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AT HOME IN ITAT«^"r 


which form the noble background to most Italian 
scenery. Even at thaticarly period of the 3 "ear, the 


i T w.*.s invited to her house iif the ancient and ariato- country through which we passed was remarkable for 
j tn'iitic city of Macerata, 4>y the Marcliesa Oentilina its beauty and fertility ; but the marchesa talked too 
i IMarzhini, a lady well known not only in the pro- much and too tmerget^ally to permit mo to observe 
j circles of the Marche, but in those of Rome, anything in detail; so that it was fortunate I was 

I whS?^iri the lifetime of her first husband, who held enabled some months later again to see, and thoroughly 
I one of those lucrative monopolies of the necessities eijoy, what the natives, with pardonable pride, 
j of life which the pontifical government farms out to designate as ‘the Garden^f Italy.' ^ 

! its adherents, she had occupied rather a conspicuous We ti-fi-velled in the marchesVs cltrriage, %party of 
! i position. As a sort of prote.st against her sexagenarian four, or rather five ; for, in addition to, lier, her good- 
1 lord’s principles and party, to which and all else i>cr- humoured spouse, and myself — th^ tliree padroni — ^ 
j tnining to him she had vowed opposition, the fair there was the cit/WfinW-cz, wliora they would have thought 
I Getililina delighted in assembling niimbcrs of artists it most inhuinan to have seated on the ou'^ide, aud 
! find men of letters, both native and foreign, under her the parrot. This last occupied*a great circular tin cage, 
roof, wliere she promoted the discussion of political and wore a dejected aspect, which f>erliap8 arose from 
topics, and the free expression of opinion, by a liardi- jealousy^ at his mistress engrossing the whole of the 
hood and boldness of speech that none of the other conversation, though the inarchese attributed it to 
i memb^a's of the coterie would have dared to imitate, indisposition, and vainly strove to clicer him by proffer* , 
j and on which the protection of lier uncle, a wealthy ing cakes and sugar, or his own linger to bo pecked at* 
cardinal, alone enabled her to venture wdtli impunity. thus beguiling the tediousness of the well-known road ; 

WJien, after many .weary years of w'crllock, tlic while his wife, charmed at haviifg a new listener, held 
death of the old appahatore left her at liberty to form forth about tlie abuses of the government, frauds 
less irksome ties, the choice of the buxom and well- of Cardinal Antonclli — the prime-minister — the woak- 
ondowed widow, amidst a crowd of aspirants, fell upon ness of the pope, and the insolence of the Austrians, 
the Marcliese Aleieandro Marziani, a young noble of requiring nothing beyond a shrugs of the shoulders, 
Macerata, several years her junior, and "with appa- or an affirmative groan, when she appealed to her 


his w ife as a model of genius and wit ; never questioned peasant’s house, to assist the horses in dragging us up 
; Ijor opinions, though careful to avoid compromising these asccifls, whicJi for 8teep»esli» exceed^ everything 
himself by uttering any of his own ; and grateful for that can be imagined, except indeed the corresponding 
the support she furnished to the declining fortunes of prccipitousnjps of the declivity on the olher side. 

1 Ins house, and the grace with which she consented to Witli this^siiigle drawback, the journey was v^ty 
j reside several months of each year frith his family — pleasant. Wo dined at Kecanati, a very small but 
thus enabling him to pay that dutiful attention to liis •aiPeien? town, crowding an eminence, like most of the 
father's old age which Italians are so solicitous to cities in this coundrj’' vrhich -were built at a peiibd 
discliarge-^ shelved her a respect and esteem which when a positioji from whence a good view cOuW be 
aujply atoned for the absence of shining qualities in obtained of any advancing foe was an 
himself. ^ requisite for security ; and here the parrot 

In one of the visits to Ancona, whither a'^natural covered his spirits .tnat the. whole inn wa^ thrown into 
desire for charge used occasionally to lead her, I ^cstasj^ M’ith his performances, w'hich the xnarchesa, 
made the rajirchesa’s acquaintance; and, through the from being seriously occupied wiiji ^^rtaking .0^* 
same seeking for variety, she was doufStless prompted n^dful refresffineut, %Uoweu him to exh!liit«vri)hout 
to the novel experiment of introducing* tlie Signorma a^ompetitor. The safa in which took our repa^^ 


Italian households. crept^n unreproved r and .their commeiits and *ex- j 

Macerata is about forty miles distant from Ancona, claraations at %very frCsh proof olr tho pappltgaWs \ 
on fiie ingh-road to Rome, finely situated" oi^ t||c loquacltf seemed tp afford nnquulifled pleasure to ' 
loftiest V)in^ of ridge of hills, running midway his ov^era, without any thought of offendejiLdig»ity 
betwCTin lhe*sea andfthe grand chain of Apeimia^ at the intrusion— siich m would* havp disturbed the | 
V 0 L» VI* ■ * ' ' ' ■ ' I 




digestion -of British I ihouglit their presence at this raeal was an indul- I 
^,^eHj&ifs.^ever enterSng^ o ® ge^nro conceded to celebrate their uncle and aunt’s! 

%e n^ved fl»t the Palazzo return, never dreaming that such a custom as infants 
handsome of a massive of their tender age sitting up till past ten o’clock to 

slabs of eat heartily of soup, roast-rneat, and galad— of whi(!h 
! ^§rble, 4lke thi^ old Florentine palaces, wide balt'onies viands the repast consisted— .could ever be habitual, 
pre^eeting fttmiythe and a grand portico, Such, however, was tlie case; for no other reason, as 

fiunjihtti^ed by arinorial bearings ir»j7/o rUkvo^ through the niarehesa humorously confided to me, tlian its 
wjiioh the carriage passed into a court tfeat in olden being In accordance with the j>vactice of former days; 
time had evidently been surpund^d by an open arcade, , . which, to a mind so full of scruples as j: 3 or Silvia’s, 

with a fountain in the cyntref The interstices between she'" added, were second only to the decreed of the 

the columns, Ithwevier, as a daylight view revealed, had* Couxicil of Trent or the dictates, of her confetfsor, 

I been filled up with brickwork; the fountain no longer After hearing this, and ascertaining that in those 
played ; and the grass snsfuted up, in tufts between families who partook of supper— some only indulging 
the ,>p^njenti\ or waved in rank luxuriance amid the in one ample meal in the middle of the day— the 
I cornices ol the faya^e, custom of the children joining in it was very general, 

i , On one side of this piazza were the stables — percep- it was not difficult to account for the variety of 

I tSbH alasl to other senses bes<de.s the ocular — and on ailments wita which the rising generation seemed 

tbe opposilt. one rose the staircase, in broad and easy afflicted, more especiallynhe vermicular affections— in 
fiights, with marble busts of various anct>)Si.ors of the all the varied phenomena of, which, from liearing them 
Ihmily in niches upon each landing. The apartments so constimtly discussed, 1 became quite a i)roficieiit;. 
of the marchesa, as wife of tlic eldest eon, were iipott Being tired with our long day’s journey, we w('re 
the first floor, and thither were we liglited, with great glad to retife to rest; and" I w^as conducted*.* , 
jubilco and welcome, l*y an old wliilo-hcaded man ^.n room by the niarehesa and the erudite Volunnia, who, 
plainclothes — the vv hose real name had I speedily found, Avas Jess occupied with loro than 
merged into tlrt of /f*coco— and one or two subordi- with tlie vanities and heart “burii/ngs of her sex. My 
nates ir» livery-coats faded blue and ycHbw, just spinsterhood in this case, however, proved a passjiort 
like the lackeys w'lio come forward upon the stage in to her affections: albeit nearly twenty years my 
Italian theatres t<; carry away the moss-grown seat senior, she took me to her heart, as her equal in age, 
Upon which the rustic prinia-doniia has been reclining, and partner in misfortune — promising, as she kissecl 
^ The secopd brother, the Marchese Oliverotto Marziaui, me at parting for tlie night, to summon me early in 
whose jiatronymic w^as a superfluity, iiuisinuch as 1 the morning, that sbe might have the pleasure of iiitro;. 
never heard him addressed by it; his wife, the ducing me to her own apartments, books, and studies. 


Harchesa Silvia, a ^quict little body, with two or three 
childr^sit clinging to her side, the proprietorship of 


The marches;!. lingered for a fenv more words. 

‘I need not tell you, curina^ liuit poor Vohinnia ig 


wliom alone enabled lier to make liead against the a character. In fact, this whole family are original.^, 
overwhelming supremacy of her sister-in-law’ Gc?nli- Nature formed my Alessandro different from all thf.‘ 
Una; the Marchesina Volunuia, the eldest daughter, rest, and evidently broke the mould tliat ho Avas cast 
unmarried, and with a, great reputation for le;irning; in. — First of all,’ she continued, raking up the embers 
and, finally, a very old man, with a quavering voice in the scaidmo over which she was wanning lier hands, 
and infirrfi gait, api>earcd to greet our arrival. The ‘there is tliat poor old papa, Wiio, with his obstinacy 
C‘ brothers, tall and handsome, fine specimens of the and prejudice, has ruined himself by law'suit.s. His 
manly style of beauty of which this part of Italy celebrated .against his brothers, I daresay you 
jretains the distinctive type, loudly kissed and brushed have .already heard of: it lasted twemty-five yeers, 
their black beard^ against other with great because either side, wdienever seLlence w^as given I 

afiTcction, while the ladies embraced with cljiraorous in favour of its opponent, appealed to some other 
demonstrations, but little warmth ; and then, on the court, which, under our liappy system, can aitmil 
Approach his father, Alessandro hastening to meet llie judgment previously pronounced. At last, thi.s 
.Him, k.mt’ove^^.lu» hand, and raised it to Kis lips with worse than siege of Troy drew near its close. The 
an. air of unaffected tenderness and respect. These case l^ad been brought before every tribunal in the 
aaltttfttions over, tlji^y all paid their eoni^lirrients to Kornan States, and was finally submitted by the last 
the new-oowier wifii pfi-eat politeness, eyeing mo all defeated party, papa’s brothers, to Xhe supreme court 
the time with very allowable curiosity, fur I arn sure in Rome — the conclusive one of appeal in such 
it wiw the first occasion on which a for^,igner and a instances. My Alessandro was there, fiwaiting the 
heretic liftdtever come thus familiarly antongst them; result, but comp.’iralivcly Avith little anxiety, so con- 
after this, supper being announced, we all betook lident Avas he of*auccess. be was too good, 

ourselves to that meal, dpscending . the grand cqI/T lllhl he known me then, I would liave t.aken care 

stiaircase, already described, to the jeating-room, Avhich 'things should turn out differently! The night before 
was on, the ground-floor, in the vicinity of tlie kitchen, the judgment was to he pronounced, he w,a8 privately 
aii^t^ >--ijarticuUrly remote from the et^ihle. We w’ere AA’arned tliat unless ho olfored a large bribe to one 
by a priest, Don Ciriaco, who lived in the. of the prelates of the Kota, before whom the suit 
- house as a Aort of secretary and gfiinpaniou to the old had been pleaded, it Avould be given against him ; 
marehese or jlflrpa, as they all called ^uni, and iniparted that the other side liad bid high, and all he could 

rudiments of Latin and the Catechism to tliq. do was to outbuy them! **Bah! «ah!” he said;. 

%tUd^tif IJe w’ts evidently in a very servile position, “this monsignore whose influence will have so much 
with perfect Aid iffbi^nce b^^all weight with thb other nc/iVen in bur cause to-morrow 

a Silvia, who now and thCi is above all<^yenal mi " 
re«4^;to him a few words, though always with an church.” (TH* was one of those ccclesi^tics, 

sense his inferiority, dear, ,wh*b AA-ear violet stocking.?, and talk so sweetly 
which i^iiiided rum of Macaulay to your fair compatriots in Bomi?.) “O no,”*-;’e 
in England at the close reasoned with his heart, rfa vomo, “the thing 

o#4he Two of flje children sat is impossible : it is merely a trick of the enemy”— and 

13f^ tb, side of their •mother, so v^nt to aleep without aiiy mfegiving. The^ext 

napkins tied round their eh*r Mid day —snaijping her fingers expressively— ‘he ^lund out 
; li^pletely mistake, and the famous flkrAa vrn% irrea’qcably 

imd ;pr©p<iriug or their foo^ . ft Poor old papk— they tell me ife has never 


CHAteW9?S JOlJiltAl/; 


been the same man since: the veiy want of tlie aceu«- jieugre ospeotiof tte rc«)m waa.tha 
tomecl excitement must he a l^lank to him. Now an# paintings, in Passive gilt fiftfr!|e8, with which \fift waUs 

then he.jjricks up his ears, m the hopes of finding were closely coi#jred. ^nhuy, the cgjours wefb too 

some source of litigation with his eons-in-law about darkened by time, or thft m%xo hung :4 )o high? to 
Jiis (laugh tors’ portions, or searches out old family enable me to make out tJefr suhjfiicts j judging 
claims, whicli he wants to revive, and so on— but we from those I could more ^ily distinguisbj I coticluded 
take care nothing shall come of it. So he aits witli the collection related g^fher to th^mar^rdijtqs of 
Don Ciriaco, going over legal accounts and rumnftging saints, in tl^ir nidfet. varied form of sufferkig— one 
among title-deeds in the morning, and spends his picture especially quite disturbed me, St Apolloniii 
afternoems in amversftzione at the Casino^ listening^ to •kn^ling, a tray fuli of Weeding teeth in ono Ottt^ 
all the stories people can remember ol lawsuits as stretched hand, wdiile Ae clasps the instrument 
• intricHte and unfortunate as his own. All know his employed in their extraction to her hfbast with the 
passion for such relations, and good-naturedly try to other — or to scenes from Viy thology, sir%ularly 
j amuse him with them. The family aifairs Alessandro inappropriate — all evidently tbelonglng to the school 
' takes enre of now, and is really getting them into of Bologna, w'hich, diftiiaed by the numerous pupils of 
I onU'r. Though he says so little, he has a great head the Caracci, is the predominant one in the Marche. • 
for business.’ - • The meagreness of llic lavatory arrangements, I 

To the marchesa’s honour, be it added, that it was confess, however, no pTctorial embellishments coiild 
not from herself I learned that something beyond redeem ; and I made intei'est with the goodfhumoureii 
Alessandro’s clever manapjment had. been requisite girl who spetklily came to otfer her services, to bring 
here ; which she liberally supplied. Hut on the good me that British desid^atum, a. tub, which tor the 
so^yi^ slu? thus rendered, as well qp her own pt^riod of my stay sliould he considered exclusively as 
flcTeffltVe charities, though so communicative in mine.. She was much puzzled at first at this request. 

I other respects, slie w'as always silent ; and, perfectly dls^ the sigmjrina ill ? — has she taken cold, that she 

! unostentatious in her dress and other pcfsonaf wishes row y /s/vti/io to have a foot-batlft? ’ 

; expenses, never seemed conscious of being richer than It is a curious but authentic j^ct, UitA in the middle 
I an}’ (»f litT surrounding kindred. and soiitR of Italy, feet or foot gear are nevoi‘**ep(>keii 

I But I have digressed, w'hilc tlio marcht^sa is still of without a prefatory, apologetic e:^ression, such ns, 

I talking. ‘ Volunnia, i)oor soul I’ she wont on, clearing ‘saving your presence,’ ‘ with all® respect,’ and so 
I her voice, I grieve to .record, to the detriment of the forth.' The rn«st inadmissible topics, to our way of 
j floor — ‘ Volunnia has been the chief sutferor by all thinking, are unblusliingly discussed, but ap Italian 

tJ^K'se troubles. She was the oldest of the family, will pause in a story to ask yoflr pa;rdon for mentioning 

senior even to Alessandro, and considerably older than his boots. ^ 

her sisters. Wliilo her parents were in all iho furore ‘No, I am not ill,’ I said laughing; ‘but it is, the 
of this lawsuit, they had no time to think about getting custom of tlie English to bo very fond of washing.* 
h(‘r married, or it was not convenient to bring forward ‘Madonna mia ! signorina! Be careful. Too much 
a ihte ^litable to their position and reputed wealth, may disagree with you. Sliall I bring you a little 
So yonrs and years rolled by, and the poverina not white wine to mix with the water? Tho Marchesa 
augmenting in good looks, saw her chances of being Silvia always does so when the chUdren require to he 
settled fast diminishin<^ It is ten years since I came washed. The baby is sometime# bathed in brpth.* 
into tlic family, and then slie was nearly thirty-four! 1 was so amused I Goultl' scarcely fiec^ne with 
I soon found two partiti forf^tlie younger sisters; but becoming gravity. ^ \ 

as for Volunnia, though I have made immense re- ‘At least for your face, signorina: with that fine 
searches, hitlierto they have been without success, complexion’ — rememher, reacler, her mission as a 
In tact, she is too full of instruction — at least the men waiting-maid was to flatter — ‘ you surely do not risk 
think so, and they are afraid bf her — and yet, wdth spoiling it with water. A little hrodo hngo [weak 
all her studies, she is consumed by mortification at broth] of lean veal, every particle of fjt carefully 
not being married. As for Oliverotto, wliat you see skimmed olj— that is what many iSdies m Macorata 
liim, that he is, a huon diavolu — his only fault an use ; it softens, *a,nd yet nourishes the* skin. • #thers 
unluippy propensity for play. He has already eaten have a custom of spreading a handkerchief out at night 
up part of poor Silvia’s dowry, which he managed to to imbibe early dew, and th<^ gp^tly rub their faces , 
g#t into his liands. We have secured the rest now witli it, soaked as it is with the c<x)Iii% moisture ; but 
as well ns we can, and iie has promised to reform, tliat can only be done in summer. Then tliere is milk 
But whnt will you have? Witli such a little stupid just warm fjH»ni the cow — some prefer It to anything* , 
hacchettona [that is, bigot] as that for his wife, it else. WoiiUf tho signorina at least try thalf?* 
is not surprising he should seek Wie distraction. But as 1 was deaf to all her persuasions, tho ahigaiL 
Per Baccol’ she exc^^aimed, as the midnight cliuues *a#»'last^eft me to r^ose, having first inquired whettier -I 
were heard; ‘I had no idea it was so late!’ and light- shoswas to bring mo a cup of caff^ nero at seven ia 
ing a smaAl taper at my massive sil ver hcerna^ the the morning, according to the custom of some mexub^s ^ 
nuirchesa at lust retired, carrying with her the acaldino, of the family ; or wdielher I would prefer 
and saying she would desire one of the women-servants disturbed, or at least not breaking my fast IstU: 
to come and take my commands. wlieri caff^ e ldite would be served to mo robmi M 

When she waagone, I proceeded to take. a survey of it was to all the jiadroui: whicli iatt^ Utemative I 
my apartment, which, had I not resolutely set aside yiliingly acquiesced in, ’ 

all comparison with England and English cqstoms, It is difficult to give an account ofjatlu# ocoupatid^* 
would have been mentally noted down as exceedingly Dispeople who*are n#^er oefiupied^ or at 
m^omfortable. There was no fifeplac«?*or stove, no slender an amount of employ nmt, so few jntarostix^ * 
'Carpet on the stonc-fioor, no curtains to thc^hed, at pursuits, that what they contrive to expand into an 
tljuihcad of which was placed a b^niiier for holy-water, entire day’ll avocations, wonld not«en|bgo tivo lH>mB 
a palm that had been blessed at Easter, and a little with # person to whom the ^economy of Waa a 
print of some sjiiut. The rest of the furniture con- prmous consul^ration. The healtiiw oxcitoment^ ’of 
si&ted of an old -fashioned inlaid chest of drawers, a day dijided betwoeti intellectual employment: 
sarmom|ed by a^ small looking-glass; four walnut active Mily exerciaer--the Ag^efl wiUt wffich Oyeiy 
I wood clyiijrs, with'cane seats; anti a washing-stand; or spore moment is husbanded, as if time werqyaulhsfi 
! rathe^ triptx^ just holding the basin, and betteatlv for what it is thwght needful slwto^ ftll : 

i a very small jug. But w»hat mdeenied the othor#is© 1 is comparatiiwly urdsnowu^ amo^^ a class which 


that cffierj?^ of aainij witlj the marble floor whereon In their day the feet of 
^ |»V-«mm 0 Tat!O. in iraniingr axe d flie best and fairest Jiad^ontehtedljMeposed. 

^ or»eyen fiital tqiihtir posB^BSor. , Volunnia’a sittinicr-roomcpntiuiiod tokens of lier taStog 

; not ^re^ in general, and several and attainments, which, to do her juatice, were of no 

; lu the family affc the early cup of black common order, especially when it is borne in mind liow 

would be ^wdling abo^^ much difficulty she must have overcome in acquiring 

. ahd slipii^s, though \ot ^dsible till after the the aepoaapUshments of which a piano, orratlier spinet, 

aecond infection of co/c au lait \n\\ch u^is served to a harp, and a number of painUngs on ivory gave the 
a little round plateful of cakes on a waiter indication — to say nothing of the severer studies tliut 
silver, riclily chased, buft rarcty cleaned, Amopgst* a score or t\jfo of Latin and old Frcncli^nd Englisli 
j ;the eariy one^ were pa{)k, who rose with the lark to authors, on a dusty book-<>lielf, revealed to myVa^^c. 
pursue^ baraecles on nose, his legal researches; the After she had played a sonata froni I’aesiello, and ' 
; inarc^a, who carn^ amount of letter- taken down some of her paintings, framed in tliose 

r writing: with ^litical mateontents, the manceuvrea and circles of ebony familiar to our childhood as containing 
, h^yi^tis intri^^ues attending which were an indispens- effigies of old gentlemen in bag-wigs and white frills, 
to lier csistence — though, for the sake fur my approving inspection; after reading aloud a 
as well as to avoid the unpleasrantneas of page of Kti^sh to show me her proficiency, and obtuin- 
; ' hU or sequesttation, she took care to eschew ing a promise that I wo|jld give her a lesson every day 

dketdiy compromising herself or any of her correspon- while 1 remained there; after permitting me to turn 
dents; and Silvia, engaged from morning to night with over her hooks in the vaiiwhope of finding anything 
: the children, wlio were bribed*with sweetmeats to be more modern than Young’s Night Thoughts and the 
quiet, deluded by promises of visionary rewards into Spectator in, the English department, or Pasc;al jmd 
submission when rebellious, and taught to wreak their Madame de Se'vigne in the Erencli, while slio pffJmirefT; 

: ; v^ngeflm^ on the chairs and tables whenever thoy^aVe as some light reading in Italian, Alfleri’s translation of 
tbetnaeWs a knock. Beside^the two small individuals V>alla!ll’s Conspiracy of CatilinR-rvStQX^ 1 say, all tliese 
I had seen at sfi^per tu claim their mother’s cf^re, there preliminaries, Volunnia laid aside her liomagi^ to tiie 
was a nftist important personage wholly deiierident on Sacred Nine, and, betaking herself to a minute inspec- 
her — an uniuterc^ing infant of eight months old, just tion of my toilet, seemed more intent upon a sacrifice 
released from his swaddling-clothes, and already attired to the Graces than the singular of her attire 

in high frocks, long sleeves, and troucers ; the'light had at first led me to anticipate. 

I costume 4 >eculiar to English babies, technically termed Having made lier very happy by the assurance tliat 
‘ short Sijoats,^ being looked upon, it may interest British she might have whatever she liked in my ivardroK, 
mother to know, exceedingly incorrect. copied for her own w'ear, she took me into her bedroom 

As to the others, they appeared at difierent hours, to see an elaborate bonnet that had just come from 
OUvefotto the latest : lie never shewed himself till noon, Borne, wdiich she intended to appear in at Easter. As 
when; dressed in a very elaborate morning costume, he she tried it on complacently, the droll ellect of the 
sauntered out to the caffe to hear the news, play a game smart coifure. over the dingy wrapper amV coarse 

at billiards, and get an appet’ite lor dinner. The good w'oollon shawd yfmned round lier throat to conceal all 

Alessandro always went in far due passi^ and have a .sorts of deficieiuues, irresistibly reminded mo of Miss i 
little co?iqpmwtone befSre three o’clock also, but then he Charity Pecksniff in the 'wedtjing-boniiofc and dimity j 
hud beeUirhu.sy for tw^o or three hours in liis scrittojo bed-gown. The one in question was a briglit ycrllow, i 

1 w|th the futiore or bailiff, wdio was liis prime-minister and Volunnia asked mo, as she adjusted it before the 

in the complicated family concerns. The revenues of glass, wliether.it did not become her complexion, which, 
landed proprietors, in this country, as I have already she had been told, was quite Spanish in iU tints. 

. explained in detail,*" being derived from the division of Of course I did not disturb the Inftmless conceit, and 
! the produce of their farms with the peasants by whom 'we went down stairs to turn .over my stock of finery 
they are cultivated, much vigilance is required in look- as lovingly as possible. 

■ . At-_ A. . _ 1 ..1 TT T 1. .1: . » 


.iUg after the different contadlni, and ascejjtaining that 
ejftch Cne sendc in the padrone’s moiety of wine, oil. 


Here I w'as very much diverted at noticing how 
keenly Volunnia eyed the make and quality of ray 


wheat, and Indian corn, witliuut more peculation than garments, as if furnisliing some clue to my position in 
iai^^table; whic^fdqne, there is the care^bf disposing society; still further to elucidate w^ueh, she proceeded 
of the atofek bf grain and other articles of consumption, to a diligent cross-examination respecting my birijfj, 
.Whihhivaftier retaining what is necessary for the house- parentage, jind the reasons which had brought me so 


hold, thO 

supply Dfr fSrelgn exportation. " Strange as it inay seem, there was nothing I felt dis- 

' According: to her promise, Volunnia came to fetch^ p(^ed to take offence at in these interrogatories. They 
. me» that iTmight be introd^iced qi form to hfcr o%ii shewed so much ignorance of the world beyond the 
^ftpartments, which were on the scufond tI(K)r. On our narrow limits in which she lived ; so much curiosity to ' 
>way to them, we passed through the ^wo saloons and learn something of a country that, despite lier, schooh 
appropriated to the marchesa, learning, was almost as much an Ultima Thule to her 
W&hhA evidently been the state-rooms of thepalazzo as to her Boman ancestors ; and displayed besides so 
; In its palmy days, and in their general arrangements amusingly the impression left upon foreigners by some 
jn^seifnbied otners of the same descrt|)tion with which 1 of our everyday customs; that I should have been 


possidente sells to traders eitker for home far from my own country. 
Sreign exportation. '' Strange as it inay seem, 


yb[)i^tb(XX>me famU^ in Ancona; gilded sofas and arnU) 
now fad^ damask, stationed immov- 


foolishly sensitive, as well as have dejfi^ved myself of a 
coVeFed srrith fad^ damask, st|tioned immov- good deal of entertainment, had I resented Volunnia's 
i:^biyjik!»g<he waUs, a prmusiotfnf picture and carved inquiries, or her comments upon my answers. But I 
|imbelli8hed by tall mirrors. In the one, wh^e was evidently^an enigma to her, which it w ould hsyy© 
W her rister-in-law habitually i«9c©ived; there require^ a second OSdipus to unravel. X 

a additions; some liglft chairs, a ‘ ^fa^mcC she said at length, as if musing upoti^he 

s|reWu with such newspapers as sjjercould subject— * when you return to England, will it libt 
tether, aiid a number^riittle squares hinder your ever marrying to have it said that you 
array Jefpro the grim, lu^-lmoked have been abroad, away from your nearest fclaUons? 

g : iWat Si frowningly on ih^^tokeus -g-aird who, after all, will be abm to certify where? 

hat ll^ern d$gen^acy which shrank fron^coiitact ITc, in these parts, ^ to yeur uncle 

g'.: ..j.u. liw family,; atid can answet Tor thqir infimuT of 

% 2d Series/ supposing a^par^ito in your own country is 
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found for you, might not injurious^ inferences bo drawii 
from your long absenco? Wko will vouch for your 
having been really under tho care of your uncle, or 
furniaU proofs of his excellence and fitness for the 
charge?’ 

I had not weighed all these important considera- 
tiouB, I told her gravely— -nevertheless had nft fgar, in 
the event of their being mooted, that any unpleasant 
remarks coujjd be applied to rriy stay with my relations 
in Ancqpa. • ♦ 

‘ L suppose you know best, carina ; hut a person who 
* contemplates marriage has Certainly a right to be 
particular as to the previous proceedings of the young 
lady who may he proposed to him as -a .wife — and who 
can satisfy the doubts of a man in such a case ? With 
us, believe me, the injury to a woman’s prospects would 
he incalculable.’ • ® * 

I rejoined meekly, that in E^pgland it was not usual, 
and, above all, not deemed advisable, for persons to enter 
into matrimony without stiCh knowledge of each other’s 
characters, and mutual trust and confidence, as rendered 
i^ijiD|^8iblo that suspicions like those slws hiuted at 
coul^ver he entertained. 

‘You are a singular people, you English!’ she ex-, 
claimed. * Such liceiKjp allowed women when single — 
severity shewn towards them when married. I 
■ little of your manners several years ago, w’hen I 

a winter with my parents in Rome. Alas! Ave 
‘^were dr.awii thither by that ill-fated processo, and 
becarue iurquainted with a family of your compatriots. 
I wns astonished! Young men wxre allowed to come 
(f>nstantly in the evening to the house, and would stand 
by the piano wliile the young ladies played, and turn 
over the leaves of their music-hooks, or assist them in 
the duties of the tea-table, laughing and talking without 
i tho least restraint; nay, more, hold tete-ii-tfacj conver- 
sations'^ver an embroidery-frame or ii id)C8S“hoard, 
Avliile the mother sat at the other end of the room, 
perfectly indiflerent as to what they might he saying.’ 

‘ Jlecause she, doubtl^s, had confidence that neitlier 
the young Englishmen she permitted to visit at her 
house would dream of uttering, nor her daughters so 
far forget themseh^es as to listen to a single w'ord 
incompatible with ^le strictest propriety,’ 

‘Precisely: ihar is what this lady said when rny 
poor mother, huon^ anima, ventured some remark on 
these proceedings, so singular to our eyes. Then, 
wdiat astonished us exceedingly was tho great fiimi- 
liarity Avith their brothers, by whom I have frequently 
seen tliem kissed, without any motive — such as saying 
farewell before a ^mg absence, or a return from a 
journey — to authorise it; while they were permitted 
to Avalk or ride out withoui. any other escort — one or 
tw'o of the sons' most intimate friends sometimes even 
joining them ; the mother calmly |pquiescing, nay, 
encouraging them, by saying lier sons were the natugil 
guardians of their sisters, and would admit no one to 
tlieir society unAVorthy of that distinction ! But the 
crowning sfa*oke of all Avas when a marriage Avas com- 
bined with some wtVor for one of the young ladies, or 
rather w^Keu she had combined it for herself— for he 
spoke to her before declaring himself to the parents — 
she Avas allo\t'ed to take his arm on the Pincian Hill 
or the Villa Boi^hese, with only a sister or a young 
brother of ninetewn or twenty as a chaperon ; and I 
inyseW have seen them, under the motner^ very eyes,' 
sta^d for half an hour an the evening <jn a balcony, 
urfraer pretence of lotting at the moonlight, un- 
cpMciously turning my head in that direction, I could 
noriielp witnessing*, . . . Ahem 1 ’ Volunnia blushed 
and hesitated: 

\AJittfe of the s^rae proceeding 3^ou had objected 
' .to-in thc j|rotber8?y \ - 

i* You are riglit ! * the mpmeht, I was so amazed 
I hardly darecj tell ni>^other what 1 had beheld ; 
.would have been too mucU':scand|tli8ed ! ' ; ' > T 


• ‘And yet yhu did not count it Afortby oSi^ark,; 
among you^^ owiiLjtteman/^^ see a young wcmian, 

but two or three years sutrouflded by ajbp^ 

of admirers; carrying tlul arts of;C<>quelJy tlieir 
utmost height, and taking pride id inspiri#^ attacH* J 
ments* dnd receiviril; dc#larati6ns, »4jlMch w§uld fe 
esteemed ati insult^ to modest En^fsh W^^ 

3»ou did not (pel shocked, when the first novol^ 6f her 
iay life Avas Over, when the society from Avhich ahe had 
oeeQ shut out in her girlhood had lost its intoXtCktlpiT 
influence, to hear of her ’exchanging t^e hothaj^ of 
the many for the exclusive demotion of ii rccugnis^ 
cavaiierCf replacing, by hia daily assiduities, pro* ■; 
sence of a liusbaud, who has ibund similar occupations J 
for himself elsewhere ! Scusi^ Signora Volunnia^ you 
are at liberty to call us a strfnge people, hut pernfit 
me to say our system, OAyn taken from your own point 
of vicAv, is a thousand times preferable to yo^jrs.’ ■ 

‘ riVr, imj* she replied; ‘you exaggerate a little. :i 
What 3^011 say miglit be applicable fifty years a;gp^ 
AA’hen it used to be stipulated in the marriage-con tract 
that tlie wife should have but one cctvaliere servente^ a;nd : 
the husband often selected a friend whom he tlAonght 
trilfetworthy for that office. But things havey;hang0d 
DOW': it is no longer lotted upon as iiidisi^nsi^le ; 
and I could tell you of several indies of my acquffnt- 
ance Avho have never had a ( 3 avalicre, nor shadow 
of one. My own motlier, dear souH^I can cite as an 
instance— a remarkable one, I admit, Ibr the period 
Avhen she was* young — but then she had a singular 
iifrection for 1113' father, Avho jn his side Avna always 
rcadA" to ac<*(Unpan3' her to the theatre or the Olisinp; 
or else, as I myself remember, whengA'cr she Ai'as indite 
jjosed, for two or three Imurs together would sit in her 
room, talking most agreeably: altogether, he shewed 
extreme amiability in paying her those little attentions 
AAdiich others, loss fortunate in their marriage, are glad 
to receive from their cavalieri. Then take Silvia ibr; 
another example: I do not thinlj- she has ever had a,U : 
idea upon tho subject; in .fact, she has no jtaste for 
amusements, and never cares for anything except her 
children and her religious duties, in Avhich last, indeed, 
she is exemplary.’ 

The conversation was here interriipted h3' a servant 
coming to inquire Avhether the marchesina intended to 
drive or walk before dinner, AA'hich reminded her of 
the. lateness of the hour, and the ncgessity*of retiring 
to dress. Aljout one, tlie ladies of the family went out 
— not together, nor indeed frcqucntlj’, *ljxcepfc" Silvia, 
who daily repaired Avith her pale children and two 
nurses to aif avenue of trees oi^tsJTie the gates of the 
town, AAdiero the}*^ descended from the Carriage, andV 
craAA'led up and doAvn for an hour or^so, and their > 
drove homo n|:ain. * ■ : ' ^ 

The marchesa seldom c-ared to leave the Iiouse ; ; 

always had visitors at that hour, and preferred talking 
to^iD3’' 8ther exercis<x. Volftnnia was tho onlj'' one’ WhOn ^ 
fouisd any pleasure im a Avalk, a taste in which 8h0;Jia^^ 
no s.ympathy frqpi the other members of the 
as OA^en her brothers never dreamed of gGin/:|^liitttofi: 
than the call e, or, at the utrnost, a few steps ;■ 

public promenade. €ho Avas theicfore gMl eiiHact 
me as a companion, •land followed by one ofthe lfteried 
attendants, who was cspeciall}^ dedicated to Volunnia’s^ 
service— being ^er nurse in ^ickncflS ife vlrSll as bbdyi» 
guard in health— w'e t<?ok seA*eral waSka in tlie ^vkroDai 
of ^acerata. Sometimes, too, I- /went with tjio ma^r-^. 
cbesa to paywiaita; and once or twice, to ^propItuiLte,' 
Silvia, I acdbpted her invitation to ^rivB Avitii jier and „ 
the chfi^cljiren ; but we never became cordi^* I was |oo : 
much at variance Avith all her preconceived ideaS' of 


I propriety fver to find favour Jn her eyes ;: beaides, my 
being a^rotestant A^as ah ihsurmcAntable diSquaU^^ 

cation, i nccidentaliy discovered she; firmly* 

the trausmigratioh of: human .ik^ulaluto the bodies 
of animals was a dogma of tb© . CJiuTcU,of England— a 
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In Mauoinita, v^hcra tn^jr exeiled much uotioe 

pttrdbA^g fliifl fondly Iherishing sundry diseased 
hors5ss,,l»a(ftf-Btarvo<i sheep, iid other suffering quadra- 
pOdSf.iA whom, Uwy decluiefc dwelt the spirits S’ their 
depaetod ndatidns. Silvia dkild ^ever quite beUovc 
tlutt I di*d not hold this dogma. * Sho did not, indeed, 
Ifiko conversations on such subjects; and once, whei^ 
I said something laughiif^y id allusion to myself, 
thus retortedi; ‘Well, whar does it sigmfy, after all? 
Tou do not pray to thp Madonna, so the rest inattors 
little/* Add on qiy offerie^c to lend her an Italian 
translation of the EngWsh Prayer-book, she shrunk 
hack/Aolouring deexdy, and abruptly declim^d. 

^ttt stay, it is throe O’clock, and Tlococo stands with 
d Uiapkin under his arm, k^ncickinji at each door — 
'Eooclleiifga in tavola* And’ their excellencies being 
very hungry, no time is lost in asscmhling in the room 
down stairs^ whore the parrot, on a lofty porch, is 
sounding the note of preparaKon with rieht cood-will. 

‘ Presto^ Presto ! I^a Zupxia. Ho fame— 1 To fame ! * — 
he exclaims in shrill accents, flapping his w ings, while 
the fanuly, hastily orossinu themselves, are taking 
ths^ places, and addressing Paoh other in voices almost 
as forcing t(? the cxr ; for the high key in whn It 
ItaUans^cany on their familiar discourse is one of 
the peculiarities which an Enelish person liuda it 
the most diflihiilt to become reconciled. 

The large table is very simply laid; the dinner- 
service i^s of the plainest white-ware, and the glass t*, 
dually ordinary. Between every two plac(‘S tlieic is 
a bottle of wine — ^he growth of their own ’iinoyinls— 
and a decanter of wat(*r ; and beneath every napkin a 
small loaf of bread. In the centre, a number of small | 
dishes are disposed in a circle, called the (jhbjamla: \ 
these coptain amdiovies, caviare, oUvo!<, Bologna 
sausage cut into thin slices, butter, xiickU^s, and raw 
lutm, and are partake^ of after the soup ; broth, thick- 
ened with semolina, has been served out from a wde- 
board by the .maestro di casa, and handed by tlie 
other servants, of whom there aro three in attendance. 
Then are brought round, successiv ly, boiled fowls 
•tulEbd with chestnuts ; fried-flBh ; roast-lamb ; a pie of 
cox-combs and brains, with a sweet crust j polenta — 
Ipdian-com meal— in a form enshrining stewed hiids, 

> and seasored with Parmosan-oliecse ; onions dressed 
aW (joro duke with vinegar and sngar*, h»‘d, lastly, 
chocmate cr^am— each dish being carved, where 
carving is necessary, by Rococo. 

When these coil cstibles have been full/ done justice 
to^ the dlolll is swept, the ghirlanda is removed, and 
the desaert, iq the same sort of white dishes, ijut upon 
the table: apples and pears piled togi^her. oranges 
opposite ; cheese and celery — all taken iudiscriminalcly 
on the same plate. ^ . 

The repast occupies a loftg time^ for tongues, as #cfl 
as knives and fbrks, arc busy, and as great an ameunt 
of talking as of eating is got through.« Being the first 
genefkl) gathering of the day, there is all the outdoor 
ftossipf^^s well as domestic Intelligence, reciprocally 
to be imp|ricd. In the conversation, the servants 
oven occasionally join, volunteering an opinion as to 
whether it^will rain tho next quarter of the moon, er 
annonnciiig thftt the Signora Marchqfia So-and-so is 
laidi Up vitli a toothache, or that Monsignor 4ho 
J^ishopthas tho gout; and as for Rococo, he is <3bn- 
tioukUy appealed to, being evidontly rcgognised as an 
authori^ by Che %hole house. ^ 

*Xn oonolution, finger-glasses, with slices pfir lemon 


Jijerved; and aimr a 
^irsa-V%ilvia to her ba 
^ Volimnia to lAr bower. 


^Volimnia to mt bower. Papb esUs for his cloalit *441 
and departs for the Casino, leaning on the arm 


of OUveimttOy who, liating dutifully accompanied his 
lather thither, adjoums«to tho cafffe, and will probably 
not reappear in the bosom of his family until supper* 

1 remain with the loarcliesa and Alessandro, who 
alw^ays passes tho early hours of the evening at home, 
only going out to pay somo accustomed visit or look 
in at tltb Casino, from eiuht to ten, at which early 
hour, to their groat discomfort, they sup on account 
of pn})k. It soon grows dark, and a large lucorna is 
hnmght in, before which the servant adjusts -a green 
shatlc, cficctually precluding tho possibility of reading 
orwoiking by its light, except, indeed, that marvellous 
knitting, which tho marchesa carries on xnecbanically, 
never looking at her needlcB, and yet producing all 
sorts of complicated patterns for her stockings, the 
fabriiiition of wliich is her sole manual employment. 

It is ufiufuully cold for the middle of February, and 
there is a (‘ontention a^out the fire, whicli they iiitisL 
upon ligJiting out of compliment to mo ; but this 1 
stoutly refuse, knowing thift every indispositiou of the 
family or their visitants for the next fortnight at least 
would bo attributed to it. So T wrap myself igj^l 
shawl, have a caAstWt filled with live ember^for iny 
feetj^aihl feel quite comfortable. But I must learn to 
km t too, for then 1 shall ho abjp to keep my attention 
from w^andering while the inorchesa talks, and really 
she is worth listening to, though Alessandro yawns so^ 
audihl 3 \ Sho is holding foith warmly against the 
Englisli government, for having deluded the Italians, 
and especially the Sicilians, by encouraging them to 
revolt in and abandoning them to their late 

when defeated m 1819. It is indeed a sorry tale, and 
there* is little to ho said in extenuation, tliougli iintu- 
rally one trices to make the best of it. Wot with me, 
not with the English people, is she angry, tlie marciioha 
over and over again repeats ; it is with that cold self- 
ishness, whuli is hero considered the blot npoiP'Englifeh 
policy in all its dealings with foreign nations. 

There is a ring at the belli Alessandro rouses 
himself. It is past six. The friends who form Uie 
couvor«i,iztone begin to arrive, each person staying 
from 01)0 to two liours, according to tho number of 
other houses at wliieli ho also habitually visits. 
Though they come every evening, they never shako 
I hands, at least not those of the old jtyiwe, and they 
have always something new to say. 

I have not space to describe them now, but 1 watch 
and listen with an interest, a profound pity, which 
increasing acquaintance with this people docs not 
destroy ; and if my readers at 'all share this feeding, 

1 may on a future occasion givtr them more ample 
details of the nightly conversazione and the eiinc— 
those substitutes for chimney -corners and smiling 
faces, for easy-chairs and libraries, for companionable 
wlvts and readt^lo books, to hundreds and thousands 
(4^ men, for wliom domestic happiness is a mockery, 
and home a blank. 

MILITARY ELEPHAllTS. 

In these last days, the elephant is in his own country 
a beast either of burden or parade, while in ours he is 
an object either of vulgar or i»ciontific curiosity, shut 
up in u engo to be gazed at Uirough'xlie bars. Let us 
^um away £of a moment £rom^ the spectacle of his 
degradation to reflect on what he was in his .better 
days, when w was the hero, not of a village-fiiir or of 
a circui, but of battle-fields, on whidi nations contenuid 
for supremacy, and his trumpet gave the ligni^l for 
attack. • ' 

Tho distinguished position which, from tho earliest 
period, the elephant held in tfie estimatkm ^f the 
^atCons inliabiting the banks of thepanges, is|eviaenced 
in the mytholo^ and archs^ki^y ofAthooe peoples, 
ft8S in thoir poetry^and traditionl. Indr% tb*c mightiest 
of their secoudasy g^> the ruler of ilia air %sxd tho 
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wielder of the thundora of heUTenfia always repTea^ted 
seated upon an elephant ; Ganesa, the god of wiadcnn 
and science, is aymbdised under the figure of a man 
wdth the head : of an elephant— a symbol whidi, accord- 
ing to our notions, ought to have been reversed, but 
which is undeniably very camplimeniary to the’ animal 
to whose strength all honour is also done in Shejndian 
; dogma, that the earth owes its stability to its being 
upborne upa)n the baeka of eight elephants. The name, 
of thi% animal is furthermore associated, in Indian 
epies and romances, with those of kings and heroes ; 
and there were timeS when the favour of an elepliant 
proved an adventurer’s passport to the confidence of 
the people. Such was the case with Sandrocottus, who 
drove the Macedonians out of India, and established his 
own dominion over a great part of the country, and 
who partially owed his success to tlie'fac%Df*his having 
made tlie people believe tlwit a wild eleplnint had 
presented itself to him, had allowed him to get upon 
its back, and bad becom^his guide and his defender. 
In this case, however, the elephant may have been 
to have been in reality a god; bat an unques- 
tionffle and most remarkable proof of the estimation 
id which the animal was held qua animal, ^y tl|^ 
ancient Hindoos, is ggren in the fact attested by Arrian 
and Strabo, that among a people whose laws and 
customs guarded with the utmost jealousy the chastity 
of their women, and punished every frailty with t))e 
greatest rigour, the gift of an elepliant was considered 
a bribe to which female virtue miglit yield wdthout 
incurring blame. 

* The reverence in which this docile and sagacious j 
quadruped wa| held hy the nations of India, did not, I 
however, prevent them from turning its strength and 
docility to more useful purposes than those of religious , 
and royal pageantry; and thus we find these animals 
hoidifig a very prominent position in the numerous 
armies set on foot by Indian potentates at various 
periods, and a position, not of beasts of burden, as 
in the present day, but as armed warriors, bearing a 
conspicudus part in the battle. 

This heroic period of the eleiihants must have com- 
menced at a much earlier date than any recorded by 
history ; but the l^st mention of these animals in their 
character of warriors, by the historians oC antiquity, 
is in connection with the w'ar which the far-famed 
Sexniramis is said to have w^aged against Stabnibates, 
king of India. This prince enjoying, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, a great advantage over the Assy- 
rians, inasmuch as his armies were strengthened by 
^he presence of as number of elephants, the Assyrian 
queen, to place herself oa an equality with the enemy, 
whose country was believed to be the only one that 
produced the animals tn natura, devised the stratagem 
of producing them artificially, ^ot this purpose, 
we are told, she ordered 300,000 black oxen t% be, 
slaughtered, and of their hides, sewn together and 
stuffed with straw, she constructed a certain number 
of elephant efilgies. To render these more lifelike, 
a living cainel arid a nm to guide its movements 
placed in each ; but, in spite of all the art exer« 
tiised, nature provbd the for the Assyrian 

primsB was ’^feated, and her army totally routed. 

likely that the heroic princess 
had r^ourse to ^s singitlar artifice to inspirit her 
own trobbs than; to intiini^^ adversary ; for 
are^tbld tbit Berseus. king of Macedonia, when 
engaged in w^ar with the Romans, who had ^en also 
lloii^ed the use of elephrtnb in ^ their armies, had 
j^soqu]^ to a sinSilar e^Kpedieint to 
and Itoes with the uhcQiith appearimoe df the huge 
pa this occasion^ a rnku with a hrumitet was 
l^ioea Ini'the interior of eacdi sSiMated 

: terrhi* by, 

:;;ihe fontui^llbv^ej^onii, 


them, but; having, slMbp to 

their tusks, arid towers^ ifijmaed with ahiTp^iootem on 
their backs, anS having 
which they lift up and! spr«^; 
painted redj blue, or whi4, to add- to the kMeoushess 
of .ti{sir appearance; while riie ce^^. 

renders our owi:^ miUfary ^ so hPt 

wanting, sfpms to have been one of the oabbe 
of the havoc infiicted among troops unacetistomed 
to«the sight of tbeA. And the Homans also, though 
disdaining such puerile^ defioes as yo hsye inen- 
tioned above, yet acting upoi\ Tacitus’s principle that 
in every battle defeat •commenc;^8 with tne .e3^^es, 
adopted various measures to^ecure their troops against 
tlio panic so frequently inspired by these qiftfQruped 
warriors. Elephants that wefe captured were publfcly 
exposed to tl)e people, ^ ho were encouraged to examine p 
and even to torment them; and not only were gladia- 
tors made to combat them, but in order & cover the 
animals with opprobrium and ridicule, and thus to, 
diminish the awe Mdtli«which they were regarded* they 
were driven round the public arenas wdth hues and 
cries and common sticks, by imlividuals belonging to 
tfte .lowest and most contemptible classes the. Q0nQ< 
iminity- Cscsar, with ^^ser discretion still, regularly 
trained Jiis men to combat tlie»elepJiafits, pointinjg out : 
to their notice the most vulnerable points i# the body 
of the animals, which were, moreoi;|r, armed and pro- 
tected in the same way as in the armiei of tlie enemy. 
How terrific Hie aspect of an elepliant must have been 
in antiquity to those who hyl never beforeaseen one,' 
is attested by the fact that Alexander the filreat is 
reported to have said, on beholding for the first time a 
line of these animals drawm up in the front of Bonis’s 
army, stretching forth their snake^ike trunks, and 
tittering their shrill cries, that never before had be 
encountered an enemy so worthy of his courage. TW 
impassibility oi’Fabius is also mentioned with admira- 
tion, when, in the midst of a conversation, Pyrrhus ’ 
suddenly exposed to his view the largest of hU ela- 
pbants. ‘ Tliy gold did not seduce me yesterday,* said 
the noble Human with imperturbable coolness; ^ thy' 
monster does not terrify me to-day.’ 

The Greeks who followed Alexaiider on hisy expedi- 
tion to India, were the first {Europeans w'ho e.ncounteredv 
elephants on the field of battle ; but daring the centuries ' 
that intervened between the deatl^of thew Macedonian 
hero and tke last days of the Eotnan republic, these 
animals played a prominent part iif almoa^ every 
battle fouglit within the territories stretching frorn 
tlie Caucifius to tlie Alps, 8#d*^rom the Euphrates ; 
to the Columns of Hercules. The •stiCceasors - of 
Alexander 4ntroduced them to the Western world. The 
LagiduES ai^ Seleucidro employed great numbers ini i 
their armies. Antipater introduced them*into Greece, 
and i^rrhus carried a certain number with him into 
ftaly, thus affordkig th# iliomans an opportunity of 
bftioming acquainted xvith an instrument of wOiT 
they were subsequently so frequently to encountet ^ 
their life-aud-death struggle with the Oaitjha$^kna- 
This latter people are supposed first to ha^ Mj^ipted 
the use of these animals in war wlie|f 
themselves threa’fibned by the grov^ing {^w 
Ptolemies, who employed them in nuEpbeia. v Th^ 
Homans, of alL folJ(^ing .the*ex£nple^^ 
lotions with whom they had to 
attempt to introduce elephants intov tlieir 
they soon afain abandoned the id^ being uyeid®' to 
the use of *any expedient lik^y to^^lUse tlig reUim<[^ | 
of their soldiers on 
:prdwess. ■ ' ■ ■■■ ' , ■ v'::;.";;- 

•••':T[ie-.|Jrcek.writ^ a'deseripjk^^rf'.the 

iniiitoqL organiw^^ de^hints, ac^Sording to 

whienTBey,. ^ wev-.^#bttld%fiVr-' 

term brigade ilaliy-touT annualt,; 

and 'Call^;v'A.y;]^a^^ again '"aubdinded’'; 




': ^\liiiQtic«. /n)#c6ii)ixiand^^ 

EI^lbaiHai^ae i^oii^ liie 

" v^pbail!^^ a^orig , thw Ijatihs ; enjoyed tha 
: iimk was' only socond 

: : itf tfejS Icottmanto th8 whote arxnyf The 

‘: r<^ic»i} ^^mmairaing th^ Auhordinate diviKions bore 
i derived fi^; nances of thesefi^ and ranked 
;, , jlOfeotdiDg to the numer of aaifhals under their orders.. 
>t:aOh elephant^i W^ name,eand 

bad J|%\ffp^^|'Sttendarft or^honductor, called Eleplian- 

in Latin; to 

wbiwlE fgen^^ so much attached, that 

are mentioneif of the most poignant ^ief 
olepbants conductors had been killed 
; The Elephftntagogue was seated on the 

of the animaV and directed its movements by 
ydioe, by means of an iron bar, about a foot 
^ 'length, rounded at one end and pointed at the 
:,otb^t, in tlie same manner as elephants arc managed 
to this day in India. • 

The first inducements to the use of elephants in 
waf^ word no doubt the strength, intelligence, and 
i da^l^;:^f these animals, coupled with the terriiio 
^f^ocity their ^ VHIn roused to anger; but 

than all, tliw impenetrability of their skip, wliich, 
at a ^Rod when firearms were unknown, gave an 
ini^i^se supeHor^^ the armies in which they were 
em^byed. The principal service rendered by them 
was ltO^ order of battle of the enemy, for 

whicliHrsw they we;^e generally marclied in front 
i.^^^ha^atlacklng army. Tlie closest ranks, the most 
;: iOom|iact s^ gave way before the tremendous shock 

aidm masses, which, in addition to the 
:ratagns cauM hy the mere impulsion of their weight, 

' itifiieted with their tusks tlie most frightful wounds; 

' ^hile with their trunk— that most admirable organ 
which unites the firmness of a lever with the -supple- 
nesb necessary for the^performance of the most delicate 
operations— they seized the soldiers in tlie midst of the 
91^1^ BuCocated them in its folds, hurled them to a 
; ^l[tanee, or handed them up to the warriors seated 
oU their own backs. If elephants \.'cre emjiloyed in 
the (:onfiicting armies, the most terrible combats 
; w^ld sometimes ensue between the brutes themselves, 
■:;whfclv generally terminated only with the death of one 
?^the comlpitant^^ 

§^|^;^iliideed^ if the elepliants inflicted severe sullerings 
■ their ad verfttries, they did not escape from the like 

for the qualities that made them so for- 
|h attackp^^^ the invel^ioii of the 

combating them. They were 
'cht to war-chariots; they 

were down by missiles hurle<f from huge 

catafibl^Si making breaches in 

stone-walili I- they were harassed by soldiers clad in^, 
armour bfibtli^ all ovei* with iron spikes,* whitSi 
mede the mbn almost invulnerable, while the spikes 
ihl^cted grieVotis' w^ the elephants at every 

tOtich ; ^ey were b^ wen especially 

trailed no the wotfc ^ . ^tbeir trUnks were mowed off < 
with sicklefL invented ^ the purpose ; they were 

y^rrified by Wzing torches hurled ^n their faces, and 
^eV^helmed with Volleys iff i^ted halls of sulphurp 


and inslb, or tufik, of hi{fning J||pxnp saturatiKl 
.^WiSh# pitch w^i 

f llarts a^ javefins wrapp^ . In hemp, and 

Imeyin^ in tlte skin of ihe elophouts, 

ga«d; ^!^iiMn|f atlnc^ to it, lAtniOdVtJw cruel 
.liitey: >vere 

.'^t^liugvuf 'trigb'texi^'|iigl^' 'for-WThibh' 
^ to entertain'; k^strgpg,' knti-.. 

::-iCTa<llient seems 'to TiaTe"''''be^^pplied 
fpRR. of:aleg^^4nrhea 

wael1^ipt^.g':>theiT ''bity,^:and''^IM'':!;j^ 

u gteatjy^uuwber ' of - elephahtit,1ii^hl^ 


in this case^ as others, mentioned in history; 

Md jffphably b^ 

flock of: swine; haviiiit heaa tarred abd set on fii^ were 
driven out of the city towards tim: hl^dOnian^ c 
where the cries of the poor tortured animals spread 
such terror among the Velephants, that they took to 
flight aftd threw the whole army into the greatest 
confusion. Antipater, willing, to : be taught by expe- 
rience, gave orders that in future his elephants should 
be<«ducated in company with swine, in order to accus-; 
tom them to these animals; An amusing instance of 
the defeat of an elephant by a pig is told by Vrocopius. 
Chosroes the Great, having laid siege to Edessa, pro- 
posed penetrating into the city by means of bridges 
thrown from the towers on the hacks of his elephants 
to the parapets of tlie ramparts. One of the 
elepliants* )| 9 .d approached so near the walls as to 
render the attempt feqfiiblo, and the archers in his 
tower were making great liayoc among the Homans, 
when a soldier of the gaf^ison proposed that a pig 
should he hoisted over the wall in a sling. Tito 
expedient psoved successful; the piercing crie ^ 
terrified pig soon sent his bulky enemy off at a brisk 
^rot, in spite of all the eiideavouro of the elephant’s 
condifctor to make him return tg the charge. 

Besides the services rendered in this w'ay by tlio 
elephants in attacks on fortified places, by affording 
facilities for placing the assaulters ou a level with the 
w’orks they were about to attack, they were further- 
more trained to tear up palisades with their trunks, 
and to undermine walls witli. tlieir tusks, or to bear 
them down with the wmght of their bodies— sometiinei. 
also helping to demolish them with their trunks, which 
were x^rotected for the occasions with leather casings. 
Lastly, these animals were very useful in assisting 
the armies to ford rivers, cither by stemming the 
force of the current, in sounding the depths^'’t)f the 
ford, or in serving as leaders to the columns of infantry 
and cavalry. According to the Stratagems of Polyaeiius, 
Caesar, though ho makes no me.ntion of these animals 
in his Commentaries^ on one occasion availed himself of 
the aid of an elephant to effect an unmolested passage 
across the Thames ; and this was probably the first 
animal of the kind that readied ^our island during 
the present geological period. 

However, all the advantages derived from the use 
of elephants in war were counterbalanced hy the 
enormous injury these, animals inflicted upon the 
armies in which they were employed wlien they were 
driven bjick upon these by the efibrts of the enemy, or 
when a sadden panic spread among tltem from some cause 
or other; for however docile, when led on to the 
attack, they were perfectly ungovoriiable when seized 
by rage or terror, and the disasters arising in conse- 
quence were of sgcli constobt recurrence, Uiat towards 
close of the Boman republic a stop was put to 
the military career of our heroes for a period of about 
three hundred years. But though almost entii^ely dis- 
apparing from the military annds of the West during 
this interval, and indeed in a great measure from those 
of Asia, they continued to hold a prominent, though a 
less dignMed position in pubUc life and public favour in 
Home ; axid the feats pe^ormed by ihfm in the arena 
of the circus and the amphitheatre, where they: wero v 
then commonljg introdde^^ far surpassed any they 
had achieve^ on the field of battle^ In the 
offered to th«f Homan people during -the Empire, we 
are tol(h that elephants not only 
evolutions and dao<»d tlie Pyrrhic to ? 

they gave burlesque representaUpfier 
veritable pantomimes. A- troop of these animnla ia 
described aimppearing ha the arpua Olad in thdfeotono^^ 

dfamatic atore, and going throng^ the 
W dance ; otliers, divided into |^^ps bfrfmj^y;earried ^ 
^ong them A to 

niprosentja sick ^ a 


table, and partoolc of dinner oat %f gold andt Biirer 
diBher, with a fx^t^iiao.ense andseifecomplociraj^^t^ 

call^ lbr<^^Aah<m^ of the: iipeci^^ 

others perforintriPlte still more extrao^iimry feat: 
waking up and down ropes stretched from the floor of 
tlie arena: to the top of the ehcloshr^ i' and altogether 
the animals exhibited an amount of capacl^^^ ^d 
traihing which makes ua ifeel that* ^haterer may be 
tlie case withs the human race, the elephantine race 
has Certainly not progressed ainoe the times of the 
Homans. The fStoa with which the Emperor Philip 
celebrated the one-thousandth anniversary of the 
foundation of Romo, was the last occasion on which 
the elei^ants appeared in numbers as contributors 
to the amusement of the Roman people; but before 
this, the Homan lef^ons had to encounter them again 
on the field of battle in their military capasit^. This 
was during the wars of the Efhpire witli the Persians, 
who employed these animals in large numbers; but 
they were never reintrodixc»d into the armies of the 
West; and though they continued in use among the 
AijijkAia-^S^tiOns as late as the times of Hyder Ali and 
Nadir Shah, in whose armies they appeared; in vast 
numbers, their utter inutility as military instrnn^ts 
after the introduction #f firearms, at length became 
evident to these conservative people also ; and though 
elephants still figure in Indian armies, it is in the 
liumble capacity of beasts of burden, not in that of 
participators in the excitement and glory of buttle. 


a'morning at the MUS]^UM of 

PliACTICAL GEOLOGY. 

On a Ifi^te visit to London, I took an opportunity, 
long desired, of visiting this admirable institution in 
Jermyn Street, Piccadilly, wlience I verily believe a 
greater amount of instruction is at this moment 
issuing than from any otlier institution in the kingdom. 
Strange to say, out of a certain class it is little 
known, not by reason of any want of attractiveness, 
but simply because in this busy metropolis it is so 
difilcult to attract intention to anything not directly 
tonrling to profit or amusement. Let me endeavour 
somewliat to remed}*^^ this deficiency. 

It occurred to Sir Henry De la Rechc in 18.‘55, when 
he was conducting the Geological Survey, that an 
opportunity oflered of making such collections for 
permanent preservation as should illustrate the useful 
applications of geology. The government of the day 
received the proposal favourably. The collection w'as 
placed under the charge of the Ofla^ce of Works; its 
contents were Vspecimens of the variows mineral sub- 
stances used for roads, in constructing public worlm 
or buildings, eipployed for useful purposes, or from 
whicl* useful metals were extracted ; and that it should 
be arranged with every reference to instruction/ Thus 
‘a large amount of information which was scattered 
might be condensed, and those interested bo enabled 
to ju%e how fa^ out Own mineral wealth' might be 
rendered avail^Me^^^^^^^ any undertaking they are 
required to direct or may be anxious promote for 
the good or oi^amont of :theif oouutty/ Tl:^ coUOction 
was first deposited in it hemre helangddg th the crown, 
iir Craij^S ; 0 ourt|i Chariflg.. C^ accumulated ao 

ra^tlyi tliat the premises l^ame ihSufllc^^^ 
hCnCfe the: noble buBding which^ I WOs about to enter, 
Where inlfructibn Is afibrded by nieans of coAections^ 
laborWi^S tor working put^^ 
hRnlng O0M Gooldgioal Surv^iiir^ 

;■ ■■ ■■.The-- tuikiint iS: .butliandspmei 

■ ■■ i)aving;.twp5fl!!mi|s;.|^e''tb^^ 


^ftmyn: Street^^fo whidilatii^^^M^ .^The 

Vermjm Street iront is cohSt^lod of magnesian Hme- 
stpno and Suffolk tncksv STnb a ^bod 

effect'; and it will be interesting as rolls 

On, whether the natural orVartiflol&.tlsst re the 

influenol of weather. The jpreseht buil^g^ W 
the year of the Grea^Exhibition, audits Viiduablb 4 ^ 
jjnstructive coftents are hardly yet, known 
general public. One great object in the stricture 1 
it 8 elf, 9 R 8 well as in the%rra]^ment of the specimens, - 
is to illustrate the applicamlity pf BHti^i materiais^^ ^ 
for all purposes of use and ornatnpnt^ In uie selection;, 
of stone, marble, slate, an^ manufactured clay^ the 
architect may gain useful ii^brmation as to their 
appearance and durability when applied .to praftHcal 

purposes. • • 

After ascending steps red granite, 1 found myself 
in a handsome vestibule formed of Portland stoUe. 
The sides are composed of polished Derbyshire JIabasterj 
resting on Killeney granite. These really magnificent 
' walls are wortliy of a great public institution, and bear 
the light of the Mamp of truth,* which some of our 
metropolitan grandeur does not. The spacious hall 
^ext arrests tlie attention. Six columns of Portland 
stone, the shafts of which Are in single pieces, support 
the galleries. The eiglit polished pikmfl^rs ore most 
worthy of notice; they are severally compose(>^of red 
Peterhead granite, mixed serpentine lyid marble from. 
Galwa}', Ipplepen marble from Devon, idso Ilicklow 
Dale marble, Derbyshire, and other varieties. Tlie 
sides of the hall arc of polished marbles,, the i^iterior 
panels being formed of contrasting colours. • The epntro 
of the hail is a tessclated pavemqnit, oompoSed of 
tessera', formed of comiiresscd porcelain, and bordered 
by a guilloche in encaustic tiles — the whole being , 
maimfttctupcd by Messrs Minton & Co. of Stoke* 
upon-Trent. It is an exceedingly beautiful production;; 
and has brought a new feature into our ornamental 
architecture which is suggestive of still further: 
application. 

Ill a table-cnse close at hand, specimens of glay are 
exhibited in the natural condition, also prepared into 
the more commonly useful forms of bricks and tiles, 
with all the last improvements. Oilier cases in the 
same row are filled with from fifty to a hundred 
specimens, in cubes of six-inch sides, of marbles from 
Devonshire and Derbyshire, from (jther counties of 
England, andi’rom Ireland and Scotland; also polished 
granites, porphyries, and 8eri)cntine3 irom ,vi*Pious 
Britisli localities. One case contains ninety-eight 
kinds of sandstone for building, w(>^inety-three sorts 
of magnesian limestone. The hall itself is bfmimentcd , 
with copies of some of the vJiefs^d'muvre of our owii; : 
and foreign sculptors : the Enrnese Hercules, AntinoUs^ , 
as Bacchus, the Dying Gladiator, &c. ; alsd busts bf 
some of our most celebrated naturalists. Apart 
tnWmportance of the«e specimens, as being the naturei 
prodlicts of one c<»mtry, tlio' collection in itself:- 
presents some (jf the choicest results of art,^ 
specimens of rude masses of rock contrast weU vfiWii ^ 
the finely proportioned columns of polished 
and exquisitely formed vases of porphyry,^ 
the most striking in^ariety of colouring are tlu> blocks 
ofi granite, tiiat almost equal in beauty the fiir-famed ^ 
marbles of Ita^. At ibo o^stern sMe of the hall ' 
theae is a remarkabl;>'^beautnui j^eafcid oft steatflio 
serpentine from the Lizard districts ^ It 

rare; but, as J> understand, thereispoe gigantic Idock 
in situ which^ias been selected: to form thi sarcoplmgus 
of tlxalHtif Duke of Wellh^n. ; . : > 

.Some casts implaster of Baris, freirel'iaxn*an’:aii ami 
Thorwaldren^s. basarrelr^s;:. ornament tire w^ajis ; a«d 
otquisitq^ilaid slabs exhibit at the iugewity of 
our arti^s and the richnere and: W otu- 

il^ineral treashres^ .JJifiimy 0^ the here 

oollectod werei ipreseute^ ^griuce Albert and otheir ' 



; A few taftriiosito onlytare 

KiUTiiea t ^png»t tii^e, a slab of stalag- 


mfeic ariwg^jilte frmn lSg 3 %t» alsT a yery interesting : 
li^ept^li of aillfified fosBil", wood from the desert near 
Cairca; «md here let ua pme a moment to consider the 
• wondorfei changes of n»nre. ^ This cold, hllrd stone 
cqjlmfin before ps was once a tr(^, with wide-spreading 
braii£^lies, with- luxuriant leaves fresji in greenncs|, 
vigorous in growtli, : Let us trace back the earlier 
existence, the vegetable stat£ of this mass ol^ silica. 
Kndeayourj^g to e!ii:plaCn the phenomenon by the 
electric, laws— ^and ^liat others can we adopt? — we 
know of course^ that wo(i-3 is principally composed of 
oarlM>n, which is electfo-positivt?, and, in consequence, 
is iitracted to substances .which are in an electro- 
*negative condition: die extremities of plants and trees 
lire in this condition ; and {^ence tlieir food, the carbon 
of the atmosphere, wliich exists united with oxygen, 
in a state of carbonic acid gas, passes chemicdly 
through the ramifications of the tree — the carbon is 
retained, and the oxygen •liberated. This elec.tric 
action which supports the life of the tree by supplying 
carbon, must not be confounded with tl»e mere 
ni^h^ical deposition of carbon in the overclikrged 
atmosphere of London, ^danchestcr, &c., which is 
oloarly injurious t# vegetation. But to*i)rocced in 
tracing: the mutations which mark, nay, perhaps create 
■time, for I do^jeinember Sir Walter Raleigh, in The \ 
Xyc, say8;**T3l time it is but motion* Ilowever, I, 
must not stop to discuss German nifetaphysics, which 
/ Balelgli thtis anticipated. Another poet, speaking of 
thiwlaw of change, says: 

I sept out ^ny soul like a courser spurred ; 

But no repose it saw, 

For all that seemed to slumber, stirred j 

To hail Creatioirs law. j 

From south to north, from west to cast, ! 

As far as thought may range, j 

The viewless atoms never emsed 
Theii* wondrous interchavjge. 

And h^, in this specimen of silicified fossil- wood, wc 
see the result of this ‘w'ondrous irterchange,* this play 
of elements. The green forest is laid low — the silica 
of the soil is attracted into the pores of the w<:»od — the 
liberated carbon flies back to its oxygen— the form of 
.. the tree u preserved, while its constituent parts sufler 
this electric transfer, q 

,, Bcaving the great hall, we ascend steps leading on 
to the flrst gallery. Here it is purposed, as I aui 
informed, to de^uc^j^e progressive stralM, by a sort of 
geologiesi *6taircase, so that literally we may read as 
we run, - Ascending to the principal floor, I was soon 
attracted towards a collection of j^jttery. These 
specimeife illustrate the composition aiid manufacture 
of Britifth jpdttery and porcelain from the occupation of 
Britain by the Romans t(a the pi^^scnt time. ^Oncvase 
contains nagments, more or less perfect, of the Ni^rman 
and early English pottery found in ijie city of London, 
.Peterboroughj and other places — vases, lamps, bowls, 
brickifand titesj mostly bearing the potter’s mark. 
These remnants m found in those localitiea where the 
Romans iiA:ade their: settlements a^ter their conquests in 
this island. Some years since, two kilns wero dis- 
covered afFNocmanton Field, Oastor, Northamptonshire. 
eyjdeiitl|r of. Boinan ooifttructihn ; anS models of tlvese 
are given. The red colour of the ware is very striffing, 
and aj^pears to have been dexivad froin the peroxide 
of iron^ which was purposdiy introduced 

of preparAtion. glaze 
cla balBia^^ Interesting apaljrsesTbave been 

subject, under the >dire^on of Dr 
Museum. 3^ alsOi 


in Loudon and : Elsewhere. The elaborate catalogue 
giyea oh interestlnp histozy of important art. 
It is difficult to fix : a date/ibr tlfe . 
pottery. A kind of. rbugh imi fcalKn sOems to have 
succeeded to the examples of earthenware vessels 
left by the Romans after their evacuadon of Britain 
fifth ccntuiy. Tho medieval pottery of: these 
islands appears to be Norman in character ; the forms 
were inelegant; and oven common pitghers and cups 
(swere sufiiaiently rare to deserve notice in<4)he iiiven- 
tories of royal households. In the fifteentli and 
sixteenth centuries, the German stone was introduceu. 
Illustrative of these periods, there are many grotesque 
forms ; amongst them a drinking-cup, shaped like a 
bear, which could not be set down till it was emptied, 
hence the proverb, ‘’ware [bewtire] the bear.’ It is 
curibii# observe in What a very rude state pottery 
con tinned even to thft end of the seventeenth century. 
Many improvements in this as well as other arts were 
accidental. Glazing by ‘^neans of salt w'as discovered 
in ICSO, A woman-servdrtt was boiling some salt for 
curing pork; during her absence, it boiled fell 

over the sides, of the earthen pot containing it.; tlse 
vesjpel became red-hot, and when cool was found to be 
glazed. 4 * 

In 1090, the Elers Brothers, from Niirnberg, 
established themselves at Bradwell. They guarded 
the secret of their trade with jealous caution; but an 
Englishman named Astbury feigned idiocy, and in con- 
sequence l>ehig admitted as a mcchaniciil assistant in 
their works, thus gained a knowdedge of their manu- 
facture. No great advance, however, was made till the 
time of Wedgwood, wlio was bom in 1730, and died 
in 1705. I'lie works of tliat justly celebrated manu- 
facturer are too well known to require description. 
To this kind of >varc have succeeded those exquisite 
porcelain w^orks by Minton, Copeland, and^'Others, of 
statuary and .Farian biscuit. Nothing can exceed tiie 
beauty of the designs and the delicacy of exectition ’ 
shewn in the examples conUainccl in this collection. 
Vases, busts, slabs, encaustic tiles and enamels, arc 
here classed according to the date of their manufacture ; 
thus shewing, nlmost at a glance, the gigantic improve- 
ments which liave taken place m less than a hundred 
years. Tlie commercial importance of this branch 
of our manufactures will be felt by the folhiwing 
estimates. Tlic district of tho Staflbrdshirc potteries 
extends over many miles; in 1332, 60,000 people were' 
employed in the w-orks, and the annual value of 
porcelain produced was L.2,000,000— L.X,220,000 w orth 
being yearly exported. • 

It must not be supposed that this interesting portion 
of the Museum is unportlnent to the character of the 
institution. The localities and tho constituent parts 
of tho natura\, clays are matters wliich clearly come 
within the range of practical geology. It afterwards 
becomes the oflioo of chemistry to analyse the variety 
of elements in the composition of the matural substance 
— to suggest additions and modificatkmB, and to 
combine in such manner as shall make the shapeless 
clod beneath our feet become, in the hands of the 
potter, a thing of beauty and utility, Specimens are 
exhibited of all the raw materials used both iii pottery 
and also in the manufacture of glaM. Apropos of the 
latter, one is filled with such perfect iniltatlons of 
the gems^ that the lin^eutific eye ^ould scarcely 

detect theli^actitious cliar^ : 

If Ji^ had not been for detaining my com^ 
guide, one of the principals of the inatitutidh, 1 ^illd 
have remsdned yet longer, gazing^ at those cases 
contain such curious relics of past ages ' as-^h^ 
from . Nineveh, viMea^^ 

( aiscient Romi^ glass from and . a distii cunningly 

constructed by P^issyj lier 

children’s bedsteMs and !^n feed |fie flame 
ctf h0t.lwfeband^'genius.V'::;:®^^^^^ ■ 
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Ali»d«t reiuctaiilly, I turned to that grave portioa 
6? .the M vhere we flhd fossils and ro^- 

smliiieiis * The i-jfinncipal purpose of ; tlda "^vision 
is the Uhistratidtt of the geology of the British islef ; 
ihferefore ohty foreign specimens as are usefol 
; for contrast or comparison are allowed a plac^ The 
late professor Edward Forbes nearly completed ^he 
arrangement of the cases in this department. The 
British fossils %rc placed according to the chronological 
order of® strata. Those in the lower gallery ari 
palsDOSfoicT— that is, belonging to the most ancient forms 
of life-^a great division terminating with the New Red 
Sandstone; tliose in the npper gallery are raesozoic, 
or of the middle period ; and on to the tertiary. There 
'are also drawings of restorations ot extinct forms of 
plants and animals. There is something cpriously 
solemn in thus standing in the visible progence of a 
world-history. ‘Assyria, Greece, Home, Carthage,* 
are, ih comparison, as yesterday. When that fossil 
moved instinct with life, where was man, self-styled 
lord of this creation?— and where w^ere the oceiin- 
hedifair^ji^moiintain-tops? Climbing the rdugh-hewm 
stops of science, we catch a glimpse of the iniinonaity 
of that past whose duration is heterodox no longer. 
Half a century ago, geology was scarcely a name — 
now, it is "in a position to demand the attention 
due to its importance. We seek traditions of a 
primeval existence; we have made out the headings 
of, the cliaiitcrs, but science has yet to decipher 
many a strange hieroglyphic, Tlie facts arc before 
hiin, and the philosopher patiently chains the links 
together. 

In the table-case first in the series are specimens 
of those humble bivalves, the lingul(P^ which are so 
conspicuous in the lower Silurian strata, apparently 
one of thp very earliest forms of life that breathed on 
tlie surface of the earth. Near them, commence that 
wonderful procession of humble Crustacea — trilobites — 
which yvQ see persevering so long in tiio pristine ages 
of tlie earth, and over'^o wide a surface too. The 
various mollusks of the Silurian formation are followed 
by examples of the curious mailed fishes of the Devonian, 
and by the mollusks, Crustacea, fishes, and reptiles of 
the carboniferous and later formations. The tracks, 
trails, and impressions on palaeozoic rock-surlaces 
are highly suggestive. These latter belong mostly 
to the carboniferous age. The wall-cases in the upper 
gallery contain specimens of Plutonic and volcanic 
rocks, ranged according to order. Amongst the speci- 
mens of stratified rocks most worthy of note are 
some illustrating fhelr modes of occurrence and 
deposition, the structure, cleavage and jointing, and 
illustrations of sea-beds now forming. There are also 
some models, which, though in a difi’erent part of 
the building, are especially conncctedawith geological 
phenomena. They illustrate the efl^cts of denudation, 
[ dislocation of i^at^ Intersection of mineral veins, 
and the fallacious appearances caused by successive 
: dislocations.* These are peculiarly instructive in 
matters, of pracftical mining. But a long summer’s 
day would not suffice fbr a mere enumeration of the 
principal ohiects of interest^ even in this particular 
division. ^ Thosessrho come hither from mere feelings 
jof curiosity, will fed feough thr wonder and amuse- 
■ mont ; but thb iltfeent must paiientlsr investigate : 
even now, there is no royai road to learniig ; and let 
UB^rfeware lest, with the self-eufficiency which infects 
the ^e, we glibly cat^bgne the divisions of a science, 
Vfe^falsety believe ^ouite^ t am c«ki- 

that Up one Is wiscr^ unless he cbmes away 

ifemhled irbih A great coll^^^ nutural curibritii^ 

ainorning S]^Ut in sneh^a piece 

tlfe .bfffi;'fe\giin»s01Vmoielh' glfedngut:the[^ 

;■ ''Xhe siext 

was the M 


^h.9 principal s^rc^ej vre ;a!ie‘te£k^^ 

cases; to the right* the sa^Viiitnber. The former 
contain all the Known Srmsh eoppea:, lead,^ 

gold and silver, fe; ; the latter, tjjpirf^tere 

you mav at once learn the products of fech metaffifer- 
ous locSity, the ' particular description "of bres,V and* 
their commercial valjje. Take, for example, the <pie 
ore of copper. tTlie case contains specimens; begftining 
wth native copper, on through the endless varieties of * 
arsenkites, phospliates, tarbowates, &c. Many of these 
examples are of great interist both to tljje cpystidlo- 
graphep and to the mineralogist ; though, it must be 
observed, the collection is# not so , much for •rare 
curiosities, as for displaying the actually available 
mineral productibna of our country. After vi#iSiug 
these ores of copper in their nSftural condition, .*iftc? 
considering the geological position in which metalUfer^ 
ous veins are disposed, we turn to another portion of 
the subject: a ‘centre table presents to our view the 
different stages through wdiich the ore must pass in its 
preparation for maniifacturcs. Each condition of this 
process is oxampled ; and many persons, probably for 
the first time, understand the mechanical contrivances, 
^ud*tho science which is necessary to separa^ even 
the commonest metals fron^their otes. The process is 
still wasteSul and expensive, and wbemisft and metal- 
.lurgisis are trying hard to simplify the metlioliir. * If,* 
said the late Mr Crosse, the electgeian, * a cheap, 
powerful, and constant voltaic-battery coulfi be formed, 
wc might say ^itli Archimedes that we could move 
the world. However, with sucl^ improvemonts^in the 
batter}^ electricity would certainly be by far the*best 
agent for the separation of metals from their pres ; and 
I believe,* continued Mr Crosse, ‘that the time will 
come when future discoveries will enable that glorious 
science to be applied to this important department of 
art.* Mr Crosse tried many successful experiments on 
the extraction of gold and copper from their respoctivo 
ores, and for purposes of acourat<^ analyses and assay- 
ing the process was ^complete, and the principle, 
scientifically considered, was perfect; but, 4;ommer- 
cially, the expense of the battery was fatal. Whether 
further improvements may not enable the experimen- 
talist to recover cheaply the metals and acid used in 
the excitation of the battery, I know not ; hut it seems 
not altogether an impossible result in the progress of 
science. After considering the centrojtable, fiontaining 
copper in its %iifierent stages of preparation, we eonie 
to another collection, which comprises clipper 'ilfknu- 
factured into articles of u tility and ornament. Amongst j 
the latter are^cautiful exanri)les#f Siectrotyping ; also 
delicate workmanship, and casts in copper.* *The same 
order is observed with regard to the pther metals. 
The importai4^o of the study of those sciences which 
bear upon metallurgy, will be felt when w? recollect 
that the average value of the annual produce of the 
mffies of the British aslandsPamounts to the enormous 
sumV L. 28 , 000 , 000 . • 

The semicirctilar .table-case in this part of ^the 
building is devoted to earthy minerals: the feight 
yeUow of sulphur in its different conditions, carbon in 
its amorphous state,* black and hueless, ^and in its 
crystalline form of^ the diamond, flasbing back a 
l;kousand colours. The lovely tints of the f^pthystine ^ 
quartz and spaig, and tiie cliii||igeful shiiAies of the opal 
the deep blue of the lapis lafeli-*-these leqnira no 
catalogue. There are severed spefenens of nseiido-, 
morphqus ep%tallisation which hite- 

resfeg^- 1 noticed a mass of EpntalBeblbati sapdstone 
^gre^fel.by carbonate dtUxni^ rhbmbp^dal crystals, j 
While on this side of i 

divirion; wy attenfen^ fe^ to - a s^gularly 

beautifutetifiriri oifystalM of bismuth, which ds 

prodttcedTrom of 

looQling,:C,<mfejj^'&'tfe':^^^ The regu-,;- 

iarity bf hues, make 
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of ihtercst to AhM© vno B^ek, by jmitatipns 
ii^^re to diacover the laws 

■ ] i ^^fotiBd* myself in the room appropriated to 
inodels of mines, of steaih^engines, and all the 
I^^^Winery and tools necessary mining purposesr— 
■■ for pumping water from mines, rafety-plans for 
ascending and descending Into the earth, apparatus fjpr 
ifashlngi^and d^Bfing ore& and models of furiiaq^s and 
tnlJ^ are smelted; instruments 

used - in* , surveying, , levelling, &c. Here the artisan 
iiuajl^'^e; the newest improvements in the tools with 
whicli; hd works ; ho may gain instruction as to the 
geti^al plan of mining arrangements in different parts 
^fi the couiitry ; arid tlie general public have an oppor- 
tunity of being informed ^s to the mode in which 
mines are worked, and liow the metals are raised to 
the suritice of the earth, and all the interesting opera- 
tions of a mineral district. My attention was directed 
to a model of a high-pressure expansive engine, used 
ill the United Mines, Cornwall. A hundred millions 
of pounds are raised a foot high by one bushel of coal. 
These ^re all working-models. ^ ^ ^ 

The director of this admirable institution is Sir 
Roderick I. ^!MAirchiSon, whose world-wid^' celebrity 
needs Sio comment. He is also at the liead of the 
Geological Surpy, the principal office of which is 
under the roof of the Jermyn Street Musonni. 
guide kindly favoured me with a siglit of some of the 
lion zoptaV section maps of the geology of our country ; 
I was also shewn tlie library and the siiacioiis lecture- 
room. The Metropolitan School of Science, applied to 
Mining and the Arts, is the designation of tliis portion 
of the institution. J.»octures by professors of the 
highest standing are given on chemistry, physics, 
metallurgy, mining, mineralogy, geology, natural his- 
tory, and applied mechanics. The session lasts during 
nine months of the year. Uecturcs are given during 
the first five days of the wcek^Saturday is an exami- 
nation-day. * Persons who wish to enter as matriculated 
students, with a view of passing through two years* 
course of study, and eventually • ■btaining the certifi- 
, cate of the institution, can do so by paying a certain 
sum of money.* These students have the privilege of 
competing for the Duke of CornwaH’s and otlier 
‘ exliibitions.* Evening lectures are also given to wnirk- 
ing-men on natural pJiilosophy, cliemis/ry, on metals 
alid^ mitiiwg, at the mere nominal tee of Gd, for six 
lectures. There arc extensive laboratories in the 
Museum, where c«^rp,ctical instruction ' is given to 
stuilento. 'Here modern diemistry, the prosperous child 
of alchymy, teaches wonders that the old visionaries 
never so muAi as dreamed of. The methods of assay- 
ing, and •the analyses of ores and all metalliferous 
substance®/ are tau^it. 

The Mininjg Record Office is ajao placed hefe, wk«1pe 
sections of mines and importauVstatistical details arc 
deposited*; These, records are otten^^very valuable in 
•preventing useless outlay of capital, 

L Suclt are the opportunities of study and means of 
information affotdi^ by the Musexim of Practical 
I Geology. \ must not omit to observe that the public 
have J/Vee admission the first five days of the 
week. Afid l«?re the child of the nineteenth century 
wi4 sfie.colleeted trej^fties ; til® depths of^the 
^ ocean, from ithe summits the mountains, from^the 
mine, find firottj the quarry Y yes, treasures they are 
— tho^h mimy *re but stones which Jodk rough and 
rude, ney;0he|e$i , they have built np the science of 
wn short sketbhYl that 1 

{ Cau at the educational uses 
and utility of the ; 
of labour w*hich 

/■pi; improveiiiiBhtj^iuf.rte ■.'■arts . aud''''-eciencesi'"‘':ah4^^^^^^^^ 
the atrShgemehtij^; ^ 


institution. Tlii^e mpters deserve more scientifijb i 
explanation than can be given by a mere aCcidehtp ' 
and unlearned visitor like myself, • ■ . ■ j 

P O IS O N I N G I N II U N G A BT; J 
interest in prlson-rcfoim, I visited the eptmty 
jail of Festh in 1847, when my attention was Caught by 
the appearance of one of the felons. He bad evidently 
seen bettendays; his deportment was gentlesaianiy, and 
the expression of his countenance betokened undauhied 
determination and coolness, not at all abashed by |i« 
present position. Inquiring about the particulars of 
his case, the prison-inspector told me the following 
facts: — - 

In the spring of 182-, a quiet country-town in 
Hungary ( was suddenly thrown into the greatest 
consternation. Mr A » a w'ealtby landed pro- 

prietor, had suddenly fallen sick at his neighbouring 
country-scat ; and scarc(% had the surgeon arrived, 
when the patient was seized with convulsions, and died 
W'ith all tl^ symptoms of poison. At the in(UUiiL,l)ield 
upon the body, it was found that death haif resulted 
fropi a cup of chocolate wdiich the deceased had taken 

in defiance of the advice of ,his friends. Mr A , 

always reckless and obstinate, had lately married, 
after a somewhat riotous youth; his health was shat- 
tered, and he frequently suffered from the result of his 
former course of life. The day before his death he 
had received a parcel from Vienna by the diligence, 
together with a letter purporting to be from a 
fashionable physician, who formerly had treated Him 
for a longer time, and now recommended the use of 
the enclosed chocolate as a newly inveirted and most 

invigorating beverage. Mr A seemed delighted 

wdth the attention of his former physician, and though 
warned by his friends, and himself acknowledging that 
the uncalled-for advice was rather strange— so much the 
more so since he had ceased to stand in any 9 onnoctiori 
with the doctor, and did not exeu know his handwTiting 
—he still took the chocolate, which proved fatal. The 
remaining portion of the deadly mixture was divided, 
one-half of it being sent to the medical faculty of the 
university of Pesth, the other to Vienna— since in cases 
of poisoning it is customary in ifungary to have the 
anal^'sis made by tw'o pariies entirely independent 
of each other, for the more sure instruction of the 
medical inquest. In the present case, both universities 
came to the same decision. They discovered vegetable 
poison in the sample submitted to them. As to the 
person of the murderer, or the mqtive of the dark deed, 
nothing could be ascertained. The letter vras a cliitfisy 
forgery — even the name of the physician was wrongly 
spelled in the signature ; and at the office of the parcels* 
delivery they rememhered only that two females, oho 
middle-aged, the other young, had brought the packet 
lor transmission. ■ 

Precisely at tho same time, Pesth was thrown inljo a 
still greater excitement than the country-toWn. Mr 
Saiiithall, one of the leading solicitorj^ of the capital, 
an ambitious young man, connected by marriage with ' 
the family of the chief-justice, and Of the highest 
expectations at the. bar, was broue|it to the police^, 
station on the charge of murder^ T^o ^rspns pt/.' 
somewhat di^ipus chsuracter-^ Wait^ odt ; of place,- 
and a piojessiohal ;igaitobler--^were 8^^^ their pijie 
in the dqsk ki one of the liy-sti^etg of pes^^^^ when tlmy 
suddenly observed Mr Sainthall tushihg put of bh^‘ ' pf ; 
the houses, covered with blood; and shouting; ‘^tOp 
the murderer r The waiter assured hi«i tWt nbmSdy 
could have left the ;h6us0 without his knoW^^^ as ho ' 
had beCn standing there fPt’ four , 

yiniautes. Upon his:a®klng tim causb of 

extraordiha^-- aj^pCarance,' ' that 

.having had ^'somo'ibusincss/toYhwJwct.^ 

an inmate ^ bf the hqpse, hb him, oh Entering 



iris roojm, blood, -whilst a strange'ir 

'WHS boating hiin tho bfead with a stone, f 

gSve the alarm/ coiitiiiued he, * atid 
tried to arrest tlie irturderer, closing with h^ bht 
the miscieaht tidpp^^^m and esca^d. My coat 
hecan?b ;bloody, I rose and ran aft6r him dowp stairs, 
ypu must have seen him, *for he left the hou|C just 
bete^ nie-V^^^ gambler, who had in the meantfme 
.the waiter,' remark^ that ho had not heard any 
. slami, nor had he seen anybody, coming out of the 
hptiise, nh^ therefore he cnlled the poUoe. Tim con stable 
went ifp 'With the solicitor to Mr Jartish's lodgings, and 
found him senseless on the floor 'of his room, severely 
wounded on the tem^)!©. The house was carefully visited, 
but ho trace of the alloged murderer being found, 
Mr Sainthall was taken in charge, and brought to 
the police-station. The inspector, well acquaint^jd both 
with the social position of the solicitor and%he some- 
what suspicious character of the*two witnesses against 
him, admitted him to l)ail;Wtnd when the case came 
before the magistrate, it Avas dismissed, the statement 
of the witnesses being too slight for substantiating 
tho serlotLS charge of a brutal murder against an cdu- 
cateij man, whose account of the transaction, though 
in itself not entirely 8atiafactor3% still outweighed «the 
purely negative evidence of a waiter and a professional 
gambler. Some incidents certainly remained unac- 
counted for, Jauisli, a man of seventy, was a kind of 
unlicensed broker, often enjploycd by usurers and 
gainblors of the lowest description. Wiat could a 
man of Sainthairs standing have sought in his lodg- 
ingp ? If the transactions of any of his clients required 
a personal interview with the broker, ho might have 
been sent for by a clerk. But, on the other aide, what 
possible object could the solicitor have had in assault- 
ing a man like tfanish? Again, it was suspicious 
that, wiiikt Sainthall declared he had given the alarm, 
none of the inmates of the house had heard any noise 
dr scuffle. All these questions were amply discussed 
at, the coffee-houses and in the drawing-rooms ; and 
the solution was looked f5r speedily, since Janish Avas 
riot dead : and, in fact, altUougli the surgeon entertained 
scarcely any liope when the old man was brought to 
the hospital, he began slowly to recover. Examined 
by the magistrate, h# deposed that he could not tell 
anything whatever about the assault ; that having been 
in a cellar tasting wine in the afternoon, he felt drowsy, 
and was dozing when he heard the door opened; and 
before he could recognise the person entering, he was 
fltu*i»ed by a heavy blow on the head. As to the 
solicitor, he called him the most kind-hearted person 
be ever knew, and^hetiisbelieved therefore the evidence 
of the two witnesses, who etaied they had not seen any 
person but Sainthali coming out of the house. The 
solicitor spcined to feel a deep interest in the old 
man, and put a luni of money at thsp disposition of 
the sUrgepA of the hospital for providing the patlenIP 
Mth small comforts and delicacies. 

^ The whole ji^air begaU to sink into oblivion, when a 
new complication turned public attention once more 
op Sainthali. The Yienna police succeeded in tracing 
and arresting the : two femak "who had posted the 
package with the poieonous chocolate at the parcels’ 
delivery. They wiire' and daughter of Janish ! 
Th^nderstimek at hearing charged with 

murder, they declared their inno^^ the most 
emj^tic way. Aci^ing to their explanatiou, Janish, 
who^^ lived apart from them at 

l^dsth, came unexpectedly tp Vienna bn a vlsii; and 
gav^hem hioney* ^ying ihei h^was sent all the 
Pesth by a with the sole 6t|ject 

of ImvinO tooel pbst^ wit^^^ giving may 

UHihe, abdfihittihe;3^ fie Ihe 

errand .Thp' ' feipiles, -tboife' Sfo'' ^ 

tlioyjp'aroebi’ dSiw^k ' 

and lobkliiigvto-. .thb'dlpti^:: '• 


th^ coming originally from fdstlj. ik^as to be sent 
Wo%. counfry-ttavn in the noiJtoPurllood 6f ih4t‘ «ity, 
but more than milesjfrJli Retina. ac^s- 
tbmed not to mind other people’s HKttHiuess, :tl^yj>skted 
the parcel without Buspioion. , 

■As the character ofi tlie two females WHS not* very/ 
reputable, their statement did not flnet rbuch oredit* 
Orders were given toaput Janish under atTeet/i|pd?il|o 
examine him anout the affair. The old mku wUs' ^11 
iif the hospital, and, y^tliout^ knowing any thing about 
the depositions of his wife s^d fjjaughter, corrbbbfated 
their statement in every particular; birt when in- 
formed that the parcel posted by them had caused 

the death of Mr A- >, sqddoniy exclaimed : ‘If 

this be the case, the man who assaulted me <qiist 
hav^e been Saintliall, for it was jie who gkve me the^ 
commission to post the parcel.’ 

The excitement created All over the country by this 
revelation baffles description. It Avas jiistaat that 
period that, in consequence of the congress of Verondi 
steps were taken by the court of Vienna to supersede 
representative government and other free institutions 
in- Hungar}'. Several successive orders in council had 
beei^ issued, all of them unconstitutional, and none 
Clearing the signature of tho^hancellor. It was knowm 
that tiie highly respecited old Prince Kokary, who at 
that time llEld the post of a kee^r of the enipcror’s 
conscience, had refused to sign the decrees, which 
therefore were . issued by the vice-clUinceilor, Count 
A— « — , the head^of the family to which the poisoned 

Mr A belonged. The count had never been rich, 

and was now embarrassed in hi# fl nances, whiAt^the 
junior branch possessed great wealth- After the 

decease of Mr A , this was repro^bnted only by a 

sickly child, nt wdioso probable death the extensiA'-e 
estates of the family Avould haA^e devolved upon the 
elder branch. The public connected Hkewdso the 
death of Mr A- — ^’s father, w’hich had been suspi- 
ciously sudden, with the undoubted poispniug of the 
son. Everybody at Pesth well remembered tlmt old 

Mr A , scarcely six months before, had died iu 

a box at the theatre, of an apoplectic fit, sis the 
physicians said, hut certainly immediately after having 
taken a glass of lemonade offered to him by Saint- 
hall, Avho, being the solicitor of the flimily, stood in 
continuous intercourse Avith both branches of the 
A family, with the count as Avell as his unfor- 

tunate kinsmen. It was openly said* that Sainthall 
could not have* had any personal motive in pois.qiijng 
his clients, unless as a tool of the count. Exaggerated 
reports of th%cafie spread like wil^re all ov^r the 
country, and damaged the count. ^ Tne ca^^q^sunied 
a political character, and an impartial, thorouglx-goi ng 
inquest became of the highest importanoe, not only 
as a matter of justice, but even of polici'. A«ildst the 
general excitement, Mr Sainthall seemed altogether 
uni^llpiceraed by the grave accusations brought agaiiist 
him. ^With his usual* coolness, he refused to put his 
case into the hands of a laAvyer, and conducted it iu 
person with the Neatest ability. No further proofi^, 
against him could be foqnd; Janish was uqall^/by 
any circumstantial evii|ence, to corroborate his stg^- 
ments, and the crim<^ remained wrapped most 

complete my8te^^^ At last, a neAV incid^Wit fed to the 
ar^st pf the soUcitor. At the hospit^ Jlrfefe'e Janish 
still lay, a femaletwas discovered nuiifibg Mfe wh^ did 
no| ielong to the institution, and had 
fsdie pretences.^ The police kneWy to at oiice ,as 
living with a Jabber, in whose /{g^emises ^feem was 
found, together with some 
bUnee to Hhe letter ehclo^d ife the, 
chocolate- Here,* thopt ufas a plue to, Ih^ 

uaysfery. , Vhe barbey iiM brought itoefbre 

|ho poHce 

^t.^Skihthaii:. . ' ifeA't, of 

ISa’ jhbfe iill;ogbtoer-..aiiy'-,cpi^iia;.ance. of 



re«eawSie#,X*^ since «h% 

JeiSjsle barWjr\m%de thc^ escape on the 

accompanied by the turnkey of the 

v?^di (ball’s trial lasted fhfiy, two years, ^lere is 
nd , in the Austrian donaiuions; prosecution and 
di^ence are carried on by wi^tten allegations and 
num^ous replies. Purina interval, the political 
excitement subsidedf the !Ei]}peror Francis baring 
apologised for ’ Ms enordhcliments' upon the covstiln* 
tion; Count A-- — ltrho*was to be impeached by the 
lIuir^gni^aiL parliament, died at Vienna ; .Tanish died in 
the hospital ; and Mr Baintluill was sentenced to three 
yem’ imprisonment for his murderous assault on the 

brpjker: but the charge of poisoning Mr A was 

ibund f not proven.' fiis subsequent life was miserable: 
shunned^ by all persons of •respectability, lie fell into 
low 60(^ty, and became the legal adviser of usurers, 
gamblers^ and swindlers, until last year, when a 
forgery he could not disprove, brought Iiim back to 
the cSl he had inhabited previously. Such was the 
career of a roan who, had his high mental capacity 
been could ed with moral principhi, might have risen 
to eminence among his coi|fitrymen. * • 

I-BMALe’ convicts at BRfXTON. 

"We have rarelg met with a more interesting or more 
suggestive * work than Mr Henry Mayhew’s Great 
World of London^ now publishing Fly Mr Bogue in 
Bhilling parts. The ^account of ttie feniale couvict- 
pri^n at Brixton, in Part IV., is particularly good, 
and exhibits tbo»pocii]iaritu?s of the sex in a way tJiat 
sometimes provokes a smilO'— to he followed soon, 
however, hy a tear. TJie fondness of the wretched 
women for the becoming in dress, appears to be care- 
fully fostered by tbo taste of those wlio hold them in 
thrall, * Tlieir dress consisted of a loose, dark, claret- 
.browU robe or gown? with a blue chock-apron and 
neckerchief, while the cap they wore was a small, close, 
white giuslin one, made after the fashion of a FrenclL 
bonne's. The colour of the gown was at once rich and 
artistically appropriate, and gave great v .IU(^ to the 
tints of the apron, and even the whiteness of the cap 
itself. On their arms the prisoners carried some bright 
brass figures, representing their register number ; wdiile 
some hcarc, ab(pre these, badges in black and white, 
inscribed one or tw^o, according as they iielonged to the 
drsi or seoAtd class of convicts,* Cue of tlm female 
keeper considered the vanity of some of these women 
‘curious:* but me nothing curious the matter, 
except *tne expedients they fall upon for indulging it. 
VTJiotfe stray-bonnets,* said the keeper, ‘none of tiiem 
can besr^ and it is as much as ever we fan do to make 
them put them, on when they are "going to see the 
doctor. They . think they look much bette^ in tl^ir 
caps. On^ woman, 1 give you my word, took the fbpes 
off her hammock, and put tlwm round the bottom 
of her dress, so os to make the •skirt seciu fuller. 
‘Another one had flUed her gown with coals round the 
bottom for the same object ; and others, again, have 
taken th% wire from round thf dinner-cans, and used 
it as stiffners to their stays. <^ie actually took the 
tmfpil frmu under the buttons, and m^de it into a ring. 
Ton would hSrdly bellmre it, ^rimp8,^ut 1 have known 
w«mfn*Bcrape the bif their cells, and us| the 
powd^ of the w lute wash 0 whiten their complexion* 
Indeed, there is hardly any t^k they be at 

if wejiid ndt k^p a sharp eye Upon tbeih.’ 

; the grand exciteQ)erd( of the 

receiving a letter from their friends. 


ThOvi^aplainV deri^ a Aleasantdboking yf^ng woman, 
thf pbst-wo^^^ add she described I^e^f!^8k as thi 
(■■;mbsi?agree^^ .ab./their duties. ; '*']S|Pohe-''khbw^ 
;.bursci^,r,^dd:;;:rt^^^ * how. 


forward to fho airiral of th^ letters ; * md when she 
put one under the^door bf a cell, Caliiag to the inmate 
that she had done sO, our author was thrilled with 
the scream of delight that burst, from the heart of the 
captive. When the expected letter does no# come, We 
are told that they sat pd mpped over the (iisappoint- 
ment, day after da}^ till they probably worked them- 
8elges*up into such a fUry as to break and tear up 
everything about them. Almost all the convicts have 
a fancy receptacle for such treasures, made by tbem-^ 
selves in ^le form of a large watch-pockety* and hung, 
up in their cells. It is to that they apply in their 
times of depression. They sit down, and taking odt 
the priceless documents, read them over again, per- 
haps for tlic hundredth time, as the only consolation 
this world has for them. 

‘ C) ves,’ said the lady-governor, ‘ I find them very 
Bcnsitive io family ties, and 1 am often touched myself 
to think such wicked creatures should have siicl^^^ 
tender feelings ! * . These wicked creatures were mosti^:^^ jj 
all thieves, but in generaf they had led otlierwise aban^l ' 
doned lives, and some were* dreeing their weird; 
graver crimes. «• . 

‘ “This one coming tow^ards us,” whisperea the prin- 
cipal matron, “ is in for life, for the murder of her 
child. You wouldn’t think i4 would you, sir, to look 
at her?” and assuredly tliero was no trace of brutal 
ferocity in her countenance. “Her conduct here has 
been always excellent — she’s as gentle as a lamb; I 
really think slic’s sincerely penitent. — That one now 
approacliing us,” she added, “is one of the worst- 
tempered girls in tlm whole prison. By lier smile, 
you would take her to be the very opposite to vliat 
siie is. — Yonder woman,” continued the matron, “is 
one of the best we have here, and yet she’s in for 
biting off a man’s ear; but the man had. been trying 
to injure her very mucli before she was roused tt) it.”* 
Tlie women so pointed out were exercisif!^ in the 
grounds with the rest of the 200 convicts. All were 
pacing in couples among the grass-plots and flower- * 
beds — for the airing-yard as^^ell as the prison-dress is 
indebted to the tastcj of the authorities— and ‘ chatting 
as they go like a large school, so that llic yard posi- 
tively rings as if it were a market-place.* They had 
all a neat atid cleanly look, spite of the straw- 
bonnets of their aversion, and w'cre remarkable for 
the tidiness of their shoes and stockings. 

The chapel is another instance of taste, being at once 
simple and handsome ; and in the opinion of our kind- 
hearted and observant author, there can hardly be a 
prettier or more touching sight in the world than it 
presents when tilled with its ifonvict congregatipp, 
joining with womanly ardour in the servipc. AU fyes 
were fixed upon the cliaidain : the unhappy women Us- 
temed to him as to a father with the faith of cliildrch * 
and the con lesions of sin and supplications foi; mercy 
^ttcred in the general responses of tliese unfortunates, 
drew forth irresistibly from the looker-on his own 
prayers for their forgiveness to swell the common, cry. 
Tlie minister of tlie chapel well deBerve» to be looked 
up to as a father. His visit to tl)e nursery of the 
prison, incidentally mentioned, is quite touching, 
when all the Uctle creatures, recognising their friend, 
instaAtly toddled up to him, and ^re ukcn into his 
arms and kissed one by one, '*Ab wo left the rooha,* 
says Mr Mqyhew, ‘ the matron whispered to us thit 
the pictojes for the children, hanging up against the . 
wall, were’^given by the clergyman., . 
retui»ed to the nurserjr, later in the day, we fouhd ' 
the mothers at work at sPme hew fi^ks th^ tlie^ 
chaplain’s daughter haii pxesenfed to the poor nttle 
things.* Indeed his faxhily was is well beloved by the 
prisoners as himself. ^The osoung people' bad evi- 
dtutiy made' withrlthe history 

of - .each", wj^tched 'Wpnih^' care ;. ,■ 
and while thh: sphe diij^ypJw iltilfis intjirebt in the 






chaplain^s duty, ilia Bpoko pf the pMr fallen 

vromen with exquiMi^ and delighted to 

recount to ' us how apme of th# convicts Wd been 
reeiaimed, and how little the world really knew of the 
trials and temptations of such characters.* 

We ha;ye only to add, that out of 200 of the convict 
women liberated pn ticket-of-leavej only four^were 
recommitted ; and even these four the lady-jfovemor 
could hardly beiieye to be guilty, ‘the police are so 
sharp with the '^or things.* On being brought back, 
the womea were in agonies of shame ; and one, the* 
n^pther' of twins, gave herself so completely np to 
despair as to attempt her life several times. If we 
understand the lady correctly, her opinion is, that the 
police, proceeding on a foregone conclusion, fix their 
fangs in the wretched creatures because tliey are ticket- 
of-leave women, and persecute them till th^y are 
convicted on little more than the evidence if former 
bad character. This 'should be looked into searchingly 
by the authorities, as it irap^jes a charge against the 
police of almost inconceivable cowardice and brutality. 

“ ^ 1 

TC/ STAND GO DF A THEE. 

Tiikrb are everywhere social customs which may%be 
regarded as so many sWares laid for the incautious 
inhabitant or the ignorant foreigner; hut no country 
is so rich in this .respect as fa belle France, Having 
been lately the victim of one of these traditional 
traps, I will describe it here, in order to warn others 
against it. 

IJ^ing a bachelor Of a certain age, I occupied a 
snug little apartment on the third flfwr of a nice 
house or Mtel, as the concierr/e used to call it, in the 
Faubourg St Honord. The first floor, a very splendid 
suite of rooms, was occupied hy M. . and Madame 
de Pouptirt, an interesting young couple, whose 
acquaintance I had hod the honour of making through 
.a common female friend, Madame de Grand ville. 
Having once or twice dined at their table, madamc 
was thereupon kind cnougli to bestow on me the agree- 
able title of an ami de la maison; and I was at the 
time rather proud of this circumstance, little think- 
ing how much the distinction would cost me. 

One evening, I was (V)mfortably seated in my fautenil 
d la Voltaire, perusing one of those papers which are 
read with as little attention as they are written by 
the journalists themselves, and which Lamartiue has 
described as Scho du matin que le soir on oublk^ when 
the bell rang at ray door. <)n opening, I recognised 
my first-floor neighbour, the amiable M. de I'oupart; 
and^flter the usual sklutations, the following conver- 
sation took place between us: — 

‘Excuse me, sir,* said M. de Poupart, ‘for inters 
Tupting you at ID late an hour; and an apology is 
the more , necessary, b 1 am about to commit 
an mdiScretion.* • 

‘I am glad to hear it/ said I; ‘for I was afraid at 
first some misfortune might have happened to 
madame.* / 

‘0 no, th^k you j she is as well as can be ex- 
pected in heir situation ; for I have come to say, that 
since the afternoon I have had the good-fortupe to 
b«icome the fkther of a most beauti^^ chubby, 

rosy little fellow.* ' 

‘I’m glad to hear it t pray accept for betli madame 
and you my belt cohgratulatioiis and mptffc sincere 
wishes/ ■ tV'/ y . .. 

‘X thousand ttiahks/ said iny obligm^ neigbliour ; 
‘and^i connectloh-^yih that happy event, I luive just 
something very trifling to ask (jif you. , My good wif^^ 
as you must be awaTe* i« a littft inclined to super- 
stitiwi, Ihidb the: cemveat^ducatibu She 're^ to; 
not done : m}ich. lessening that dispositipu. 

You may 4mag^ wiM^hat anxiety she pondered 
over the#fotttre desttoS bfrto expected ^fixst-toi, 


I and tpuchiag tbqfn ahe 

/ hufilt, who piiedicted thafci be^ veiy ' 

fortunate if it hatf a hflppjf g^fother. ^ We\ have 
been on the look-out ever sine^ among 
and acquaintances for the most prospb3l^S^^ 
is difficuk; one has t<^ many children $ tother none , 
at- all; a third has a cross wife; a fourth has specu- 
lated in the funds: an short, there is not fill ' 
the whole circli who would exclaim, with Canmd e's , 
metaphysical pedagogu'^ that all is for the bto in 
this best of worlds. At lejigtl^ it struck Madtob 
Poiipart that you are a true child of fortune— a 
thoroughly lucky man.’^I acknowledged the compli- 
ment by bowing in silence. A.‘ Yes, ydu— -a bachelor, 
without cares or anxieties of any kind, enjoying jffqod 
health and a fine independence— ^ou stand In the very , 
sunshine of fortune; and therefore I ask you, in my 
own name and that of my%ife, to stand godfather to 
our child/ « 

At first I declined politely, thinking the request a 
little curious ; but M. de Poupart called it a trifle 
—although be should fee/ much obliged; and there 
is always something so touching even in maternal 
wealaiess and superstition, that I iisscnted at last. 

As Ko man Catholics arc acfuatomcd to their 

children as. soon as possible, the ceremor^ was fixed 
for the next*duy but one, and was to tate place #t the 
venerable church of St Koch. There was no time 
to be lost ; and, being thoroughly ignCI*ant*of French 
manners and us^^es, I appli(?d the next morning to 
Madame de Grandville, and begged her to tell me 
what I was to do. She was exceedingly kind ; aa^litgred 
me that the invitation was a token of high considera- 
tion’ on the part of M. and Jiladame tie Poupart, and 
said there was nothing at all to do but to make a 
few trifling presents. Besides, I was to enjoy the 
good-fortune of having one of the most elegjint and 
beautiful young ladies of Paris — that is to say, her own 
dear niece — as partner in the* ceremony, for she was 
to stand godmother. The obliging lady immediately 
wrote a memorandum of what was wanted, addressed 
to the director of La Belle Jardiniere, a very ftfehion- 
able establishment of nouveautes, as the Parisians call 
it. She would look after the rest herself. . I returned 
thanks, look the billet, and drove hastilj’' to the elegant 
shop. 

A veiy^ engaging demoiselle de boutique (at home we 
call her a sliop-woman) read' the letter, ^nd shewed me 
I at once a charTuing godchild’s basket. » XL was bii^ly 
indeed, but it cost L.4. Nothing else womd do, said 
i tlie pretty degsoiselle, and so X toqk it. Then she 
herself chose a beautiful box, th^ I>< 9 ’fum 0 *ef, which 
j was exquisite, and filled it gracefully with two dozen 
pair of fine gloves, two fans — one a precieus antique* 
and the other an artistic modern one — several phials, 
of essences, and a necklace of Turkish pearls. She . 
hawjknl n» at the same time | handsome bill— written 
on ^}y;ed paper, adorifbd with an engraving in goldr^- 
and the different itenJa amounting to L.17. I 'diij,: 
not dare to raise rfli objection, as this pretty box ^ 
destined for my elegant partner, and X took, reluc^,;, 
tantly, I must confess^ twenty-one napoleonk : 

my purse. ’ . 

I thought this was behaving pretty well, and Weat 
triifinphantly to Madame de Grandville* ^whw Jiid not 
look absolutely difiighteA , , - 

‘ Tfco box,* she remarked, ‘ though riolt at ajl rien^ la 
handsome, and I hope your fair lady - will r®(»tyev 
with pleasure. • But sec, here are the be^tiful liitlie 
presents^ have bought for you to giv$ thei accourASif; 
fifty firanii^worth of bonboni and sweete optlie b^t 
description, to filT the baato^ 

f sts ; a bl-onzc ni^if^taibp;^yvOa^, a^^ 

1 fjngrflpMsd by 

nty louis: ortfty y 

^aUd: for:tlie^'mirse, ;:iiy:bap^of rekX..^':' 


CH^MBBES’S Jt)UBNAL. 


five loui^a tnerMothing ; for ^li© nursery-n^d, (to use his ;p»rn w^ds) ** a great heap of victims diseased 
ihiA *®rench BhawK-tftfa is enough for her* f ebohli for Ufe/and Ukejy to posterity for ages beastly 


and cthonght me n lucky fellow. And, beside there "e®*> aeformity, been the result of employing 
1^ tefore me a frightful aerfes «f aremeii, to be given «'«■ vaccine in uranmerable instances, and its fatal poison 
eveiy year to my blessed godchild. But what could had removed mMy an ml^ untimely from tlie world.’ 
I do? The pill wae bitter Meed, but I was obliged ‘“Various beastly diseases, writo 1 ^ Bewicy, “common 


a ^ mortification and enormous Indeous swell^ of the face, 

, ™**'‘*“^ uvutjuut JMUUL Aauuauw uc uiaiuavitix, b rcsembhiig tlio countimancu of an ox wUh the eyes di.s- 
Ithought itugly,for it cost too much, t^^ted, and eyelids forced out of their true situation; 
g,I had the honour ot fetching the b ooming lady 2 ^ diseased joints, &c.” Some, after vaccination, were 
carriage, and we drove to theebumh; tlio gudraot her actually supposed to “cough like cows,” and “bellow like 
having put iny necklace of Turkish pearls round her jfor Avere theological reasons, of course, wanting 

fair neik, and I liolding her fiow'ers In my hand. My fc,. calling in question the ortliodoxy of vaccination, as 
costly presents had been thankfully received by the of other new discoveries# and practices. “ Smsall-pox,” 
young mother, the nurse, ^nd the nursery-maid, and argues Dr RowlcV; “ is a visitation from God, and 
my good taste was much applauded. In the church, originates^ in man; bul^the cow-pox is produced by pre- 
a new scries began. Before the child was christened, sumptuous, impious man. The former, Heavoj# ordained; 
I had to give a W'ax-taper to the cure] an offeryg to the latter is perha})s a daring and profane violation of our 
the rfcfliVc, pour-hoires tf.^ the sexton, the choristers, holy religion/* “ The projects of these vaecimators seem,” 
the swiA’se, t^e sacristan, the door-keeper, tlie giver of it 2 vas affirmed, “to bid bold •defiance to Heaven itself, 
holy->Kater ; besides alms for the poor of the parish, even to the will of God.” “ The vaccine,” exclaimed one 
the. wants of the church, the missions, the convents, uf its enemies, “ was the damnedest thing ever proposed; 

I thtvighlffit W'ould never come to an end. At he wished the inventors were all hanged, and he would 
last the baby was duly received iiito the Christian his vote for its being dune.” Strung i>ii;tures were 
comtuunity, and we went away, the suisse preceding hung up to the public eye of the misw.'nc.s it would in- 
us with great pomp,%and striking hi.s cane against Gie hdlibly lead to in case of the recurrence of cjiidemic 
pavement of the lioly building in a masterly way. I f^all-pox. “In many families,” wTitos an author wftom 
huhg my iiead, fbr my purse >vaa empty ; and, beside.s, \ h*'»'‘'* already quoted * there will be none to attend the 

I IM the mortification to see tlmt imothor name tlian wil quit their i-at.ents for their own saietj', 

T ) and servants will ny from their masters houses to shun 
mme was entered in the parish-register, because 1 Tlmn shall exnerierme a hnnid 


did riot belong to tbo Catholic persuasion, and to hear 
that my godchild did not even bear my name: for wOio 
in France wrould consent to have a son called Feter? 
l>^sire>Eug^Ae 19 much prettier and more modern. 


the pestilence. Tlien we shall experience a horrid scene 
of public and ])rivate calamity— brought on Iw a medical 
experiment, embraced without due consideration, extended 
by a fash transgression over the bounds of reason; aml^ 


l>^Mre-Eug^n© 2 # machpren conviction of its inutility, oUstiiiatcly 

So I had spent about 120 guineas for a compliment continued by the most degra’ding relapse of philosophy 
■from Madame de l^upiirt, a courtesy from the nurse, ever disgraced a civilised world.” 

nosegay from the godmother, and a flou sh from a Simpson's Medical Writings^ edited hy Drs Priestley and 
suisse with a cocked-hat. I found these rather expen- Storcr, 

give honours, and declared inwardly, like the poor ’ • 

raven in Da Fontaine's fable, Mats vn peu tardj qu\on ' 

I ne m'y prendrait plus. F A Y - F L O W E R S. 


^•OPPesfTION TO VACCINATION. 

*Db fiQi 7 iJiBBj.i^earncstly and publiclyfpupplicated his 
msyestji Cgorge ni.fo suppress “ the destructive practice 
of vuedne inoculation throughout his dominions.** “ It 
ought,” observed Professor Monro of Edinburgh, “ to be 
pvoMbitq^ by act of parliament:” “ The tlolhrge of Physi- 
cians hav®;”* exclaimed Dr Moseley, “ a duty to perfoim, 
and I trust this business will not escape them^’ Othgrs, < 
despairing of king, parlijfcent, it* colleges, appeal^ to 
the people tiidnselves. “It #ould,” said Dr Brown, 
“undoubtedly be downright madness dto imagine they will 
‘ condescend to encourage it.” The Anti - vaednarian 
Society called upon the public “ to second their efforts 
in supporting the cause of htftnanity against cow-pox 
injuries,” and bcftoUi|bt their, aid suppress “ the cruel 
despotic tyranny of forcing misery on ^hc 

hmD<^nt nabas of the Bfi, 6 r-*-a m’oss violation of religion, 

* lUipruli^^ and hum5it|.J* * * 

■ even fatil consequences wrere Woldly 

;«veiv?4 to be the direct and iriimediatCuresults of Vacci- 
cow-pox ihooulatior^were published 
of London; *^1 have,” ajjeged Dr 
Ijliylitktn to tiie Chelsea ^ospitaV clu\di;en 
without losing the. sense of torment 
tlm Dr Rojrlfy, physidan 1 


FAY-FLOWERS. 

1 ii,AV 2 : won a garden from Elf-land, 

Wliere feathery fem-lcave.s wave, 

And a flower, named but by the fairy-folk, 

Lifts up its Jances brave— 

Its crimson lances, all crystal clear. 

Plumed with a sea-green crown, 

And another that bears bn an ivory Stalk 
Gray tufts of silvery down. 

Here cluster garlands of orhbd leaves 
That .shadow with tapestry gi'een 
Bright orange cups, with theh\purplS hearts 
Frosted with diamond sheen — 

Or delicate bells, like the opal gauze - 

OfthcAIay-fly-»shimmeriiigliwmg— 

A faery chaidct all scented soft 
Witb the primrose breath of Spring ; 

And^Yolvet verdure spreads dchly 4^^ 

• Ti^hOi^ those diin fib w'rets shined 
Though 'tis only, a patch of woodland moss ^ 
To any eye but ajino ! • 

. . ■ ■ , ■. 'FXisa Cbavjem Grkkn. 
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DOCTORS DJFFER. 

We have had a remafkaV^i illustration of the pro- 
verb in a late trial. The symptoms at the death of 
Cook were the same as those 'seen in animals killed 
by strychnine, says Dr A. S. Taylor, lecturer on 
medical jurisprudence at Guy’s Hospital. The symp- 
toms were irreconcilal»lo with every disease I am 
acquainted with— the vomiting in particular irrecon- 
cilable with strychnine, says Dr Lelheby, medical 
officer of liealth to the city of London. If Btr 3 ‘chnine 
has been taken in a sufficient dose to poison, it ought 
to he discovered in the body, if the proper tests be 
used, says Mr W. llerapath, professor of chemistry 
and toxicology at the Bristol Medical 8<!hool. I have 
no hesitation in saying that strychnine is, of all 
poisons, niinefal or vegetable, the most easy of detec- 
tion, says Dp Letholy. When death is the consequence 
of the ailrninistration of stryclmia, if the quantity is 
small, I should not c.xpect to find trace, in the 
body after death, says Dr Christison, Professor of 
Materia Medica in the llniversity of Edinburgh, and 
author of a laborious work on poison.^. In several 
cases of animals which I poisoned by str^^chnine, I 
could discover no ti;^ce of it in the body— tlie cause 
i.s that the poison is absorbed into the blooil, and 
changed ; so pronounces the above Dr Taylor. In 
forty animals killed by strychnia Avhicli 1 liave 
-examinodj I invariably found tljc heart full on the 
right side [a result arising from death hy asphyxia], 
declares Mr Nunnolqy, professor of surgery at Leeds. 

1 iiavq examined the interior of animals that have 
been killed by; ^trychmner-, but I have not observed 
in such .that the right side of the heart was 

usually full of blood V thus pronovances Dr Todd, 
pbysiGkn of King’s College Hospital. A bad •state 'l^f 
health, leading to nervous irritation,, and this followed 
hy a convulsive disease— such is the view which Mr 
Nunneley takes of the cause of Cook’s death. 1 have 
never seen a case in which tlie symptoms that I have 
heard described hero> arose fVom any disease, avers, 
btt the other , hanik Sir Bei^ Broclie, a surgeon of 
unusually large experience. When men having these 
1 eminent posUibUS in the :mcdic4 world d^er so widely, 
or rather so flUtly contradict olher,<iftost people 
out of the prbfessidn recolye 8^ the Jiith to 

be ijjaced in the doctor. a decidedly 

uncomfortably feeUrIk in 4he public mind. 

Yet this variance amongst medical men is no greater 
than tiat| which is eccasionally mve<d6d a» exiting 
among 

■■/regardidg a mine|(Sl. WM'- wliich;;-'^ 


leased on the estate of Tprbanehill, and had proved a 
source of extraordinary profit. The landlord;^ alleging 
that this mineral was not coal, or any other of the 
minerals Avhicli had been specified, but a wholly diffe- 
rent article of superior value, claimed L.10,000 damages 
for its having been worked during tbe preceding three 
ycftts. Tlie great question brouglit before the j.pry vras 
—Is this mineral properly ftoal or not ? If coal, then 
the leastdmldcr was clearly entitled to»ra^80 it. If not 
coal, then, according to tlie landlord’s view of die mat- 
ter, he w'as not entitled to dig for ik T,fie presiding 
judge ultimately recommended the jury to decide the 
matter according to their conception of what was con- 
templated between the two paniies in the lease,; and 
they gave a verdict for the leasel^ldcr accordingly. 
But tliis is not what w'e have hero to remark upon. 
What \vQ have now to recall to our readers is, the 
startling discrepancy of opinion as to the nature of 
the mineral which appeared among the scientific men 
brought forward as witnesses. Professor Ansted, 
mining-geologist, said it h!id not the essential quaUties 
of coal. Professolp Brandc, a chemist, finding 70 per 
cent, of volatile matter iu the Torbanehill mineral, 
and only 21 per cent, in Newcastle coal, Iwaides some 
other difierences, pronounced the former to be not coal, 
l^rofessor Anderson, of Glasgow, another \ chemist, 
stated that coal is black, with a conchoid al fracture; 
this mineral i| brown, with a slaty fructuro. *For these 
and other reasons, this mineral is notfCOiil..«dt is 
different even from cannel-coal, which comes nearest 
to it in chaiUcter. According tp Jl& Milne Home, an 
amateur geologist of eminence, the mineral* wfls a bitu- 
minous sbalc^ not coal. Mr Gbapman^ professor of 
mineralogy attPoronto, deemed it a clay iDjpregnated 
with infiammable mutter ; it could not be called coal. 

Hugii Miller, aVtbor o^ The Old Red Sandki6n^ 
finduig the mineral Judtjiont in a ffxed carbon^epUs 
base, while it pog^essed, wlmt all true coals a 

base of earth, was of opinion that it was not coat 
other geologists pronounced to nearly the 
Then came the ingenious Goorgo WUsop# 
fessor of Technology in the Uni vei^ty pi B^^nbu^gh, 
wftm thought that H was not coal,; ho 

available coke,* Professor a 

mi^scopists, repudiated fe pB; becaUsp^^^^^ 

not the propoi' organic strucihife?^pder their 

■ j^resenting ■' nb. ■ trace of -, a,' - J^r^y ■ 

,(mme'’®.'txo()p- of practi0^|niphi':^^p;pg^ 

■ objwtions to 7 . ;■ 

But- iheit- there 'lierios. nf ; 

.scientific wlio 




AJiBSSS’S JOOBNil*.';,' ■ 


iRVh>t-cq3i^^ tlieDldgy-^teiri^^fiiiction$^ to miachie- i 

cf our \bMcil teachers, resu^s^ as. they Henpe tnost 

AtherS' W ^ thoae startling diff^reuces which we see, amongst 

5tii|t^lifiii^her ooal^^ heing nekl w scientific men on qnesiionB within their yespeGtivc 

^ Johnston, of Durham, imUcated many sciences— one set of^ g^lpgists, .for e^taniple, fuHy 

Vpoihts* of resemblance tp coal, and acknowledging a positive progress Of life Iron) the 

m ^ relations. Mr Hoffman, prpfessor of lowest ifossiliferous beds upwards; whffe another set: 

(iemiivry in the government Stfi>ool Mines, had proll^ss to believe thai; mammalia will yet b 
tmade somo experiments with the mineral, and found beside the first trilobites and linguljgD; Professor j 
it to contain the same ingfediertis as coal Professor^ j^pdgwick seeing a decided break in the series^of fossils ' 
Pyfe, Gregory; and <Prapkhind, decnded dt to be at the top or the Llandeilo flags, and. claiming allbelbw j 


coal, a cannM or gas-producing coal. On this side that for his Cambrian system; while Sir Iloderick- 
also ifl[)peared a set ot mo^tTespectable microscopista, Murchison > makes light of that break, in order to 
followed by a lodg series of practical men. In short, maintain a claim for the downward extension of his 
ther^^was fully, as much and as respectable evicience Silurian system : some physiologists following Cuvier 
that the T( 3 rt*anehill mineral ivas coal, as that it was in accepting the purjme of organs as a light to guide 
not coal, and the jury might have hung sus|)en(led in them in4hgir researches, while others reject teleology 
a neutralisation of forces, buf for the suggestion above in all its shapes ; and so on. We may deplore all 

■" - i. 1.—' i: J 


adVerted^o of the judge. 


such admixture of human feeling and prejudice with 


was not a coquette; but left at tvro-and-twenty the 
widow of a man whom she had married in obedience 


When the details of this case were brought forward the bright course of Absd^ute Truth; but we cannot 
“in the newspapers, the public ,prett;y generally accepted help it. We w»eU know that we cannot altogether get 
them, as they have'ac;cept<?d the discrepancies of the quit of the,beggarly elements, do as we will: we must 
medical evidence on Palmer’s trial, as a revelation of submit fo^ a while to vrear them. *' 

the incpmpetency of science to give certain evidoracc The tnie hope manifestly lies in the progress of 
on such a subject. And, ai#a laugh at philosophers is ' scierfee itself. Kvery step we take in well-ascertained 
always relishW,*. mary laughed to see them brought knowledge tends to cxtinguisTi sources of obscurity 
forwarfbin so self-condemnatory a manner. Doubtless, and grounds of difference, and, consequently, to l(?aye 
some even went the length of expressing their belief scientific matters less and less at the m(?rcy oCthe 
that science itself had been weighed in the balance and accidents of human emotions. When the people are 
found wanting— iJroved to be a mockary and a sliam. enabled, to ask, not what do scientific men think and 
Ihe bl^me, however, Ue», far apart both from science say about so and so, but what has .science pronounced 
and from its sincere and true-hearted cultivators. upon it ? they will be in comparative comfort about 

We have no lieaijtation in saying that it mainly lies, many things largely affecting their welfare. 

not in our positive scientific acquirements, but in our . . 

deficiency of science. It is because our knowledge of 

poisons, and their eflects, and of the means of detecting A STOIIY OF ENGLISH LAW. 

their presence in the tissues of the body, is so imper- *> 

feet, tliat medical men gave such discrepant evidence 

respecting the death of Cook. It is because geology CATHKniNis IlBitBEUT was a young and rather pretty 
is but a science of yesterday, full of great gaps and widow, the mother of one little boy, and the mistre.S8 
pbBcuritips, that the Torbaneliill witnesses so stultified ^ handsome house and moderate competence. She 
eacli other. If it had been settled, as it might well coquette ; but left at tvro-and-twenty the 

be, by cexeM expenment conducted und.^ a wmraia- ^ . obedience 

-Sion, whether strychnine is sure to shew itself in the , , « , - -..t. i i j u x 

teeently poieoned Of not, one largo section of the to her fathCT^. raramand, a in.an mthal old enough to 
absurdities we have enumerated miglit have been been lier father luimclf, it was no wonder that 

spared. 1/ any authoritative body of geologists had in a year or so after Mr Herbert’s death neighbours - 
heretofore looked carefully into the w'irole series of began to speculate upon the probabilities cioncerning 
biaclKhflahni.able mineral substances, and pronounced, his successor. In something less than another year, 
^ ;the practical guidance of mining-ailventurcrs and they had settled the matter to the general satisfaction ; 
the laws touchinft^their business, where tie term coa\ and before the third was half gpne, were becoming 
cea^ to *be applicable, and some other term must impatient to know whether the wedding-day was fix&d. 
bei^p, then the Torbaneliill litigation, on which many Presently it became evident that their conclusiona had 
thousands lire* said to have been expendi*!, might have been premature, and at length gossips ^ew weary : 
Wen prSi^ntei^ W obviously suffer Wre, not for though'MTs Hejbertandher lawyer/remaitied o^l^k- 
our knowledge, .but our ignorance. si^bject of discourse, it was geheraliy understood to 

But, while aoience tliussstandsablameless, yfe thiwfi have become one of seco.nd-rate importance, 
many of its eul^^ators a.re fairlji liable to censuws in To the lady herself it was far otherwise, for though 
both cases. Why». it may well be uBfeed by the outer she had not given her heart quite So readily as they 
public, do they presume to pronounce so decisively on might suppose, it certainly was given ; no one knew 
one side or other iu m^ on which our knowledge this better than herself, unless, perhaps, the person on 
is as yet so^far fiim ripe ? The •only answer that can whom it was Wstowed. Perhaps he had kno^ it 
be given is, that ioi^tific men M'C only men, and so before she did: if he had not, most ^bobly he would 
are apt to be overconfident about the Util© they kno^, never have known It at all. - 

liable to vW even the Mysteries of nature as they George Stui^t— such was his name— Was the young 
d^heir own vRnities*Vl^ iiltorestB*and not always partner of §n old attoniey, in whose hands Mr Herbert , 
^ekpaM^.of seeing weU before' tiiem when they undertlke had left hia ^fe’S affairs. Ubese proved to be ratlier 
to advlfe mankind. A scientific: mao bae his crotchets, complicated, add, as a natTiral 00nsequence« the lawyer 
soon ^es to love a grWt deifi better than and Ids client frequently mot. Stuart was the work^^ 

^ ^ of his own, albeit a ^eak one, partner, though not hesSi of the firm ; and Mrs HerWrt 

ftbd fondle, and bnpg on all grew into the habit of iWktog to him as her adviser, , 

QQCflSions r ^ the better ideW of bther men without considering ho^ fiat tw|iahit might lead her. 
llP'perna^ rejectod?^^^ simply tli#y are M is not easy . to say Wb^her ^Stuart did consider 

human W was not a ehiWW^ easily 


of. .by;,hatate:-:and'.;e9ii^ i0(Wh^WS®ty».'h0- 


the imputation of wnguliurity; Keterthcless, this was 
tbe imputation always attach^^to him, though . with 
what reason few could decide, for he scrupulously 
avoided every appearance which could have justified 
it. In dress, manners, habits, and acqulrepients, he 
differed nothing from others of his rank; yet there 
must have been a difference somewhere, for evfer3'jOne 
acknowledged, though none could define it. A few 
suggested that it arose froni his somewhat unusual 
style of rjpuntenance ; others, more justly,* considerei 
this not a cause, but an effect. 

Why \^a 8 this an unusual face? Nothing in his 
features was extraordinary. He had, of course, the 
usual items, not excepting two gray eyes and a chin/ 
But there was nothing surpassingly handsome in any 
of them : it was in expression only that his features 
were roparkable. At first sight, young Sidles pro- 
nounced him melancholy, young men declared him 
proud; but both opinions were qualified on a closer 
acquaintance. There was am odd mixture of gentleness 
and sternness in the short, firm curve of liis lip : it 
left one jti doubt whether the original clisracter had 
been harsh or tender. So with liis eye; its cold, hard j 
gaze was tempered by a peculiar softness, and, the I 
bjiholder was puzzled tCi know which was the natural, 
wJiich the acquired expression.' 

To Mrs Herbert, Stuart’s manner was always sirnplj’^ 
respectful. Self-possessed at all times, even cold and 
taciturn upon occasions, it was entirely without effort 
he acquired any influence over her. So completely 
had this indifference beguiled her from tlie examination 
of* her own feelings, that it was not until she was 
startled into fearing the loss of his friendsliip that she 
began to understand how highly she Ijad prized it. 
He, having perhaps more knowledge of the human ' 
heart, perceived long before slic did whither all this 
might teifil, and graduiilly, very gradually, he sought 
to lessen the danger. His visits became less frtfquent, 
his manners more formal. This was the means by 
wliich Mrs Herbert was jiwakened to the consciousness 
of her own partiality, and at the same time stung with 
tlic belief that he suspected and scorned it. This hist 
mortification, however, could not endure long, for not 
the most fastidious (Jplicacy could have detected any- 
thing in his bearing towards her which the proudest 
woman could have resented ; and the deep respetet, the 
almost reverence with which he treated her when they 
met in general society, soon satisfied lierthat, whatever 
his feelings for her might be, contempt certainly was 
not among them. All this was very tantalising, and 
so^e women might Iiavc grown weary ; hut Catherine 
Herbert, however much slie might feel the bitterness 
of unrequited affection, could not, if she had wished, 
have recalled or transfeired hers. 

But after all, her lot was far from bqing an unhappy 
one; her little son was an admirable security agaiivt 
dulncss and solitude. Alas ! she knew not how much 
he had ministered to her happiness, until he was sud- 
denly snatclftd from her. Stunned by the blow, almost 
wishing that the cruel fever liad taken her too, how 
bitterly, even Without knowing it, did she miss the 
consolations of sympathy I Lifb seemed henceforward 
a blank to her, ^nd yet life must be endured; for 
tliough her health had suffered severely, youtli and 
strength forbade the release that she inmost sighed 
for.. - And Oeorge Stuart, cold, callous, unfeeling as 
he Burned, what was, there in the death "df an infant 
toaxciteiiis regret? He scarcely dared to ask litmself;. 
bUiswhen he did summon courage to .analyse his 
feelings, the truth As soon arrivcid at. It is not till 
luisfdrttlne overtakes the object of its love, that a noble 
mind indirstands hoy deep that love has bc^n. Tlie 
blow that I^truck liff heart CDrapiunlcated: tOj 

his j: of his sorrow fpv 

l^r^ytoent % to himiseif that 

he'ip¥ei;':'h0r.''^ '■# 0 why 


N»; this iniist ljot be: cdldfiroiw . stood on Hi* fore- 
head at the thought. / i ' / . * 

Some weeks elSpsed arter, her;lit^b boy’s death*«re 
they met. Stuart wai unable wholly to fils 

agltatiop ; and she, grateful for his evident 's3«ri^>athy, 
could scarcely controf her emotion. Few; words were 
spoken, yet that shmt interview gave her mprd plea- 
sure than slie b.ad hoped ever again to know. Jlid ho 
then love her after ail? And if bo, why dkl he fear* 
to letjhcr suspect it? *>¥1101. meant that suddeh'flush, 
chased again to deadly paUsieso? Why jjid his hand 
so abniptly relinquish hers, unless through the fear 
that she should detect its treinbiing V J.Iy such inq*nirie3 
as these— foolish except to a woman— did she beguile 
many a lonely lionr away. But somethiug else was in 
store for her. * • 

She had been from honjp for several weeks, visiting 
a distant relative, wlitm, on returning, she was informed 
that Mr Stuart had called once, and his agecT partner 
twice, in her absence. Slie wondered at this, for Mr 
Morgan rarelj' tool: so much interest in lior aflairs as 
this proceeding seemed to indicate. It was, in fact, 
owing to Stuart’s earnest request that he had called, 
^StiArt becoming dail^' more convinced of the nfcesaitj' 
for his absenting himself. * 

It M'as Lvi unlucky move on his^parh ‘^frs Herbert, 
fancying that the business must ])e of imi^irtance, 
called at the office tJie morning after ^cr return. Both 
partners were absent, but expet^ted momefttnrify ; and 
Mrs Herbert seated herself to await their coming. 
On a table beside lier lay a heap of unopened Jetters, 
and she began mochanic.'ill3^ to remark the diflbrent 
appearance of each. Tliorc were panels of documents, 
addressed in the round stiff liand wliich betokened 
their legal import; largo letters in blue envelopes, 
with immense seals ; smaller ones in delicate cream 
colour, with arms and crest emblazoned thereon. All 
these bore the address of the firm, but one, the last 
which Mrs Herbert took up wa^ simply inscrihed to 
‘ G. Stuart, Esq.’ 

Now, there was nothing very strange in thy}. Mrs 
Herbert knew that jirivate letters were seldom if ever 
addressed to the office, and most probably the writer 
of this had erred through inadverfpnce. But some 
stranga thought must have flitted through Mrs 
Herbert’s brain, for she stood for some moments gazing 
at the paper in her hand, as if everything e]se in the 
vrorld was ft^gotten. Suddenly she heard the outer 
door open ; .and hastily replacing the better "/f? she 
had found it. with the address downwards, she flung 
dow'n her veifand walked to the svifUlow. 

It was Stuart himself who entered, but TVlf Morgan 
was scarcely a step behind him. i\jlter a quiet 
greeting, Stufrt passed on to the table where the 
letters lay, arid Mr Morgan proceeded to fiiform his 
visitor qf the business on which he had wished to see 
h^f. Fortunately, h» requii^cl only assenting answers, 
and ^hese Mrs Herbert contrived to give, though her 
attention w^as otkerwise occupied. Mr Morgan left 
her to fetch some document from the outer office^ 
and, glad of the relief, she drew aside her veil to 
breathe more freely. 'Stuart's liand was 09 the letter, 
the lady's letter, and )»e opened it without observing 
the address. A strange look shot across Jig counte- 
nance as the spi^ad sheet me^bis eye ; a look of anger 
am^ detestation, subdued at once into scornfu# paty; 
But Catherine Herbert knew ndt what tb^t look^ 
expressed ; sbg saw only that it betokehsid some strong \ 
emotion,' and the rush of fueling deprivad her of the 
power^o# think. Her eyes cloM involqiiteily, but 
only for a moinent ; she umfd mi fkintt and reopening 
them, sh€^ saw his . fixed uijpft jier with a J[,ook so 
i^oquen t oLo verw h^min^ apguiili, lHat all^hougb t pt 
herself wa^n a moment eclipse^. 

' By what attunge it tl&t in the ifcast of 

a tme womXn the iwUdest ^lassipnS are soraelimes 




■ ilio moil^ j^bhltlc ^ lies 

■? Si^^oyfe is fx^ A : the p^ro fiftl trustfulnoiw 

undeceiyiSj!; spirfi. Stuart’s look 
irjot by one of love. At that moment, 
would not have scrupled to confess it, 
tbougli never till that moment had she felt it so 
entirely hopeless. The impul^ of jealousy was 
sWailowed up in that of generous affeation ; and the 
grateful brightness that started into Stuart’s eye,s 
shewed that he understood and di)preciated her feph'ng. 

Yes, he jj^nderstood* ttlk At sight of the letter, 
which^ to him posseted a fearful interest, he had 
involuntarily glapced at Mrs Herbert. The change 
in he*/ countenance told him liow she had interpreted 
ins, llnd to Wis own painful emotions was added this 
eff observing hers. There was aiiotlior feeling too — 
more selfish perhaps, but ojiually iiatura? — the dread 
of losing Jier esteem. It was this she read in his face ; 
to this her look gave answer. Men know not the 
strength of a woman’s love, when they suppose that 
any one shock, no matter how violent, can materially 
alter it. 

Mr Morgan returned in a very few minutes ; little 
did he know the change those minutes had wrought in 
that silent couple ! They v^tro, to all appearance, just 
as he had left them — ^hey had not spoken ; vul though 
Stuart’s* lieart might be groaning within him, though 
Mrs Herbert’s might be M'hiier now than her 
cheeks had Wu before, Mr Morgan saw it not. The 
veil, the thi(dc black veil, was down ag-Yin ; and by the 
time liUrhad finished h^s explanations, she h.ad regained 
her stlf-command. , 

The remainder tf)f that day she spent rather sadly. 
Bidding her servants deny her to every one, she shut 
herself into her chamber, ami indulged in a passion of 
weeping j yet her tears were not tho.se of unmixed 
sorrow. There is no nook so small but that hope will 
find a way through it; and whatever might be the 
mystery which encircled 8luart, Catherine was satisfied 
tliat it arose from misfortune rather than error. 

She vias right: but this setnmid to afford little con- 
solation to him, as, pacing up and down ^’is chamber, 
he w'ore away ilie night. It was long ere he could 
think : the strong discipline to which he had for years 
Bubjected himself was for once powerless; the. tumult 
of ids feelings defied all government. Ah, it is easy 
to bear our own griefs ; but the suficrings of tho!«e we 
love it is impossible to see and remsijfn unmoved ! 
Night^wa.8te^^l day dawned, and still his line of action 
was unchoaen. 


I Gcbrge' Stuart sat at his desk, little inclined for 
ij businesSf jut less for anything else. ISortunately, it 
i was mere routine-work lie had to attend to, until Mr 
Morgan came in. Tliey were in a private ojjlce aiyl 
alone. , ^ 

‘George,’ said riie old man, Vou don’t look (fuite 
yourself to-day. Suppose you shut this up, and tJtko 
A walk.* 

‘ Where ? * Stixat^ knew tiiat his walk was to be on 
business, i- * 

Mr Morgan told him, i*1tere waS a client to be called 
on in ono^str€*et, and a deed to be inquired after in 
another. Lastly, Mrs j^rbert^ust 1^ informed that 
lier*nlbTtgage on a cert^ ebttS^ was worth nex| to 
tnothinft inasmuch as it liiad ■previously mortgaged 
fio its fuU value. ^ V 

Stuaj’t satfstilb^for some moihchtif;, ana then coldly 
and hi raself from the propqse4 ''^k. 

partiftriyaa not to be so put off, M first, he 
-||Pte(l %|i:$tii 2 firt’s cpii^d^c, wondered at liis^tidious*^ 
||Wv8» flhd w; that his vras 

to arauserheffian^cd blsi 

i tope,- Aid seribuwy^ but very kindly, 

informed of the reason: of hia fuend'is rcfusAl. ■ ’ 


Kow, Geotg^ Stmirt was not a man to be que.stioned 
on his own afialtSf and to any othOr person lie might 
have replied coldly or disddnfally ; perhaps* he would 
not have replied at all; but for Mr Morgnp he had a 
real respect, which was well merited, lluring the fbur" 
or five years of their partnership, the yoUng man had 
beeq treated by the elder one with uniform- kiiidhess 
and delicacy. If now the latter seemed to be over- 
stepped, George knew well that it was qnly an excess 
of tho former feeling which occasioned tlis^ itrespass, 
»So, instead of that impenetrable look of distance by 
which common inquirers are repelled, he half smiled 
as he •answered : 

* It is not always possible to give a reason for our 
likings or dislikings. Is it not enough to say that I ' 
feel disinclined to walk ? ' 

Mr Mbrpan shook his head, and laughed a little. 

‘ Come, George ; be op^n with me. How has site Vexed 
you?* 

This w*as too blunt. Stiiart looked angry ; but in a 
minute or two replied gently : ‘You are mistaken, my 
good frieiuk I cannot pretend not to understand you ; 
but you are altogether wrong.* * 

, ‘ am sorry for that, George. I fear that others 

have mistaken also.* , 

Stuart looked up, and encountered a grave, almos’t 
disapproving look, which he returned somewhat proudly, 
and rose from his seat. 

‘Don't be angry, George. Sit down. I thought you 
took me for a friend ? ’ ; 

‘ You have elictvn yourself one,* replied Stuart, 
grasping tho hand which Mr Morgan held out to hiiti ; ! 
‘ l)\it * 

‘But you Avill not give me a friendly confidence? 
•Come, George, I have watched you for some time, an<l 
I cannot help thinking that you are using poor, pretty 
Mrs Herhort ratJier badly.’ • 

Coming at sucli a moment, this w'-as a bitter accu- 
sation, It w'as too mucli for Stuart's ovorwrouglit i 
feelings, which could not take refuge in indignation: 
the kind gentlenf?ss of Ins friend’s manner rendered I 
that impossible. He sat down; but when he would ! 
have spoken, the convulsive trembling of Ins iix> for- : 
bade it. For a moment his head was turned aside, ! 
and his hand pressed bis forehefid ; then the strong 1 
w'ill reasserted its mastery, and ho calmly crossetl 
his arms upon his chest, wliile his lip curled, as if 
disdaining the emotion he had lately exhibited. 

‘ Forgive me, George,’ said Mr Morgan, a good deal 
startled at seeing how much pain ho had inflicted, *I 
had no wish to annoy you. I wilksay no more.’ 

Is it not strange tliat often something which Ve 
deemed an annoyance Should at the moment of its 
removal become precious in 0!Ut eyes? Stuart hiul 
been iiiexpressiljiy annoyed at Mr Morgan-s inquiiiition, 
yqt now he felt a sort of disappointment. ^ Besides, 
w'as he not leaving him under a false impression, 
though perhaps somewhat altered from tl)e original one? 
With a strong olTort, he requested his friend to stay. 

. ‘Resume your catechism, my dear sir,* be said> ‘and 
I will answer you faithfully up to a certain point. 
Beyond that I cannot go,* 

Mr Morgan twirled his gloves, -^arcely knowing 
what to s’ay. ■ ' 

‘Well,* Stuqrt persisted, ‘will you begin?* 

‘ Why, ipy dgar fellow, you puzzle me cxccssiv^yi 
I tmA‘ incline to charge you with coldness and wahfe of 
feelingi^* , 

‘That is nothing new',* said Sitinrk with a jjok 
half sad, half scornful : ‘ that haS been my imputed 
character .'-for years.* ' - ' 

‘But in ibis partictilat To cimjite to 

-Itb^ point at once ; I am sure ySn lilccxl Ajrs Ilerbeift 
once/ ■ ■ 

r"*’' ‘I'- have '■01wAy:S.''lii^hly 
■mention/-. : ■';''■/ v 


‘ You could not. tlieij, intend to skew lier disrespect,’ You are Tij:H Mr MorgsMt ' I have, xincoun- 

* l^isrespect 1 What can you jnean ? * * ' tered any an^uii t of if i>y so 1 

* Have .you not to-day, for the third time, declined could have redeeifted the futdre frprt? its abiding shaihe. 

seeing her ? Supposing this were known, what would I Mould have braved publicity • ridioule, t^'erything, 
he the impression produced ? I fear, one more favour- to have rescued my name from di>hdndtH*4^tj» hare 
able to your fastidiousness than to her delicacy.* regained the proud frtedom 1 had lost. iTbu right 

‘You may he right,’ Stuart replied after a* while; in judging me so ; but I was hindered/ » 
^nevertheless, I could do only as I have done. Of *two * What couM hinter you? In such a C8S% j^our 
eyilSj 1 have (Jiosen the least.* own judgment otdy shoiild have been folloMred. You, 

. vVExpl^n yourself/ • • J»ud suffered, andsno one, /jo one had a right to 

is hot easy to do so. I felt it my duty to break restri^in you ! * ^ , 

0if an intercourse which .might perhaps* A smile— but hoM' bitter a smile— curltid the lip of 

*I understand. But why your duty?* . Stuart, and Ins proud nostril expanded M'ith a leok of 

Stuart was silent. * - wearied scorn. • 

‘Excuse me. Are you “ set” against marrying?’ ‘My friend,* he said,/ you are a hmyer: you !i< 40 iild 
‘My dear friend, you have reached the point at know something of the English law" of Sivorcc. 1)*) 
which I told you that your questions or ijiy^aiiswcrs you not understand ? ' he added, as Mr Morgan looked 
must cease/ , up inquiringly. ‘ DoubfleSs my cause w^as good — 

Mr Morgan looked disappointed and sorry. doubtless I should have gained a decision in iny favour ; 


*My confidence p'ould ^nly give you pain, Mr but’ — his lips and his hand. closed quickly — ‘I could 
Morgan,* said Stuart, replying to the look. not pay for it !* , 

‘Then you will not tell me? You will jiot let mo 
know Wliat this is that burdens your heart and 

shadow's your countenance — that is crossing voiir *kho letter Stuart had opened in Mrs TIerbort’s 
fondiead with wrinkles^ and streaking your hair with * presence was speedily folk) wed by several others, to 
gray!* none of which he thought it expedi(;nt<#to make any 

Half smiling, yet sadly, Mr Morgjm rose from his reply. But after a short interval came one to yhich he 
seat. Stuart rose too, and w’alked to tlic wiiulow" ; felt disposed to pay attention. It was an offer from the 
then, after some moments* reflection, he turned again wTetcdied w'oimui who had worked Mm so mu(jli wo, 
with a firm though slow movement, and w'alked back to the effect tli^t she would, on the receipt of a certain 


to his scat. 


sum of money, at once emigr;ite to Americ.'i, whither 


®Hia story was soon told ; lie made but a simple some of lier friends w'cro shortfy to sail. Stnlirj; was 
statement of a few sad facts, leaving hisS hearer’s iinagi- more than w’illing to acquiesce in tliis arrangement, 
nation to- fill up the outline. Even so let me tell what and speedily sigidfied his consent. *\Vith the Atlantic 
lie tolcE: few w-ords will suffice, lie had loved uiiwiscdy, between them, his spirit might feel lightened of some 
married rashly ; had trusted first, to doubt afterwards ; i»art of its burden: he could Walk freely through 
had woniered, feared, suspected. Alas for the sus- the w'orld without fearing at every step that the causv? 
piciou which cannot be allayed, except as his had been! and evidence of his infamy — so he called it-^W'ould 
Not long bad he to endure suspense. Conviction forced start up and shame liim. Her departure made no 
itself upon him, and the^unshine of his life was ended, change in his position’ ; yet, when the vessel w hich 
He had loved, I said, unwisely, for the living object contained her quitted tlie slmres of England, George 


of his love wa.s not like the ideal. With the eiithu- 
siastii of boyhood, he had attributed to her all the 


Stimrt felt himself a happier man. • 

Six wcek.s afterwards, ho was startled by the intelli- 


virtues ho wished her to possess, and believed that her gence lliat that sliip w’as lost. It is not in liuimin 
love for tlie noble lihd the good was a.s ardent as his nature nut to rejoice at deliverance, no matter Iiom^ 
own. Oh, how many lieart-wTiitig tears, how many effected, and >Stuart may be forgiven if his strongest 
hours of unknown anguish, do these crushed hoi-ies and feeling for that disaster -was one of thankfulness. In 


deadened aspirations cost us ! 


j the list of passengers lost was that one ^ame. 


Ill low tones, with eyes bent to the ground, Stuart | Morgan made no scruple of expre-ssing li^^ satisfetion, 


and his friend conversed. 

‘YVhero is she iiovj?’ asked Mr Morgan. 
Stuart told him. 

‘ And how does she subsist?* 


and noted with excessive pleasure, that though as quiet 
in his manni# as ever, tlie relaxed Up and softened eye 
of Stuart betrayed far more thaiihis words tonfessed. 
Both, however, knew that a possibility of mistake 


Stuart explained that he had made arran.gements existed. The, list of persom 3 |^Bnved might Iiave been 
for her receiving a siiiall annuity, on condition ih.at incomplete, others of the rnissing pass(?ngt*rs might 
she never in any manner intruded herself upon liim. turn up elsewhere. For some months Stuart xvaited, 
The letter he had received lately was a breach of tlfat iJUnot fii expectatit^, yet ^in readiness, for evidence 
agreement. conteadictory of th(^ report ; and, not content with 

‘Poes 8hQ» write as a penitent, George?* “ ^ ^ ' • — 

‘ Simply als a person transacting business.' 


waiting only, be ^raused careful inquiries to be made in 
every accessible quarter, nor till these proved fruitless 
did he venture to believe himself free. Is he to be I 


He gave the letter to Mr Morgan, who perused it did he venture to believe himself free. Is he to be 
carefully, and on laying it down muttered lialf aloud : blamed, if in those months his tboughta sometimes 
‘ And almost .seeming to think herself the injured reverted to, and d\«elt upon her whom he loved, and 


‘ And alrnust s^ming to think herself the injured reverted to, and d\«elt upon her whom he loved, and 
. party! — You never sued ?’ he asked a moment after- who, he w^ell knew, loved him ? His love now w^as very 
wards: ‘you nfiTcr sought a divorce?* diiferetit from tho impetuous, ungovernatjlfe feeling of ^ 

‘ * his boyliood. j^xperionce, sldlrp and bitter, bad Jtaught 

Why did •* hi A. how to curb the torrent, and to 

* Tiiere were several reasons,* toid Stuart cva^vely, affliction nlan#'^ passions had be^ sorely trk^. Butf 
i neither experience nor afiliction can arpiliilato those 

,/ /?,Ayr vho U himself , and his wrongs in nassions to a noble mind; at>d tholiffli stran g^ l/aUered 

.ibe' hands editor? — at the mercy and subdued, ihp gusbings of .his strpnger 

idte who amuses himself with the contem- now than ever, lie wa^ no longer a t^v, but he had 
platibh o^^ftisery an#g«ilt?* • V tlmf of whicli his boyh0M%ath been d 

‘ And VCT,, Cfeorge, I should have thought that youn — a pure a^^l gentle spirit to * 

.prbnd/ingll have borne all tliis.: rather j I A® wonths wore,dn, and Stuart jfrew^^ of his 

thatt lie sfiiThiwhat 




in Mb sMct sclf^gj^jernin^ and er^r^ man know^^r j for, ds Stnart kaBt% t^ wlien the stranger greeted 

6t^h% ta ]06i^, is the ease a ctiBis %<. her, wonld have h^pried her frdb the place, his 

iioMiar ofifc jThe crisis camti, and Catheriiie Herbert tormentor ea^Wmed, with the same levity es before: 
iiefefied te the stranfee story of his life ere he would ‘ So, then, this is the mistress in my husband* s Aowsef V , 
to answer the avowal by which it had been Stuart tried to lead Catherine away, but she was 
pre^^d. !Biit it was soon answer^ afterwai^s; and fainting on his shoulder^ He lifted her up, and carried 
Catherine felt that, if possible, she loved him better her tocher room. Presently he returned. ‘Why fire 
now that very silence wliicf. had^ previously so you* here? — what do you seek? '.he asked in a voice 
^uch distressed her. husky though unbroken. * 

My tale is not ended, hpt I mast hasten towards ifs , It was m^^ney that was wanted, and obtained, 
close. This will bring n\e to a period more than a ‘Go now',' said Stuart, ‘and come to thil house no 
year after th^fe loss of the emigrant-Bhip jlf.7i6o?frne, and more. At the office you may see, or hear frdm ms, 
a very few weeks affer Catherine Herbert had given but hero it is nbt safe for you to come.' 
her hand to StuaH. The diirk, almost fierce glitter of his eyes seemed 

ItA/as morning, and Stuart was preparing to go out, to startle his auditor. She took tlie money silently, 
when ho was' informeditljat some person wished to see and departed at once. George wrote a couple of 
him immediately. Ordering tlie applicant to be shewn lines ta Mr Morgan, begging him to come iratnedi- 
into his study, he presently repaired thither himself. atcly, and*‘thcn returned to the room where Catherine 
How Rule do we know what lies before ns ! Stuart still lay helpless. The sudden shock had completely 


walked into the room carelessly drawing on his gloves, 
I and tliinking so little of his v isitor that he had closed 
I tlic door and taken two Ktcx>s forward ere he perceived 
who was tliere. Then he stood still. Speechless, 


is gloves, unsettled her nervous s>t.tem; and the doctor, wdio 
lad closed had Iw^en hastily summoned, stfid gravely that she 
perceived must be Ifept quiet. Quiet she certainly might be, 
pecchJess, so far as tlie Iwd}^ w'as concerned, but it woulti i)erh.'ips 


motionhiss, w'hile his lie.art leaped with a ters’ble have been better for her if the fainting-fits which 
agony, fie gazed upon her tviiom he a moment before* confiniially returned upon her had been more profound 
believed that^tlnt waters had engulied ! IIij asked no or of longer duration. As it was, tlie intervals of 
questions — ho wished for no explanations — it was consciousness served to remind her that some dread- 
enougli that she was there. .J?o explanation could do ful event, she scarc*ely knew what, liad occurred, and 


away with v the ^’fact of her existence — her living, 
moving presence on that earth which J?C‘ld him and — 
his wife! 


that its conseciuencCs were still impending. It is, w'ell 
known that this kind of consciousness is ver}^ danger- 
ous to persons of delicate organisation : before the 


Hw wife? Who was she? To whom did the title night closed in, ‘Mrs Stuart' was pronounced to^be 
belong? To her who long ago had forfeited her right sufiering from brain-fever. . 

to bear it, and liad covered herself and him wdtli Who can describe the agony of him who bent over 
dishonour? Yes : in the eye of the law that creature her couch listening to her wanderings, and feeling that 
vriiB still his wife. And she, the i>ure and irreiiroacli- lliis was his work ! Oh, how deeply ho re,gretted tho 
able being, the very impersonation of true confiding weakness which had xierniitted him to acce|\t the love 
witeliood, who had lately cast in her lot with his — she gave!— how he reprobated the frenzied rashness 
what was she? of his youth! — liow, in the bitterness of his spirit, 

‘Good-morning,* skid the visitor, iierceiving that he cursed tlie iniquitous In^w which, while offering 
Stuart did not seem likely to break the silence. ‘J deliverance to the wealthy, condemned him to this 


don’t bonder you are surprised to see me, for I 
daresay you heard of the wreck ? ' . I 


everlasting bondage of shame ! In vain, in vain ! She 
for wlioin be would gladly have given his own life, 


. Stuart said ‘Yes’ calmly — it was the calmness of was dying before bis eyes, tJie victim of his. errors, 
desperation: the* ‘cup of trembling* seemed full for Yet, was it so? Was he indeed »to blame? Partly — 
him. ! not all. Again, with the fierce wrath of a revengeful, 

‘The fact is, I w'as' picked up by an American vessel deeply injured man, he execrated that mockery of 
the morning after the wreck, I had kiken a life- justice, that solemn puppetry whicli only gold can set 

pre.«jei>;ing o»r,pe ” with me, and it kept me afloat in motion — the l^nglish Jaw of divorce. 

„ ........... 


beautifully, 
they liQt ?' 


Capital things those life-preservers, are 


Mr Morgan had been with Stuart more than once or 
twice, but could do little to quiet the tumult of his 


The easy' nonchalance of tile speaker was not with- feelings. Several days had passed ere ho begarf to 
out its etifect upon Stuart. Something like indignation epeak decisively of what he thought advisable. 


empowered h!in to ask Why have yo^ been so long- 
in discovdiing the truth to me ? ’ 


‘ Everything must be risked now, George,* said 
the kind old man: ‘money must bo liad, and I will 


‘ About my being alive, you mean ? Ob, how could undertake to that it shall be.' 

I? The ehip that tooksme uft was not cf^iing^o *** My kind, good friend!* said Stuart sadly j ‘but it 
England. We went to some pljgie in Soulh America, is too late.' 

and then, after a while, back to Newyork.’ ‘1 confess we shall be under several dipaclvantages ; 

* ‘You might have written.' but I do not despair, nor must you,* 

‘ Well, I never thought of that ; or if 1 did, you know Again the other murmured : * It is too late and Mr 
you made proniise not to w^rite to you again.' Morgan took his leave. 

‘You promised' also that I should never see you George slowly sought the chamber, from which ho 
again.’ ^ could scarcely bear to be absent, iSiough it agonised 

Yes’— tho reply waj^"acCQropanied by a spiteful him to bo there, 

tlien I wa^’t exf^ecting^to be wrecked. ‘The fe^er'has abated,’ whispered the doctor, wlioui 
ip\vreck8 are sad things for upsetting arrangements.* he met on the stairs. 

Wl>5^ did you not stay in America ?h *Wjll she recover?' 

The ideai AYhen every one of m3? friends, was The doctor iiaused. ‘Unless she is jtoo wei^ 46 
wned harT- Good-morning, ma'am---how (Jp do ?* rally,’ and he passed on. ■ 

believing that Sttt^ gone to the With a noiseless step Stuart approached 


laugh**-* hut tlien I wasn’t exf^^ting*to be wrecked. ‘The 
Ship^v^eck8 are sad things for npsetting arrangements.* he met 
, did you not stay in America ?k ‘Will 


, ‘W1>5^ did you not stay in America? k she recover?' - , ; i 

‘The ideai AYhen every one of m3? friends, was The doctor i)auficd. ‘Unless she is tw> wei^ 
drowned VarT^ Good-morning, nm'am--^^ rally,’ and he passed on. [ • 

believing that Stuart msa gone to the With a noiseless step Stuart approach^ thia 
y come in a^h of some tri^^ wliere Catherine lay quite still, with he* 

v nijiiiiai* and opanedr the study-door befijfe she was -opi^n. Presently her Ups mov<Sj, and it was W 
f aware J^he rpom^^^^^b^^ occupied. Th<i%ord ‘ ship^ name they formed, but scarcely 

wreckir cau^t her ear, and a horrible suspiploi^, down, and lightly kissed he^^^^esa^ 
dartda^through^her B confirmed, | played over her lijgs. * George, Itearestir^ 




j murmured, and with a Bttdd^n efbrt she threw h€r, 

: right arm ardund hU necfc ; ^ * v J 

That effort was the last : in another roomeiit the 
i relaxed its hold, the last faint breath escaped, ahd 

] the lips pressed with his were those of a corpse. 

There Is no stone by Catherine's grave, hut Stuart 
knows it, well ; and son^etimes when the streets are 
: quite still, when the moon Is dowu^ and only theltars 
glimmer faintly on the fombstones, he wanders among 
9)e graves, and perhaps pauses a minute beside ope 
■ undistinjaished hillock— sometimes, but not often; 

and indulge sucli grief as his would bo 
madness, and he is no repining, melancholic man. The 
proud spirit is wrung, the strong heart nearly broken, 

; hut his burden of hitter memories is borne calmly; the 
duties of the dull present are performed unmurm uringly, 
and what he suffers, lie suffers in silence. .* 

hening ; and is tills is carried , 

on to the lariisst extent, a great aidount of 

capita), and eniployingAi lai^^e 6f the fkipu- 

iation : thus forming at *its vartb^il Stations a a^es 
of splendid depdts or drilUug-plac^ , 

the ro>ml and the mercantile navies., Like tb$ progress 
of most branches of our national industi^Hhe igrowtii 
of our flsherms, aPijough encouraged ' for sbn^ j*ears 
by governmeTit bounty, was, up to a certain ■ point. 
Ilow and fluctuating. • Unlike tlie development Of lanu 
projt*ct8, there is more diffifiult^ and danger attendant 
on those enterprises wiiktli are conneoted with tlie 
sea ; and the frequent sacrifice human life, ^md the 
total loss of valuable bdlits and other i>roperty on 
which much capital has been expended, lua^l^have 
hitherto tended to repress that^activity id the prosecu- 
tion of the fisheries which niijdit be supposed to bo 
almost an instinct with ‘b. nation of shopkeepers-’ 

Without going minutely into the natural dii story of 
the herring, it ma,y be briefly mentioned that many of 
the old ideas regarding it have long since been exploded. 

It is now found that instead of being a migratory fish, 
corning to these sliorcs in vast shoals on a visit from 
tl;^ icy regions of the far north, and then after a 
brief stay witli us, for the»purpose of spawning, break- 
ing up and taking their depiirture — thjy are ‘native 
here and’ to the manntjr born,’ iJreeding on coasts, 

and always to be found during some part or the ^xtir 
at some particular fishing-ground. »Thii^, so early as 
in the month ^f May, fishing begins at the Lewis, and 
proceeds as the year advances till it reaches the more 
southern stations, being at Edinburgh in suniEier, anti 
Yarmouth in autumn. In some of the western Scottish 
lochs, the fisli m-e to be found evEh in early winter; 
and on the Ayrshire coast, the herrings are abundant 
in the spring months. So that nearly all the year 
round we can liave lierrings; and were the deep-sea 
fishing prosecuted as it might be, great quantities 
would be conslantljr found. 

The fishing-station of Wick,* in Scotland, may be 
regarded as the centre of the most productive district 
in that country'; and all along the northern coast i 
by Baufli Whiteliill, Portsoy, Fraserburgh, &c., the 
lierring-fi.shery is prosecuted with great assiduity ; but 
the amount of business done in this branch at Wick 
amounts to nearly a fourth of the estimated value of 
the whole of the Scottish fisheries. As regards the 
amount of i|^ipital sunk in this branch of industry, we 
arc sure we do not exaggerate when set, ^ down 

as amounting to nearly three millions of pounds sterling 
—and by njeaiis of this, tlie capture of fisli is nearly 
a. million barrels per annum. 

The towns and villages of the north-east coast of 
Scotland ow^* their existence principally to the fact | 
of their being a field of labour in the fisheries; at , 
anyrate, it is from this cause that many of them-*-r 
3l^hatfe\*fer tJieir antgeedentj— have been converted into 
th^e thriving hives of industry we now find them ; 
and many prosperous towns and villages are rapidly 
gaining importance from their connection with the 
herring-trade. From Wick to Peterhead, there are a 
great number of toi^ns ‘ having a pppalatipn viffyiug' 
from 100 to 10,000ftinbabitants, and presenting a totud 
of 3000 herring-boats and 13,000 men; and all depend- 
*ent on the produce of the sea. Proceeding further *^ 
to the south vE^ird, there ai% betweien 

Alistruther 46 fishing- villagea,; vrllih 1000 boat j and 
6000 men; in the Leith toitriicti;; 11 stariansi^w 

364 boats aad 1100 fisherm^; :.^o Eyemouth district, 

7 stfitions, 236 boats, andf lOj^ fe^ 

stations,* 691 jioati^ aud -^^ 

stations, 661 boats, and 1600 inen; layerary 

47 stations, 1062 boats*; and filOt ' Loch ilhieldaig, 

16 Btatiorii^ 307 boat^ men ; Broftm* 

43 sutionsy 570 ^boat8;.aiul Sto^way, 7; . 

stations, aid. 3173: ; ,i; 
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THE. HARVEST OE THE SEA. 

IN TWO PAKTS. — PAUT I. 

; . TH® HUnUJlNa^HAU VKST. * 

/ Tub anxiety manifested in all countries to obtain 
information as to the cereal harvests iiiid tht? pro-* 
bahle yield of grain (h* roots, is now so well known, 
as to render it a curious circumstance tliat the pro- 
j duce of the sea should not yet have excited that share 
: of attention which its inexhaustible food-resources 
ought ere this to have called forth. Consideriug that 
this country has tlie advantage of lines of railway 
dble to carry produce of an 3 '' kind to points of great 
distance in a few hours, it is somewhat astonish- 
ing tliat commercial sagacity has not yet seized upon 
our sea-harvest with greater avidity, as a means of 
speculation :ind inoiie^'-making. So far as we know, 
there iirr; only one or two private companies who have 
ventured on such an enterprise; there are no stcam- 
1 propelled hshing-boats, and no improvements of an^^ 
moment in our fishing-gear; in fact, to the best of 
our IjnowJedge, the s^litem of fieliing is still pursued 
as it was in the days of our great-grandlatbers. 
Indeed, so for at least as Scotland is coucerued, tlio 
best index to the state of the fisheries is obtained by 
glancing at the coniiition of tlie fishing-villages, which 
are, as to manners, customs, intelligence, and sanitary 
regulations, two hundred years beliiud the age in wliich 
we live. 

The manufacturing .and agricultural interests Ijave 
during the last fifty years made giant strides towards 
a more perfect development, whilst our fisheries are, 
Comparatively spealring, still in their infancy. But 
the system of artificial propagation, and steam-carriage 
I'rom the fishing-station to the market, in siieciaJly 
constructed welled-vessels, in conjunction with a large 
extension of the plan of deep-sea fislKug, would enrich 
th^ country with immense supplies of cheap .End ^ 
wholesome food; and speculators, in such a field or 
lal>our migjit realise large tbrtmies as the reward of 
lltoir enterprise. The present enormous demand for 
fish in London; and the quantities which might bo 
disposed of in our large and populous inland manu- 
facturing towns, almost exceed belief. The rapid 
modes of transfhission now so common, together with 
tlie improved methods of packing and preserving, lead ^ 
^ us to hope that we may yet live to see nie food-produce 
of the great deej> more than doubled. , * 

To arrive at anything like a notion of the harvest 
.of the sea, as already obtained, or a correef idea of 

gross aniQunti vf food it would yield, if the various 
mean|i and appUances^^ 0^ art were used,, will require a 
lHU<^'arrangemout rand as^ subject can be conve- 

' nienSy i to, speak first oL the 

■ ■ V ■ . .\ 

V ; : Thefio'lEu<tstav:id:uafflit^of our British fisheries is uul 
i ; ddubi^lyi devoted^to the capture of the 
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OHMiBBRS^S 


and ' SliOt^and, hare-r Shetlaiidy II ^ 

^ a^eI^; ;Orlaiey, sa aWttons, 606 boats, ^ 

:imd^247^ «4?en.! The amount of tl^ population 
;<Enfia^ bmncli of the fisheries is 68,953, wliidi 

is 40,350, .fishermen, 1013 coopers, 

31,68^ womea employed as cleanOrs, packers, 37ilO 
labcairers, and 3127 fish-curers. 

I'liOixipality Of this %h is described afcbeingf divided 
Jnto three kinds. It is balled a vhen it is in its 
l)c4t order-^the milt or rpc nol; too much dcvelpped. 
In this condition it is preferable to i\\Q full fuh^ (vliich 
is another designation ; as when the roe or milt is too 
ripe iSm fiesh is not so ricjji as in its ibrmcr stage, its 
subsiaiioe liaving' passed into the other portions of its 
bod|r' Therp are more of the full fish in the market 
tiliaix there is of the (j^her qualities; ns, being on the 
point of ' spawning^ tlie shoals come into shallow water 
for that pur|>osc, and are of course easier of capture 
I than theSnatiesi which keep more to the deep sea. The 
! third quality, tUo spent make very ‘lenten enter- 
I tainment,* as their substaiice«is gone, and the shadow 
only left, the flesh being flavourless and water 3 ^ There 
is a great demand for the full fish, in consequence of 
their lapge size. They are exported in large quantises 
to Ireland, where they find fc ready market. This kind ' 
of herring i8S“na«tly*caught on our north-e^st fishing- 
ground.* The Dutch-cured fish are ce]el)rated for their 
[ fine quality ; but they begin their season earlier than wo 
do, and cat<^ arih cure simultaneously— their fishing- 
craft admitting not only of this being^rione, but being 
even sufficient size to carry a large stock of staves 
to make into barrels. 1^'heir fish are all niaties, and are 
cured in a difier^t way from ours — .the crown-gut 
hoing left in tlie fisJi, which, it is said, improves the 
flavour. In all this the Dutcli but retain llioir old ( 
superiority', for, as is well known, tliey prosecuted this 
branch of industry long before we began to avail our- 
selves of the wealth of the seas. Their enterprise dates 
as far back as two centuries from our day, when they 
had noarly 2000 vessels engaged in the trade in our 
seas and rivers. 

Ever^ season, then, the coasts of Scothmd wake up i 
to a brief period of determined industry — the portion I 
of the population having commerce with the sea putting 
forth their best energies to gather in the harvest of the 
passing hour; so that from morning to night, and from 
night to morning, the fishing-stations are perfect hives 
of productive, labour, which continues firi* a few brief 
tkea the place subsides once more into a 
• sluggish state of repose for a large portion of the year. 

The fish are prljicipnlly enptured by wbat are called 
drift-netsi ‘which are joined together into trains for 
the pur^^ of fishing by means of several lengths 
fasteiiod: itb^gcihcr. Thesq nets arc usually measured 
by their bffik^ a barrel containing a portion 80 or 100 
yards in length and 20 feet deep being the standard. 
After the net Is prepared^ it is ^placed on board tiva 
fishing- vessel,: which then proce^Is to the appomted 
place, where the process is gone thrm^gh of shooting it 
cut from the stern; the boats sailing slowly over the 
water, the nets being, of ophrsev carefully payed out all 
the time, tijl thft wholeleiigth ^ The train 

; of nets is not of course he at the mercy of 

^ ' ih© waves, to the boat by 

Hfie of corh 200 feet gnd of the nets 

Sometimes a postun the' 


Sometimes a postun the 

is is. gone 

: .^thrbuglf after sunset; ain! through 

; ^ IJie nets ate suspeupd by fl<lht8 afiixed to 

, ; a roj^ ; Vlpj^i mm along; tha bi^k: ^tr^yn, ^eaus 
being wdbpt^ to sink tliera,, «o 

them. All this being accpnjpiished, 
i i*:w;^inS3 like .a ' wall 

the shoal- of fl,#4i!e. driven 
titer by the. 

;,; ^.bet:braiiig'' ■wntaihgleai-'ih^-tHe'-. inters ticts- of!, ■■'■■■4110 '. aefc 


I cannot be withflraWpv When once a fleet of boats has 
V tiikeu up a tliey are very tenacious of it, and 

wait wiAi parienocr firifttog for a long time with the 
tide till the fiiriv strike; , < A long, and when 

it is suspected there is no herring, the nets arc 
‘prec’d,* or inspected; and in the event of there being 
no fish^ they are bnulod in, and the boats move qft' to 
anolher quarter. When the , fish do \conie against the 
floating wall of nets, they are, after suJfipient time has 
been allow'cd for tliem to mesh, carefully Ijauled on 
board, sliaken out of the nets, and carried on shore. 
This is an improvement on a former practice Vhiefi 
permitted the fisii to remain in the net till the boat 
landed; but by this means they wore so ‘ hashed' and 
broken as greatly to deteriorate their value. 

Herrings are also frequently taken bj' a * seine,* or, 
ns it is' st^metimes erroneously called, a ‘trawl- net* 
This net is variously psed, and is generally about 150 
yards long, with a short bridlc-ropo at each end. It 
can be effectively w’orked ^from the shore by means of 
a small boat. One end of t lie net is held by a party 
on the land whilst those on board sail away in a semi- 
circle, and pay out ti>c net, embracing as large an area 
of the w'ater as possible. The two ends are then 
brought together, and this br'^ngs to the shore wliat- 
ercr may be in the net. There is no waiting, as in the 
other case, till the fish strike, and are meshed ; the 
object in this kind of fishing being to shift the ground 
as frequent!}*' as possible, in order to make a great 
number of hauls. D}' this plan, considerable chances 
of gain are left open to those who pursue it; and 
as it requires neitlier tlie capital nor time necessafy 
for drift-net fishing, it can lie, and often is, used by 
persons who are not fishermen, but who fr(?quently 
( capture vast quantities of fish. This mode is chieflt^ 
practised on ilio lochs of ilic west coast of Scotland. 

When the liorrings arc captured, and the boats 
reach tile liarbour, the process of curing tliern begins. 
Immediately on tlieir arrival, tlie fish are carried to 
huge but shallow' gutting-tvbs prepared for their 
reception. Once there, the}' are operated upon by 
a band of females, who gut them -with a Vapidity 
which is quite extraordinary. One thousand fish in 
an hour being the common work, it may be readily 
conceived that, when a large nfimber of hands are 
employed, an immense shoal can bo disposed of in 
ii few hours. The women employed usually work 
together in a little band of four or five, each per- 
forming a part of the labour which is necessary, 
some carrying, some saiting. After the fish are evis- 
,cerated, which is rapidly perfor^ried by two simj^le 
movements with a knife, they are transferred to 
another vat or trough, where they are laid down in 
layers of alternate salt and fish. The sooner the i 
herrings are spyinkled with salt, tlio better for the { 
‘ q^re.* Then they are ‘ roused,* as it is called— that is, 
a stick or a brawny arm mixes them well together — 
a process repeated at intervals till the trough is filled. 
After a brief rest, depending much on circumstances 
ns to its length, the herrings are carefully re-salted' 
and then packed into barrels, either fiat on their sides— 
to suit the Irish market— or backs downward, to please 
tlSfe foreigners. Every row, as it k put In, is well 
sprinkled with enlt A week*8 rest is allowed before 
the barrels aiip finally headed up, atf the fish settle 
down so n^ich as to admit of an a^^itibnal quantity 
heing put in.* When inteudod to receive the brand of 
the Ei||icry Board, the barrel must temafii open for 
tehdays, ■■■:,■ - ■ ■ -'- 4 - ■ 

A great drawback to Our heriingftr4i^e is, we thuik, 
the want of decked fishing^-vipiseis, prbperly supplied 
w'ith the necessary appurtenat^s^f^ the 

llslifiry; in short, built brt ; purf©se< W1i|!n whalers 
fgo out, either to GreenlaUd or |he Pacific, jve know 
, Hiat they have -not only the conv^iences 

for capturing the khale; but th^ can extract its 
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wealth at the same time, by cutting tip the fisli mid 
boiling its flesh, in order to obtain the oil from it? 
Something of this kind is wanted in our hepriiig-boats : 
if they were built of a size sufficiently large to contain 
space for curing, the result would be certain wealth. 
Stowage-room, is not of so much importance, as the 
licrring-'fleet could bo attended by tenders, wlrose^duty 
it would be to carry the, fish to port. The Dutch beat 
us altogethei; iu this. Their boats come on the ground 
prepared to do everything connected with the fishing 
—actually, to save space, carrying the barrels in staves, 
'which Uie Dutch sailors assist in making up. Salt 
and all other requisites are also on board, and the 
fishing-luggers are waited upon by fast-sailing vessels, 
to carry * the firstlings of the season* to the anxious 
merchant, as they bring a remarkably high price. 
This plan prevents the accumulation .^hat would 
otherwise occur, and leaves c|ear decks for the fish- 
ing and curing. The Dutch government take infinite 
care to improve the fislidties and gain wealth from 
the sea. They have men-of-war to superintend and 
keep order on the fishing- station. Tlicv importance 
of theiK fisheries may be estimated from the fact of 
their giving employment to 1 1 2,000 people. The I>iitcli 
themselves boast of ^he wealth they have obtaiiiccf 
from the sea, and everybody knows that * the founda- 
tion of Amsterdam -was laid on herring-bones.* Had 
Scotland a few hundred decked fisliing-vessels to 
send out to the deep-sea fishing, to capture and cure 
upon the same plan as that adoxited by the Dutch, the 
country would be benefited in more ways tlian one. 
Deeked-vessels, either sloop or schooner rigged, are 
.much bettor adapted for training youth to be active 
able seamen, than open boats rigged with lug-sails are; 
and the fish caught in the deep sea anj always in a 
higher state of perfection than those captured near 
the shore. Government ought, if possible, to lend a 
’ stimulus to the building of such vessels. 

There are usually two sides to every question ; and 
as we have endeavoured to shew, by tlie number of 
the population engaged and the amount of capital 
embarkod in the herring-fishing, the bright side, it is 
but fair that w'e now devote a few sentences to the 
d.'irk side of tin? case. As the reader can see, the 
hriglit side is unbcAinded wcaltli drawn from the sea, 
which has required no expenditure of seed from the 
hand of man to produce it; the dark part of the 
picture is death and poverty, widows and orphans, 
calamity and desolation. * The dangers of the deep’ 
are proverbial; and it is melancholy to tliink that 
tjlousands of humn^ lives have been sacrificed in the 
active pursuit of this branch of our liatioual industry. 
This is principally owing to the want of proper 
liftrbours, which leads to that greatest of maritime 
calamity, shipwreck, and loss of Ijfe and property. 
Accidents are of yearly occurrence; not a siijgie 
season biit leaves its footmark of desolation. , 
several occasions, the destruction of human life Has 
been greafii *Xn tlie terrible storm of the 18th of 
August 1848, no less than 124 herring-boats were lost 
or damaged, 1(>0 fishermen were drowned, and nearly 
400 widows and children were left totally unprovided 
for.* All this gcGurred, in a great measure, for wAnt 
of proper harbours ; and before much can be done in 
the improvement of the fishing-boats, qpmmodious and 
safe havens tmist l»e secured for them. ^Therc is an 
annual sum of L.30Q0 given b); parliament for har- 
bour impravement in Scotland— no great sum iruly. 

We may now conclude our exposition of the herring- 
harvest with a fousremwks on tlte Board of Fisheries. 
A determination on: the part of certain members of 
the Slousc of ;Gommpns to have this Board abolished, 
has produced' quite? a rsensation ' in the herrmpidii- 
t riots, ySeretnll the newspapers teem with artiehf| 
and c^rreepoiidAmaife^Bi© subject , The annual granqi 
to tiiii Bofirdy ^a^sively qf to sfirn allowed ibr the 


liarbouri^ i« B.1 1,000, the ' gxpendltUi-o of which is 
intrusted, to '•certain commifj^idners— -noblemefi and 
gentlemen who* Sive thiAr services gra^itousl^ ; ** and 
the chief duties performed by flieq*, acting 
general inspector and twenty-flvq W 

are as follow:— rT<f obtain ibr parlii^^fe : atocuraie i 
statistical returns of tiio cod and herring ^ ^heries ; ' 
of the sea-fa^ng aiM other persons emplo^'t^; Vi those 
^occupations ; of the number, comx)utcd tonnage, yalUq, 
&c.,^of the boats arM othqr vessels engaged; aiid to 
give* clearances for the sa^^ie . , In the herring-fishery, 
to see that the measures for the delivery of fresh 
herrings, as between piirqliasei^ and seller, areP of the 
legal stand.anl size; ami when the'fish arc cured, ta ■ 
ascertain that the barrels in which they are ^wcked 
arc of the full dimensions, and not fraudulently made, 
and to apply the official jtuark, called the crown-brand; 
to w'hatever barrels contain herrings so cured and 
packed, and of such sui)erior quality us A:o entitle 
them to receive it: to enforce tlie fishery conven- 
tion between Great Ilritain and foreign countries, and I 
guard the coast of Scotland against* the intrusion of ; 
foreigners during the fishing-season ; to :ict likewise ' 
awa home-police among the multitudinous qiassos of j 
fishermen and other natifos collected for the herring- j 
fishery ajong the coast, or in the giudierous narrow | 
firths and soa-loehs of our country, wher<k tliero is ! 
often scarcely room to hold them ; ami to see tliat tlie ! 
iKiats in all stich cases take up tiuSr qu^per stations, j 
so as to previsit i’oiiliiig of gear, and unseemly, some- 
times dangerous brawls ; finally, to erect xycra and 
quays, and to make and maintain harbours pn the 
coasts, with aid from the propri;jtors and fishermen 
with whom the comrnis.sioncrs arc in frequent commu- 
nication, and to x>rotect the boats and i^roperty in those 
harbours.* 

great advantage conferred b}*^ tlie Board, accord- 
ing to those wlio have been writing on the subject, is 
said to be the affixing by their servants of the crown- 
brand as a guarantee for weU-durod fish. * When the 
brand is stamped on the barnd, it ilenotos that the 
herrings have gone through all the processes faid down 
by tlie commissioners as essential to tlieir being of ■ 
first-rate quality, full-sized, in good condition, gutted i 
immediately after capture, and thaf they have been a 
certain number of days in brine.’ The brand, how- | 
ever^ — useful as it is admitted to be — i.s not tiom- 
pulsory, arltil large quantities of fish are clisposed of 
without having this mark, both at hotwe audivbroad. 

' Wo observe, from the perusal of much newspaper ; 
corrcspondtfico on the subject, the curers w'oiild 
willingly pay a small fee per barrel td -insure its | 
continuance; but many are of opinion tliat the super- | 
intendence -if the Board will be done away with ^ 
altogether. • . I 

, S’l; HENBY’S. 

Whoea^jsk com(js to St Henry’s, comes by water, 
and generally has an evil passage; eddy and rock and 
quicksand surround us every way, And make entry 
perilous ; but, qno<^ attained, our harbpmAas no rival 
and no pier. Our ppliticivl circumstaripes are typified 
1)y our local posUloh ; within a dozen ^ 

a country tunf by inlestine*qqaF|^i^ with a cqntjnent 
o? seething states beyond,; ;; and our little island 
is the sanctuitry of alL . ■* ■ 

As the altars of safety In to days ©{ Greece, 

as tllfe cities of refuge to the chosen racq*^ as 

the Savoy and Ihq Mint in the days the Stharls*and 
Georges ;• SO, until quite iSt llehry’s to 

the refuge %^a trqqv ti'pas jtbr^all 

who snflfered alupwre^k in polS^s, from ; 

to darkest of ^^espdt8 to red®!^ 
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ijhgsiiimn, hithesr royalist frqfp 
from Orlean^t and Bona- 
legitimiet frqm repuiblican,* constitutionaUst 
put of j)ower from eveiy- 
Wdy in.* liVoiti' this smiil of earth til's most 
ducor^ht and variottfl voices have been ever raised, 
app6<'iltf>£r ^ the eacji;^ . name ofaLlbcr^y to Heaven. 
^Xibprty, queen of titp peoples, sole sovereign whom 
the hearts of men ackhowhsdge or ^Liberty, avenger 
of the sacred hloocl of biog%I" as occasion suits. 

At gt Henryks havQ the great ones, of the earth in 
their adversity betn at all tftnes acoustomed to congre- 
I gate the deepest of retirements, and often in the 
I cheapest of lodgings ; /.)ur population is doubled by 
tlieir presence. Members of provisional governments 
in want of food, ministers of nnaiice without a shilling, 
administfators of public justice on the verge of impri- 
' Bonment for debt, poets- for claret is sold here for a 
song — with ri'turn for satire, fJainlers given to carica- 
ture, and generals without a single orderly, arc to be 
met w'it^i in every street, ‘Able editors,* above ^11, 
are especially rife amongst \»j ; of whom, without, as it 
seems, any ^rcpptilile diminution, some fpriy have 
been lately put to flight at once. Alas ! what «, clanging 
and a fluttering, tliough, took place at their debarkation, 
reipinding us of nothing so Aiuch as the effect of that 
first gun-flre of Robinson Crusoe’s iu the* wood- It was 
a hard* measure, without doubt, to deprive those of 
their Jersey wdio ^"re sans culottes before. 

Before that incident, it must be confessed, StHeurj^’s 
was not in the best odour in Great Britain. It was 
rather fought shy of, as being the resort of gentlemen 
in difficulties, and a place where, brandy was cheaper 
than it should be. People used to go there 'for the 
sake of educating the* dear children;* and we all know 
what that means very well. The law', too, in the isle 
of freeddm was thought to be rather ir a defective 
State— framed, indeed, so much in the spirit of liberty 
that there was hardly any getting at a culprit at all. 
And, truly, trial by ordeal, which was the form of 
judicial interference with the rights of man at the time 
the St Henry’s code was constituted, ^^>uld still be 
rathei^tite b^i^ter of the two. Our business, for the 
{^eater simplicity and straightforwardness, is con- 
ducted in two lanj^^gcs; and the witnlbses are not 
ex^ined* til the presence of the jury, but each has 
his answers separately taken down and read over 
to him agjin at every fresh exarainatidh, again and 
again from tlie very commencement; so that the per- 
formanco at last resembles^the sporting feat of^ickiij^ 
up eggs at stated distances, aqp returning to •the' 
starting-point l^forc going after eac^i of the others. 
When the court .gets tired of this, as naturally happens, 
the case is adjourned Ibr a few years ; so that, by 
. the time thS whole of the depositions are collected and 
ready to he recited to the jtlrors, most of these are 
P^ dCad or have left the place ; ahd if tho prisoner didj 
nqjt; sure but that thei^u a rigulaiion about 
son becoming the accused party, and fhe 
■ the prosecutors and ^unsel on either side; 

:i|)iir looyi^ Henry’s ddriiig a^trial is well 

V 'The bailie iu hi»''.scarl&tf v^sdljents, 

law-officers :.<ff the'-.crovra in. 
verj^'Stf iking spectacle'! "the ■ 

iUiqulsitors, are:.addiC00g.1;liiem - 
with 


in a rapture of admiration and contentment. A meeting 
of our ‘states,*, with. ^jurats,* ‘rectors,* ‘constables,* 
and ‘ bailie * complete, suggests to me at all' times an 
assemblage of the * CoUseript Fathers,’ as depicted 
in the Comic Latin Grammar, With all its freedom, 
St Heqry’s is a hold of feudalism, and firm foe to 
chaflge. Through all the isle, the lords of, lands are 
called by- the names of their hereditary estates ; and 
almost every seigneuric has its ancient^ fastness 
crumbling to decay, with fosse all dry and overgrown^ 
where the St Henry’s cattle-— fairest in the world — are 
turned to feed ; and mighty walls with fissures here 
and there os wide as llie great gateway where the 
iron-studded doors no longer claug. The past is dear 
to us, and we have played our part in the great scenes 
of history ^^itli some applause. We boast an ind^endr 
ence of longer duration tiian that of England herself. 
Tliat mined fort — wdiose later inhabitants, prisoners for 
debt, were not so fortunate in defying the constable — 
has beaten* off the jgreat Du Guesclin himsQlf ; tins 
castle in our bay held out for w^eeks against the whole 
>IK)wA* of Croinw'ell; not eighty years ago, in this our 
market-place, we defeated a French invading army, 
and slew their leader here, on the steps of the court- 
house; in the last war, no hostile ship reached our 
St Henry’s harbour, save as a prize ^ one sailed in, 
a privateer of France, the Conjidente^ believing that she 
had securely reached St Mnlo; the wrecks of scores 
came to us from the hungry rocks to northward — they 
know not friends from I'oes; an English prince onco 
perished there, and a first-rate of the line went down 
with all her crew. 

These ore no reasons why the packets C(Mne from 
England to St Henry’s but three times a week ; it is^ 
further from us than from Rome or from Vienna, yet 
we arc well content. We niglrTobclled when our doors 
wx*re ordered to he numbered, for convenience of the 
IJostmeii, and reserved the privilege of choosing our 
own figures after all. My house is ISTo. 26, but those 
of my tw'o neighbours are 14 aiRl 71, and there are 
but a dozen houses in tlio row. Our streets aro too 
narrow for anything bigger than wdieel-cliairs. The 
names over the shops are French, but our bargaining 
is done in English. In print, it is d^fendu to obstruct 
the thoroughtnres, but the policemau says ‘ Move on ! * 
in the vernacular. Good sl)crry*'and claret are lAit 
dearer than bitter beer; the best French brandy is but 
2s. a bottle, and tlicre is no pecuniary excuse for not 
wearing gloves. The morning-seryice in our ehurches 
is in one lan^age, and the afternoqn-servieo iii 
aiibther. Talented clergy from the mother-country, 
essaying to preach at St Ileury’s in the French tongue, 
make strange mistakes : it is on record tliy^t one right 
reverend prelate assured his congregation that they 
were there assembled to partake of eau dkvkl 

Wc are all each other’s cousins, and have not half a 
dozen diflereut names amongst us, but we are mutually 
scornful beyond description for all tlAt. We have no 
duties at St Henry’s, it is true, but we make it up in 
privileges, T6u shall leave the town and breathe the 
open air before farewell; talce whichever road you will, 
and it will charm ybu with a hundred panoramas of a 
square ^alf mile or so : a green .field , with oxm cottago 
by a tiny bridge; a narrow lane "^au^Ut in a netf'bf 
honey-suckle; a bleak moot ;purj)le with heather, shut 
in on tlirce sides by .the sea ; a miU with foamy yatdr- 
coufses at the hilTs foot; Aypod^feesprin^ by great 
jfocks with crowns of fern j^a sand-road 

[leading -to the shore ; 
leaps within them ; g|!^ pathwayJ^jte 




a cloudless sky. A gallery of cabinet pictures, eadi 
in itself a study, is this isle of freedom, which has 
Bt Henr}"?s for its capital. 

: 

A P AIK OF AUSTRIAN STATESMEN. 

A wonic has recently been translated from Iflie per- 
man, forming part of a series of volumes, by the same 
author, entitled the History of the German Courts since 
the Refi^mation^ and is perhaps the niot^ iinportaat 
and jjiost interesting portion of the work — certainly 
Ihe portion likely to have most attractions for the 
English reader.* The author's style of writing is not 
remarkable for its elegance or brilliancy ; lie is no 
Macaulay or Carlyle in historical composition; his 
work commands attention, and owes its acceptability 
to a certain minuteness of historic /detaij, hnd to a 
liberal admixture of personal anecdote, such as would 
rarely be presented by writers who aspire to what is 
oalled the ‘dignity of hJStory.*' Dr Vehse, indeed, 
altogether disclaims the pretensions implied in this im- 
posing tjprm. Quoting the saying of Horoc,e Walpole, 
he says : ‘ I am no historian ; I draw characters, 
I preserve anecdotes, which my superiors, the Jiisto-^ 
rians, may enchase intp their weighty annals, or pass 
over at their pleasum.* The result of his researches 
is a mass of facts and anecdotes sufliciently significant 
and curious to form a more than usually pictuiesqiie 
an d en tertain ing coinpi lation. 

One feature of these Memoirs, which we cannot 
but consider admirable, is their marked aiipearancc 
of veracity. The author tells the truth, so far as he 
knows it, without the slightest apprehension or mis- 
giving — tells it, indeed, with a certain insoucumce and 
iniioconcy of manner which seems to indicate that he 
convolved that was the solo thing required of him. As 
a conseqtieuce of his simplicity, he has involved himself 
in difficulties ; for while his books liave been extremely 
popular in Germany, be himself has been exceedingly 
unpopular with the ruUig powers : most of Iris volumes 
have been profl<iribed by one or iuiother of the German 
stnies; and we learn from the newst>apers that he is 
now, or was lately, expiating a little extra carelessness 
or audacity, in relation to the court of WiirtcruhtTg, 

I by a six mouths’ imprisonment. 

! The court of Austria has no^ been remarkable for 
the talent or magnanimity of its representatives. The 
rulers of this nation have had a fortune out of all 
proportion to their merits. Were it nut proverbial 
that the world is governed by very little wisdom, one 
v^puld be surprised ^t tlie number ol' imbecile and half- 
insane persons who havp pxcrcised despotic sway as 
members of the House of ilapahurg. With two or 
three exceptions, they have all been foolish, tyrannical, 
and bigoted in excess; but they wejre all, or nearly 
.all, extremely lucky in their dynastic and politjpal 
relations. No royal famil}*^ in Europe has been jfL 
highly favoured by accident and circumstances. Tfiis 
is accounted for, in part, though not entirely, by tlie 
circumstance, that most of the Austrian potentates, 
through lucky accident or judicious choice, had able 
generals and statesmen in tiieir service, who, using the 
power acquired^by their talents, gained or took upon 
tliemseives considerablo liberty df action. It is not 
of such me&y however, as Wallenstein or* Prince Eugene 
’ we wish to speak ; we will rather turn to lyliat may be 
o^led the, curiosities of the Austrian (iourt. Prince 
i Xpbkowitz, for instance, pi-imeWnister for ^ wliile 
uqder iieopold 1., is worth glancing at, as a member 
I of the class of offlcilils who have exercised great power 
I ill the country. 

t ^ Lebkowitz was fond of pleasure, and a master of the 

; Co u-i^Amtooram, mid Diplomacy 
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a«t of enjoying it, such ftS#ViennftMiad ue^er seen 
before ; but unfortunately he 4rat a slave, ieUered 
by those chains i&f roseSl which ^bft fprji^ for hiriftelf : 
women and money-brokers were shid to Jiaare i^,Hl>e 
key to^all Ms secrete.^ Lobiwiwiix pbs&s's^ ^either 
virtue nor greatriest^, but he possess^ much ^ntle- 
nesB of disposition and a refined taste, which gave^him 
the superiori^'^ ovcl all his countrymen. Hi# jovial 
easy humour imparted to his conversation a singfUlaTljs 
fascipating charm ; tife emperor, who, notwithstaMing 
his own gravity ami poinpoiisnegs, was particularly fopd 
of the society ol‘ merry people and mefry ministers, 
w'as never hapjiy without l^ira. *He was full of Animal 
spirits and liveliness, teeming with* wit, and always 
ready with some pretty bon-mot or otliqr. A'liappy 
knack of intrigue, by means of which he understosd 
how “ to push aflairs,” gerved him instead of a con- 
firmed habit of business and industry. His keen wit 
turned every thing and everybody into ridAule; not 
even sparing tlie emperor, of wljom, with a frankness 
bordering on the most thoiiglitlesa indiscretion, he one - 
clay said to the Marquis de Grernonville, the Frencli 
ambassador: “ The emperor is liot like your king, who 
dots everything himself; but like a statue, i^'bich is 
carried about antb placed moved at convenience.” ’ 
Lobkovj^itz always hated and »opi¥)sefl the Jesuits, 
and did his utmost to circumvent tlieir sdfiemes of 
policy. His keen wit liad been diri|(;ted against them 
in all sorts of scurrilous pamphlets anfl gross cari- 
catures. Th<p emperor, on the other hand, a weak 
and superstitious devotee, rather favoured th^m ; and 
they did not fail to take advantage of his fiiendly 
disposition. According to Dr Ve^se: ‘His treasury 
was constantly at the very lowest ebb; but whilst 
the troops, kept for mouths without their pay, often 
plundered their own master’s provinces, Leopold 
lavished his bounties on the Jesuits w-ith unsparing 
Inuid. Lobkowitz in cevcral instances prevented these 
foolish gifts, and even had the courage to annul one of 
the moat important by tearing tfie title-deed in shreds, 
which w'ould have conferred on tlie order the wdiole of 

I the rich county of Glatz, in Silesia Evefi bis last 

will, which was executed in all legal form and pubUciy 
read, bore witness to the sarcastic humour with which 
he loved to lash the “ Spanish priests.” The introduc- 
tion was couched in terms of the most piteous and 
humble coMrition ; after whicb, he proceeded to bestow 
on tlie reverend fathers, as a token of the *love which 
he alw'ays bore to them, and for tlic^ladtMrtng of 
their lienrts, 80,000 — here the page ended ; when the 
reader turned the leaf he fouiil-%“ board-nails for a 
new building.’” Fancy the face of a Jesnfit changing 
from the flush of exiiectation to the giupmicst expres- 
sion of modified discomposure, on hearing such a 
iKtquest read forth in public ! . • . 

^ The^fdll of Lobkowitz as minister was. sudden and 
^anticipaited. He^was dilving at ton o’clock in the 
morning, on the 1 7ih of Octolx^r 1 074, to his usual i 
iiudienco with tl«3 emperor, when he was arrested by a 
captiiin of the body-guard, and found himself unceve- 
moniously deprived of all ins dignities and honours. 
The imjKjrial order Was to the eflect ‘tha| Lobkowitz, i 
being dismissed iroM his ofiices and honours, Sliould 
ieavc, within three days, the court and ^Ue imperial 
capital, and betake himself to Ms estate of 
ii)^ Bohemia, wiicre hft was to remain in extte: without 
ever absenting himself or coirespondihg with aiiy onejj 
The cause oft all this he should never ask know: 
if he dared *to disobey, he .sImUld .^rfeit his ^life and 
all Iffcj nroperfcy.’ Durmg lus ; reverse 
jovial spirits never failed hi%; ‘ He^acl at Kaudnitz 
u liall up, one liMf with jmncely eplendour, and I 
the otlier half as a mlserame lovfL 
lived and '^icupM as hehoijed ^h^ f firmer 

splendid Was suijii^ to Ids 

deep fail V 0 ^^ the yMla; he ww ridiculous 


tl»e Uvea t)f iiis enemioa. 
Ite dli^d on the S2d of -April 1077, at thC age of iikty- 
iHttAi'havjnif doat\ of tlie ISmpress 

; solace, some marka of favour fi*om 

tho 0^A?'or,'1rind the asiurance that Jte hud not deserved 

style to tins, our author sketches most 
of his Siourtly and political charaSters. cAs a further 
specimen of the Work,' and for the purpose of intro* 
ducing a very singular man, nht likely to he puch 
known to oujr readers, rve will extract a paragraph or 
two from tiiG cliapters referring to Prince Kaunitz. 
He considered the gregtest man jii Vienna in the 
Maria Tfieresa. Kaunitz has been c^led the 
Richweu of .Atistria ; but he performed that character 
i« a less sanguinary st\«le than the French original. He 
did trv^ery tiling by diplomacy ,^.and was the oniclo of all 
the political intrigues of tlie eighteenth century. Down 
to the breaking out of the devolution in France, he 
used to be called ‘the Driver of the bhiropoan Coach.* 
We do not propose to enten into an ac(rouiit of his 
diplomatic manoeuvrings, but simply to take note of 
some of the main personal features which marked bis 
iridividuftUty, and gave its peculiar piquancy to ^lis ^ 
character. ^ 

* Kaunitz,* Saj^^ l>r Vehsc, Mvas one of,, the most 
singular Knen who have ever lived. {Sprung from an 
original Slavonic ^^race, he rose like a iiioteor in the 
official sky bf Austria. In iiim the ponderous but 
sterling and steady Austro-Geruiau clmA'ictcr Avas, in 
a most peculiar and original manner, blended with the 
mercurial versatility of tlie French man of the world. 
..... He was, besides, tlie most remarkable mixture 
of great and petty qualities. Just as in an almost 
fabulous degree he had all the foibles of gallantry and 
THiiity, h(? also was eminently possessed of the very 
sort of routine and ditilomatic skill that Avas best fitted 
for Uite world in which he lived,* During the Avhole of 
his life, he jwid partiqular attention to bis toilet, which 
was At all times to him an affair of paramount import- 
ance. I|e was alAvays dresst.-d in good taste, an^ nn 
particular occasions, even AA'itli mngnific' ucc ; but be 
did not much concern himself about conforming to 
the prescribed regulations of costume. ‘ From the 
very beginning of his being in poAA-er,* writes Baron 
FUrst, ‘ Kaunitz placed himself above the court 
etiquette. ^ With the Spanish costume he. Avore white 
(instead of red) stockings, and made hi? appearance 
with d^g tC^^iis wig, and with a large muff. Although 
> he had been told to comply with existing customs, he 
would alway8*Mo#50. lie was everywhere, except 
when at douVl, accoinpanied by a large bull-dog.* His 
wig WAS A rejnarkable article of the tie description, 
with a jiWifuAidn of curls, which, to cover^n'eryAvrinkle 
on his fOr^hAad, ran across it in a zigzag line. He 
seems to hare been the inventor of the lantf^tic 
of powdering, practised nlto by tko famous Prince 
Digne, ‘ Avho used to walk to and«fro througli a dofiible 
line of serA'ants, each of whom had a different shade of 
Imir-powdcr, white, blue, yellow, and pink, to throw 
at his wig, which, sifter this operation, exhibited wdiat 
was considired to be tlie perfedlion of GA'^enaess and 
colouring.* * 

f , Kaunitz jvas exact aiid methodkal in ail his doing* 
the morning and eVcqjIng of every <^iy, he arranged 
' s hfe'^tttink-table with the stricllit syminetry, puttjipg 
; ;pene%njj pencils, piece by piece, :parailcl to each other j 
alsei to his sentniary, would fre- 

' dust from the ■ vases, ■pkture-framca, 
Iiis room. - .Every - evening he-nq^ed^iown 
^ all flStat he intended to do^h the following 

5 ;>;':jS^cry ';inMniqg he awoke ■;afc;nii^ ';o*clock, ■ 

■' fe'jfiji^veleren to 

bed, as#^ii;#ambcr I 


virAs business. Bviei STosephi ^ 

■.K.auiitai vciy"'titt3rely ^ 


read or w'rote^anything himself, but had ahvays some 
one to read to him, aid dictated OAaTything. Whilst 
listening or speaking, he sat stiff and immovable. 
Equallji stiff and erect vpos his gait* even in his 
eightieth your. His manner of saluting w'hs also very 
characteristic ; it was scarcely more than a nod* his 
frieqeis "being at the same time acknowledged with 
I a paternal smile, and all thq rest with tho air of a 
protector. He always spoke slowly and; deliberJitelj^ 
looking as Dharles V. used to do, either up^wards or 
fixedly before him. He never under any circumstances 
betrayed, either by his gait or by his speech, 
inAvard emotion, however strongly he might feel it. 
Many aa'Ih) lived with him for years have stated Utat, 
like Louis XIV., he had never been seen to laugh/ 

Though covered in, as it AA'cre, witli an outward 
shoAA' of “F/;ench , foppery and affectation, this extra- 
ordinary man had in him a most substantial grbund- 
AA ork of sterling German earnestness and solidity.’ Hie 
hated all superficiality in ffiisinese, and performed well 
and carefully wdiatsocver he undertook. * He not only 
w'as cai)abb of thorough-going and intense exertion, 
but tbc whole of his life Avas deA'oted in reality to deep 
^thought and strenuously sustained Avprk ; and all his 
’domestic arrangements, his daij^y diet, and tender care 
for his health, Averc merely intended as means for 
maintaining in him that ease and freedom of mind 
which he conceived to be necessary for his graver 
purposes.* 

Some curious traits arc given us of the ])riiice’s 
domestic habits, which may be noticed on account of 
their singularity. He kq)t a very great house In 
Vienna, but tlie company Avhicli ho entertained were 
not allowed to interrupt his daily routine, or any A<'ay 
interfere with his personal comfort. ‘Ho every day 
kept an open table, covers being hud in the earlier 
part of his career for tw’clve, afterwards for sixteen 
or eighteen guests. But ns ho used to send his invi- 
tations only on the same da}^ and very late, at an 
hour A\'heu most people had,, accepted elsewhere, it 
Avould Bonietiines happen that only a few persons sat 

down w'ith him The table Avas most exquisitely 

supplied ; but the guests, according to tiic statement 
of the ISnglish tourist Swinburne, Avero expected not 
to touch certain particular dishes *6f the dessert which 
Avere reserved for tlie prince’s own use. Swinburne 
asserts that, wlien ho once neglected the warning 
I which had been given on that score, Kaunitz sulked 

with him for several days If the prince .accepted 

an invitation in any other house, his liost, whatever 
might he his rank, had to allow Kaqnitz’s cook to siippjy 
the priucijial dishes of his piaster— Avho, in this respect, 
Aventi^ far as to have the Avinc, the bread, and even 
the Avafer sent to him from his own house. Eveiry one 
j submitted to tligsc conditions, as otberwlse Kaunita 
wqnld not come at all. This ijeeuUarity was not 
*_^pxactly ow'ing to a dread of being poisoned, but tO his 
'anxious care for his health, as he was always fearful 
lest he should e.<it anything that might disorder his 
stomach. After the meal, whether at home or dining 
<»ut, Kaunitz wotiUi take from his pocket his famous 
apparatus for cleansing his mouth* and Mdth the 
greatest unebneerp use it before the^yrhole coenpAhy 
for tit least a quartef of an hour, during which bpera^ 
tion'^he madevall sorts of disagreeable noises, lliii 
apparatus consisted of a complete Olid most varied 
set of instruments ; as, for instance, seVerSl spiall 
lookingrglasses, to examine the teeth hack and firbntj 
small linen rags, brushes, And other ifontnvuri^^ 
Once, Avhen he was preparing to* do this at the^^ 
of the French ambassador ifaroii Bfofoniiv the lat^ 

I said to his guests : ‘‘ LcAmns nouB; fo 
souk*’ The prince, who tbft 

Buistruments in solitude ; but 
Wined out again/ ' ■ V- ; 


It is' 'a-' isin^Ular.' tiling:'; respec%gl|^uilfli^?^^^^ 
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never enjoyM 4rc>sli,fiir; ho Avaa oii opinion that it, did 
not ajfree with Jdm. His rooyis ami oarringes were^ 
aawdingly closed from its intrusion ; and wlien, during- 
the most ppprcsslva heat of the dog-dnys, he BO|petimc8 
Slit for n short time in im arrn-cliair in his garden, or 
walked a few 8tei)8 from his resideneo to the royal 
pahic(v ho always carefully covered his mouth wjth a 
handkerchief. His humour or infirmity in this respect 
waS; well understood and provided for by his imperial 
mistress. ‘When he came to Maria Thenjsa, who h^d 
generalljf one or more windows open, and who, without 
■Any danger to her health, could sit lor liours in the 
strongest draught, all the windows Avere immediately 
.closed as soon as “the prince’’ Avas announced.’ 
Besides his dislike to fresh air, Ivaunltz took no exer- 
cise, save in the shape of a game at billiards and a 
brief ride on horseback. His horsemansbip yaa marked 
by his usual eccentricity. ‘Every afternoon, before 
dinner, he rode three horses, each for the same number 
(if minutes, in the riding-^bool, wliicli in winter Ai'as 
lighted up with a profusion of lamps. He kept horses 
from all parts of Europe. Only in the very warmest 
Aiv eathet^he veiitured to take a rule in a bosquet in his 
palace-garden at Mariahilf. lie had diilerent suits 
of clothes, regulated according to tlie temperature of* 
the day, to prevent his catching cold. .... In all the 
rooms of his house, thermometers were hung, to 

regulate the heat of the stoves Rut Kaunitz 

! was never ill, and reached the ripe age of eighty-four 
I years. If eA-^er he was at all indisposed, he cured 
. himself with an electuary which he had brought from 
j l^^ris, and of whicli he had a ucaa' supply sent to him 
j by every courier.’ 

With all this fastidious habit, avo are told, no one 
I ever understood better than Kaunitz did ilio art of 
making life pleasant to himself .and to others ; no one 
[ ever took such anxious care of his liie. It seemed as 
I if he thought that, Avjth due caution, he might almost 
I live for ever. Ho never appears to have concerned 
himself about the final change which must some day 
j come. ‘ Whatever could remind him of dying, was to 
be carefully kept in the background. AH the persons 
! usually about him were strictly forbidden to niter in 
I his presence the words “death” and “small-pox.” He 
I had not himself beeft afflicted witii this disorder; hut 
j lie had been shocked by it in the c.ase of the empress, 
j His readers received from him in Avriting an earnest 
injunction to eschew the use of those two obnoxious 
words. The 'W'ags Avoiild liavo it that even the “ inocu- 
lation” of trees was not to he spoken of, because it 
! reminded him of tjie inoculation of tlie small-pox. 
liffs birthday also Avas never to he alluded to. When 
the referendary Von Binder, for lifiy years his friend 
and confidant, died, Xai'eriiis liaidt, tho prince’s 


o^ly knew Avh^n ho saAV hlstimuseliftld in ntpurhing. 

In a like mnnfter, be once reni&ifl^d unacquainteJ wdtli 
the recov(fry of'^no oftliis sor^s from severe .illness, 
until the convalescent came in person: to call oj^lm : 
Kaunitz himself had never beem to ^0 
illness.* To an old f Amt of his ho once sent frlim jiis 
table ono of lier favourite dishes— four years after, her 
death!’ (f • • 

But we must leai’c Kaunitz, and turn to sonbe 
the minor anecdotes* av I nch are liberally sprinkled' 
throughout tho book. Ilqre jmd therp in the two 
volumes we obtain curious glimpses of Vourt'armise- 
rnents. When Peter' thq^ Grtjat Itussia Visited 
Vienna, in the reign of Leopold 1., he Avas euterUiincd * 
Avith a grand masquerade called a ‘ Tavern,’ of AvhioH 
we have the following description Tho emper».Ar 
personated tho landlord, jnd the empress the landlady 
of the tavern. Tho other masks appeared in the dress | 
of the different European or eastern natiorfh; or as 
gipsies, g.ardeners, shepherds, peasfints of different 
countries, quacks, brigaads, Avaitors, &c. These cha- 
racters were supported by the arch-dukes and arch- 
duchesses, and by the princes then staying at Vienna, 
inoiudiiig the highest nobility of Austria. Ono 
illustrious guest was PrAicc Eugene, Avho had just 
before Avcyi the great liattle of sKen4a lie appcare<,l 
in the character of a waiter to the imperini tavern- 
keeper. 'Hie emperor and ompres^ as “mine host 
I anrl mine hostess,” sat at the top of the table; 

I the princes tsid iirincesses, counts and (countesses, 
cavaliers and ladies, drew lots for tlicir several places. 
The company having, after supper, returned k> the 
ball-room, the czar, as a Frisian p^Asant, danced Avirli 
iiidofatiguhle energy until- daylight, all the while sing- 
ing Russian ditties, and flinging his lady about in the 
true style of village swains. Ho Avas so taken Avitli 
his partner, the ^eautiful Countess Johanna Thurn, 
who, like him, wore the Frisian coatume, that Ihj 
AA'ould scarcely alloAV her to l<.>avii his side. At table, 
the emperor, as “ mhio host,” rose and went up to the 
Frisian peasant Aviih a magnilicent crystal cun, pledg- 
ing to him’ the health of tho Grand Czar of Muscovy. 
Peter then took tho cup from Leopold’s mouth, and 
said in very fair German : “ 1 know tho Czar of Mus- 
covy very well, inside and outside;* he is a friend of 
.your imperial majesty, and an enemy of your enemies ; 
and so hcauily devoted to the emperor, tluat, caxui if 
there were rSnk poison in this cup, ho Avoulif forthwith 
Aviihout demur drink it at your commands” WWi this 
he drained tlie tankard, and returned it empty to the 
emperor, whA liegged him to acc^pls^of it as a prestait 
— a request to which tlie czar at once acceddd; assuring 
his host that as long as he lived his l^eart and this 
glass should iio at the service of his iiiajcsfy. Then 
turning to the king of the Itomans, the exsit said that. 


reader, expressed liiroself in tliis Avay : “Baron Binder turning to the king of tlie liomans, the cza'f said that 
is no longer to bo found.” The prfm^e, after sojie “his majesty, being still youngs might bear more than 
Wments’ silence, replied; “Est-il niort? II ctait ^ father the empvor;” mi the strength of which 


^hioments’ silence, replied; “Est-il niort? II etiiR 
cependant assez yieux.” Binder w'as one year aiid^ 
luuf younger than Kaunitz. To another of his readers, 
Secretary Harrer, at that time a man of sixty, he once 
saicl ; “Mars comment est-il possible, tyie do jeunea 
gens, comnio vous, oublient dcs choscs pareilles?” 
'the nows of the death of Frederick the Great readied 
hiin in this vvay;; his reader, Avith apparent absence 
v.of inindt told him that a courier liad just arrived Ivrom 
|| Berlin at the Prussian aniWsadors Avitli ijotifi cations 
<j(jKvng Kaunitz sat for some time 

ii^jf auci^^otW^ in Ids arm-chair, shewing po sign 

^ hint. At last he rose, 

room> then sat down and 
heaven: “Alas! when will 
ennoblp tho diadem ? ” Wlien the 
the valet .returned to ICamiitz 
.the.'eni.pcror wa8 to .have. ■signed 
signs no n^ore.^’ .' The, 


Pettr pledged him .gi eight successive cups. After 
this feat, the c^ir embraced and kissed tho king, ; 
lifted him up in his arms, and Avas in high glee/ ; • ' 

Luring tliia visit to Vienna, Peter tried to advahec 
his own political ohjests by all the arts of flattery, and 
eA»^en by bribing nllnisters. All wero not, liowovor, 
jgjcessible cither to his flatteries or his bril)f?8; The , 
privy-counciUor Count Strattman, to whw tho czar 
sent a luagnificeDt calkot iiuaid with la-pis fezii rfittd; . 
turquoises, returned it unopened,, witli the aremark : , 
‘Let tho czar five it to sopie qth^ roinistet 
better deseiVed of him/ P(>ter 

out into jL laugh, 8uying| ‘ A.; thorough ^ol, nut for 
once an honest one ! r ' ■ ■ * . ■ ; 

In conchidiiig our ejlgbt hptk^ 

A»'e may say to 

conccptioii^ ■ 

iff nd what they kuowii to us, 

in’, relation:-;to.';th^^^^^^^ for ,gdiiora]i'' 






i ifl lilfely to‘l>e sp aeceptaWe to so l®rg%a 

vi^<ji)ditfor of inquirers. • w'ItjcIv of it is of •the natui^ of 
gossip) but the gosy^ip conl.nohly illustrates 
SidiOll^fioipQ^tant matters ; and, considering the unpre- 
i'haracter of the work, we must pronounce it, 
upon ttic whole, well deserving of its popularity, . 

& 

than away they alltfiwim to the promising spot, leaying • 
f a clear and safe ford for the travellers higher upt . Mr 
•Hill further informs us, that instinct has taught the 
dog to secure himself by a similar expedient, aod that 
when he has to traverse a itretch of w'ater, he boldly 
goes down the stream, howling and barking. On 
obsorviRg the crocodiles congregating in eager cupidity 
at tfie spot, he creeps gently up the banks, and there 
crosses, leaving the expectants to their m^editations, 

4 Now this,^it must he confessed, reads rather like a 
figment of old Goedart, that Munchausen ^amongst 
naturalists ; hut setting aside the alleged penchant of 
the crocodile for the flesh of the dog as improbable, 
there are satisfactory reasons for belteyiiig that lie 
is peculiarly affected by its bark. The well-kiiOwTi 
habits of the reptile negative the supposition that he 
excrciscsK any particular choice in his food: he never; 
eats it until it has acquired a very high fuimU 

* The fishes on which*^ he preys, he probably devours,’ 
as Mr Hill observes, * in[irnl;diately after their capture ;' 
but all other victims, ns soon as they are slain, are torn 
and mnnglqd, and arc: left to putrefy limb by limb in 
the river, or in the sedges adjoining his lurking-place.’ 
Why, then, is he so sensitive to the bark of the dog? 
*Mi* liill will explain. ^ 

‘ 1 am disposed,’ says that curious observer, ‘ to ascribe 
this susceptibility to be roust'd at the c.anine yelp, to 
the similarity of that sound to its own pen/liar cry^ under 
any species of excitement — to the fact that it is, the im- 
passioned voice of its young — to the maternal, solicitude 
of the female for its pmgeny when it hears that voice 
— and to the ravenous appetite of the male on tlie sanw^ 
occasion ; for, like many of the rapacious animals, the 
male of tliis tribe prey’s upon its owui offspring. 

‘Professor Buckland has discovered in tho excre- 
mentitious fossils of the plesiosaurus or fisli-lixard 
evidence of a similar rapacious appetite tin those 
extinct animals, 

‘ It is not very clear whether the male parent assists 
the female in the office of disposing tho eggs in the 
earth ; it is much more likely, from the necessity of 
her after-watchfulness to guard against )iis reprisals, 
that he does not. After burying the eggs in the earth, 
to be there matured by the sun, the female visits from 
time to time the place in whiclf they are secreted, 
and, just as the period of hatching is completed, 
exhibits her attachment to her offspring in the anxiety 
with which she comes and goes, w'alks round the nest 
of her hopes, scratches the fractured shell, and, by 
sounds which resemble the hark of a f/oy, excites the half- 
extricated young to struggle forjli into life. When 
slie has beheld, with this sort of joy, fear, and anxie^>% 
the last of her offspring quit its broken casement, slie 
leads them forth into the plashy pools away from' the 
river, and amon|: the thick underwwd; the. 

predatory visits of their flither. In this season of care 
and watchfulness, she is ferocious, daring, and morose* 
‘'l^arding wdth inquietude her young wherever they 
wander. She turns when they turn, andthy whining 
and grunting shows a particular solicitude to keep’ 
them in suej^ pools only as are mucii too shallow for 
the resort of the full-grown reptile. ..... In this 
period of their helplessness, the mother feeds them 
with her masticated food, disgorging ft to them as thb 
dogiidoes to ^is pups. In general, it is rw^ly geeh v 
otherwise ^han crouching with its belly to the eariih*^ : , 
and crawling with a curvilinear motion ; but: at thto / 
time ijimay be observed firmly standing oU Its feet; ; : 
This is the attitude of anger and attack; auf its ; 
spring is quick-^a sort of agile leap, by ho meauf short . ; ■ 
in distance. During all this tiihe of ^proteGtfe^^ 
dependence, is heard the voi<» by wMch^^ 
niakes its wants' known, and thp : assiM^ ^ 

^pffkpring' of its ■: anperix£tendeii^ It 
, bark of ' the 'dog:aud:.th$''’^hil^b3|!!^^ 

; .. |From'allt;hese.:jN^I' take it 

ANd^HEB TILT THE CiSOCODIEE. 

Wb have recently given frpm PKny and Pocoeke some 
details of the mode in ^hi(^i the fellaiis of the Valley 
of the Nile Wfere wont to hunt the crocodile ; but the 
famoul exploit of, Mr* \Vatprton receives confirmation 
likewase from Mr Gosse in lus delightful book upon 
the natural history of Jamaica,* from which we fur- 
nish, with little modifi(Vition, the following anecdote of 
the Antilles. 

Some time in the spring or 1829 or 1890, but most 
probably* in the latter year, a cayman from the 
neighbouring lagoons, that used occasionally to poach 
upon the ducks and ducklingij of Lyson’s estate in St 
Thomas in the east, was taken in his prowl, and killed. 
AU sorts of suspicion hiui boon entertained as to the 
depre(la%:)r, till the crocodile was one day surprised 
lounging in one of the ponSs after a night’s plunder. 
Downie, the ^njjineer of the plantation, sl^ot at anrl 
wounded* him with such effect, that he immediately 
rose Put of the pond to regain tlie morass. It was now 
that David Grow^i, an African wainnian, came up, 
and before the reptile could get away,**Jir€w himself 
astride ^ver his back, snatched up his foro-paw^a in 
a moment, and held them doubled up. The beast w'as 
immediately throw'p upon his snout ; i\n<l though ahlo 
to move his hind-feet freely, and flap his tail, he could 
only move in a circle, while the African steadily kept 
his seat. . In this way, a huge reptile eighteen feet long 
—for BO he measured when killed — was held mamforti 
by one man, till Downie reloaded his fowling-picce, 
and shot him qxiietly through the brain, 

Mr Hill’s commenU upon this feat of ‘nohle cay- 
manship* are worthy of extract. ‘You will perceive,’ 
he says,* * that this is precisely the feat ; erfonned by 
Mr Waterton. He says his cayman plunged furiously, 
and lashed tlie sand with his tail; but that, being near 
the head, he was out of the reach of the strokes of it, 
and: that the reptile’s plunging and striking only made 
his seat uncomfortable. This seemed real|v alnu'st all 
the diflSculty in David Brown’s case ; l^ut as every 
plunget^with kim only drove the crocodile’s nose into 
tlid ground, whereas Mr Waterton’s cayman was kept 
head up by the jvdcmle tagging at thc^ook in his 
that would make his chivalry a more desperate 
adveritw*® thip David Brown’s, for his beast’s efforts 
to get forwil^d only more efl’ectually ^et him fast 
where he 

I- here Is another curious passage in Mr ^Gosse’s 
volume— fer too costly asbook, iinfortunutely, to 
accessible to any save a small mirv^rity of our readers-^ 
which tJirowB a singular light on the^story, familiar to 
most people, and by most people regarded as a hlague, 
of the dogs lapping the water of the Nile without 
stopping ii 4 their run, lb may baffle the 

crocodiles, which aro si^ to hav^ a great predilection 
for dogs* flesh. It is certainly curious to find a similj^ 
JS^ief universal^ although in a somewhat exaggerated 
; ^ the negroA of New niV orld. In the 

we are told by Mr JHli, it is held that Ibe 
■yoioe of the dog will always draw thesi reptiles from 
i^y OtWM of jprey ; and perioos whd would cross 
frpm their attacl^, tttnd a 
dmrn to imitate a dog’s howl, yelp, 

dr hark tt heard tlie .Ailigatdrs, 

Uy Phllm Goijss,| 

M^!s.^ndon, &c!-^ 

1 .. l::...:- c. ... 
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of th^ dogV bark is heard, tho caymons press to the spot 
fVom which it issues, af^itated by two several passious 
-*-tho fen^les to protect their young, and the males to 
dO'our them ; and to this, and not to their predilection 
for the flesh of dogs, are we to ascribe the eagerness 
with which ^^^ey scud away, agitated by that voice 
whidi in the one case is the thrilling Cry of dancer, 
and in the other, the excifing announcement of fooa.* 

OBIGlitpP THE UKlVEBSiry OF iEYDEN/ 

That distinguished French periodical, the Revue dee 
Deux Mondes^ is now publishing a series of interesting 
articles from the pen of M. Alphonse Esquiros, on the 
Netherlands and life In Holland. From a late number, 
wo translate his graphic account of the origin of the 
celebrated University of Leyden. » 

The foundation of this fanmus university is con- 
nected with the siege which Leyden sustained in the 
year 1573. The United Pibvinces had risen against 
the Spanish domination. Liberty of conscience basely 
violated, political and religious despotism, tJjo inquisi- 
tion, and the establishment of arbitrarj^ taxation, had 
all tended to exasperate the national feelings. ‘ At^this 
time,' says tlie liistoria^ Hooft, surnamed the Tacitus 
of Holland, ‘ all ranks, ages, and sexes were coiifohnded 
in one general persecution. The gibbet and the wheel 
did not sufiicse; the trees wliich bordered the public 
roads were laden with corpses, and the flames of the 
funeral-piles of martyrdom darted upwards to the 
sky. Scaffolds were erected in every quarter; and 
thfe very air became infected with a vapour of dealli.’ 
Then was seen a spectacle rarely paralleled in the 
world’s history, A few hundred men, pushed to 
despair —*• flsherrnen, shepherds, merchants — banded 
themselves together to struggle against the crushing 
oppression of a powerful government, and against 
armies reputed invincible. Following the example 
given by other towns of Holland, the inhabitants of 
Leyden declared themae\ves in favour of the union of 
the provinces ; but towards the end of Octobf r they 
were attacked and surrounded by the Spaniards. The 
Prince of Orange wrote directions to the citizens at all 
hazards to ofl'er resistance. Tie promised on his part 
to seek every mean? of assisting them. ‘Hold out 
for three months,’ he said ; , ‘ and even if the siege 
should last longer,' do not lose courage. If you |K?rse- 
vere, deliverance is certain; but if you surrender, 
perpetual servitude awaits you.’ 

Tlie enemy, meanwhile, sought by insidious pro- 
mises to obtain an e]jjtrance into the idace. The only 
rei)ly vouchsafed hy the besieged was this Latin 
verse — 

Fistula duice canit, volucrem dum dccipit auceps.* 

Tlie defence of the dty was intrusted lo Janus Bouza. 
The burgh^ers bound themselves by oath to die beneath ^ 
the ruins of their bouses rather than yield. AUhouglf 
in the first iaistance all the useless mouths had been 
sent aM'ay, famine soon pressed on the city. No 
bread w^as to seen, and xirovisions of all sorts 
became every day more scarce. At length grass, 
leav^, the of trees, the skins of the animals 
Which had Ibiig since been devoured, oven clay, came 
to fee used as nutriment. Pestilence followed famine. 
Of 16,000 inhabitants, betw'een 6000 and 7GIJ0 perished. 
Ev^^w^i^re living skeletons were seen .burying the 
dead. town, defended by shadows, still sustained i 
itself a|^st the fury of the invading army and its 
To the soldiers, who shouted 
of hunger— surrender;, and 
answered from the top the 
provisions are quite gone, ^we 


W&y dnibt pipe he 




w^JI eat our left hands, and bur^ right to defend 
our liberty.* • 1* ’ 

One day, however, ir, famished oipw^l preserited , 
themselves before the burgomas&r of Leydgn, Heter 
Adriaanszoon van dor Werff : they ^ pef egip^orily 
demanded either breM or the surrender of thd city. 

‘ I have sworn to defend this city,’ replied the magis- 
trate, ‘ and willi the^help of God, I hope to ke^ 
ojith. Bread I have not ; but if my body can to^ 
enable you to continutf the i^iiggle, take it, cut it up, 
and divide it amongst you.’ ,Thq poor people withdrevr 
in silence. • 

The fate of Holland Imi^g on’ the walls of L\?j'den.. 
All the United Provinces watched the heroic tawp;' ^f 
but the placi' whs so rigorously blocki^ded, itmt it I 
was most diflicnlfc to come tev its assistance. Tlie I 
Prince* of Orange at length resolved to pierce the 
dikes. It was a desperate measure; nevertheless 
the old Batavian i>roverb prevailed — Better ft*country 
desolated - than a country lost. The whole country 
was ovcrflowejl with w.itcyr, and tlie harvests destroyed. 
The sea, that natural enemy of llollaiid, came to the 
lielp of Leyden; hut it came slowly. A north-east 
witisl kept back the waves, on whose crests f*f.)peared 
Miarka mounted witli camion. These boats, impelled 
by means pf wheels, without eithw oars ?>r sails, were 
manned by brave Zeeland seamen, who had aUnost all . 
been wounded and mutilated in the war of independ- 
ence. The besieged from the sumrllit ofl their ram- 
parts could sQi^ the flotilla, could even converse with 
tlie crews; but the envious flood recetied instead of 
advamuijg, bearing away their last hope. The ervimy, 
on the other hand, although driven fj^otn some advanced 
po-sitions by the overflowing of the waters, still main- 
tained themselves on the principal dikes. Leyden 
seemed lost, wdien the moon becoming full, swelled 
the tide. The wind changed to the south-west ; and 
one of those violent storms M’hich at ordinary seasons 
tend 80 much to endanger tlie safety of Holland, burst 
forth on its coasts. Tlie sea, re'sifitlcBs in its might, 
enlarged the breaches already made in the dikes, and 
ruslicil over the land, bearing along on its wave8 terror, 
desolation, and — safety. Surprised and submerged, 
stupified with terror at the noise of the tempest, and 
the failing of a portion of the walls, the Spaniards 
tumultuously abandoned their posts, and threw their 
cannon intc^he water. 

The same\ide which enabled them to roA’cat, bore 
the Zeeland flotilla, laden with provisions# to gates 
of Leyden. A terrible combat — *au amphibious fight,* 
to use the expression of a Dutqli s^yistorian — ensued, 
partly on the dikes and partly on board the barks. 
The sailors triumphed, and entered the town; but 
amid the jo^ of deliverance, a sad spectacle met 
their eyes. Lining both sides of tlie gr^at (mnal, 
crowds of famished creatures were shouting for fopd- 
almost brutal %vidity.st.hey seized the loaves and ' 
ine iierrings which v^ero distributed, and many, wha 
had hitherto bornq up against hunger died of repletion. 

The redoubtable army of Spain, beaten, drowned^ 
dispersed over the land by tJie waters of the sea, 
had vanished like that of Pharaoh. * Gfd,’ if; waa 
said, ‘ loves Holland %mw, as He formerly IdVed Israel/ 
I^isabled by severe illness, the P/mce of. Orange, \ 
surnamed the Silent, had not appeared ih p<Saoa before 
the walls of L^den. wA at Dolfl, AnA>CluMy 
recovered, was for the first tirpe Attending public 
worship in one of the churefees of that tpwA when ’ 
tidings came’ that the siege wImi raised.. The 
sent iWmegBage to the preacbet^^eWho imme^lktelT; with 
a loud voice, proclj^med the/felessech^^^n^^ 
mingled abundanUy^^^^ thanksgiyings that 

follOwed.’<|| ■ 

■ Altlmu^^estilence in IjeVdeA^ Wlllia^ 

|the Silent Oy tljo : 

citizens, who forgot tisek sorrows 
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^fliom'^they regarded as the '^li ving rampant 
iCiJ tl^ir Teconquere(i' liberty, lie asked H>iei» 'whether 
for their cviy a perpetual exemption 
’Certain taxes, or the foundation of a Protestant 
^ ' ^ The burghers of Leyden did not liesitate 

■ jii theif choiec ; * A university !’ S\’a8 their unanimous 
' eryv on the 9 th of February 1575, was 

inaugurated witli much pomp that ecjjfice destined 
^Aerwards to number amongst its students and pro- 
fessors many of tlie most ,brillia»tt geniuses of Kiirope. 
The anniversary of the,.inajiguratioii is still celeb’iTated 
every year lieyclcn. 

: : r 

’ BljitlTnEi’S ‘FAMOUS VICTOHY.* 

• COBKECTKK T/) TIIK I'UKSENI TIME. 

♦ 

It was a summer eve^^ing, 

Old Oasiiav'ri work was done, 

*Aml he before his cottage-door 
Was sitting in the sun ; 

And by him sported o»i the green 
r His little grandchild Katerine, 

oShe saw her brother Prtoi Uin ^ 

Roll something large ami rouiul, 

Whi^h h?, baside tlie rivulet, 

, In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found, 

Th«t wasi' so large, and ainootli, and round. 

•li* * 

! Old Caspar took it from the boy, 

^ ^ Who stood expectant by; 

And then the old man shook his head, 

And with a natural sigh: 

.*Tis some poor, fellow's skull,’ said 1:'\ 

*W'lio fell in the great vietory. 

*I find them in the garden. 

For there's many hereabout; 

And often when 1 go to plougii, 

The ploughshare turns them out ; 

^ For many thousand men,’ said ho, 

‘ Were slain in that gre«at victory.’ 

, . '* Now tcH us wliat ’twas all about,* 

Young Petorkin he cries ; 

And little Katerine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes : > «! 

‘Now tell us all about the war, * 

AndMvhat they killed each other for.’ 

* The Frepehjrmid Iiuglinh,’ €aspar^*ned, 

• * The Russians put to rout ; 


* Great praioe the French and English won, 

Tim ^i^rk arj^l brave Sardine ~ 

* Why, \was a very wicked thing ! ’ , 

Said little Katcriiio,' 

* Nay, nay, my little girl/ quotli ho ; 

‘ It was a famous victory. 

‘And everybody praised th* Allies 
Who that stronghold did win.’ 

‘ But what gQod came of it at last ?* 

Quoth little Peterldn. ,s 

‘ Why, that 1 cannot tell,’ said he*; 

‘ But ’twas a faiUous victory.’ 


: they killed each other lor, 

- J xitiuld not well maki) out. ^ 

■ Adi Alma, and in this valley, 

They gained a glorious victory. 

4:t .« *' 

‘My brother lived at Inkerniann— 

Yon little stream hard €y ; 

They .burnt bis dwelling to th^ grouml, 
And ho was forced to fly ; 

So with his -wife and child he fled, 

Ki>r had he where to rest 1^9 head. 

:r /; ‘ With^/few d'<?7t/gr Sebost^^ 

. Was wasted fofT anii w^de ; c 

: f • And many thousatid R,issiaiis there 
# ! *, c X** hopeless anguish ^ s 

Bat things like that, ybu know, bo 
'■ At'oisrery tuuous victoiy'. 

' ' ' ■ «. 

;; , , f They %a:y it was a shocking sigtife, ' 

the.tpw^^ r: ; > ■ ■ 

K' Russijwis therc-v . 

i }:.■ -i::.'.-: ■' Lay'i'vPftihg-in tlic'-sun : ‘ '■ i.-;:. 

' Bht''tfein^Uk©' that, you know, miiisi-he. 


TUK INUNDATIONS IN PliAKCN. 

While wc send sympathy and aid to the aufferers by these 
mnndatio!is. it were well if w'C could also impress on them, 
and other people exposed to the like cahimilies, that disaster 
from such a cause will .Always be now and tlien occurring, 
where human habitations au«> pkmed in certain situations 
with respect to rivei*s. Let it be observed, there is along- 
side of ahiiost all rivers a flat meadow — culled amoDg.st us 
in Scotland a haugh — which is often assumed as ‘building- 
^ ground, from the very fact of its being so near the course 
• of llivj .stream, particularly where the stream is navigable, 
or wh<y‘o a bridge cau.ses cont!«i.mce of people, or from 
whatever other cause. Such are the sites of many of our 
principal British cities, or parts of thorn, London not 
cx'cepted, where Southwark and Westminster are almost 
wholly on that sort of gn-ound. Now, it is a mer<j 
’ tempting of Providence — a solecism — to build on such 
ground, and simply because it is part of the very river- 
chaijiiel itself. It is the winter or flood counse of tbo 
river, and absolutely the produrt of its various inun- 
dations in the course of ages. The river , every norv ! 
and t)»en rises under flood, so as to cover that ground, i 
uidcss artificially confined w’ithiii its usual clinmicd. Then 
it is we hear of its tilling streets up to the first floor, 
drowning cellars and kitchens, pressing back sewagowater 
into hou.ses, sweeping away wall.9, cottages, &c., and bury- 
ing gardens under mud and rubbisli. The fair, but 
injudiciously placed city of I’crtn, undergoes woes of tills i 
kind once every few years, and will over do so, wluie so . 
much of it lie.s on the haugh of Tny. Many pleasant ' 
towns in France are likewise so situated, and hence the j 
late troubles, which form but an exr.mplc of what is every i 
now and then experienced in that quarter. The only W'ay j 
wliolly to avoid such evils is to build towns on the second | 
platform of gi'ound bordering rivei'S, and never on the ■ 
first; or, if they arc already on the fir.st platform, and : 
cannot be removed, then an artificial embankment or !cv<U‘ j 
may be available. If neither of these expedients i.s j 
resorted to, let no one be so fooii.h as complain of tfio j 
damage produced by Inundations, for occasional inund^i- | 
tions arc only what he may reasonably expect. 

. ULUE DEVILS. 

Jn an article in the Journal of Psycholpgii^iil Medicine 
i,jOn Baron J'euchtcrsleben’s Prin/uples of Medical Psycho^ . 
« shewing how the inind is influenced by* a meehanieul 

calling, there is this curious sentence-: o‘ Rbsch and 
Esquirol afllrm from observation that indigo-dyers become 
melancholy ■ and those who dye scarlet, choleric. Their 
observation regarding indigo-dyers affords ii .strong con- 
firmation of tt>o statement of that arch-quack, Paracelsus, 
who declared blue to be injurious.* Tkls woulll secin to 
‘ suggest that our phrase, ‘ the bJuo devils,* may derive Us 
origin from a .‘ifcicntific fact. 

4^. — --x — ...ly... * I , . . ..-i ’ 

^ ■■ K OTIC rV.; 

A/^ CoNMCTicATioNa ^or this Jon-KNAL arc 

he addrerndy /nrtAcr 
Row, London.- .v 

. ... Pi&ed ' wad ■■ Pabllrti^, : c 
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EXTEENALS OF. LITER ATUKE. 


; public pronmity in tlio bflok-cnlightened hands of the 
cogrnosconti. ]\rore frequently, for a aimilar^purpose, 


Tiierhj are many, no douliii, to wlioni the arlifieial a few copies nre priiited on a larger paper than the 
refinementa in what may be termed the externals of others, with India proofe of the engravings, if any. 
literature, afford no pleasure; to whonu a Yellum As but a few' of tl»e Aid incs were printed on vellum, 
copy, slThiing in gold and morocco, is no more it has been only by the independent labours of many 
acceptable than if it liad been printed on dingy »bootc -collectors, extendii]g^>ver a long scries of years, 
brown paper and bound in shabby sheepskin. Still, that a complete set was uUihiatgly l^ro*jght together. 
Milton has w'ell said that a book is ‘the precious life- Their alleged money -value is enormous and no 
blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up one will be surprised to learn that their gorgeous 
on purpose to a life beyond life and wby, then, should .bindings are fully commensurate wdtK the 'extravagant 


not such a treasure be enclosed in a w'orthy casket ? 
Dr Dibdin, tlio celebrated bibliographer, in his easy. 


[ estimation in <rhieh they are held. 

Tiie earliest books of the ancients were ^iierely 


enSluisiastic laanfver thus depicts w'hat ho considers to scrolls of loose leaves, kept together by being ti^d up 
be the hetm uUal of a gentleman's ple:isure-aj>artincnt, in a cylindrical roll or volume. Subsequently, a saga- 
by which appellation tlie worthy doctor not iiiappro- cious wdght, whose name is not prcservcMl by historj^ 
priately designates a library. Satin-wood bookcases, conceived the idea of passing a cord through the ends 
surmounted by ehiiste ICtruseaii vases, should siirrouml of the leaves; and at hist one Phillatius, an Athenian, 
the walls,* and the door be covered by a light-blue., earned a w'ell-deserved statue from bis grateful country- . 

I carpet, embroidered with roses, shaded in brown. The men by teaching them to glue tlip edges of the leaves 
curtains sliould be in liasrnony; while a spriidvling of together: many a statue has since been erected for 
alabaster lamps, marble busts, and a very fpw choice far less service conferred upon mankind. TheOIoman 
paintings, complete the scene. Rrobably the most satirist Catullus gives us a good idea of the best books 
perfect, at any rate the most faraoiip, apartment of of Iiis period. Ridiculing a contemporary poet, whoso 
this kind is the Aldipe Cabinet in JSpencer House, 8 t sonnets w’erc trash, though his book^ were elegant, he 
James’s Place, London, the town- residence of Earl saj’s: 


Spencer. The walls, panelled wjiU gdded palm- V , i i * 

* , • 1 .1. 1 His paper i?^roval, not common or bad ; 

branches, support a semi-tarcular ceding, adorned yi- *^11 * * n 

/. fn. . . Ills wrappers and bosses are totally new ; » '• 

witlvcompar ments of gi t roses, ri.e furrut.ire is m 

keeping, neitlicr too gaudy nor overabundant ; yet the % a ribbon of rose-c%!o«,ed hno. 

consents ol a few inaliogany bookcases, ranged about 

,the walls, are more valuable th.an a jow-’s eye or a The ribbon, hrur/t^ was a thong of soft , leather ; the 
king’s ransom. One case contains no less than fifty bosses, Mw/nY/twf w ere ornamental knobs of wmod, metal, 
books from the press of the first English printer, or ivory, at each end of the roller on whid/the book 
Caxton.; while its companion is filled w'ith w’orl^ w;i^s rolloil ; and the pumice-storte, pumexj wras used to 
pfinted by Wynkyn de Worde and Pynson, in the leaves a gfossy polish; and it is still an 

fifteenth century. The Cax tons alone are reckoned implement of the boolchinder’s craft. We also learn 
to be worth fliore than twelve thousand guineas, yet from an epigram of Martial, that the Roman book» 
they are not considered to be of sufficient importance were sprinkled wulli cednum^-^an essential oil of cedar" 
to give a name to tl>e apartfiient ; they and their, — to give them an agreeable smell, and preserve them 
JEnglish compeers must hide their diminishoil heads from Avorms and inscAs. The title was written on an 
beside a cornpibtePset of Aldines printed on vellum, oblong piece of fine vellum, Avhich was glnad on the 
Another such collection does not exist the Avhole outside leaf, i a sach, a jipsitioiisthat it would ^ visible 
w'orld, and never did. Complete sets of Averks from if tlje book were roiled up. When olosed, the whole 
the press of the three famous Venetians wlu/ rejoiced in resembled n mounted map of the ; present daf ; and 
the name of Aldus, there maybe, but not all prinAd on in such guise Vere the writing of yirgil^ and ^icero 
vellum. In; tlie early tjays of printing, a very few copies kept inWhe^houscs of Rome and Pompeii. , • 
of bach work were struck off on vellum, to be given as The next step in advanOe» from boefibs of the pre- 
present^ to ^at men, or to insure a more lasting /Ceding des^ption^ was gained l^An impVovement in 
existenno to the book itself. . Indeed, even at tile their princlj^nl material, By an impiO^^ 
present boO^ are couneOted, it itfreparing It wits made O^abl# of ^ 

is ijoi 4 fdw ® vfriting on both ^des ; preylpusjy, it CO,tild Only be 

'^ yelluml^a are ever ^rtdly preserited from written ok one. v ljt Was then ^mmod into squares or . 






: ana into double ^or quedru]^ 

':%to was the iirst approacl^ to the modern 

; a^d ;the ffaqwriniJ it required, ronstituted 
'^e Gi^meiicement of the modern art of bookbinding. 
V;^The. eWliest known speciine^J of English 1)001?- 
bmdin^ is a Latin and Saxon psalter of the ninth 
cent^iX lattdy in the Stowe Collii^,*tion. It is rudely 
|titoheu with leathern thongs, and eluBisily covered 
with oaken boards, having tliei)?, corners defended by 
bosses of brass. But ^oofi after its period, a revival 
of eiassic^ literature, 'chi&fly through the edbrts of 
Lanfranc, gave an onward impetus to the art of book- 
Elding. Books tUme intdf demand, and in all the 
larg^: monasteries there was a room termed the 
sq^-iptorimni fcolely apiiropriated to the writing and 
binding of books. Lay-encouragers of learning not 
unfrequently endoweil the sliriptorinm with estates: 
to that tf the convent of St Edmund’s-Biiry, there 
belonged two mills, with other property. The monks 
who applied themselves to book-making were more 
respected than their less useful fellows; for, as an 
old author says, they not only furthered knowledge, 
but avtjided the sin-begetting vice of indolence. 
Herman, a skilful monki^i binder, who came to ^ 
England at the ponquest, soon rose to he bishop of 
Salisbury. ^ 

The patient zeal of the monkish binders raised their 
art to a higJi dc^-ree of excellence. Under the reign . 
of Edward HI., w'e read of a book covered with 
enamelled gold, and clasped with a ruRy— having on 
one 6|d6 a cross of diamonds, and on tiie other ajleur^ 
de^liSi of the same precious stones; the pendant, or 
■what we would riAw term the book-mark, wiKS orna- 
mented with wJiite sapphires. TJje most interesting 
specimen of tJie taste and ingenuity of the old con- 
ventual scribes and binders still in existence, is the 
celebrated Bedford Missal, specially prepared for the 
valiant Duke John of Bedford, uncle of, Henry VT., 
and regent of Trance, so ■well known to the readers 
of Shakspeare. It is ornamented with fifty-nine large 
miniatmes — each occupying nearly a p^ge — and one 
thousand smaller ones, displayed in brnliaut borders 
of golden foliage, with variegated floyers — the letters 
are blue and goiii. An enthusiastic antiquary and 
bibliographer has actually published a quarto volume 
pn this very missal alone. But fe'w hooks of a similar 
dbscriptioh are extant. Time, tlie wo/^rn, and the 
furtou&i.zeal ^f the early reformers, not unmixed witli 
.cupidity, have left but a few — now worth more tlian 
their weight in g^d»^to be carefully tnitsurcd in tiie 
great libsairies orEurope. One way in which a coii- 
ventual libran'^ was disposed of, is so very curious, as 
tO' be worth -mention. In 1506, Joyi^e Bowse, the 
abbess of ^Humsey; sold the books of her convent as 
wasterpapet to purchase ale, a beverage whicli she 
and her nuns took great delig^it in, Tiie* scanclj^ 
became notorious ; but the sisterhood consi^tinS^ 
exclusively of ladies of high birth, ^tlie bishop of the 
diocese was prevented from interfering till the library 
wiis destroy^ and the last flagon of book-bought ale 
tippled. ^ . 

The richest binding in existeice is probably that 
known to antiquaries as tjhe Golden Munital of PrayerB, 
fWjiich belonged to Queen Elizabeth. It bound tn 
ikiifei gold ; a rcpresentatftii of the judgfhent of Solomon 
on one of the covers, the other 
^ttfuresehting Moses raising the braz^ serpent. A 
"%^.;attached to each cover shews that Blizabeth wore 
by a gold , chain from hersgirdle. 
reminds «^s how the books th^ wore* placed in 
ibr.the benefit of the people^ were chained to 
principle of Saf9 Mnd, safe 
tho CUstom' peculiar. - alone r 

still in e^tenoe whidr" 
'book-chains ' were at ' one 
at Oxford."*', 


Strangely enougl^ the invention of printing at first 
acted dettiiucntally to^tho advancement of the art of 
bookbinding. Gorgeous envelopments, gliatenibg in/ 
Genoa velvet, jewels, and goldj were almost necessarily 
the coexi stents of elaborate writing and brilliant 
illuminations. Books, too, becoming more plentiful, 
deenrasod in value, and, as a consequence, *were leas 
splendidly bound ; so we find that the early printed 
ones were covered . with oaken board*;, and coarse 
leather, almost as ctumsily as the Saxon psalter of 
the ninth century a,lready referred to. As Pope says : 

There Caxton ;?lept, with Wynkyii by his side, 

One clasx>ed in wood, and one in strong cow-hide. 

The first grand improvement, forming the great 
epoch the liistory of modern bookbinding, was the 
a)>plication</of morocco; for this the w(gld is indebted 
to that royal book-collector, Corvinus, king of Hungary. 
His library, consisting of 5j>,000 volumes, was the envy 
and w^ouder of the world. A small army of workmen 
was constantly employed in gilding, painting, and 
binding tln^se books, every one of wliich was, marked 
with the device of a crow holding a ring in its mouth, 
tlie Latin etymon of the name of the royal owner. 
Corvinus died in 1400, and bu^a few years afterwards 
his magnificent library was destroyed and scattered to 
the winds, when Buda was captured by the Turks 
under Sultan Solyrnan II. Not three hundred of the 
■works it contained are now known to be in e.xistence, 
and most of tlicse are in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna. One, now in the public library of Brusstjls, 
is a I^atin Evangclhtarhm^ written in letters of gold 
on the finest vellum. This book, having fallen into 
the hands of Philip II. of Siiain, was long preserved 
in the Escurial as a sacred relic: it was never shewn 
to strangers, except in the presence of ecclesiaatica 
and iiobl(?s of high rank, who, wdth heads Vincovered 
and )3earing torches, reverentially stood in solemn 
silence round the golden casket in wdiich it was 
enclosed. ' 

Corvinus, then, h.ia tiie credit of mtroducing morocco; 
but it was Jean Grolier, treasurer to Francis I. of 
France, and a munificent patron of learning and the 
arts, wdio brought it into fasIiion.|r Grolier’s vast wealth, 
and official position as ambassador of France at the 
courts of Borne and Vienna, afforded him unusual 
facilities for collecting books, which lie caused to be 
bound in the most tasteful and costly manner. Every 
volume displayed the liberality of its possessor, for all 
were lettered with the epigraph, Grolw'i et Amiemm 
— Grolier and, his friends, A Contemporary ■writer, 
describing a dinner-party at Grolier’s house in Borne, 
at wliich Aldus, the celebrated Venetian printer, and 
men connected with literature, were present, states 
that, after dinnflr, Grolier gave to each of his guests 
a* pair of gloves, stufl’ed full with golden ducatc, 
tCrolier’s library was scattered at his deatli, but 
specimens of his books are still extant in various 
collections, and are valued at extraordinary prices.' A 
copy of the Hisioria Piscium, by Salvianus, ■was sold 
not long since ibr L.30: the book is not rare, and of 
no intrinsic value; then why did it fetch so much 
money ? The answer is simple : Itcivas a good speci- 
ttien of Grolier’s beautiful binding. The histerian 
Do Thou, arid the statesman Colbert, succeeded to 
tlie mantis pf Grolier in their taste for, elegant biudinga, 
and brought morocco into* general us©.' They also' 
introdPhcetl the very excellent plan of lettering the title 
of the book on the bock of the volume. 

The bookbinders of the ‘seventeenth century in- 
England, were far behind those of Trance. The best ; 
bqpnd English books of that period are bQveiw ; with 
dark calf-skin, and emb^Ushed with Hdokiy stud^^ 
gold ornaments on the sides bagki*} 

.using a” press, "the 'sheets ■; 

mallet on a ltq[ge mms, to make 
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evenv Clement Barksdale, tlie Colswold poet,, address^ 
ingr his bookbinder, thus allud^ to this practice : 

Has my tnuse made a ftiult? Friend, I entreat. 

Before you bind her up, you will her beat ; 

Thouf^h she 's not loose and wanton, 1 can tell. 

Unless you beat her; you '11 ne'er bind her well. ^ 

The early part of the* eighteenth century saw' the 
cottimencemcsit of the Harleian ^ra. Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, friend of Pope, and favourite of Queen Anne, 
>a8 a renowned collector of Iwoks. Yet, though he 
was careful to have his books bound neatly and 
substantially, they display none of the gorgeous taste 
which made the old French binders so celebrntedi The 
style of binding which cliaracterised his library was 
an invariable red morocco, with broad gojd bands 
round the edges, and a star or lozenge irf the centre 
of each side. After the death of Harley, the art again 
retrograded ; what was tf^fined university binding — 
a sober, gray tinted calf, with bands — coming into 
fashion. Mr Hollis, how'evor, rather eccentrically 
deviated from the general style of this "period. He 
employed the celebrated artist Pingo to engrave a 
number of emblematical devices, such as the Cap 
liberty, the owl of MiiJerva, the caduceus of Mercury, 
the wand of A^-sculapius. When patriotism animated 
the I)age9, a sprinkling of caps of liberty' decorated tl)e 
covers ; when w’isdoni filled the folio, the owl’s majestic 
gravity indicated the seriousness of the subject ; while 
the caduceus of Mercury fitly emblematised the soaring 
fl jght of eloquence, and the wand of '-^jscvlapius testified 
a treatise on the healing art. TJjese freaks of Mr 
Hollis would lend us to the tliousand-and-one eccentri- 
cities of bookbinding, were there not worthier matter 
to fill the page. Suflice it to say, books on liunting 
have been bound in deer-skin, and an admirer of Mr 
Fox had* his Historic bound in fox-skin; while in the 
last century, an action at law between Dr W. Hunter, 
the celebrated anatomist, and his bookbinder, disclosed 
the startling fact, that *1110 former had employed the 
latter to bind a medical Work on diseases of the skin 
in the very human cuticle of which it treated. 

Tlie greatest practical improvement in the art of 
bookbinding, during^the eighteenth century, %vas the 
introduction of what is technically termed the sawm 
back. This is merely a groove made with a saw' in 
the back' of the sheets, to receive the band to which 
they are sewn. Tlius no unsightly projt'Ction appears 
on the back, such as is seen on all bindings of an 
earlier date. The bookbinders furiously' opposed this 
i]:if)ovation ; but conwnon-sense, as it alw'a^'s will, soon 
defeated the prejudices of an interested trade. 

It was not till 1700 that the star of English book- 
binding rose high in the ascendant, through the skill 
and taste of Roger Payne. This %emarkable man 
£rst saw the light at Windsor, learned his trade in fhe 
classic shades of Eton, and ultimately came to LonMP*' 
to push his fortune. There, are millions wdio have 
never iieard^of the renowned Roger, but still he W'as | 
a great man in his way, for iill that. Speak to a 
thorough bibliomaniac of Raphael or Angelo, Qanova 
or Flkxman, ilandel or Rossini, and he will irreve- 
rently mutter something about daubers* of canvas, 
hewers of marble, or scrapers of catgut; but whisper 
the magical name of Payne, and his cotmtenance wdll 
become radiant with pleasure, and he exclaim ; 

. * Ah 1 Ae was, indeed, an artist !* A thorough connois- 
seur, on entering a large library, will instantljf detect 
a Roger Payne among a thousand other bobks. He 
take the precious volume from^ the shelf, as 
CMrefuliy as if he wOro handling his iirst-bom babe ; 
;be will gloat over it, as a raiser does over his gq}d ; 
expatiate for hours, if jmu choose to listen to* 
points of the work- 
he return the book to its place with 
qjnifted py the uphnppy 


feoabdil whcT!| he took his list •view of the ftm^ralled 
Alhambra and Jus glorious City of Oran^a. » ^ 

The light of Payne was ilof^suffered to,lina^long 
under a bushel. His great taste in the qluTice and 
judicious applicatioi of ornament, soon procured him 
numerous patrons anmiig ihe noblest and wealthiest of 
the land. 11^ favourite colour was an Olive i|^ofocco, 
which, from some peculiar theory of hie own, Jjp 
•alwrays pertinaciously insisted on terming Venetian. 
But* his ornaments were" the great beauty of his 
bindings, from their chastd anti clas8ica> taste, and the 
correctness of their execution! In renovating and 
repairing an ancient bhiA;- letter fbme, lus HklJIUwiW* 
almost mirnculoua. His chef-tV(mvra is a Glasgow 
Jl2schylns, in the library of ^:irl Speftcer: the hill 
J&)r binding this book is still extant, and its amount 
is above L.IC. SeverSll of his bills are carefully 
treasured in tlie hands of collectors, and aA* genuine 
curiosities, as they minutely describe the work per- 
formed, egotistically ext^d the abilities of the W'orkman, 
and contemptuously depreciate the ^usial* had binding 
of other artists, "hie private account-book of Roger 
hqp also been preserved; and from the following entry 
of one day’s expenditure in it, we may safely conclude 
that the tide* of his affairs, hojj'ever jfcivourable, did 
not lead fo fortune ^ For bacon, one luilf-pej^ny. For 
liquor, one sliilling.’ Sad to say, his conduct’ W'ns not 
equal to his abilities; consequently*, instead of rising 
to the positmn his talents commanded, he, througli 
vicious iiidulgenccf, fell and died in the lowest depth 
of wretchedness and poverty'. But Roger did*npt live 
in vain. He not only introduced a new and chaste 
style, but gave a powerful stimulus to the advance- 
ment of Ijls trade. After his time, tasteless and 
unmeaning ornaments w’ere discarded^ and a series 
of highly' finished classical and geometrical designs 
adopted. Wo can descend the stream of time no 
further. It w'ould be invidious to speak of the 
Ijinders of the present day, or •even of those whom 
they have so worthily succeeded. Nor does the art 
depend upon individual skill so much as formerly, 
the mighty' appliances of hiachincry having been 
called to aid. If the covers have been previously 
prepnrc'd, some of the London binders will bind 1000 
volumes, in gilt cloth, in the short space of six hours. 

An interesting method of cmhellishing books, knowm 
to the inimited by the technical term illustration, 
cannot be passed over without notice. #To “ilhistrate 
a book, even imperfectly, is the labour of a lifetime, 
and require# a large fortune, umwoiUried diligence, and 
unconqinirable patience. An Edinburgh TxiiJie, who 
delighted in surrounding himself with works of virin^^ 
w'as one day^ shewing liis art-treasures to the w'ell- 
known antiquary, tlie Rev. Andrew Small of^jldenshead, : 
when the latter drily said: ‘Ay, bailie, there will he 
# gran^ rouping hei^ Bome.^ay.' It is ever the same 
witb private collections of books — to the complexion 
of the roup, thc^ ebony hammer of the glib-tongued 
auctioneer, tliey must conic at last. So we may 
certainly calculate, that some time towards the dose 
of the century there will be great exciternewt at various 
sale-rooms wdiere book-buyers most do congregate, and 
there will be notices in the newspapers pf^. the ^nor- 
ifious prices which illustrated copies of ^Macaulay's 
History ofEwjhnd wdl then %ornma»d, for the 

wdlk upon w'hich the illustrators of the present day 
are most busily employed. To' give an Sdea^of such* 
employment,* we shall describe the usual process of 
illustfiition. As the size of Macaulay's' 
not admif of lfu»ge prints, and as foldag ’them, to !far 
as it can be avoided, would be ohjeotionabl^e, two 
copies of *1116 work must 1^3 fbrohased^^ 
must be tak?^ asunder from its fellows^ and o^efufty : 
Mnlaid—that 18, pasted down on thi centres of quarto 
or folio sized leaTes pf fine blank paper. A iUomertt>: 
consi^i^tioii , r^dlly sh^ur why; tw# copies aiU 


of flr«t copy is inli^ 

; 5 ^ lost ; but Its prace is supplier* on the opposite 

StWe-o^the jeal‘ by inlJ^ing page 2 of the second copy ; 
■^bd so 'oi^, alternate leaves from each, until the work 
'jSicohiplcted. This, however, is ipierely a prelirninary 
Operatio'a ; the more arduou's part of the task is to 
comd. <,To illustrate the book, tin; porl^rait of every 
person nientiooed in it, whose portrait has ever been 
! engraved, nmst be procured. 7 ^ very place, in like' 

• znanner, must be represented. Battles, modal.s, trojdiies, 
public rejoiciftgs, even imaginary scenes of historical 
inciderrts— of everything, in sljort, alluded to by Mr 
«1f^SAillay that I»aS been engraved, tlie engravings 
must-be obtained at any expense, by hook or by 
Crobk, perfas autnefas^ and inserted in Iheir appro- 
priate place among the inlaid leaves. In about half, 
a of the first part of hi 5 f BiAtory, ^Ir Macaulay, 
speaking the Jinglish pulpit of the period, niciitions 
the names of twenty-two churcli dignitaries, twelve 
churches, two universities, and two catliedrals. En- 
gravings of eacii and every one of these, making in 
ail thirty-eight, are absolutely required to illustrate a 
hklf-pago^of the letter-press. Beside tlsese, eiigraviip^s 
of; parsonage-houses, armosial-bcarings, tombs, and 
oven autograpii hitters, arc admissiolc. So, when at 
last the tear inlaid volumes of the Hislory may require 
to be bound, the3’^ will have swelled to upwards' of 
one hundred* volifiVies. Then a magnificent cabinet 
will be provided for the whole, and the illustrated 
^lacaulay will he as famous in its da}^ as the illus- 
tratedp Clarendon, the illustrateil Pennant’s London, the 
illustrated Bowyer Bible, or other illustnited works, as 
well known to book-amateurs as St Paura Catliedral 
. or Westminster Abbey are at the present time. Illus- 
trators, however, are not popular as a class. Tlioy 
seem to he. imbued with the very essence of book- 
destructiveness. Thousands of fine old voliirnes, to 
the disgust and disappointment of nuinhcrless readers, 
hav^ been stripped of tlieir emgravings, to supjdy the 
insatiable demand of one man. Dr Eeriar, not too 
severely,* thus satirises the illustrator: 

He pastes, from injured volumes snipt away, 

His English heads, ill chronicled array. 

Torn from their destined page— unworthy meed 
Of knightly counsel and In-roic deed. ^ 

Ihd%nant readers scaik the image flod/^ 
cqj^c tlie busy fool icho icanUs a head. 

THE. MYttrEIlIOUS SALUTE. 

As I N** i*? the ladies’ room at the Pct^Mrougii j 
station^ : wailing the arrival of the Lon((pii train, two 
ladies date^ln together, whose appearance, though not 
exactly uupommou, chught my eye. They were nice- 
lobking, and li certain numficr of years ago inifst ha’v^ 
bteh pretty. They were not dr<i 8 .scd alike, but there* ‘ 
was a pervadirig*tOne about them alihe in both. The 
large collar, whose antique shape and rich work pro- 
claimed a reverence for the taste of past days; the 
cool white stockings and sandal-less prunella .shoes; the 
.dresses, not too long, of .a prevailing gray colour; the 
oraTO-shawi of the one, and the small white 
gti^:pyer oi' the other lady ; the Tuscan straw'-bonnets, 

■ ana whii# triinfhings, and the 

blapk and green veils appended to each; together v%th 
IpUj^rsIiafted parasols without fringo^ and the neat 
it eviddht that these 

of 'them, wUo appeared the 
gW; of ijie two, ‘ w e are in Capital time. I real ly 
A jh thiixk itds ffess' dreadful than weHmagined; 

® carritign entirely to^ 

.. Carolbe, .who acted- rather In' 

iiigepipefe of chapefehe to h« younger ‘ifrlend--* 


4* ah I there is nothirig like being in good time. Better 
wait an hour, Glomentlna, than be late one fniiiute. 

1 feel quite glad to have brought my knitting; indeed, 

I never go anywhere without it ; and now, that I can- 
not see very well without glasses, reading is out of the 
question. You have Dr Gregory’s Letters there, I see. 
Howodifreront the literary productions of the present 
day are! Keaily, the trash young people read now is 
terrible, when I think how we. were brought up. But 
I Wisli Harrifet Spyker would come. I begin 4 o think 
we ought to lake our places.’ , 

Very .soon after this, 1 saw another little lady, 
apparently about their own standing, bustling about, 
turning round, looking into corners, behind doors, ami 
into all sorts of impossible places, till suddenly she 
espied tlje two friends, and walking briskly up to 
them, begarmto talk veiy fast, answering the inquiries 
'of both ladies in a tone so headlong, and w’ith a 
manner so lively, that 1 ^*,1011^ hardly refrain from 
smilliig both with pleasure and surprise. This Inst 
lady was dressed in a dark-coloured satin gown, with 
no stiflening or crinoline to lift its clinging folds from 
Iier sliort slight person, She wore a small black lace- 
•Ahawlj^and a white bonnet adorned with an immense 
purple ‘ ugly,* as they arc too truly called. 

* How many scats are in these carriages ?’ asked the 
new'-conior, alter mutual greetings had passed. 

*I really do not know,* said Miss Clementina. *I 
never travelli.'d but once before in a train, and I cannot 
say T remember. But, you know, we could easily ask.* 
So saying, sho^iveiit leisurely' up to n vary active, hufy 
ofiloial, who was greasing the wdieels of the carriages, 
and said ; 

* l^ray, my good man, can you tell me how manj*^ 
seats there are, and what time we start?’ Where is 
the station-clock ? Ah ! I see; it is quite wrong by my 
watcli, which never either gains or loses.* TI1611, seeing 
he paid no sort of attention to her, nor indeed heard 
licr, she romarltcd : ‘It is very badly arranged that 
there is no inforin.ation to he ‘had, or any one to refer 
to at tliese places.’ 

‘ All right, ma’am ! ’ said the man, slamming down 
the iron lid with great noise, and moving off sliarply to 
another wheel. , j 

‘ How very rude those men are !’ said Miss Caroline, 
in a condoling voire. ‘It is better to manage entirely 
for ourselves, my dear, than to be exposed to such 
insults.* I 

‘Ah!* rejoined Mi.s.s Clementina, ‘how different 
from the obi stage-coa(di days, when one knew there 
were four seats inside which any ladies might have for 
the asking, and when a scream or a handkerchief from 
the windows would arrest instant attention from the 
gentlemen.* * 

* Gentlemen 1* Exclaimed Miss Caroline. ‘One can- 
not now-a-days tell a gentleman from a grazier or 
1S*£ip-boy- by the dreSs, at least; and the young men 
of the present time are so excessively satirical, and so 
devoid of that deferential respect, without which, a fbw 
years ago, a gentleman would have been shut out from 
ladies’ society altogether.* 

*lt is so, indeed,* said Miss Spyker briskly ; ‘ and I 
declare to j'^ou, notliing would indacO^«me to travel in 
the same carriage with one of those fast young men— 
nothing jmu cbuld name to me, Caroline.’ 

Here all Jhree agreed that nothing in the whole 
world wmuLd induce them to do such a thing. 

The*^ crowd of passengers now began to thickenj 
and I therefore took up my book and Satdiel, tind 
soon established myself comfortably in the far corh'er 
of a first-class carriage: I had*not b^n thete veryj^ 
loqg when 1 saw the three friends hpproacuing^^^^^ 
'the two first ladies arm In arm, and ^isk little 
Spyker peering into first one* oanHaigeji iiito 
another, with a face of great anxiety ; ht 
stood Btiil before thoohtalhad Ollf^*- " f 



.fit pretty well avay from fhe engine, CaroUlte* he is going by this train*\ftnd tWere is lus servant 
said Miss Spylcer in an encouifhging tone of voi(^. - behind with ii is carpet-bag. 4fo you think it woyild be 
■ And'npt too near the, end of the train either,* said improper to aslchim toVonW in ?^- • 

Miss 'Clementina: * I think we might venture.’ *OhI’ exclaimed Mies OlementiO^ hoping ^ the 

At this moment, a maid-servant, who followed them, same be overruled by tho oth<^ tWo, ‘I^ain aflraid , 
put into the carria^ an infinite variety of brown-paper it would be so very forward, and pntting ourselves* in 
parcels, of every shape and size. A small * tige»’ also his way.’ ' ■ * • 

came up, armed with three umbrellas, and bung round * 15ut,’ su^^cstca Miss Spyker briskly, * if IN) were 
with bonnelhbGXOS like a ‘birc^-cage man,’ which he >to give him the.funlicr seat ihcre,,aU.wouId be filled 
deposited as he best could within. Thd three ladies except one, and witli oun shawls and umbrellais we 
^ then, took their seats. « might make up a figure wn «4he niitkllt| seat opposite 

‘Tliomas/ said Miss Clementina, ‘have you seen the Clementina; or else, yo^ see, jvith two vaean^ places, 
luggage safe?’ we should be so very liK»]y to lia^ intruders. 

‘Ye.**, ’um,’ said Thomas grinning, and pulling a lock we ask liUn in, Caroline?’ ' 

of liair. ‘O dear,* said jMiss Caroline, *I don’t+know ^hat to 

‘ And the tw’^o carpet-bags ?’ said Miss Caroline. do : what do you think?’ • * 

‘And the baskets of fruit for Lady M‘Cir4?or ?’ put ‘I really do not seorfhat in such an emc.rgenev it 
in Clementina. • would be improper,’ remarked CJemciitina,,^iii a fone 

‘ Two bailtkets of fruit apd the flowers is under tliis vainly cnde.ivouring to seem ncTitral- 
seat, ’um,’ said Thomas, holding up the valance of the ‘And I declare,’ said little Miss Spyker hurriedly, 
seat ‘Guard said they’d squasli ’em in tho van along ‘I see two otlier gtiitltmeri lingering liere, close by. 


with heavy luggng(».’ * 

‘ Oh, very well. And, Thomas,’ said TVfiss Caroline, 
‘don’t forget what I said to you about the JSfardeni 
now : water those tw i square bed.s — weed the one' on 
the lawn : and let me find the gravel-walks dean wlicn 
w'e return.’ 

‘ And mind that we don’t find half the roots dug up 


Don’t you really tliink we might? — ho \h so voty 
liighly respectable— such a. thorough gentleman, and 
nfit of the new sehool.’ ^ ' 

‘ Well, if you dare call out, Harriet.’ ^ 

‘You both realh' think I may,* theh?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Miss Caroline, ‘wo do.’ * 

‘Thou make haste,’ faltered Mis% Clementina. And 

— :.i. I.:..— -1 : r i i 


for weeds, and the rest wasliod Ijare, from using that | v. hat with poking and urging from her friends, and her 
.largo watoring-cjin. That w'ill do, Jane,’ added Miss own fear.<v, l^h a dread of being too late, Miss Spykor 
^l(?mentina to tlio maid : * you may go now'.’ put her head out of the Arindow, and said, ii» a voice 

They now began to arrange their bonnets, settle that slightly wavered hetweeu anxiety and hef sense 
their parcels, and make foot-stoola of sundry little of the jinpropricfy of the act: •‘Mr — Sm-i-^th, <Mr 
boxes they Ji.ad brought with tliein. After, a short Sm-i-ith.’ I glanced at the three- ladies, and saw- 
pause, Miss (kiroline said: ‘Don’t like this at all— it they wore 1r(?mhling with tlio combined emotions of 
i« so very dark.’ hope, fear, and dread of doing anytliing bordering on 

‘Wljjft Avill it he in the tunnels ?’ toud Miss tlie improper, when the door opened, and Mr SAiith 
Clementina in an unhappy voice. appeand. 

* Caroline, * said Mias Spyker, ‘I don’t know what He wnis a decidedly elderly g^mtleman, and wpre a 

you will think of me, Ilut I confess to you ’ Here gray l»at, an ample frockcoat of dark blue, white 

she dropped her voice, and I only heard the words unmentionables and Avaistcoat ; and an eycgl^^ss in an 
‘gentleman in the carriage;’ but .1 Hnvr Miss Caroline ! embossed gold frame hung by a black ribbon from his 
.and Mi.ss Clementina, bridle up and draw back, tlirow'- ! neck. His face Avorc an expression of great suavity and 
ing Rnsx)icioiis glapces at poor Miss Spyker, avIjo ! bcncAmlencc towards tlie Avorld in general ; not remark- 
seemed in an embarrassed minority. * | able for ranch talent or mental quickness, but rather 

Presently Clementina recommenced the com^rsa- mdicatiA'c of a nature at once bland and obtuse: He 
tion. *1 don’t, in the least know,’ said she, ‘ hoxv aac | raised liiA bat and bowed as he recognised Miss 
go olf, but I begin to feel rather i)oorly — the engine I Spyker, Avhicli courtesy was acknoAvledged by all three 
makes such a terrible noise — one never could be lieard ! in the courf-rninuet style. Miss Sp)i^er, nowever, 


screaming. 

• ‘No,’ said Miss Spyker; ‘artd I believe the guards 


Avent straigjit to tho point at once, by saying: ‘Very 
well, thank you, sir ; and, Mr PsniVi, arc you going l)y 


are most inhuman. If you are ever so ‘frightened, or this train ?’ 

faint, it’s of no use: you are locked in, and no more ‘Madam,’ he replied, ‘I contemplate doing -so. 
thought of until you reach your journey’s end ; and Can 1 — canfl be so happy as to bo of u^e to any of 
t/ien^ if you don’t hear the name of 1*ig place, you pass you ladies ?’ 

•on, of course, for nobody asks you to get out.’ • • *01^ Mr Smith!’ said little Miss Spyker, gaining 

‘And tcc,’ said Miss Clementina, who began courage from lie r {^iccess, ^ waa/d you take one of the 

very nervous, ‘shall never kno^v where to stoj^ TIoav vacant seats here ? We are so— so — so very much 
should we?* No one can make out w'hat the people say ‘ Frightened,’ ’•jnit in Miss Caroline, emerging fj^m 


when they call out the names of the stations, and I herfauteuil. ' 

am sure we shall miss seeing it written up.’ * Very much frightened, intkedy tcarnestly repeated 

‘ r wish anybody we knew^ very Avell — of course, if a ]Miss Clementina. ^ 
gentleman^ one«f a proper and steady age — Avas coming ‘With the greatest pleasure, ladies.^ You dbofiour 

the same way,’ murmured Miss Caroline, descending *010 too much. 1 may have the happtk^M tO 
, a little from the exalted position she^liad previously service to yon, perlyips. Allow tne, Mis^ paroline,’ 
taken up with regard to Miss Spyker’s •hinted pro- s»id Mr Smith, calling up the ton^ ahd of An^ not 
pOsal. ‘It is in sucJi cases as these onl/that one feels unused to bdng what is called ‘a lady V main,’ as h* 
quite helpless. 0 how I wish we were safe at^ome !’ raised from* the floor of the Mias Ct^Uiie’s 

knitting, which, in the extr^ty of iker iiife 

fethelips of Miss Spjrker. had fallen to ,thc gromad ; and ste^itig ^ 

‘What iff it? What’s the matter? Is it going off'?’ motioned to the furthest com^rtment; near nay wm 
ox<^!med Miss Gleraentina. . window. ♦He was very ami odhrteoiwr 

think that is Mr Smith, ’•said from the moment o( iSa getting into the e 


ex<^!med Miss Gleraentina. . ^ window. ♦He was very and (^hrteoiw: but, 

think that is Mr Smith, ’•said from the moment. o( iSa getting into 
^ looking out of the obserlbd a Veelihg clipping drei» th(3^^^ m^ 

•• three maiden Indies, that their 

<it upon them to tafe.i rather defj^te tiep. 
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[' 1^}^ loif tones togethi^r, and ^e^ie<^ ^Y^liich he strove to hanish its usual benign eacpresaion. 

and with a 66 i<; of bridling^ figure fle appeared, however,:- very much taken aback on 

Smith spoke— eaeii appearing to feel it perceiving* when he h»wl gradually arrived at the face of 

due IS* the** ethers and to herself, to avoid as much the young officer, that his ej^e was fixed upon him with 

■ ae any opening for speeches even of a meaning he could not quite make out ; and he was 

i tipftiinon civiJity, and to treat ilie poor gentleman betrayed involuntarily into saying: * Did you address , 
much, after the fashion of a largo house-dog, which me, ajr?* 

if itiiglft he dangerous to encourage iif any playful *0 dear, no, sir— not at al],* said the Guardsman 
l^mbols, lest it ^hould be diffioiilt in the end to keep( with a smile. « 

him within bounds. Their chief anxiety now appej^red At the sound of the gruff voices of the geptlemen, 
to be to fill up^the remaining; seat in the middle of the the three friends whisked round, with difficulty, sup-, 
carriage so as to make it Igok to a casual observer pressing their emotion. Miss Clementina, w'ho was the 
it too was occi'pied. Tlicre seemed, indeed, every most nervous, began to tremble violently, and turned 
reastShto suppose the plan would succeed. Several still paler than she w'as by nature. Evidently, the 
^people *^had lot^.)kecl in, as if in search of a seat, and least they anticipated was tlie preliminaries of a duel, 
reftred under the in]prt.*.s8ion that the carriage w'as ‘Will you exchange papers, sir?’ said the Guards- 
fhVl. The engine was apparently getting under- way, man; at which Mr Smith bowed, and waved his paper 
an#^e pjytfonn comparatively empty, when, as they in the air witli a nervous flourish, which sent the 
were dressing up this spare fauteiiil, the whistle rang corner of it nearly into the ^pen mouth of the stricken 
shrieking through the station, and they all suddenly Caroline, whose features were in an unnatural state of 
collapsed, in the most direful stilte of fright. extension fr(mi the incidents of the last few moments. 

‘ Good— ness nie! how shocking T gasped poor Doth gentleiioeii then subsiding into silence, tlys ladies 
Clementina, whose small experience of railways made began to grow' calm, the dreaded vis-dt-vis offering no 
everything a source of constant terror and surpriL^e. ! ftirther cause for fear, and becoming apparently very 
^ Miss Caroline 4 sank back prostrated; and little Miss ' piihsive and harmless over his <)apcr. In the course 
Spyker, wdth botld'haifds to her ears, rocked kerself to . of time they ventured to got up a little slow formal 
kud fro ift a state of sufloring and dismay, talking conversation with Mr Smith, whom, with a natural 
loud and fast Ml tlk' tiuiu. But at this juncturt, every revulsion of feeling, tliey seemed to regard more 
Other feeling was lost in astonishment, when a porter bcnignantl}' than ever, looking upon him now in the 
looked in, hastily glanced round, deteet^u the trans- liglit of a safeguard. 

parent de. guerre of the ‘dummy’ in the middle ‘7?cautiful weather for the country,* faltered Misa 
seat, afid flung the door open, exclaiming: Spyker, always the most alert of the three. 

* Room here, sir — ^Just in time — 1 ’ll put your luggage ‘ Superb indeed,* replied Mr Smith blandly, 

in, tir-^all right.* And in there sprang a tall, luiiul- ‘Drciidful mode of travelling this,’ ventured Miss 

some, bewhiskered and moustached young Guardsman, Clementina. ‘Ah! Mr Smith, how tUflereiit fi'om tl»e 
Apparently in the extrevuity of ‘saving the train,’ and stage-coach days tee remember! One could see the 
in a great state of excitenumt, caused by the uncer- country then.* 

tniuty of the last few moments. Here -was a pretty * I remember our drive from London to Ascot,* said 
business ! The feelings of the tliree ladies for a Mr Srnitli, in tlio voice of one calling up, not unmoved, 
mbinent overpowered tlicm, and they sat iii silence, some thrilling memory of the yast—* when- the speed 
feing looju of blank dismay on each otlier. Things w ere at which w e arc now going w’ould have seemed slow 
unfortunately managed, certainly. In t’lcir anxiety to the pace w'c drove that day. It might,’ he went on 
to keep Mr Smith, at respectful distance, they had in a low^r tone, glancing at Miss Clementina as ho 
so contrived that now the young Guardsman filled up spoke — ‘ it might have been the soQktg — it might have 
: their cherished vacancy. He was in the very midst been the scenery.* * 


of them: Miss Caroline on his right hand, and Miss Miss Clementina here grew very rosy, and said: 
Oieitientina* and Miss Spyker irnmediatclf opposite. ‘She thought the moro entirely such recollections were 
ThO in^qluntayy shrinking into the depths of the considered as the better.’ Miss Spyker came to 
‘dairia^, the Ranees eloquent of feeding, w ere the first the rescue. 

of their returning powers of mind, Viss Spyker ‘Mr Smith, have you a Bradshaw ?* 

ptilled bdr jDluQ ‘ ugly * lucre completely over her brow, ‘ 1 am sorry lo say I have not, ntadam; but perhaps 


and all three began to look out of tlie window with my memory ifiay serve your purpose. I have travelled 
detelrmined duKosity at the two bare brown banks of on this line often — though not,’ he added with a bow, 
earth whichgifow rose on either side aboVe the train. ‘ under circumstances equally agreeable.* 

I really felf for poor Clementina, who appeared to be Here again eMiat? a little bridling, and an involun- 
growing quite giddy fromJ;he sameness of thi view, tary glgnce of meaning at each other. , 

aqd the speed with wdiich wc passed along. At length "NN^an you tell me the name of the station you want, 
she resolutely shut her eyes, as •'if, inside and oUt, Miss ^i^xVkerF’resumcdMrSmithmoregravely. - 
nothing but objects of distraction met ^ler sight. *1 only wanted to know whereabouts Vhe tunnels 

\Ve hod not been on the move more than a few are?’ she replied, apparently impressed with a con- 
minutes, w'hgn t observed the yoi^ng Guardsman look- viclion that they were marked in the publication she 
ing at his fair fellow-travcllers writlj an expression by had asked for. 

ob means consonant with the air of imperturbable * I am sorry to say there are three twanels very near 
*gi?ATity thrsugh which it shone. I saw he tried tcA each other,* said Mr Smith, with the air of one w'ho 
; calm the qye of the quietsgenti^oniaiwin the corner, desires to make^the best of unpleasing intelligence; ‘ but 
but f tesolutely looked out of the window, though nts!, they are only a few minutes long — it is soon over ; mid 
i before ho detected the shadow of | smile at the 1 think,* addefi he, looking out of the window, and very 

• suddenly looking in again, ‘ we are now on the point 

over the top of the fiewsuaper of* 

selfM^feUce he hod udfoldt^, saw, despite At tips juncture the whistle sounded ; I hastily drew, 
was amiss: the dis- up my window, and the young Guardiman diww up the 
tbfcee^maiden-friends shesved their further one. The sudden change from Ught.to^dajfeness | 
fiprturl^tion p ^ not knowing ^ctly what madS the faint glimmer of the lttmp--^wldeli seemed to 
to eirctimst^ began, wf-absently; be disarranged at Hnyrat©--rfcvifib& ; eijJ’ M 

^ general appearance of the /fereathless silence ensued, fm: the 
;:iieWrCdi|ai^ upwards, with an eye firom train was deadenqd b/th^ e^ 


this instant that a loud chirping sound within the 
carriage was heard, as of somi»one bestowing a hearty 
and unrepelled* salute ! Who can paint the consterna- 
tion of the three ladies, as we emerged blinded, dazzled, 
bewiidored, from the tunnel ? 

It was evident each, bridling up with virtuous 
indignation, regarded the others as concerned iu the 
guilty but if any one .excited more suspicion than 
another, it (Jiprtainly was Miss Clementina. Her near 
neighboprhood to Mr Smitli, hfs tendew allusion *10 
Jjygope days, and the fact that her bonnet was in a 
state of deiYingcment tlie most unbecoming, all con- 
'tributed to this impression. She, poor soul, feeling 
her perfect innocence, looked first at her friend Caro- 
line, who with a confused and scared aspect sat bolt 
upright before her. She, very unfortunately, had for 
)»er neighbour the Guardsman ; but he app^r^l sleepily 
unconscious of what was passing. Nor did Miss Spyker 
escape — her bonnet and ‘ugly* w^re decidedly not 
comme i7 for, in her anxiety to shut her eyes 
and stop her ears, she had given an involuntary jerk to 
the ugly, thereby imparting a wildness to* her general 
appearance, which was considerably heigjitened by her 
manner. • • 

But if each ^ lady regarded the others thus, their 
feelings could not amount to more tlian suspicion. 
But Mr Smith ! that he was guilty was only too 
evident, if only from his embarrassment; while the 
quiet young ofllcer, who for some time past had appa- 
rently been slumbering, never attracted their suspicions 
for a moment. 

• They w’cre still fluttered by the strange incident, 
when w'e plunged into another tunnel; and again the 
same chirping sound was heard — in fact, an unmis- | 
takable kiss— louder and more hearty than before; and 
we shot into day ligl it once more in a state of agitation 
more terrible than ever. 

That Mr Smith had had tlie daring import inence to 
salute one of the three ladies whom he was bound by 
every sentiment of henour to protect, admitted no 
doubt; and indeed that gentleman himself seemed to 
feel his culpability, for he evidently shrank under the 
indignant eyes of his fair neighbours, and seemed 
perfectly paralysed in mind and body. The paper 
had fallen on his'*knee, his hat was awry; every 
particle of expression luid vanished from his face, and 
his hands hung powerless by his sides. 

The slackening of our pace now shewed that we 
were close to some station. The train stopped a 
moment, and an unearthly cry from the officials 
ijithout announcedjfcthe name of the place, which to 
this day I have never ascertained; and the young 
Guardsman, iiaving probably reached liis destination, 
•clapped his handkerchief suddenly to his flushed face, 
sprang from the carriage, and was^ut of sight in a 
i^moment. • 

During the rest of the journey, not a w'ordwas 
spoken. Miss Caroline tried to knit, but pgmxXy 
failed, to tlilb great damage of her work ; Miaf Spyker 
parsed up her mouth, and looked out of the window; 
while Clementina was absorbed in Dr Gregory's 
LetUre^ holding the volume, as I observed, upside 
down. Mr Sn^th was speechless, and remained like 
one under the influence of mesmerism for many miles. 

33y and by, I found that I was very near the end 
' of my own journey; I began therefore ts collect my 
i wrappings, when I heard Miss Carolftie and Miss 
Clomontina whispering to the effect that ‘if *— and they 
n^ded in my direction-— ‘ got out, they dared not stay 
alone with Mr Smith after what had happened/ At 
this tdoment, he too observed that we approached the. 
station ; and when the train* stopped, whether 
' ho really had originally intended to get out therf,. or 
; wai wa^ for the next train in aelfrdefeflce, 

teU^bu^^ in sucli haste to have the-^ 

dodi th^t I was' qpit^ tsfraid was about to 


break the railway laws,; andiget hiiftself into ciistody 
for leaping uf»on the platform awfliile tlie train was still 
in motion^ Hef howe^r, turped round respectfully 
and timidly, but with the look of an injurod raMf, and 
raised^ his hat in token of farewell, whiclf courtesy 
was received in the Inost chilling manner by the thfee 
ladies, who immedyitcly looked another way. * ^ , 

I then got^out inyself, and watching t ))0 trdhi as it 
imoved out of sight, 1 saw Mr Smith end llis servant 
wh(^ appeared inutuafly surprised at flnding them^lVes 
there — the man’s counteianoe seeming to express: 
‘Do you think, sir, you're perfectly in your right 
senses, getting out at this^here pla*^, where you know . 
nobody, and have nothing to do?* When 1 ^(rfnecr 
away, and got up into the town, I saw the GuiiHsman 
talking to some friends; he •u'as laughing violenfly, 
and, as I passed, kissed»the back, of his hand with a 
smack that reminded me of the mysterious sound in 
the railway-carriage. 

U A T U E If, ’ 5 M I M I C R I E S.* 

Thb sclf-imitativeness of n.ature was a favourite subject 
of speculiition witli the philosophers of the seVenteenth 
century. By the wisest of them, the Eldest exagge- 
rations 4nd most p.'i|pablc impostures were greedily 
devoured. A ivonderful ben, with a nose, , mouth, 
cldu, forehead, eyes, whiskers, arifl moustaches, per- 
fectly rejuttsikling the ‘human face divine;’ an equally 
wonderful turnip, similarly fashioned, and ornamented 
toides with a crown of foliage; a radish whh the 
ruffled wTiwSt, thumb, and fingers *f a man ; a pig with 
the face of a woman; a willow'^ which resembled a 
crosier; an ambitious polypodium, aping the figure 
of the ‘bird of Jove' — these, and a tlmusand marvels 
such as these, divided, with the discoveries of Newton 
and Leibnitz, Die attention of the greatest of their 
contemporaries. The Philosophical Transactions of 
Britain, the Collectanea , of the Academia Naturse 
Medico-Bhysica of Germany, are full of ‘lying 
wonders.’ But the strange mania had its day : it 
died, as all such manias die, of exaggeration ; and to 
our own days was left the task of. regarding in their 
true light these singular displays of the mimic faculty, 
not tile ,least curious of the many curious freaks of 
which nature is so prodigal. , 

‘No person,’ remarks one to whom nature,^in all her 
aspects seems to have been wonderfuUj)*^ fammar — ‘ no i 
person whq^ has been much amid mountain scenery, { 
particularly in rocky districts, Van liaye failed to 
I remark the striking imitations of the liumari form, 
or of some of its members, w'hich, by their uncommon 
aspect, thruit themselves into notice. If may be a 
giant liand which protrudes in a broad welcome, from 
ihe rough crag, or a headless trunk, or a mutilated 
face with wild and sava*^ features; or the scenery 
wifl picture out a A)ri.ified town with massive walis^: 
turrets, spires, atfd monumental columns looming in the 
distance; or great animals, of colossal magnitude and 
uncouth form, will impear scattered abouL the s^U- 
nels of the dreary fortress.* In such curiosities, Sark, 
amongst the Channel Islands, and Skye, amongst the 
^^estern Islands, are peculiarly rich. XXreMiicCttUoeh, 
wdiom few wi^ suspect of .poetical exaggeration^ tells 
u^ in his tour among the Hebrides, that at* thfl ^tre- 
mity of the point of Aird in the latter islands there is . 
a most striking imitation of a bust. ‘No Aid from the 
imagination,' he says, ‘is wanting lo seesa wy perfect 
bust in profile^ executed in a very j^raftd aivd ihire 
antique mnnner, and otxmpying Dio ^iple face 6f t^^ 
cliflT, whi(d) is here At least gixtg feet bikh. /She 
is that of a river-god ; and adding the grahde|ir of eh 
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ttitlie ma^itiidfe pf tlie object, and to its posit to 
MVridng out of the sea, the effect, inl'tead of being 
Iff^iproiis, is really flnu.* A very curiAus double coinci- 
denee ift Btill, we believe, to l>e seen on the Calton Hill 
at Edinburgh. Immediately beneath the monunient to 
Nelson 'is a deep precipice, which, when vicweddaterally 
a little distance, presents a profile well propor- 
! tionedj and singularly dear in its outliiid^ which bears 
Si tolerable resemblance to the ipimortal hero himself! 
Opposite the Calton Hill to the south, Arthur’s jSeat, 
when viewed ;{rom a favoinrable position either in the 
east or west, bears a ?;eiy remarkable resemblance to 
L^^p ouenant Hon, \w%tching iiflr grim repose over tlie city 
A strange-looking mass of stone on the 
roadside, about twelve miles from Carnarvon, bears 
so remarkable a likenCss to the younger Pitt, that it 
has received from the country people the name of 
* i*itt’8 IJead.’ The nose particularly, we are told, 
resembles Pitt’s nose, and traces of other features are 
discernible in the eyes, eyebrows, and general form of 
the head. In the Black Forest, according to Zeiler, 
there is a rock so like a monk shrouded in his cowl, 
that th^ resemblauce is recognisable at a glance 
by every traveller, A similar rock in the isldnd 
of Malta is J^nown as II Fratro Imprecato, because 
it accurately resfemb'ics a friar hanging by«^tlie neck 
—so, at Seast, says the Jesiiif Athanasius Kirchcr. 
Lively rcprggentat'ons of sheep, camels, horses, and 
other animals were pointed out by the peasants to 
the missionaries Hue and Gabot on rocks in 

tli0 w^ei^tcm parts of Tatary. Every one has beard 
of thb mountain in New ITampshire, in tlie United 
iStates, called the Profile Mountain. It forms one of 
a range known as the White Mountains, anr?, being 
about 1000 feet in . height, is a conspicuous object 
from the road between Plymouth and JaniaicM. The 
Profile M'omitain has been tiuis described: ‘The side 
upon which the profile is visible is precipitous ; the 
other is wooded, and, rises witli a genth? ascent: the 
rock is of brown granite. At the upper part of the 
precipitijiis side, the outline of the human countenance* 
is very remarkable: it is tliiit of an Etlr'jp, and pos- 
sesses a low hanging brow', a deep-Het eye, a fiat nose, 
and a prominent, mouth. The chin is also clearly 
defined, and rests upon a largo bank of dtliris forming 
the lower half of the mountain, in sonii^ measure 
corresponding to the chest of the colossal b^mg.’ 

Manilas imitated the works of nature in ‘ portions 
of the orders of architecture,’ ‘and in an infinity of 
the decorations, utensils, weapons, &.c,, of ^dl ages.’ It 
is no tess^ true tlt^t there are some of the works of 
man, especially in the department of architecture, 
which have, 00 to speak, their mimicries in nature. 
In the district of Sleat, on the east coaVt of the Isle 
of Sl^e, between ,the house of Tormore and Sleat 
Point, a natural arch festooned witli sea-weeds 'springs 
from the teething billowS to astonish the beholder 
with its majestic proportions, aifil to recur again *aud 
i^in in after-years to his recollection with peculiar 
vividness.* On the north-east coast of the same island, 
long series, of colonnades are formed by combinations 
of natural pillars, with wonderful effects. Mncculloch 
mentionB one of these clusters as commencing below 
sea-mark, wnd being surmounted by pillars in dim's^ 
nishing pumbers to tluB lieigj^t of ilOO . feet, until 
the%&8 forms a splendid pyramid of super-impoeed 
•cOlttmnfli presenting, in particular positions, its narrow 
edge ai^nst the sky, and looking as if ^he architect 
0«iddenl}tstopped in the execution of some i^rtico 
wOr^loolonnadd* ot^gigantic dimensions. ^Another cluster 
fMihded him of the famous temple of the Sibyl. 
:StJiJ0ra,ish6wev^^^ a atill nobler analogue of 

^<i^^^ai^ardiitectur©. Of this island, ttowo nder and 

M floes not mention tbls areh, Which was ftcquently' 


delight of tourists,^ it has boeii said, that ‘were tl>e 
temple of nature a ma^rial existence on earth, Staffa 
would be its site.’ The famous pimiacle of* the Poto 
Storr, 160 feet high, is a well-known imitation of a 
Gothic steeple; and all the appearance of a Gothic 
building, witli a number (jf arches, is presented in that 
strange mass of rock, called the f Soufileur,’ in t^o 
island of Mauritius, wdiich, projecting far into the sea, 1 
has been undermined in every direction by the heavy 
sw’ell of the dndian Ocean. 

Trap rocks often form themselves in to , long mural 
lines, resemblances of turrets and ruined strongholds^ 
all 80 artificial in appearance, as, when viewred from a 
little distance, to require some effort of the niind to 
reject the. supposition that they are the works of the 
hands of men. Sandstone rocks, also, are occasionally 
found as regularly laid block by block, and divided 
into as regular divisions, as they could he were they 
the work of the mason. Sonie rocks of a heterogeneous 
composition become, on Exposure to the weather, 
unequally affected by it, the softer portions being worn 
away, while the hard parts stand out in religf. The 
cfifect of this circumstance is sometimes curiously 
jiictupcaque ; all sorts of grotesque designs become 
depicted upon the face of thcb rocks, many of which 
equal, as well as imitate, the higliest art of the engraver. 
Of these natural etchings, KosUn Castle furnishes some 
exceedingly striking and beautiful illustrations; and 
Macciilloch, in the work so often quoted, asserts that 
lie h:iB seen the face of a cliff so ornamented by. the 
pencil of nature, that it had all the appearance of a 
work of art. * ‘ 

Wlio tJiat has visited a spar or .stalactitlc cave, can 
ever forget tlie areliilectural ornaments of exquisite 
sculpture so lavishly displayed upon its walls? Even 
the most delicate and difficult w'orks of man’s taste find 
there an imitation in nature. A natural cusca.de of 
alabaster flowing into an alabaster lake, and a richly 
fretted Gothic roof, with elegant pendent corbels, 
characterise the I^’rancojunn (mern knowni as Forster’s 
Ildhle. The grotto of ..<\iitiparos w^as vulgarly believed 
to ho the residence of an eiformous giant," who W'as eter- 
nally seated at its mouth. ‘The myth,’ says a writer 
already quoted, * took its rise from the fact of a mon- 
strous concretion, somewhat reiembling the human 
form, occupying the entrance of tlie cave. After 
paj«.sing the grim figure, tlie w'onders of his palace 
unfold themselves : exqui'ute ornaments are seen 
covering the walls and decking tlie roof; while a 
little beyond, the stalactites liave assumed the shapes 
of trees and shrubs, comparable, "vjiithout hyperbole, as 
M agni relates, to a petrified grove, some of the trees 
being white, some green, and all receding in the per- 
spective.* Not less interesting than its classic rival of 
Antiparos is the^w'eli known spar-cave of Strathaird, 
in«the Isle of Skye. Ornaments of beautiful filigreoi, 
yjgrk and la(jc-work, and gorgeous pendants here 
drc^pi^om the ceiling, which, in the delicacy of their 
executi^, and in the purity of tlieir taslb; may well 
bear comparison with the most exquisite productions 
of human art. 

Mr Disraeli in his Curiosities of Literature^ has a 
short essay on cameos, wdiich container several cuHous 
instunces of tlie scif-imitativeness of nature. ‘I have 
seen a large eollectiou * [of cameos], he says, * many 
certainly untouched by art. .One stone appears like a 
perfect cam^ of a Minerva's head ; another ^lews an 
old man’s head, beautiful as if the hand of Raphael had 
designed it.’ Some stones which are translucent arc, 
according to the same authority, ^occasionally veined 
in a manner so as to produce the portrait-^the deeper 
coloured veins penetrating the substanee/and .thei^by' 
mstiifesting the imposstbility of the HkeiiLeM having 
been produced by art. Flmy 
* Fyrrhus possessed a gem ^ whe^in was a vein repre- 
senting Apollo ^layitog on hfs harp^^ W 
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the choir of the Kine Muses*— an assertion which 
Mardehanus corroborates in the ifollo wing doggrel 

' Pyrrhus hie ring an agate had so fine 
It held engraven all the Muses nine ; 

Apollo standing in the tuneful choir, 

And sweetly touching his melodious lyre. 

PanciroUi tells us that jic had a similar gem wTiich 
disi^ayed deep under its glossy surface a lamb with a 
cross over its shoulder. We hive the authority of 
Disraeli tor stating that there is in the British Museum 
a* blacic stone upon wliich is traced, and by no human 
hand, a most striking portrait of the poet Chaucer 

■ —a stone which is rivalled by tbc famous agate pre- 
served at Pisa, which contains the imago of St Antony'- 
in tlie desert, seated by the brink of a stream, and 
holding in his hand a little bell. Some of (jui* readers 
w'ill probably remember the Chinese Collection exhi- 
bited in London in 1848. Amongst other curiosities 
of great value contained in\hat interesting eoUecti on, 
were several very remarkable specimens of marble, 
* some oj which,’ we are told, * were franusl as curio- 
sities for a Cliinaman’s museum, and represented 
landscapes with the detail of river, hill, shrub, and 
tree; on earth, two or., three monsters opening their 
mouths and looking up; and in air, a unique descrip- 
tion of bird making a liorrid attempt at Hying.’ Tliat 
these grotesque developments w’ere wdiolly natural is 
not impossible ; but we confess to entertaining grave 
doubts as to their genuineness, wdieri we remember 
how umch our skilful Celestial friends delight in the 
inSinstrous. 

I Before quitting this part of our subject, wq will 
j quote, from a recent number of Fraacr's an 

I instance of the credulity wliich the pliilostqihcrs of 
I the seventeenth century evinced in all matters relating 
I to coincidences of form. * A Dr Tuder,’ says the 
I author, * writing in 1070, very gravely informs us that 
I* the island of Malta abounds with stones imitating 
I tiie eyes and tongue of uv serpent ; others resembling 
i the liver, heart, spleen, and ribfj. A little examination 
i of the paper, and of the engraving which accompanies 
I it, reveals the truth to be that tliese wonderful pro- 
j ductions were simply fossil remains! 'fhe viper’s 
tongue is tlie fossilised tooth of some carnivorous 
animal. Malta! vipers! how were these wonderful 
objects to be accounted for Y The association of ideas 
supplied the answer. 'Phese w^ere relics left as a per- 
petual memorial of the viper which the great apostle 
of the Gentiles shook from his liand into the fire ! ’ 

4t would be eas^ to enumerate many mineral 
substances which have received their names from 
the resemblance they bear to din'erent objects in 
nature; such, for example, are the gooseberry -garnet, 
the asparagus-stone, the cinnamon-firfione, the livcr- 
qfc, the blood-stone, the ice-spar, the satin-spar. •A 
variety of tin, in wlioso brown and yellow layers ^e 
*Ck)rni8h miner detects a likeness to the loadl|iiij<?ye, 
bears tliat ifame in commerce. Tlie most jfclicate 
wool and the softest cotton and silk have their ana- 
logues in several ores and in some beautiful zeolites. 
The variety of antimony kuOAvn as the plumose has 
much tlie appeana^^^^ of feathers ; and a certain leaf- 
strippod shrub has a perfect counterpart in the Ar6or 
or lead-tree, of the school-boy. • 

; Leaving the inorganic kingdom, we ‘'shall discover 
analogies of fonn not less remarkable iif the animal 
vi^orid. Among the feathered tribes there is a beautiful 
AuBtxaUan bird called the Meenvra superbaj or lyre-tail, 

■ which displays in its caudal feathers a wonderfully 

close imitation of an ancient Greek lyre Tlie margin 
of the%re is formed by two feathers on each side, 
which are broad, and curve into scrolls at the iipj^er 
ehdj wliij© thill, delicate, wire-like ones 

. . represent the : * This unhappy bird fln^s the 

triithrVtHh^ beauty^U o;ie of the most 


^ dangerous possessions, ftilly ipufirmed ; for sake 
of its tail, it A shot and hunitocf down without mercy, 
and will very prdbably Aon "be extirpated. The tails 
arc sold at Sydney for from twenty to thirty shllffings 
the paif.’ A denizen of the Canadian forests, which 
Mrs Jameson mentions in her tour a<s , frecpmutly 
thrusting itself on her notice, is called the Soldie/ of 
the Woods frcfn the' military out of its scarlet bilvery. 
Uesides these?, a long Ijst of birds might bo cataloguedf* 
as b^onging to our subject — some with bills resem- 
bling spoons, others boats, ijonie with ruffs, some with 
beards, and others with formidably hclmod heads. iJut 
M'G refrain, contenting ourstlves with, a mere reference^ 
to the pencoclcs tail, and tbc classic fable * 

to it, as too self-suggestive an instanc^j to ehdure 
expatiation. • * 

Amongst reptiles, we slpiU note but three species as 
displaying the analogies of which we are iy search, 

The first w'o shall mention is the chlami/dosauniSf or 
frilled agama-snake, with a ruff like that known as • 
Queen Elizabeth’s, wliidi it elevates with becoming 
prudery when it is excited. Another is the Indian 
species c.tlled the spec.tacle-snake, from a yellow spot, 

, resembling a pair of ppcctacles, on the bact of its 
neck. The species is quite harmless, third and 
last is tbo basilisk, whose head, •shapfcd like a mitre, 
w^as by our older naturalists (l(?pi(ited as ♦reposing 
under the iiudeniablo semblance o^a kingly crown. 

A 6i>eeies of adder resembling the basilisk is, from this 
circumstnsiW^is we may shew on a future occasion, 
a favourite subject of nioralisation with the nyrthern 
fabulists. * 

Insects, beyond all other orrlers oY^nimatod creatures, 
present the most startling instances of coincidence 
of form ; and pre-eminent amongst , insects we must 
place tlic three tropuad genera lucmla, mantis^ and 
phasma. Of the mantis or praying insect, we have 
elsewlicre spoken at length.*^ To the other two orders, 
the w'al king-leaf or phyllo-morpbous insects belong. 

‘ The limbs of these curious creatures are concealed by: 
lamina of thin tissue, so tinted as to wear the, precise 
aspect of leaves ; and the resemblance is heightened 
by tbc veins which traverse tlicni, just as in the case 
of real leaves.’ In the Naturalist'if Lihrary^ where 
some admirable drawings of these insects will be found, 
some are >depictcd green, some brown, and some as 
having falitsn into the ‘yellow sere;’ wdiile, more 
curious still, some look as if they had bi^^ half 
rlevoured by insects. In the entomologiSal collection 
at the Britif^i Museum, several beautiful specimens 
are preserved; and there was latef/ to be, seen alive 
in the Botanical Gardens at Edinburgh another, which 
belonged, if we remember aright, to the species known 
as the ‘myrtle* leaf.* * 

Mr Gosse relates an anecdote of a naturalist at tliQ 
Gj^pe, on one of his excursions, sa^v at his Si^% 
some withered leaYcs^whose tints pleased his eye; and * 
he pht forth his hand to take them up. Conceive his 
astonishment to behold them all take to their legs and , 
run away! Ho succeeded in seizing one of th(>inV 
however, and discovered it to be an insect. : ; 

To come nearer hope. Several varieties of imitatlvo 
insects are indigenous to Britain, an‘d are the pla^o 
0 # our gardens. Kirby and Spence tell a* amustng ’ i 
story of a gardener, wjjio observing, as he tijougbt, a 
dr 3 |twig on a tree, broke it away, and foiinJit a 
w'riggling living caterpillar in his liand. So!ne»Bpeciea i ^ 
of the kpidopUra-y and the species known as tlie 
qu^ci^fia^ simulate dead leaves; axid, dhaging Xo the 
branches, are wholly undistinguidtable fjomnhe natural 
sprays. ■ 

Insects iji the pupa state were the oidhr natwidistB 
what the beauties of the court of our latest ,(3eoi^ 
w^ere to the si^lful and courtly Xoiw'fencd. Woilderfid 

* See CAomberr’s 
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■ .to in trutii, werf these venerable philosophe-^^^ 

J , toi ^vonflerful are 'tl'e ins&t kora ‘they have be-* 
! qn^tlied usi'-hunifli^ heads an mlnCature; some with 
noses, some with features of true Egyptian 
; oast, aad one like an old lady fti a cap.* Then, in 
saore recent times, we have the ^ScoroAfcMs manopuSj or 
kaufrafoo- beetle, .depicted con amove by Mr Westwood. 
HaJfOeetle, half kangaroo, M’ith Ine po.uliarly formed 
; f, hinder-legs of the animal reproduced in raipiature m 
the insect^ this singular-lookfhg creature has^in its 
Attempted marsupial miniipTy an appearance irresistibly 
.grotesque, .^riien we^have the rhinoceros and elephant 
beetl^Si the forn^jr ‘ with r process comparable to the 
of the formidable brute whence the insect has 
.its n&me; tjie ferocious stag-beetle, with its long and 
&ntler-like jaws ; the 'jtrange insects called the * walk- 
ing-sticks;’ the ‘ dcath’s-h^ad ’ hawk-moth, with the 
effigies of a grinning skull between its shoulders ; and 
many spectre-like insects, * well calculated to intimi- 
date all assailants by the very frightfulness of their 
aspect* But we must pass to, another portion of our 
subject. 

There is a pretty little West Indian fish called by 
the negroes the sand-gootoo, from the habit of biding^, 
itself occi>8jgnally. in the ‘sand, wdiose shifts, by no 
means- confined to this operation, prove tl*at in dex- i 
terous Lands the feat of the bottle-conjuror is no 
longer a romance, Mr Gosse, in bis most interesting 
volume, A NaturaliaCs Sojourn in Jamaica^ gives us 
the. following details of the mode by'*..’,.!ch nature 
endea-gours to secure the safety of this curious little 
creature : — ‘ In endeavouring to capture some of tliese 
Uttle fishes^ a ciuidus habit came to my knowledge. 
Slaving in my band a gauze insect-net, I clapped it 
over a gootoo beginning to hide itself in the sand. I 
felt sure that I liad it, but my servant could not feel 
itvtith his hand through the gauze, as 1 held the ring 
tightly down upon the bottom of the shallow w.Hler. 
Presently I saw, emerging from under the edge of the 
Tingi an object that in size, form, and colour looked 
exactly;, like a hen's egg. The ladi instantly seized it, 
telling me that it was the fish; and as h: held it up, 1 
saw with surprise . . . that it was as tense as a blown 
Madder; and it was with difficulty that I could fonre 
it into a wide-mouthed pickle-bottle of sea-watcj, for 
it filled the- neck like a cork. The instant, ^however, it 
, touched to water in the bottle, it resumed^its ordinary 
appearapccy and the change of form was like the efiect 
of ma^fa/ 

The name of pesd-preii^ or priest-fish^ — the fJrawo- 
tcq(«*4 star-gazer of naturalists — is gi ven 

to a ^id^UB finned fright which haunts the waters of 
tlie Mediterranean. In general figure and contour it 
resembles^ the tadpole; and when we mid that it has 
a pair of very malign, unpriestly, glaring eyes, mis- 
directed upwards — broad gutter of a moutii placed 
* immediately below the ‘’orbits-^ a long vermicular 
process for inveigling unwary^fish — and two Sharp 
spines bristling on the shoulders, the reader will have 
& tolerable idea of the repulsive exterior of this sanc- 
tified caUipnymus. Hie Squaha zyq(cnay or hammer- 
fish^ deriv& its name from its singular transverse head, 
at the opposite extremities of wTiich are situated two 
; very flaliewU yellow eyes, which, from their position, 
command a very extensto range of vfeion. An enor- 
mcfu^pair of fins, which, strSching out from, eitfier 
^ « lido of^ the body, offer a striking resemblance to a pair 
wings— a detached head terminating 
: :.ia h porreeW like a beak— and a large pair of 

^ have procured /or a member of 

; ' name of the sea- eagle. The 

; J^keoa gigantic tadpolei blown out 

an Immense head, and 
on either side beygllid the width 

of the body, presents no doubtful prototype of those 
open-mouthed cbimei^s, the old bonOs, sxwmg^devilB, 
befanos, croc-mitaines, bric-k-bracs, &c., which people 
our national nurseries. To these may be added tlie 
sea-horse, the bull-head, the sea-scorpion, the sea- 
butterfly, the saw-fish, the sun-fish, and the coffin-fish 
— ^'itli which latter nondescript we close our catalogue 
of fish analogies. „ 

Amongst those orchidacea: of the zoological kingdom, 
the iestacee^ M'e find many wonderful coincidences of 
form. A curious variety of shell has received the 
name of harpa, from the transverse bars with wdiich 
it is marked resembling the strings of a harp. The 
porcelUnna^ or pig-cowrie, resembles, or is supposed t<> 
resemble, a scored pig, and is said to have formed an ■ 
important ingredient in the manufacture of ‘porcelain,’ 
One very ppre tty shell, the Im/fina, is like ft rosebud ; 
another, the cassidea, resembles a Jielniet; a third and 
fourth, the struthiolaria apd tlie apnrrhaisy respectively 
simulate the foot. of an ostricli and the foot of a pelican ; 
a fifth bears no remote similitude to the ear; while a 
score of others more or less imitate the different kinds 
of fruit—olives, strawberries, apples, melons,' otanges, 
datc^, &c. 

Many striking analogies are : also found amongst the 
corals. Some resemble petrified Christmas-puddiiigs ; 
one, the mryophtfUa^ ‘has the singular aspect of the 
sprig of a tree, the ends of the branches being tipped 
with clove buds and another, the Goryonm jiabdlum, 
or sea-fan, is too often seen in our drawing-rooms to 
require further notice. The most remarkable of all, 
liowever, is the Meandrina cerehrijbrmis, or brain- 
stone. So nearly docs this coral approximate in 
external form, in its convolutions, and even in its 
semi-pinkish colour, to the human brain, as to have 
given rise to many extraordinary speculations amongst 
visionary naturalists. ' 

In Dr ManteU’s work upon geology, there is an 
excellent rey>re8entati(>n of that marvel of the early ‘ 
ocean, the ‘lily encrinite.* c Another of those very 
extraordinary fossils,, the poar-encrinite of the oolitic 
limestone, bears the appearance of a very diminutive 
palm-tree. Nor has their ancestral glory altogether 
departed from the comutntay the modern representatives 
of the fossilised ericrinites. Instead of lilies and 
palms, however, they represent wigs: they are the 
sea-wigs of our popular litera ture. 

If we cannot be said to have exhausted our subject, 
we must, at least, have pretty nearly^ exhausted the* 
reader’s patience ; we therefore draw to a close, not, 
how'ever, without recognising, ijt some of the strasjge 
coincidences of form we have been considering, one 
of those dcjfensory provisions w'itli which the Creator 
has endowed many of Ilis otherwise most defenceless 
creatures, •* 

^„TIIE LAIRD OR GORDONSTOWN. - 
rAU^;wn in the stormy north,- on the Morayshire 
coast, and at a part of that coast -where huge rocks, 
200 feet in perpendicular height, are lashed by the 
German Ocean, stands the fine old mansion of 
Gordonstown, now with its lands ^’passed into the 
possession of^the Gordon Gumming family, but one, of 
whose former ^proprietors, Sir Ro.bert (Jordon, and. his ; 
strange doings, are still the theme of many a wonderful 
legen* And certainly no man ever better understood 
the art of profiting by the strong, and it would seem 
ineradicable, superstition perv'adhag more or ' less all 
classes in the north of Scotland. Indeedy we cannot 
but regret that Sir Robert in- hts latter days Ilid not;^; 
lifie another Barnmn, become hie 

1-do for superstition what the^other .dJp to 
credulity; for we should 

1 simple in thdj^ ori^n,^d as ilBcr^H% a in | 

. ■; ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . 
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,, the carryinjy out* as the Feejee mcfmaid, the wodUy 
* horste, or Wasliingrton’s hurae. * 

The apf$earance of the old stately mansion of 
Oordonstown, a massive frowning pile, is well calcu- 
lated to strike with awe stronger minds than those 
of the peaaaiitry of tiir Robert's time; and even in the 
present day, superstition looks round its slioulder, imd 
lowers its tone, and whispsps the mysterious tale with 
as mucli zest al if it still loved to J)c duped, and were 
not in full possession of the solution of th<? mystery. 
Sm Itobert had dealings with the Evil One: tliis was 
tlie grand admitted fact, the full faith in which he so 
effectually encouraged, that none of the people around 
would venture near the place after nightfall. Some 
believed that if ever he w-ent beyond the dreaded walla, 
he had th& power of becoming invisible; otlioys said 
lie might have a body, or he might not; if lit had, the 
features werb of dire and stern aspect, and his slightest 
glance brought you under ^le influence of the evil 
eye ; and if one df the old gates so much as creaked on 
its hinges, suggesting the possibility that he might be 
obming fnvth, the whole nciglibourbood took to flight* 
Those who believed in his bpdily presence — as distin- 
guished from otliers wlio regarded him as the invisible 
power that caused stnflige uneartlily noises to be 
heard, that prevented the grocer’s wife's bees from 
swarming, and laid tlic beadle’s little boy mortally 
sick of sniall-pox— w'cre all agreed on one grand dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity, which w’lvs, that he had no 
shadow; and as to his losing it, the legend runs thus: 
— Sjr Robert, with others of the same class, was in 
the habit of attending the school of black art.s, where 
it was a perquisite of the devil to keep every year the 
last that came out of the scliool-door. On one occa- 
sion, Sir Itobcrt happened to be the last, and when 
his black majesty was about to seize him, he told him 
to take tlie'^oric behind lorn ; so he caught, hold of Sir 
^Robert’s shadow, who thus ‘ cheated the dcil,’ but w'as 
€ver afterwards a shadowlcss man. 

f 

The sun lie might shine in the enst or the wast, 

But Sir Robert’s wee body nae sliudow could cast; 

Langsync had he lost it in far foreign parts, 

Wlieii he cheated tlic dell in the school o’ black arts. 

- The house of Gorddhstown is in good repair, some 
of the apartments magnificent. Leaving the modern 
«uite, and descending a little lower on the ivest end, 
you come to a landing-place midway down a narrov/ 
atone-stalr, where one of the flags is movable, and when 
raised, discloses a place built like a draw^'-well, wdiere, 
it i^said, a lady was starved to death. .On descending 
another flight, you conic to a square subterranean 
dungeon, where those wdio had not tlie good-fortune to 
please the laird were deposited, and the water let in 
,on them till they w'cre drowned. Near this dungeon 
w%s a smith’s forge, where agrieultiiral implement* 
were mended, it was believed, by supernatural agency 
for these w-ere left by their owners at a certain 
outside beforo/dark, and when they returned foi^Iiera 
in the morning, they found all mended, and roi^ly for 
tvork. The whole of the under-floor of the house is 
Urched over, apd there are long dark passages running 
inwall directions, paving trap-doors concealed in the 
walls. In one of these pcassages you come to a cellar- 
: door, long the crowning mystery and harror of the 
lioiise, for over it v^as written in large characters the 
word ‘Pestilence;’ and it was confidently believed, 
that whoever should even approach tlie dreaded^door 
was aure to fall a victim to some dreadful disease. 
ScilOb declared that fitey heard low piteous moanings 
at the , midnight hour; others saw the 
< the victims hurrying to and fro with frantic 

i^g^tUTes in ihe twilight ; while all agreed that it wis, 

wRh safety, owing 
•to from many dead bodies being 

ler in^o ipiiaU a ^ i 


^ Slaving now gfven the legendgiy viefiy of so ftwnous 
a character, we now proceed to the trues t tory ;,of 
Sir Robert Gordim of (jordonstown, who was^Jhe 
second son of the Earl of Sutherland, and aP maif of 
unoommw genius. was partly educated iff Italy, 
and had travelled much. He was made th^* first* 
baronet of N(^a Serbia in 1625, and was a priuy- 
councillor in Cnarles I.’s time. In his knqwledlb of 
art and science lie was^ar in advance of his age, and 
hence yis reputation as a dealer in the hbick arts. Ho 
was much given to chemicaV analysis, and is said to 
have sat seven years over the fire of his forge un^l he 
create<l a salamander, out of*which ammal he tortured 
unearthly secrets : but here again W'e are lapsing IfiuTtr 
the legendary^. The truth is, Sir Robert was a great 
smuggler, and he encouraged theVildest stories about* 
himself, and made use and profit of the national super- 
stition to keep ofl' dangerous intruders. At t^e base 
of the high cliffs already mentioned are some fine bays, 
in one of which ho used to land his contraband goods; 
and in the rock opposite ‘tbiH bay is tbc mouth of a 
subterranean passage wliicdi formerly existed extending 
from the sliore to the bouse ; and inside the uassage 
is a tw'o-stalled stable cut £uit of tlie solid roede, still 
called Sir Robert’s stable, where he used up his 

horses whil»5 doing business M'ith his French or Dutch 
friends. • 

He worked himself in the smitirrisforgfj;, mending 
the implements of husbandry, and encouraged the 
belief in rfffpfflmtural agency by the mystery of the 
place whore they were laid down, the dark houf, and 
the (celerity of tlio work. Some large coppers he nfadc 
use of are still in the house, one iff unusually great 
size just as he loft it, and the trap-doors are seen to 
be 60 arranged in the passages that he might escape 
at any time if surprised. What we liave called tlie 
crowning mystery, however, was only a few years 
ago cleared up; and it does seem almost incredible 
tliat nearly 200 years should have passed away — for 
Sir Robcfft died in ]G5(> — before the adventure was 
iitteniptod. At length the last proprietor, ,who 80 
curiosity overcame hia superstition, caused the door 
to be broken open, and to tlic mingled amazement and 
diversion of tliose who were present were discovered 
the familiar spirits of the wizard— brandy and giu 
piled up in^icii stores, choice fruits of the smuggling 
transactions of the facetious laird ; and »vc ha*'e heard 
from persons who have partaken of tjje jjgcious 
liquors, amusing Btories of, the jolly doings which 
folhnved the diiscovery of the treasures. 

7’he people tell of his driving efrer the ^loch of 
Spynie— a loch on the estate — ^in a coach and four. , 
There was ice on the loch : * 

But 80 tender that ice that it nia.unna be pressed, ■ 

J’or it ^elds to the wecht o* the waterlbwrs brojust. 

But what cares Sir R 4 >bert fo# the ice oi' the hour? 

lie ^ out on the loch ip his chariot an’ four; 

All’ it cracks, an’ nittles, but daiiriia gang down — 

Sic'powcr hath Sir Robert o’ Gordonstowii I , 

The safety of the party was to depend on their 
passing without lookiiffe round till they rC&clied the 
other side, for they %'Gre pursued by a legion pf 
w'ilches bent on their destruction. When jinst about 
over, the coachigan, in his terror, looked round, and 
dow^u went the hind-^'heela, and there the* foSilws 
BtucK, one foot on dry land, and the other |n the 
water. In thi|*perilou8 situation, they were relieved 
by a friendly spirit in the shape oi a cojbie (qrow)^ 
with the eye of a snake, who put tlie ^witches to 
flight ® 

But whePis that corbie, In' l^elSle’^ln 

*Tis a fricq^o* Sir Robert o* Gordonstb^ ! 

♦The belief is still Tifr among the people that Sr 
Robert nwver di|d^ but that tlae devil raa avvay witll 
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' r hitij Ijodily In*' the Mil, he having sold himself tf 
. S^ttth ttiAny years* liefore fbr a coif&idoration. TKe 
V fegen^ the pvil Oi»fe comiiife, to claim his own, 

Hooted on a jet-ljlack horse, with two black hounds 
' dthis^eels ; and liow he was seen riding ofl* with the 
•body of Sir llobert across lus*saddlo-bow, one hound 
h^ugiop: on his throat and another on his thigh. 

under tli© actionmf the pickle* After a, time, they are 
taken out of the vaa, again washed and brqshed, and* 
gathered into little heaps to drain. This being eflected* 
they are spread out individually to ‘pine* by exposure 
to the sun and air. Next they are built into heaps 
called steeples, to await the appearance of what is 
tQ<ihnically called the If/aom, a whitish substance winch 
comes out on the fish. This completes the business. 
In Yorkshire, tlie curers improve on this plan, by 
placing the fish dn wooden erections made of cross* 
bars, which admits of tlicir drying much soonpr, kgeps 
them cleaner, and obviates numerous accidents wliich 
occur to those dried on llie ground. 

Great quantities of haddocks, also, arc. caught both 
on the English and Scottish coasts. These fish are 
either forwarded to market direct in a fresh state, 
or, asSn^cotland, put through a process of cure called 
smoking, and brought into llie njarlcet os Finnans, in 
wJiich shape vast sup])Ii^- of tl»e fish are sent from the 
northern fislring-viliages to the manufacturing towns 
of England. The mode of capture is by lines similar 
to those tfnqdoyed in the cod-fishery, and ja)rtions are 
also got by moans of the trawl-net. '.riiis fisIi is 
plontiful, and form.s an excellent article of diet. The 
haddocks of best quality arc found in, Dublin Bay, 
and on the Nymph Bank, Plentiful supplies are 
likc'i i.s€j oblaincd on the shores of the c.istern coun- 
ties of Knghiiul. ‘n)© commerce in this description 
of fish has great!}' iucrca.sed in Scotland,’ a 

I recent vriter, ‘many Jiaving ombarked in it on a 
; largo scale, by erecting extensive curing-houses, and 
\ }>iircliasing haddocks from mimeroua captors, 'who 
confhK? themselves almost solely to this department of 
fislving. The whole pro(!Css, when performed upon ilie 
unal]< T scale, and by the country-people, takes only a 
\^\v lionrs ; so tliat fish caught in the evening may" be j 
j .1 iriarkefc many' milt's rlistant on the morning of the i 
following day. The real Finnans are generally small^ ij 
and of a pleasant palc-}’ellow colour ; but larger fisli j i 
are cured at the gre.at cormnercial stations, and in a h 
way intended to admit of their being sent to a longer [ 
distance, and keeping for a longer time.’ In Edin- j 
burgli, it may be mentioned that tlie price of haddocks 
and other fish has more than douhlcd itself within the 
last few years. Ten years jfgo, the fishwife would* 
bring the supply to your door a distance of three 
miles, and soil at the rate of about a fraction more 
than a half-penny per pound-weight. The advance in 
price is no doiiht attrihii table to the facilities of 
carriage afforded by our railways, and the consequent 
demand of a greatly enlnrgc(^ field, with w'hicli# the 
supply does not keep jMice. 

Wc may^ now' devote a few sentences to an account 
of the capture of flat fish. There is a very great variety 
of this kind of«fish, most of which ore eligible to a placo 
m the dining- table. They are mostly taken by megna 
^the trawd-net, which is much used in the Engltsh 
ras^iea. The flat fish most esteemed for the y table 
are finlilmt, turbot, skate, soles, and fioYinders.; plaice, 
dabi^ \i;c., W' e may pass without notice. The halibut 
has ^been known to attain to enormous size, -sonie 
having been caught of the w*eight of 600 pounds, in ■ 
its flavour, the lialibut is’ little inferior to thatr-of , 
the real turbot, which it so mueh resembles. At 
certain seasons, commencing in April, it is plentiful 
in the Seottish fish-markets, and can be had wondeis 
fully cheat). The aldermanic turbot is said to be 
the 4KJSt flavoured of all the flat-fish family. ‘ It is 
thought, wc are told, to bo the rhombus of the ancient 
Romans. A specimen of enoctnous size was taken 
in the reign of Domitian, who oiddned a Senatus 
Consultum to de^'iso the best mode of biih^ng it to 
toe.’ Turbot is obtained prtncipall^by trawlln^^ but 
also by lino-fishing. Vast ^^res 
the silver-pits between the iloggcr aM' WeU Bank^ 
where Imndreds (If '(^sell ^ fovmd^ 
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only by a serios of "visita to suc.h a market as 
that* of BiUingsgate, or by an inspection of the ledgers 
‘ of such a salesman fis Mr Saunders, late of Thames 
Street, that we can obtaiia even an i^loa of the vast 
guanthy of fisli required for tli6 supply of London 
alone;* and as wo know that rdl the towns in the 
three kingdoms are more or Jess ^ V-pendent on the sea 
for a substantial part of . . '-supplies, vte may 

try to sum up the total quaniit} of nourishment wo 
derive^from tins prolific source; but after all, even if 
we TJ'ere to double or treble the amount, the siinv 
total wete^rivc at wull be but a shadow of what it 
might be. Thft halwest of the sea, with pvopor imple- 
ments, ^md the necessary organisation to gather it, 
has no liipit. JVhy, one herring alone, says an emi- 
nent naturalist, if eiiffered to multiply unmolested 
and undiminished for twenty j'cars, show a 
greater in bulk than ten such globes .as 
thrft we exist upon. Ireland, wiu'oh has been for so 
many years the Isuicf difficulty of tlie Britisfi govern- 
iuent, abounds with what we may term unwTonght 
'( mines of fisli-gold-pits, which require but to be 
? opened up with vigour to prove a Loritdo to 
country. 

Eor the better exposition of this 'branch of onr ; 
subject, it will be.* necessary to divide it into three 
divisions, the first being the cod and liaddock fiBliery. 

Wiimust visit Newfoundland, if we liave a desire to 
see the mo.st extensive cod-fishery In ' ic; world; hut 
■it is to the fisheries of our own country we wdsli for | 
the present to direct attention. The cod -fisli is found 
in abundance on th.e shores of Britain and off the 
coast of Ireland. We Jmve the auihoritv,iof practical 
men for*.stating that the suppl}’ is unlimited, l^essels 
go distances to fish for cod and other white 

fish, whicn are to be found in every sea but the 
Mediterranean. Jn Scotland, the OrViey and Shet- 
land Islands art* the principal seats of this fishery; 
and it iVfrom these islands, and from Stornoway and 
some other •stations, we obtain the gTcatest quantity 
6 f Cod abounds also along **1110 coasts of 

England, on the celebrated Dogger Bank, the Well 
Bank, and ofi* the Norfolk and Lincolnslik’c coasts, 
where formerly it was nSt found — very likely from not , 
being sought for. ' The fish ard carried to the Bbndon 
markets ^rom the Orkneys, and ofticr distant fishing- 
’ stations, In schooner-vessels containing wells, to keep 
them al^e and fresh. Biit great quantities of w'hite 
, "fish are also forwarded to London and other m.arkets 
by railway, packed in ice. The total supply drawn 
from th^? British seas may be e.stimatcd by the feet 
that 4,500,000 of cod-figh are |:ot from the north alone, 
turtle mode of curing as practised in Scotland differs 
from ith at of Newfoundland, and is y,s follows;— Tlie 
fiah arc usually killed and cleaned as^soon as taken, 
i Ahicfe 5 s dane by*h and-Une, with hooks. When jfjrough t 
8hore,Hh^ are opened up from^ead to tail, and a 
{ cut gut. They are then 

^ awd purified from bloodavith copious 
^ salt-'water. After being drained, 

th«y an^ laid down -In 
of fish and salt, hea% 

; the lay^s to keep 'thM 


engiigred in its eaptiit^. Our Lon<lon Aid home markets Th(* shoals of pilchards are discavered advancing from 
are idso largely supplied by tl»e. Dutcli fisheries, which tne rocky cliffs Iby the dark sha^dw they produoe'on 
ccninmence fearly , in tho spring-season; and neither the water. IjOok-<tit8 areVtatiougd to gi^ notice of 
the Scottish nor English pursue the fishery with tho route taken by the shoal, and, armed with a brdifch 
the same success as our enterprising neighbours from to use fojr the purpose of signals, it is in «» groat 
Holland. As the year advances, the fish migrate to the measure by their exertfons in directing tho boats, that • 
north, wherp deeper wlater is obtained, and wliere the the shoal is surroundeii by tlie nets, .and hnul^near 
line must bo resorted to. The fishery terminates about the siiorc ; wlieif n nevt' set of boats and men are .rdaoy 
the l>eginning of autumn. The coasts of Devonshire, tonaVig the fish out of tho compact mass enclosed i»^, 
and off Dover towards the French siftie, are a41 produc- the seiye, and carry therfi ashtyo to he sold and cured, * 
tive places for the taking of these kinds of fish. Soles and in due time exported shores of the Medi- 

mlght be obtained in enormous ciuontities, were the terrancan. The ('apital employed in gat!\oriiig this 
best fishing-grouiid selected and sonic pains taken to portion uf the harvest of tln^sca is v^j-y considerable, 
secure them. At present, it is mostly from the English liaving been estimated at L.GOO.OOO. Ono of 
const we derive our supplies. Soles have been caught naturalists says. : ‘ As an object of advtyiture, *tlie 
of the great weight of nine pounds, and very frequently pilchard-fishery is popular in Cernwall; ami beyond* 
of five pounds’ weight. Skate-fishing, miudi fc^lolfcd in a doubt, llie community greatly iKuiefited by it. 
the north,. is just similar to the other kinds of trawl- Yet it frequently luppens that the success is partial, 
fishing we have endeavourcfj to describe; the great and the price is low- but when tlicrc is a profit, it 
misfortune i.s that none of the branches arc prosecuted is cmmnonl}'^ consid dc, and in tliis lottcrj^ every 
with vigour. A large amount of additional capital one is led by tlio h > 'laing among the fortunate,' 
could be invested in reaping our fiej?-harvests, Tiie spral, or gan : . a little fiph, about six inches 


c, and in tliis lottcrj^ every 
'ising among the fiirtunate,' 
a little fish, about six inches 


■which would give useful and remunerative employ- long, and w.is at one time supposed to be tlio young of* 
inent to thousands of our populatioh. % fjic herring, Aitljougii not so valuable as th.tt fisli, 

Tlje sprat-harvest, and the mackerel and pilchard tljo unbounded t uantities iif which it is ta kep. and the 
flslieries, are all of them highly productive, yiehling, cdieap r.ate at whiidi they are sold, lender iffun object 
for a small outlay of capital, immense quantities of of <lecided interest to the poorer classes of com- 
palatahle food : mackerel arc caught in the t^ame muniiy. Notwithstanding tlie imm^ise supplies of 
xnanner as herring, only the net is of a larger kind, this lish which can be disposed of in Lomfon, it has 
and has some trifiing modifications. This fish is dso, been so plww^Ail in some years as to necessitate the 
lifce^tlic herrin.g, found in great shoals; and indeed in sale of large quantities to farmer.s for manure. ‘ Jn the 
some seasons the supj)ly has bt^cn so large us to exceed winter of 1821) -fiO, sprats were i)articuljirly ubuudtMit; 

! greatly the demand. WIkui we stn to tliat the average i biirgc-loiuls, contjjiiiing from 1000#to JflO'O bushels, j 
consumption per annum of tliis fish, in I.ondon alone, [ bouglit at t)d. a busboi, were sent u]> tJie Medway as I 
amounts to nearly 25, 000, 000 — averaging one pound- ; far as Maidstone to manure the liop-grounds.’ TJiere j 
wcigfit each — our r<?iukrs will be able to form soiv> 'las been a great clninge in the mode of bringing fish | 

idea of the* total quantity of food yielded to ns fro. > market since 1800; and if wc may judge from the | 
this one species. The flavour of tlie tisli is best in i account given in a recent dcscrifition of Billingsgate, 
*May and Juno, ami, to he eaten in porrcctior:, it | of the immense quantities of spri|^ts wliich are there 
must be very fresh; it iiMust, in fact, be ‘new drawn j disposed of and conveyed in tho course of an liour or 
from the sea.’ Great bustle and activity prcvmt at two to the outermost corners of London, w'e may safely 
the fishing-stations during the mackerel season ; but indulge in the hope that it will never again be fieces- 
as there arc very few' of this fish cured, the scene sary to dispose of valiiablc food-stuff as manure for 
differs from that which is seen at tlie time of tlic tlie land. 


herring-fisher)^ especAlly in Scotland. Particular 
years are marked in the memory of fisliermen as 


A word now as to cels. We Iiave a vivid recollection 
of having sa one time guarded with watchful tender- 


being more productive than others; 1808, 1621, 1833, ness a large hair plucked from the tail of a ^stallion, 
1884, and 1847 (w'C tliink) are marked years for the ami carefully placed in an earthen vessel among pure 
abundance of their siipplic.s. One Sunday morning in spring- water, in the expectation of some £#le Jil^ning 
March 1833, four boats at Hastings cauglit upwanis of being called lymn to hail it as an eel. Indeed, so 
i0,<i00fish ! Sixteen .j^ofits have been known to catch delcnniiied were wc on tins pqint, "that before sub- 
fish to the value of nearly L.fiOOO. As illustrating mitting to liavo it thrown -away, wc actually* fancied 
tlie fluctuations of value caustMi by the scarcity or that, like tlie tail of the lion on Norfliuinberland 
plentifulness of the article, we may note that the House, it movci. This is only one of the many curious . 
|)iine of mackerel has been known to^ange from 7s. ideas which .are entertained as to tlie origin of tliis 
eiiish to eighty for Is. — a striking contrast, which wi^ serpent-lilie fish. Another is, that if wc cut up two 
recall Covent Garden stories of green pease at a guinea turfs, covered with Mfey-dewf and, laying one on Ijh© 
the ounce, or Is. a pea! other,* expose them for»a time to the heat of the sun, 

The pilcharfl, which is an .imporlant member^ the in a few hours theit! ivill spring from them an infinite 
herring family, demands a brief notice. Pictilresque quantity of eels. But no matter hov^' they originate-^-* 
^sketches of* the pilchard^fisliery have often Iwen written, which is much in the same way .as other fish^-tlScy 
It is pursued chiefly on the coast of Cornwall, and this form a valuable d^scri^ition of food, the fi^h ^beiuj^ 
fish is taken ther% and at various other places on the excellent; and being, ^prolific, the supply Is alinpit ^ 
'BngUsU coast, from July till October. They are caught uniiinited, if sufficient care w'cre only takpn jio obtain 
■bpth by drift-nets and seine-nets, and ‘ tlie number of it. It is the Dugfii to whom t|ie eel-pie bakerc of the 
fish taken by a drift-boat in a night's fishing varies grea| metropolis hjok fiJr their supplies ; .and they iwc 
exceedingly; from 5000 to 10,000 is con sidt^red mode- brought over in great quantities j&om ,Hdl^nd th^ 
rate: it often amounts to 20,000. For the season’s Thames in weiftd vessels, where, .of ^urse, a ready 
fishing, about 150*000 fish would be deemed favourable,’ marke!|^is«at once obtained fbr them* ,0teat quanjitie'^ 
The pilchard Is someftmes incredibly abundant, and as how^ever, are cau^jht in this country, and we are told 
many as 2200 hogsheads have been taken in one night, that tlie supply might be doubled by a little ingenuity - 
The hp^head contlins about 8000, and fish suflicient in their capture. They pijpc^jally dug for pre^ 
tO; flj|4(),a00 of these measures have been brought into sent with eel-forks,, and ire found imlfedd®* |n the i^ofU 
4 n 0 day. Thir^ millions of one kind soil of harboura and in thoa^ xiver-cj^ahnels whJbh iro 

yof fish tea stMmrtg exaih^^ of what the sea can do oecasionaJly leff dry by thp tide for a few 
in to the food of manku^> { In such Ipried ahoUt a in 
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the and to lirad^dmnji/ or other 

l icowses which cmpt^ tfeoir waters iiTto these rivers, 

I plentiful supplies cap be had. It nSky be mentioned, as 
au'*fodmtion of the projiflc nature of this fish, that 
when the young ones are Rscendihg a fresh-xvater river 
•from, the sea, the shoals have^been known to pass a 
giyen' point at the rate of 1600 per minute ; and this 
pa8S2ige has been known to proceed unfuterniptedly for 
/our consecutive days. That would give 1,152,000 eels 
per day, or a total for* the iour days and nights of 
upwards of 9,000,000, of ^fiah on one river alone. No 
necessity, 6ne wou^d Buppose, to be obliged to the 
I)Ut6h to fill pur eel-pris for us. If such bo the 
iiuaib^ ascending the Tliatncs, can any person cal- 
cnlrfte wh^t is likely to be the total number in the 
•whole of the rivers o^ Great Britain ? 

;■ In bis interesting publication on iMndon Lalour and the 
ZondonPoor^ Mr May hew gives the following statement 
of the pearly quantity of sbell-fish consumed in T.on- 
don: — ‘Oysters, 495,806,000; lobsters (1 pound each), 
1,300,000; crabs (1 pound* each), 600,000; shrimps, 
498,428,648; whelks, 4,943,200; mussels, 50,400,000; 
cockles, 67,392,000 ; periwinkles, 301,000,000.' The 
ab()Ve ‘statement is a sufficient index as to the d*^ 
mand for the crustacean Vribe. And 3 Tt how small 
a portion df tlwj population are ei\abled to enjoy such 
a luxury, considering the limited supply and con- 
sequent dearnes^, of tlio article! Many of the inhabi- 
tants of London and other large cities have never in 
their lives tasted fresh fish; and eve:?, .krinips are 
luxuries which the genuine Londoner, in the absence 
of tebater-salad, and having no chance of a feast of 
natives, thinks urf'ivalled. 

The oyster, it is well known, is in season only in 
certain months of the year, commencing in August, 
and terminating about the end of April. Capital oysters 
can be had frequently in Edinburgh at the rate of Is. 
per hundred. They are of course much de.arcr in 
London and in iu\and towns and cities, where the 
cost is increased by raiU^ay carriage. As the oyster 
can be removed from one site to another, it is thought 
that if proper means were adopted, a s' ll more abun- 
dant supply of this favourite daint 3 '' might be obtairiMl. 

, W understand that beds have bepn formed for the 
supply of the great metropolis on various parts of the 
south coast, as well as at the mouth of fee Thames. 
These, believe, arc worked b.y compames, and are 
found to pay. Could some plan like this not be 
. adopt^f^n^he north? And would it not be remune- 
rative to send large supplies to tlie inland towns of 
thekingdpm? 4,^ 

vLobstbrs have come now. to be in such great demand 
^8 to load Jto their importation from Norway in 
; countless thousands. By some expends urc of capital, 
the Irish ^coasts might be made to yield a good return 
indobsters. We borrow the following account, of tl^eir 
capture from a work oif the Ifish fisheries: — ‘They 
are taken out Of the clefts and holes in the rocks' with 
a gaff, which has a small handle mafic of ash, about five 
feet long, and. two and a half inches in circumference, 
to the end of which is attached, with a socket, a light 
piece of iron about eighteen infihes long, and as thick 
as the shank of a tobacco-pipe, tvith a hook formed at 
the end of, it : fishing for them in deep water, they ^re’ 
caught in a lobster-poL made of loqg briers worked 
ffasket of precise!/ the*flame sluipc, and o%the 
aame iprinciple as t^^^ mouse or rat trap. 

;X&se are used all along the Irish Apst; they are 
ilHiited inside with pieces of fish cut up iiit(L small 
squares, nm hung /along the inside of the lobster-pot. 
Thb Engl^ pts are made of four or more hoops, tied, 
about four fee^Iong; there 
' ii a 8tr(»« netthig put over this, with two entrances 
Thip is taught a much 
impossible for aSything to gist 
' gnd the fish c&i seetiba' bait 


much easier. Ixfiinense numbers of lobsters might be 
obtained on the Irish coasts, and could eiwsUy be kept 
alive in little ponds of salt-water until an *opportttaity 
offers of sending them to market.' 

We trust that the attention of practicaV people may 
be speedily drawn to the prolific food-stores contained 
ii\ our seas and firths; wc are sure it requires only 
enterprise and management, with a judicious expen- 
diture of capital, to make them avaikble. When we 
find how eager the mercantile man is to obtain a good 
investment for his money, and how readily ho .will i;i8k 
lus thousands on any popular bubble of the day, it is 
astonishing to think that so practical a subject as the 
one we have been endeavouring to illustrate should 
not, long ere this, have received a greater amount 
of attention. ‘The fishermen often see the* creeks 
along^^tly? west coast of Ireland crammed with fine 
fish, when they could take tons of them .at a haul 
or shot with a. deep sej^ne or drift net; but, when 
caught, they would be useless to them, .ns they could 

not either salt or sell them Herrings have had 

to be solii on the coast of Donegal for teiipence per 

thousand There are not hands enough here 

(Irj^land) to tcake a tithe of the fish that could be bad ; 
and even if they were captiired, there is no salt to 
cure them, and the market to sell them is far away, 
with no means of carriage.' So says Mr Brabazon, 
a writer on the subject, who is supported by the other 
authorities whom wo luave consulted. Tlie field of 
I enterprise which might be opened up in connection 
with tlic Irish fisheries, would give employment to 
thousands of the population, and be a great means of 
conferring wealth and happiness on that country. 

Wc again repeat the great fact, that in gathering the 
har\'est of the sea, there is wanted only the wages of 
the labourer and the expense of providing the neceseary 
implements ; man incurs no costly outlay ibr seetl, or 
for the trouble of sowing it; no lavish sums of money 
have to be expended for the purchase of guano or ' 
other manures; there is no^-bolding on for market — 
no seasons of blight, no failure from disease, no dete- 
rioration from the passing storm; all that is wanted 
is the necessary enterprise and organisation to secure 
the mfinifold food advantages which the sea most 
certainly affords. Steam-transLc to most piirts of tjie 
country cflii now be found ; and in a few hours after 
it reaches the harbour, the produce of the fishing-boat 
can be distributed to the most distant corners of the 
land, and absorbed at once into the commissariat of 
this populous empire. The present fishing-system, 
however, is so rude and imperfect, as not to be yible 
to supplj^ more than one-tbird of the demand ; but it 
is only our want of enterprise, and our deficiencies in 
the means of capture and cure, that make this limit. 
Nature has pri^yided in . the bosom of the great deep 
bpundloss stores of the most luxurious food, and m^a 
has but to put forth his hand, and it is his. ^ 


THlk ARSENIC-EATING QUESTIOSr. 

Mr Boner's papers on this subject* have attracted 
the attention — by no means favourable — of the seieii- 
tific world; and among others, Mr^tobert Hunt 
most w^armly remonstrited, and Dr Tiiomas Innian ^ 

, Livexpool hue either explained away or denied the-faets 
I mentioned by our contributor. TJiese facts, our readers . 
may remember, are chiefiy^tbat there is a practice 
of easing arsenic in small doses in Styria and other 
parts of Europe ; that the people indulging in the drug 
believe it produces a blooming complexion, a brilliant 
eye, and an appearance of embonpoint ; that it is dan- 
gerous to take it at any other tinik tlian fee Ifncreaise 
of the moon ; that the dose, beginning with half g grain, 
may be increased to several grauis ; iqiA tpaitigyiitptoms 
, , , ■■ 
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of |>oi86mng appear vlion the praotic^b is given up. Aa 
for the amount of the dose^ Ur Iff man remarks, that as 
it , is to he procured by the ‘ Styrian peasantry* 

from Imcketers, herbalists, &c./ the probability is, that 
it may in reality contain only a moderate percentage 
of arsenious acid; and on this point— the strength of 
the dose-^and its eff’ect upon the personal a])pearaivje, 
he makes the following statement : — 

^Tlie human being will bear a certain very small 
Quantity of arsenic without any nihrked ef!bct; in an 
iulnlt the tenth of a grain per day is the limit. After 
this has l)een continued about ten days or a fortnight 
(a time equal to the “ increase of the moon the body 
is saturated, and certain symptoms follow, amongst 
whicli are swelling of the face and a mild inflamniation 
of the <iw6"— (the blooming complexion, apjKfaraiice of 
embonpoint, and the brilliant eye of the Styrilin pea- 
santry !) When this appearance is noticed, the (jareful 
pliysician always suspends t|je use of the drug ; know- 
ing that to continue it will bo attended witli danger. 
Without understanding the reason, the pensant docs 
the 8amq« for he suspends arsenic-eating'* Avhiie the 
moon wanes. 

‘Experience has shewn that a fortnight only is 
requisite to discharge sirsenic from the body. By 
leaving, tlierefore, an interval of some fourteen days 
between one set of doses and another, the peasant 
always begins de novo, WJien you consider the stress 
laid by the Styrians upoti a fortnightly suspension 
of the drug, it is easy to believe tliat the notion 
“ that the symptoms of poisoning come on when tl)e 
practice is altogether given up,” has no foundation in 
fact.* 

This seems sufficiently satisfactory to persons who, 
like ourselves, have no pretensions to a knowledge of 
the subject ; but it mayl)e remarked, that a description 
of tho.medical use of opium in this country would not 
^ be considered a refutation of the extraordinary facts 
' related of the practice of eating tliat poison in China 
and Turkey. At the same time, there is doubtl(?8s a 
great difference in the nature of tho two, substunces, 
the one being more immediately deadly than the other. 
But when Ur Inman proceeds to say that the notion of 
the drug strengthening the wind of the chamois-hunter 
when ascending a height must be quite illusory, heenuse 
the quantity he takes is * too small to liave any appre- 
ciable effect,* wc demur to the argument. Ihe quantity 
mentioned by Mr Boner, supposing it to be pure, is 
declared preposterously great, wdiile if impure, tlie 
relative amount of the adulteration is wholly unknown 
to »eitlier party. Oq^the other liand, the necessity 
supposed by Mr Boner to exist lor persisting in the 
use of the drug after it has been once fairly begun, 
appears inconsistent with his stdtement that a fort- 
night must intervene between eacl>» course— during 
llliich fortnight, according' to Ur Inman, the poison 
Tanii^es altogether from the body. The sleekness of 
the horses to which arsenic has been adniinisUrj^vifis 
accounted fof by tho^ medical critic by its be^ the 
property of the drug to make the hair fall off; Dr 
Inman supposing that it is only Uie long hairs that 
perish, while there continues a constant growth of 
young and smallQ^ ones. 

‘If ^y of your readers,* concludes Ur Inman, ‘still 
feel disposed to try tho effects of arsenie, let me give 
tltem the following cautions : — To use onlyn prepara- 
tion whose real strength they know*; Fowfcr’s solution 
contains the -rfath of a grain in every drop. Veay few-, 
indeed^ can bear to take five drops three times in a day. 
It is b^t homo t on a full stomach. It soon {produces 
gripihg; siekaessi and purging. It is we:i to remember 
the Smlan rule, and invariably suspend its use every 
Miteimate fortnight. The dose cannot be increated 
inde&itteJy orMth impunity. When once the full 
dose w boAie is ascertained, it Is better 

to beglnyitt that^ gh on finishing it to the end 


^fjahe fortnight,* than to begimwith w small dqse,^ and 
go on increasing it daily. Laaiiy, let me urge ujion 
all who adopt life Sty rhm system, to •make some 
written memorandum that they nave done so, lebt, in 
case of G^cident^ some of tlieir friends may besfaanged 
in mistake.’ * , v 

The use of afsenic as described by Ur Tselyidi. 
and Mr Boncitia well known in various contiMeatal 
countries, although nobody, perhaps, is aware of ; tho i 
quantity of arsenious acid contained in Die dose j and 
in Eiigland the informatiop ^as widely spread by 
newspaper paragraphs before we mentioned the sub- 
ject at all. Since it is impossible, t|»erefore, tj con- 
ceal the fact of the poison b#ng eaten, the chw^f 
investigation the question receives the better. ^ The ' 
notion that investigation is dangerous inasmuch as it 
is ‘likely to put the tliyig in people’s heads,* pro- 
‘ceeds, obviously, from mere mistake. Arsenic is not 
cor)aumed, like opium or alcohol, for the sal^e of the 
sensation it proiluces; it causes no ex])ilaration or 
intoxication— no bewildering of the judgment; it is 
swallowed merely as a medicine, that it may bring 
about certaiii results; and if, as Dr Inman tells us, 
,it has no such pow er, the experiment would* not be 
repeated. A course of arsJnic is not in q^yi^ion as an 
experiment, for the result is said to» be produced at 
once: you give a horse, for instance, a do*e at the 
bottom of the hill, that he may in gootl enough 
wind to get easily to the top. ’\Ve eoiisider, therefore, 
Dr Inm:j!i<r concluding paragraph, relative to the , 
proper dose, the Tno.st important part of his coiymiini- 
cation, as it may serve to keep out of mischief those 
silly or curious persons who mifjplit be tempted to 
tamper with so dangerous a drug merely to try 
whether it would not improve their complexions. 


F O 11 M ALAS CONTRAS T E I) WITH 
r R 1 V A T B H I S^T CRY. 

In Lord Cockburu’s Memorials of his Own Time^ there is 
an anecdote of l^oi d llennand delivering himself ia rather 
(|uecr terms at the trial of a gentleman of Glasgow for the 
murder of his friend, the fact being, that the two had 
quarrelled in a drunken bout, aud the one had knocked 
down the other, witli scarcely any consciousness of what 
he was dt^^yg. The ccccritric judge, who had a respect 
fur <lriTiking, is deserihed as expressing himself Jhus ; ‘ Wc 
are told that tlicre was no malice, and that th^nmoner 
must have been in liquor. In liquor! ‘Why!%e was 
drunk! And he murdered the very m<in who had 
been drinking with him I * They had llieen carousing the 
whole night, and yet he stabbed Jiim ! — after drinking a 
whole bottle of rum witli him! Good Gqd, my Laards, 
if he will do tVs when he is drunk, what will lie not do 
when he is sober ?* ' 

^We hvve had the curiosity to look up the account, of 
this trial given in wlxit Lort> Cockburn calls tiie doited 
^cot» Magazine^ and th«re we find Lord Hermand’s remarks 
previous to sentence thus reported: ‘Tliis case had 
excited great interest, and had occasioned a long triply 
but the evidence imd not amounted to anything lijke 
murder. It was in many parts coutnuUefcoiy, jmd , n^ 
person had seen the €atal blow given. It alsq appeared 
that tliere was no malice in the case, as the bartiet were 
uf habits of intimate friendship. The quarreT rose from 
e.vcess of intoxft:atioii «n the* part of the unfbr|umLte 
geiAleman at the bar, and lie hoped, for his own iSkc, 
he would never pillow himself to indulge in the Uso of ^ 
j mented liquorsi^ Bethought the verdict of the jiiry proper, , 
j and aiso their recommendation ; and* for that reseon he 
would propose that the pannOl shduldvl)^ ctffifitied ki flio 
tolboOth of Glasgow for the space of six months/ V* 

Tlie difference between the lAiii^statemehts secRts tO^ 
great to be, accounted Jpr by variaqol of report|r*gi aiAl 
we conjecture *hat LOfd Coekbum liust have set down 
«ome private jfibular remarks of Lord HermOnd cm 
^the cajse,» 
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; : 'riiCTc ia anotW jnsttcianr anoBdotti on by LwdJ 

Cofl&urn, but only to ,sorrect tlie errOaSons itccount or 
tlwfeine incident previons/y griff efl by Sir IiOckhart in bis 
X>ife dS*/ Walier Soait It is, as now re-stkted t»y Lord 
Cdokbiiv), to the clicct that Lord Kanies, having occasion 
V) ptte^idc ut thh trial of one Mattlicw Hay, with whoxu in 
former days he hajil been accustomed to ^day at chess, saiil 
haJf-iif.ido on the retuiii of the verdid* ‘ Tli|f;t"s check-mate 
j to yon, Hlatthew !* Here also, we stispcct, tjfiat memory h;^M 
played the narrator some ti'ick. Clatthew llay, desenbed 
,'is Miirmer in the Holms of Dundonalu,’ was tried Ayr 
in Sep tembert 1780, for i’tltnftuetcring arsenic in a pot of 
^moexi^ to a neighbonriri;*- tVirmer’s family, for tlio purpose 

■ making '.away one *()f the daughters, Elizabeth 
Wifsop, then about to hear a child, of whicli ho was the 

: father.: . Thc'^iirnu'r and his wife botli died, and a daughter, 
xiifferent from tin? above,* lost the use of licr limbs. The 
same doited ScoU Maynzinc^^miyA : ‘On receiving sen- 
J tence, ll\<» pannel [eulpritj was greatly aiicu ted; but after 
! recovering himself, he addressed the judges, protesting his 
innocence in strong t(srms, and saying that a visible jtidg- 
ihent would be seen on Elizabt th and Margaret Wilson. 
The judges hejm.l him with patience, and T^oid Kames 

■ adflresscii hiiti, saying, that God ami his own consciciiec 
b^st knew his innocence or guilt; that ho had got a fair , 

; ti'ial, and 'Vl^uow condeinncarby the laws of his country; 

and concludcTl w<th V*>;horting him to cinploy the short 
, ! ; time he li^.d Uvlive in making his peace with Heaven, and 
in preparing himself to appear before the just judge of 
heaveii'and (tarth.- 

It, is difficult to suppose that LordKamcs•^’:^:;^lld connect 
W’ith.simh an admonition as this a jest such as has been 
.stated ; mit >ve can readily imderstaml his making such an 
observation in the i^jn after diuncr. On the otiier hand, 
'if we are to ‘ assume that such words did fall from Lord 

■ Jlofnmnd in the one (‘ase, and Lord Kaimis in the other, 
while on the seat of judgment, is there not .something very 
ainiifiing in the success with which the reporter has.imule 
all smooth iu the printed accounts V 

I'UBUC SlOlTKNlNG IN CHINA. 

The testament of one of the late emperor's wives, who 
^ died last August, having been suixmitted te the Hoard of 
Kites, that l^ody njported to the reigning emperor thus : 
The testarneiit of the fli*eat Empress has been printed on 
yellow paper, according to law, and copies thereof trans- 
mitted to the Board ofSVar, to be forwai dcdto ^Uch board 
: and bureau, to the Manchu, and Jllangolian 'biimuiis, &e. 
On the arnval of the document at its destination, tlie civil 
imd nnl^ with the eldei’S and gentry 

of Ol® shall remove the butbnis from their caps, 

and proceed in pl^ i attire to the outskifts of the city, 
and. receive* it kneeling, and bear it respectfully to the 
,:.Tamuu. Where three jirostrations and nine knocks 
of tho fpreherfd on the gi'ound shall ho^,niade [before 
a deceased], and whore the said officers 

ahaU attend, kneeling to the nrading; then rise jmd weep 
aloud, and repeat the pr^jstrations and knockings tif 
the head [after filing tlie doimment]. They .shall nighty 
and morning, for three successive* da^s, make the three 
, prostrations aiid nine-head knockings, and weep aloud in 
tho Temple of Longevity [before her tablet]. The man- 
" dariiiB and^heir wives shall go intp mourning for twenty- 
' . ? seven days *, there Shall be no marriages nor music amongst 
- officials for the space of one hundred days, ^^o^ shall the 
s sound of misie bo heard among them, other than on maw- 
, ; riage occasions, until they ^re b^ially informed that the 
: tonib iias'bccn completed. Thdro pliall be no marrii^es 
^ ^nwng^t^the people for the space of one month. 

GIELS BY THB^OAET^UU 

f in, hk^ horrifted tbc pulJie by 

When 1 was a lad, I recollect seeing 
ill;. ■; jjirls, in . dresses^ of Yailous 
'iWig be executed ■ at Tyburn. ' Tliey had 
;|||i!Kj||j^ 'indiotmeillt, for' hi^ng been' con,-? ■ 

having Cen Epectatoraii' 

. $<WS^. )imm ■ durin# Qmgs 


Cf onion's It^aa <luiite"‘hoiYiblo/ Horrible indeed 

But a writer in in to } 

OenilerHan^s Maffast^^^ ItSO it is stated only two 
women were executeikv who had been actiVo ivL , puiling \ 
down the 'house of a publican. Those wem to out Of - 
twenty-one persons, the whole number, according to Lord ; 
Sta^ihope’s Jlietonj !^ England, left for execution: ‘all pf 
them tJic most active of the rioters. Kogers’s cartful I 
of young girls were probably on their wpy to enjoy tho^ | 
spectacle. ^ id 


H E A I. I N G TOR T H E S I C Iv. 

0 LIFE ! with thy large aims and petty strivin;;s,* 

Thy graver purpose that but ill hath sped, 

Thy plenteous sowings, and thy small dtirivings, 

^’hy feasts at which the spirit is not feil — 

Hast H6u>u no sleep that lays a kind cool palm 
On aching brow's, and bids the breast be calm, 

Until death's sliadow cr|f*sses our repose; 

And sighs good-iiiglit as the faint eyelids close ? 

To sojrfe fair chamber with bright glimpse (VI skies. 

In hearing of the sweet rejoicing leaves," 
iVith tender lights from those grec'u tapestries 
Which the quaint lv/o’eiathe window weaves ; 

Or where four walls look grimly on the streets. 

On roof-tiles where a psii tdiing. sunshine beats, 

And swoons beneath the iiever-lilVmg haze 
That creeps along the city^i dusky ways — 

TJie Envoy comes, a twiliglit in his face ! 

Is ho an angel wrapt about with cloud? ' 

Are those veiled features touched with heavenly grace ? 

Or is ’t sxmie demon in a dead man's shroud ? 

In that dream-world of languor wlicre i»c lies, 

8o populous with gliostly phantasies, 

The sh‘lc man knows not, for his sense is dipi ; 

He only feeks those eyes arc watching him. 

Look u]> ! illy tasl(S arc over, and the fires 
Of sunset smouiilor in thfe cloudy west ; 

The tumult of the sultry day expires; 

Care's ragg(Ml wings arc foliion to their rest, 

T come to lead llu'c from this land of dreams, 

The circle of this pale sun’s watery beams, 

To broader, fuller light than tnou Iiast known, \ 

Up to the steps of tiie eterual Throne. 

.1 cross thy threshold - not as comes the thief; 

I give thee what thy penury has lacked ; 

1 give thy nobler will the craved rcTietj 

Force to .aspire, and energ;j^t,o act. ' * 

Nay, slnuhier hot, nor lear some pliuiitoiin’s grasp ; 
These friendly hands a brimming chalico clasp 
Here, in a goldeifcup, 1 bring time wino 
X’resscd fronwaimortal grapes— a draught divine ! ^ 

; E. 


INVTJT.NEUAfilLITY OP POUTS. 

The yne poet is not one whit to be pi trod, and lio is 
apt to l^gh in his sleeve when any mi.^guided sympathiset 
whines over his wrongs. Even when utilitariariS sit irt 
judgment on him, and pronounce him aiid his art usele9»i 
ho hears the sentence 'with such a har^* derkloEr a 
broad, deep, comprehensive, and raerciless cplitonipt of 
the unhappy Pharisees who prohounce It, tkatVhe k 
rather to ba chidden than condoled wiUi.-^ C’wrr;Cr BelL 

A GQLPBN SAyto. ,, 

Johif Knox, in liis Eirst Blast of ihe .agaimt ike 

Monsiroue q/* opinion 

entertained by som<i, ^that men ; to! to 

empire of their wives, were uni^thfof tdl 
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E S T I M A T K S. 

No OTIC (Ionics that all mcn^rc alike in the cj'c of the 
law, and ought to be so. In inan’a religious aspect, no 
distinctions are admitted. It is everywhere amongst 
enlightened men felt to be riglit that the characters 
of humanity should be vitiwed with respect, in^liow- 
ever rude or humble ^vessels , they may appear. In 
all of these graud(»r considerations, men stand on 
a perfect level. At the same time, in the practical 
affairs of the w'orld, we invariably sec an ine(xuality 
assumed and .acted on. Tlie poor man has never 
been anywhere of innch ac(;onnt. lie (vho governs 
tl« purse has always boon liold as the? rightful 
ruler of much” besides. The able and judicious man 
everywhere at, squires a prt^doininating influence. Even 
the distinction of an ancestry in these respects givi?s 
.an ascond;j(icy, though the present generation may 
have littlift to boast of. Tims, the professed doctrines 
of equality are tjvorruled to sonic extent by wluit 
appear as conventional ideas and practices of a con- 
trary tenor. We yield (fbedience to the latter- -cannot 
apparently help doing so — and yet there is a constant 
disposition to rebel against them, ns something wanting 
a right w.'trrant in the world, .and winch has usurped 
tlie place of the true %ule. Every now and then tiierc 
is an insurrectionary flourish against social distinctions; 
and on tlieir account, many seem to live in a state of 
(iontinual discontent, as forced to give ji reverence 
whe^re none is due. 

There are m.my things, however, that linve .a recti- 
tude in them, thougli*^'© cannot readily tell whore it 
lies, and the world is sometinu's more wise in its 
actions than in its professions. When we divest our- 
eelves of the prejudices arising froni'*our own special 
^sitions, it is not difficult to see a general justJbo 
in ithe different degrees of consideration we acttully 
— wliile pcrluips professing otherwise— assign (»ach 
other. Tide justice, indeed, proceeds on the .^sumed 
fact, that man is a being destiniL'd to seek out and 
esteem wbat is useful to liim in the external frame of 
tilings, and 'w*hogmay allowably do so, seeing that, to 
all appearance, his Creator has so willed. 

The one fund.imiental principle in the (fase is simply | 
a measure of the usefulness of individualst to the rest. 
What part do you take in the great frame of indus- 
trial oi>erations? A^re you a mere unit in some 
extensive body, contributing your mechanical strength, 
and little elsej, to the general benefit ? your function 
some ^mple one, calling for only the most ordinary 
faculties* add which, consequently, anylwdy could per- 
, fortu at whU Then you must be content 

to rank litimhty in the eyas of th^ community ; while^ 


of course, in your Iiuimiuty, in your citizenship, in 
your religious aspect, not less the peer of a^. Have 
you, on the other hand, tiilent, knowledge, and skill 
which 3 'ou make hirgol}" (ipplicahlc to the supply of the 
w.ants or gratification of the tastes of your fellow- 
creatures? — tlion assuredly you will be placed com- 
paratively high, and may reiisonably be said to deserve 
to be so. Were there not, indeed, claim to 

superior ttitimafioii on those account^, how could it he 
expected that men should take the trouble oT cultivat- 
ing their faculties for special usefifl eiido, as society 
every wJqjjc encoiiriiges tiiern to do, iiiid(jr a sense of its 
being needful ? 'rhefat^t is, wo require men of^ talents 
:ind high culture for certain purposes importatit to 
us, and vre cannot help apprecislilhg what it gratifies 
us to olitain. 

It is a projiositioii not less sound, thougli Iiuninn 
pride c.an scarcely be hrouglit to accijpt it, that realised 
incaiis— inonej' — whilct not in the i(*a.st adding to the 
inherent dignity of the huinmi lieing, confers an import^ 
.'inec equal to that of natural endowment, as fur os 
those who .assign tlie importance are concerned. The 
man wlio lias hut himself, his sinews or liis brain, to 
contribute to the general stock, and who gives that, 
does well, and is entitled to be fiiirly esteemed accords 
ingl}". But see what it is to have, besides this, some 
realised iiS?aris! Were tliere a shipwrecked party on 
a desolate coast, most of them with only a Iftw trifling 
articles of their property saved from thi»nif^‘k, but 
one with a barrel of meat ; tliis man with the barrel of 
merit 'would or course become the ilffst important man 
of the conipai\v, hccnusc he had that whldi could 
enable the rest and himself to work .at 'whatever was 
necessary for’*giving immediate comfort or# providing 
for ultigiate relief. Tliis is but tlie extreme form of 
illb use of realised* weal tl!» in general. It may lie 
defii¥?d as an extensiojEi of the natural niCiins by which, 
men obtain 'w hat •supports and gratifies them. It 18 
something in addition to the naked personal chei^eify.; 
By it men are emiblCjCl to undertake and gf8Cpin||it8k 
\vorks for general ad^'antage, such as they npvey OdkM 
have attempted with tlieir brains and bands alone. 
.rVhd as it allows of actual labour being and 

causes work to Ha dontf inore^cheaply-^aiiit^otid^e 
by ^he unassisted natural powers, iio^^i^der that it is 
esteemed as rq? important thing in the world. Under 
the qgme of capital, ihdeOd, we ^ten Ijfar it* cried 
out upon— beeaqae it often happpna ^hat iben ^ pht 
themselves into an attitude pf cpmi^titTve antagoniam 
towards it,<ftnd get hurt ^ 

of entering into ita eooaoiny aa ; iaUm«T Ip case 

jhey would flikd It tfefeir friend. *We here aee but 
the expryasionM' an^ Incolireii^ehbe. The 
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irtimense benefits confewred upon alV 6ven ultimiitei^ ^ 
upon^tfie out-cheapen^ labourer, by «^pital. assert ^ 

themaeives ^ the judgment (Jf mankind, and the 
severifl Wividmils who poaaefls it, are, each m bis 
rarious cdegree, according to the amount of his share, 
iemistibly esteemod on Us accdunt. Let crotchety 
thinkew say as thoy will, let men under personal 
feeiinifs declaim os they may abodt wh£t no one dis- 
cputes, the fundamental equality of all, the mass wi^ 
act out this truth, and ^impl/' because they** cannot 
exempt themselves from its influence. • * 

And thertfMfs, after all, ^ justice in it. The origin 
of w^lth is in a moral feeling— self-denial. ‘Here 
ia’HsOnfietiiing I, will not consume or tlirow away— J 
will take care of it, store it up for the future use of 
myself or otherk’ The min who first said and acted 
thusi laid the foundation of a virtue upon earth. Every 
one who now acts thus, vritfiiii reasonable bounds, is 
■advaiieidg in the scale of moral being. The savings 
of ejich man are a diffusive blessing to all, and there- 
fore, in SO far, frugality is a ihing which all may and 
ought to applaud. The opposite— in whatever form or 
, degree it may appear — is of course a vice. It is so 
beeau8e‘‘it tends to the destruction of a thing on which ^ 

. general co^n^ort and happindfes depend. Thi.s is a vieiv 
in direct (^isUion tr> the popular onet wliieji, in sheer 
ignoranc^.or from the experience of certain miserable 
but immediate benefits, approves of, or at least apolo- 
giscB for, thSi dissfpation of wealth. The great multi- 
tude of the unendowed are also apt to as an 

unpleasant doctrine. Very natural ; but those wlio 
havCchad opportunities of saving, and have not, sliould 
be told that they Igav.e omitted to realise a merit, and 
really cannot justly be esteemed on a par with tho-se 
who have acted otherwise. There may be other merits 
in their case ; and no one disrespects liurnanity in their 
persons. But if all had acted like tliern all along, 
there could have been no cultivation of the soil worth 
speaking of; no great manufactories, by their economy 
of labour extending to all the benefits which once only 
the few enjoyed; no public works for general lienefit; 
no lar^ population; no political force ot power; and 
our condition, man for man, must have been compara- 
tively w'rettdied. It would be well if public instructors 
;«rould speak more candidly and truthfully on these 
points. As mutters stand, one would sii^ise there 
was a perverse disposition in many quarffii-s tf> run 
down classes of men in the very proportion in which 
tlieir prttifiawUir forms of industry are pfaertised with 
the mult of a ditiusivc benefit to the community. 

There are of cq^rsc various anomalies be allowed 
fb^as W^th in the hands of w'orthieas and selfish 
men; wealth used oppressively towards tlio poor; wealth 
sought" hw? and used merely as a inejyia of .sensmil 
indhigcnc# ^d the gratification of vanity; w'ealtli 
laid up in initility by the miser (though bani^s have 
pretty nearly put an end t# this mistake) ; and so fortfli. 
But look simply at Wealth with g regard to its general 
usefulness amongst mankind, even including those who 
are not its possessors, and we must come to admit 
that, while it cannot in the slightest tlegreo afiect any 
of the fuJMamental natural rights of men, it may not 
^juite unreasonably confer some external distinction. 

. It is to be hoped that these remarks, loose and 
imperfect as they are, w’ill help to bring the professen 
id( 5 p«*pf *aomc people iniJb an iaproveB harmony with 
tbnir practice in regard to social inequalities. We 
s^k ndt to exalt any of these adventitious ^iistinctions, 
but only to penetrate if possible, to tlieil foundations. 
Tfie ^et to assert the natural dignfey of 

mauhpoA cheer the poor and lowly iiyali their 

stniggles: With the social problems surrounding ‘them. 

divine glowingly dW ells on the 
#9som that heaven is equally 

M the great and proof of the world^ 
u tocifimf ■ The- 


sole objebt on ttie^^tesent occasion is to expkdn how 
^ the actual estimates oft men in the world arisej and to 
shew that in their regard to the XJbefuI thqy; have, a 
basis in which universal humanity is iuteresteii > , 

' ____ 1 — ^ -H 

A NIGHT or IT. 

I nAVB a very lively remembjfance of the time when I 
regarded it as a nuisance to be obliged „to go to' bed, 
a thing tOfbe shirfc^id, resisted, and avoided, or at 
anyrate postponed to the latest moment— when to 
be sent off to bed prematurely was a .punishment 
too odious to he borne submissively, and when to be 
allowed to sit up till ten or eleven at night was one of 
the greatest delights of my life, and a rare reward for 
exceeding good conduct. Those were the days when 
I was hapm^ and didn’t know it. Since then, besides 
having at limes ‘strange bedfellows,’ according to the 
well-known proverb, I have had no end of experience 
in beds and bedding in t\fh course of my wanderings 
among my fellow-men. I have slept on beds of down, 
beneath canopies of silk, and curtained with^ damask 
inwrought with gold ; and I have slept just as soundly 
on ho^s of heather, with ray face witliin n yard of the 
‘ sheiling’s mossy roof— the shenJicrd’s colly snorting at 
my feet. I have rolled luxuriously on wind-bedff of 
caoutchouc and water-beds of ditto ; and I have rolled ! 
without any luxury at all on the bare boards of an 
evil“Sm(filing caravansary ; and I have slept between 
wind and water on Iward ship, to the lullaby . of the 
waves knocking all night at my tympanum with the 
pertinacity of an undertaker’s man at a coffin. Whtn 
I launched ih the world on my own account, I went 
up the Rhine to dissipate a little money 1 had to 
Ixrgin with, and there, among the basliful Germans, I 
slept between beds of down ; and when the money had 
all vanialicd, T came hack to a straw-mattress in a 
London garret, tha’nkful that T had made so good a 
use of my fortune, and, by spending it at once, saved 
it from the fiings of tlio shai;Jts and sharpers around 
me. In subsequent years, 1 have w'andered to and 
fro on the earth, and seen some ups and downs, and 
divers sorts of sleeping-places— now lord of a couch 
where vexed royalty might have forgotten its car<js, 
now fighting for a share of a hayloft. I have enjoyed 
the l>est bed in the inn’s best room for less than the 
value of a shilling; and -I have been asked a guinea for 
pt*rmission to lie on the dirty boanls under a dining- 
table. 1 have slept with Dane and Norwegian, with 
Spaniard, Hungarian, and Turk, with the Moor and 
the Bedouin ; and in my dear native land I have sle^t 
with Duke Humphrey in myifCoots. I am able to 
comprehend the mysteries of all manner of shake- 
downs, and, can perfectly understand bow a bed may 
be extemporised ill a moment, or occupy a council of 
upholsterers in deliberation for a whole month. 

iut somehow, whether it is that I have at lengtR 
cuKffy wise teeth, 1 have latterly become sensible, 
ahnosi^earned on the score of .east wfinds/i atmospheric 
change^ air-draughts, and rheumatic twinges; and 
especially in regard to the mischief resulting to the 
animal economy from protracted vigils. One conse- 
quence of this new class of perceptions is a disin- 
clination for irregular experiments tn the matter of 
sleeping, and a growing regard for the four-poster 
as a reverqpd institution having claims to our respect 
and veneratfon. I no longer shirk my dormitory, but 
enter Jt with a feeling of thankfiilhess, as a sacred 
retreat from which, if possible, the cares: of the world 
are to be shut out, and tJie mind, aij well as the wearied 
’ iVame, shall find the repose it needs. When, therefore, 
liob Biuks the pot-lioy, After lugging about Ivs tra- 
- vexing-gallery of foaming; till near midnight, 

, talks of ‘taking a aowBer,V,oj of tli© 
c horizontal,’ lie dishonours of \ll«|*fran^uil rest 

‘ I covet, and hi^ levi^jtn* it ijhaimer blasphen^s ‘ tired 
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Nature’s sweet restorer, bidiny steep,’ which is the 
greatest eartlilyyblessin^ the nOreator has bestowed 
u|K)a rnauv add the only one M'hich reduces all man* 
kind to the sis 

These reflections are hut the preface to an event— I 
might perhaps call it a disaster— which befell me very 
lately. Thus it was: , 

My better-half— for 1 have settled down into a sober 
Benedict for ^the last dozen years— had, according to 
a regular instinct which directs her movegients every 
summer, gone off' with the two children to a watering- 
ifface *on the south-east coast. At the small expense 
of some five guineas extra per week to the house- 
keeping charges, she had profited, and so had Charlie 
and Bell, amazingly by the change of air and scene 
(hiring their montlVs holiday. But she had made up 
lier mind, from some woman’s motive or other, that 
she woul(i not retiirn until I came to feten her ; and 
accordingly I had to go. My neiglibour Brown had sent 
his young wife to the san^e place, and we agreed to 
run down together by the Saturday -afternoon boat, 
to dine and enjoy the (lay quietly together. on Sunday, 
and to lining the ladies home together on tlic^ following 
Monday. I made haste to get my business forw^d on 
Saturday morning, an^ at three o’clock stepped on’ 
board the steamer at' the Custom-liouse wdiarf, just 
as site was on the point of sailing. It happened that 
besides Brown, there was Smith with liobinsou’s 
pretty sister, and two other ladies from Our Terrace, 
wliom I had known by sight these ten years, and to 
whom I had now for the first time to be introduced. 
Tliey w^ere exceedingly agreeable ; mid we made a very 
merry party, dining in the cabin in higli spirits, ami 
gossiping on deck with much laughter and all the 
wit we could muster. I’lie sun shed a temperate heat, 
and the fresh breezo that ble>v up the river rendered 
the passage delightful. About seven we had finisIuHl 
our cigars and said most of our good things, and con- 
versation began to flag a little; but Smijili poposed 
tea, and down we went ^nto tlic cabin, and voting Miss 
Robinson to the post of honour, received from her fair 
hands a few cups of the fragrant beverage. Candles 
had been lighted during tea; and wlicii, that brief 
repast ended, we retunu'd to the deck, it was to a 
far different scene fr^^in that we had so lately quitted. 
The -sun had gone down behind a long black cloiul, 
that lay like a bar of iron upon tlie western horizon. 
We had left the river Ixjhind us, and were entering 
the wide firth where already the Nore-Iight was 
glimmering in the distance. The open sea was of the 
hue of deep indigo, sparsely spotted with snow-fiakes ; 
tlie wind had freshen«4 and blew', as the sailors said, 
*dead ahead;’ and the boat had taken to lurching, 
pitching, and rolling about in a tnannor wliicli, though 
it was rather agreeable to me than otherwise, was the 
reverse of agreeable to the ladies, amrin a few minutes 
"ttiarged their fair faces with a dismally haggard Ex- 
pression and the most ghostly hues. The further we 
w^ent the roisgher it grew. Soon the sea burst over the 
bulwarks, and came cascading on the deck, and, as if 
tiiat was not enough, down went the bow of the vessel 
under a black wavcj and plunged the fore-cabin 
passengers ankle-deep in brine. Suddenly there w’as 
a wail of fifty Jfemale voices calling for the steward, 
which was fbUowed by the odious apparition of basins, 
pails, and continents Of evei*y description, Yldcli these 
a(.*CGnts of despair .always evoke, and wjndx always 
make matters worse. Our three ladies sunk resignedly 
on a seat against the paddle-box, looking unutterable 
thmgs. What beci|me of Brown, I didn't knonv. He 
disappeared mysteriously when he saw the vessel in 
the a(^ of ducking, and did not shew again. Smith 
was valiant, *18 became him. lit another cigar, 

and, seating litmself ^ a coil ol rtme, declared^ the 
motion tkefboat w^diarming, delightful, and baiie 
ihi la^vbl nnte* m 
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their perfect skfety. Tho;^^ cigar, 

falling from Ms lips, went on* the 

sodden deck, and he Wfun in no conditiqp to repl^ to 
any question ‘that could be pU^: tO' was 
more, the man grew savage when spokeii toi would 
not be moved, and insisted on being left alone iii tlM 
position he had taken up, where every wave we 
shipped drenJiied him through. The< Mies eii^ew 
prorse, and here was 1 burdened with their entire » 
managetnent. LuckilJ, by pieans of a small bribe, I 
succeeded in interestipg tlie^ sttjwardess in their behalf^ 
and got them laid upon tlieir backs in \he baggage* 
cabin among the wrappers and carpet-bags. * 

Meanwhite, w'e made but slow progress, .with 'the : 
wind, which seemed to threaten a gale, yight in our 
teeth. The paddles made a •mighty fuss, but the 
vessel made :i personal enemy of every wave; and cut [ 
lior way through them all, instead of mounting over 
them. Luckily, the boat would call at H — ^ before 
proceeding round the foreland, and I went in search 
of Brown to consult hirp on the propriety of landing 
there for the sak(i of the Ifidies. I, found him in thC 
cabin, where he had flown to the brandy-bottle as a 
refuge from sea-siekuess. Tlie brandy, howdVer, had 
got into his Iiead, and Mi spoke with inoje dignity 
and less <;learnes8 than usual, bat, as Pnonjectured, 
in favour of my project. By this time I f(4t^ we were 
getting into quiet water, and on going on deck saw 
that w'c were approaching the long pier.* We were 
soon fast to the landing-place, and then it 

appeared that well-nigh everybody on board had made ’ 

up their minds to land at H in preferenie to 

the chance of encountering a gsiie in rounding the 
foreland, wdioru the sea, like an angry mastiff', was 
growling and shewing its white teeth. 

When the rough motion ceiised, tlie ladies recovered 
sufficiently to be able to walk, and Brown (jariie forth 
quite gay and talkutiv(‘, but a little ffigVity and inco- 
herent; but Smith, who was like a bundle of sea-weed 
newly fished up, had to bo hoisted on to the pier, and 
dragged to the town, hanging over the shoulders of 
tw'o men. It was past ten o’clock when we left the 
boat, and nearly eleven when we reached the hotel, 
where wc got refreshment for the ladies, and had poor 
Smith put to bcid. We had finished supper, and were 
discussing ii glass of grog by way of night-cap, when 
the landlord made his appearance with the startling 
intelligence that his beds were all engaged, and he 
should not he able to accommodate the tvJw^Atlcmen 
of our party. Brown seized his hat, thrust out his 
hand, and shcfliting ‘ Good-night,’ vasjjshed in an instant. 

It seems he knew the land better than I, knd rushed : I 
off thus unceremoniously to secure the best chancei ' , 
With more se^mily deliberation, I bade the ladies fare- 
well, juid taking my carpet-bag, set out iff searoUidf j; 
a resting-place. The town lay along the coast a \ 
yards from h igk water- mark ; but on casting^ my ^ 
eye^ round the wholiji margin of the bay, i could see 
but a single ligh^ hurriiug— save in th(j house 1 1 had Vr 
just left— and that seemed at least a mile olf. ' TlteJite 
was no time to be lost. I made across the 
the light, amj in a (quarter of an hour canlC it; 

It proceeded from «f roadside inn at the exttfknifcjr bf ' 
the towm, and the landlord was in the act of shitting 
up as I .approached. On my asking for .a 
his head, assuAng mtf that If he hod/ ^ 
beds he could have filled tlnma aU/ atid that he ; wi^^ 
full to overfloMing. As he spoke, he; geetSaed to*sus^ct 
that I shoulif take his house by for he drew 

the ffidf-door to. bolted it, and tallied tdtpie oEer it : 
Didn’t think thdre was a bed to be hii ifi tke 
never were many— few people gime thij^ except by ^ 
stress of lEbatheT ; and laxidlfird^cbaldn^ ^ 

to find accommodate^ that v|aisted«|wo or 

three times in|a The man was mdehtiy sore, 

■QB the spbjoat\fmdi Ohjoyed the; predte^ in. 
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To cat fliotl; hia <plea8uae» I turned m^baclt upon hiosi* ! The guardian of<the night dropped 1 
and bit- again in tljrc direct^ When to hU feet, and, putting both data: 

lia iiad his door Vfitlriy?* audibb cliuckle, he loft I roared throiiiFli thoi» ! * Pnat. nne o*/i 
me in to|;al solitude 'and darkness. The only object 
Risible f^vaa the dim edge of white foam from 


the 

iitlpws, a» they heayod lazily int») the Uimllooked bay, 
hhd dashed heavily on , the beach. This white line 
fivrt'ail me for a guide, and by it f Iracetl-my way back 
j,to the hotel, where a few lights yjjt blinked in tlij* 
upper chambers ; but all^vvas Anite «an(l stilhc I was 
unwilling to give up all liopes of a bed, and residved 
to push the iearch in nSiotVier direction. At the back 
of thaiong straggling line^of houses fronting the sea 
lay a fe^ retiredf streets, in which at far intervals a 
light iwinkled here nnd there; those wxTe, however, 
oither street-lamps or the tapers of night- watchers 
iipon whom I could not intrude. 1 wandered through 
all the thoroughfares backwards and forwurdwS to no 
purpose*-not a sound could I liear but the splash 
of tlie breakers re-echoed from the dull w'ulls and 
the far-off murmur of the ,^se.a. 1 grew weary of 

hiy carpet-hag, which from fifteen pounds had within 
tlie last hour grown to weigh at least fifty, and I 
was sick 'of lugging it about. Tljcre were a good 
mnuy hal^-built houses in ^ome unfinished streets ; 
they hndTlb gl«,88 *iii their w indows, wh^ch stared 
blankly into the darkness. By degrees niy vision 
^apted itself to the gloom, and I was able to pene- 
trate the blacknAs of the night. I saw' the .shell of 
a house which had no door, and, groping^, my way 
liitoiti. contrived to bury the odious bag in aheap of 
.^avbigs on the basement floor. 1 don’t know what 
made me feel as if l^v^l been robbing the house Instead 
of furnishing it; but I lurked like a guilty thing 
beneath the rafters wlicn the deed wwis done, and peered 
but bn all sides before 1 made my exit, to see tliat I 
was hot observed. , 1 was just about to step again into 
the lone street, wdien I heard the sound of footsteps 
plodding mechanically along. I w'ithdrew into tiie 
gloom, and seating ihyaclf on a beam, waited for tlie 
passer-by. He w^as in no hurry, but at a pace, slower 
than tlio funereal, catne gradually into view. A 
queer apparition ’lie was. Six feet in height, and 
enveloped in a scrgc-coat reaching to his heels, he had 
a dozen pendulous capes round his shoulders, and 
a::^uge cocked-hat upon his liead. In liis lillht liarid 
Vhe carried an unsheathed cutlass, whi(;h, ax his arms 
/ were fold{J(3,'lay like a baby n?ciining on his .shoulder. 
briMflu2»t-cnds of a couple of jiistoKs pecrwl out 
abpyc the blade, and by a girdle round Ids w aist hung 
rattle, ^saw all this by the li^it of a lamp 
that sbona tiircct upon liis path, I thought of liailing 
the 'guardian of the night, and soliciting hKs counsel; 
but'^tiic Viey *of his countenance ns lie^came on into | 
the ligiit; Interred nie from the venture. He was the I 
vca*y min^% bullet through you, or qjit you! 

down with ifiis cutlass fir%t, and io seek a reason fdr 
it afterwards-rat least if I liave^'iny skill in phy^og- : 
nomy. So I sat still where I was, waited for him 
to pasl) ; but it seemed that he didn’t w'ant to pa.^is : ' 
the upper bar of ‘the railing opposite to my hiding- 
place wa^ broken ofi(J and the. lower bar presented 
a seat, of which the w'atchraan deliberately took 
pjbssession. Then he. unfolded his arms, rested the! 
' s^ord agatnst the rail, with the hilt ready for hJfe 
Unbuttoning lill coat, 4ook oUt of his breast- 
po^fc a palpable ifiiysic-bottlo gauged in doses, Slid 
^ l^ld It bp to measuring off his libation with 

His little fishy eyes jlfpat^ with 
he drank, fie pulled f(«th a 
biUsii of and before hi ate, he growled 

which w'as not a grace before 
sip of the bottle, andpWas in the 
lolo his mouth^ wfieii, with 
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fiis crust,; started 
> to his mouth, 

roared through them : ^j?ast one o’clock ! ’ . tfieU he 
turned rounds and sent the same information; variously 
flavoured, to the four dififorent points of the compass, 
and, picking up his crust, again turned to the con- 
suinmation of his repast. It was soon ended, not, 
however, without sundry growling expletives and 
expressions of discontent. ' ^ 

He movtgl on in «proce8s of time, and, noting the 
route he took, I walked off in a contrary direction, 
having my own reasons for distrusting his prudeneb 
in the management of liis weapons, in case I should 
have the misfortune to fall in with him. My way 
led me along the hack of the town, and as I left that 
behind me, I found myself gradually ascending a gentle 
slope that rose tow^ards some high lauds in the distance. 
The night ^as beautiful, hut, for the season, intensely 
cold, and I had to walk briskly to prevent my blood 
from stagnating. The wditcry darkness of the night 
had disappeared— the black-cloud curtain had been 
torn into shreds by the wind, which j'et blew bois- 
terously, and chased the ragged reinnatits of tlib stonn- 
ciiiiojp' across tlie clear star-lighted sky. I walked on 
against the wind till I was tired and giddy, and till I 
had gaincMl an elevation of soW 200 feet above the 
water. I stopped for a few moments under the lee of 
a projecting bank, thoroughly fatigued, and sat down , 
uixm a stone. A drowsiness almost irresistible seized 
me, and had 1 stayed tlicre two minutes, 1 should have 
fallen into a sound sleq.). Tliat, I knew, would never 
do, and starting up, 1 ran down tlie hill agaip, in 8pk.e 
of my fatigue, and, gaining the beach, bathed my face 
in the brine with a view of getting rid of the sleepy 
feeling. It would not do — the more I resisted it, tlie 
more it mastered me ; I would not, however, sit down, 
hut choosing a comparatively even space ppon the 
shingle, paced it, as in times past I have often done 
the deck of^ a ship, for a weary hour or more. My 
belief is, that I actually fell asleep several times during, 
this process, for 1 caught myself stumbling more tlian 
once, nnd hud two distinct dreams of riding aloft in the 
air. It must liave been near three o’clock, ■when, 
having got the better of the drowsiness, I ascended a 
higli bank at the back of some ^shermon’s liuts that 
overlooked the bay. I fancied that a slight gray tint 
was stealing over the water, and at a quarter of a 
mile’s distance I cauglit sight of a little fleet of fishing- 
boats iJiut Jay moored in the ofiJng, and could distiiictl/ 
hear the creaking of their cordage, and the lap-lap-lap 
of the water against their sides. While looking out on 
the rippled expanse of the bay,^#? sudden flash, accOifi- 
paniecl by no sound, shone over a small space of its 
surface, and I was aware of a boat noiseless^’ 
by two men across the hay at the distance of three or 
four furlongs frdth the shore. I watched the: boat 
foi*'several minutes, until at last it disappeared in th6 
shadow of the headland to the right, whence, shortly 
after, I fancied that I heard the sound of ^voi^es borpo 
onward by the breeze. 

It now grew dismally cold— sure herald of tlie dawn. 
My w atch told me it was near four o’clock, and ,t had 
again to bestir uiy w'eary limbs to avoid the efiano^^ : 
in iny case, almost the certainty— of a^hlli tl^t/sfiddld 
cohfliie me to my chamber. I looked round 
cally for a shelter; and there, a little to tfie Ti^it, nbt 
far from tfie huts of the flsherm^, sipbd a group of 
hathint-macfiines, higli and dry bn the baaefi. H I 
could get into one of them, I should fie satisfied. T 
was soon among them, trying their : k^ks and fas- 
tenings; tlio front-doots of atil were securely closed^ 
but, O fortunate chance ! though all were ^ 
locjfed behind, one of them had a pair bf* ;leathern 
hinges, which could not resist the apj^icatldU' of my 
lofife. In three sninotes 1 dhsedneed 
b'ithin; end in, three Jinorej ^retched^^^m the bench, 
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with the catpeW soiled up. for a ptHoWi I was as fast 
locked in sltimbfer as the wearfest mortal could' ’wish 

;It;- when the grinding 

rab^ioti of ihe biachine awoke n^e. The tide had come 
up dhrihg my sleep, and the owner of the machines 
was liahli rig them up tlie slope, in readiness for»the 
niornibg-batbers. He was not a little astonished when, 
pushing back ihe holt of tluj lock, I looked out, minus 
my Coat and neckclbthj and hailed liini. But I assumed 
eytraordinary vigour and briskness, and rated him for 
being late, and comi»c*lUng me to elfect a forcible entry 
into his machine. I batiied— satisfied the man witli 
an extra sixpence for the damage I had done liim, and 
walking back to the town, recovered my carpet-bag 
before any one was abroad. Smith not being in a 
condition to appear at breakfast, and being 

unable to proceed from derangement of head and 
stomach, I bade the party^at tlie liotcl farewell, and 
taking the first otnnibus to the nearest station, reached 
niy wife and children just as they were setting out 
together jto the inorning-sorvice. Mow, I dtuisider this 
an adventure Worth relating, and one got through upon 
the wdiole with fair courage and energy. Only^arujy 
the town a wood in a ciistant country, and the police- 
man an Indian — neither of those so unpleasant or so 
formidable as my experiences — and you will alhnv 
me the honours, I flatter myself, of an enterprising 
traveller. JUfi/ story, besides, is true ; and I have not 
attenipted to heighten it by describing the stibsequent 
, emharras.smcnt 1 felt under tlie eyes and questions of 
nijr travelling* companions for it would never bavo 
done to ](?t it be known at Our l\‘rra(?e that a man so 
particular about his bed, and lus dignity likewise, had 
no bed to go to. To ibis hour, as tiic idea strikes my 
wile, sh(? asks suddenly ; ‘ )Vhar.^ did you say, you 
slept tbittmight ? ’ 


THIS RED lUVJCK SKTTI^KMEMT.*’' 

Evkn in these days of travelling, when many run to 
and fVo, and, on their return homo, increase the 
knowledge of their friends l>y publishing all they have 
Been atid heard, there may still be some to wlioni the 
title of our paper unity present no definite idea ; nor 
mi^lit the further information, that rlio Red River 
settlement w\as the southernmost i)nrt of Ruiicrt’.*? 
Rand, entifely enlighten tlieir minds, since l.-itcly vro 
heard a gentleman of at least ordinary attainments 
surmise tliat if this very region existed at all, it was 
at* the best * only an island somewhere.;* adding a faint 
j^ope— that degree or“?^n; wliich is only one remove 
fVom despair— "that the bi^iop of Rupert's Land might 
know where his diocese was situated ! • 

When, in 1C70, Cliarles ll. granted^to the Hudson’s 
Ijay pbmpany a charter, by the terms of which th^y 
fheeiuhe ‘absolute lords and proprietors of the soil, 
with exclusive rights of trade,’ the territory thus 
grafted, whidli includes all the country the viators of 
which run into Hudson’s Bay, received the name of 
Rupee’s Land, in remembrance of that princely 
cousin Who, aa Ww^ and statesman, in. science and 
in i^rtj Was: ^u||ly distinguU^^ In tlie year 1811, 
in tlip ekerCise of their chartered rights, the Company 
‘ soli tb Thonxiis Douglas, Earl of Selkisk, a tract of 
land^ Whichi commencing the western* shores of 
Lake Winnipeg, ekactl}^ in the paralleDof London, 
and extending to ihe Lake Wihnipegoos, wesSward, 
rinis sputhWati to the internatipnal line between the 
Ahieriean and ; Bed River, pne 

of the, i^pders of Lake Winnipeg, In within this 
grant ;%ii ftptn that Jake to Pemhinn, Lord Selkirk 
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determined to {>laee his cbloiity, the'goodiWiU Pf the 
native Indianif being purchased^y the annual qult-jeht 
of 20(1 pounds iW tohadho, paid, td the chiefs of the 
SaulteaUx and Gree tribes. The ihbtives oS his lord- 
ship for founding a colony in this ‘ isolated spoft cUstaiifc 
700 miles from thc^ nearest seaport, and that poft 
blockaded V>y soUd^ice for ten months of th6 y^ar,’, 
were the benfv’oleirt ones of forming a sOOlety wF the 
fJornpam-’s'Dld servantg, who, assisted by some emilfrants « 
sent oift by him, should nvike a centre from Which 
miglft rridiato instruction, ,reljgious and secnhir, to 
the Indians and the half-breeds,,* and act a.s pioneers 
in the WMhlernrss, who might open <kt her wise* iifacces- 
sible paths to the spread of the gospel.’ Those of otir 
readers who may remember the manly, straightforward 
narrative which Mr Ross gave '^)f his adventures as a 
‘fur-hunter of the far si'cst, and on the Colombia 
River,’ anti the simpliejt}^ witli whicl) he related deeds 
of bravery, suffering, and cinliirancc, Avhich in another 
field would have stamped him a hero, will gladly 
follow him to his tdiosen lamie in the Red River Colony, 
where, after sneecssivo faithful st^rvice under the Astbr, 
the North-west, and the Hudson’s Bay Com^^ny, he 
,lias settled on a grant o^laud made in aeknoWledg- 
ment of many years* exertions. More thaq^jkrty years, 
we gather^ has been the term of Ifis Hlquaintance with 
the we.stern regions. Few local ad van ta.g«J» exist to 
attract the emigrant. ‘The river g-uns ^hroiiglwtbe 
centre of the colony, from south to north; the w'cst 
side is oTfe continued level plain, interspersed with only 
a few shrubs ami bushes to diversify the monotony of 
a bleak and open sea of plain. Ou tlie east, the fand- 
sc.-ipe is more varied with hill jtm dale, and skirted 
at no great distance by what is called the pine-liille, 
covered with timber, and running parallel to the river ; 
all Ibe W33\ With tlie exception of this moderately ele 7 
voted ridge, all the otlier parts are low, level, inatshy, 
and w'ooded. The banks of the river arc low on bo{h 
sides. Deep snows, intense cold, and stormy winds, 
char.acterise its seven montlis’ winter. The range 
of the thcrnioinctor is from 40 degrees below jjj^ro, iu 
winter, to 105 degrees in the shade in the summer,* 
The buffalo has disappeared, but wolves still inflict 
inucli mischief; wo shall therefore appreciate more 
higidy the courage and endurance of the Scottish etpi- 
gr.ints, tN^ ‘first brigade’ of whom arrived in 1813. 
Within a few hours of their arrival, they wer^ opposed 
by a band of painted mounted warriors, emissaries of 
the North-^vestern Cfompany, who rcganiSaxne new 
colonists as giiornies. In risk of nerishing for lack 
of food, they bought the escort or*Bome half-hrecds, 
towards Pembina, by the sacrifice of their little house- 
hold treasures, the gun borne by a parent at CuIIodei),, 
or the weddiitg-ring from the wife’s fingy. Hiej 
passed the winter under tents, Indian fasliion, joinipg, | 
in, the dliase with their hosts, thereby fostering ki»3' 
and generous feeling Ictweerf tlie two races. ; ' 

Ilf May ISlfi, they* returned to the Red RiYei:,.. tq . 
commence the laliours of agriculture— ‘their qnljr;- 
dependence for food being a harsh tasteless 
nip, and a plant called by our peojile to 

whether raw or hoi]^^!, they devoured withbitt 
The small quantity of sced-^orn wliidi they 
yielded an abimdant ' return ; to save it, thei: remyed 
to winter at Piirubina again, |,where they i^hoir 

forgier hosts cold, ana (uxui hoa(tiie*; , 
barter their clothing for foodi, aha 
colony frostbiifen, naked, and disepiira^d- A wrell- 
meniii injunction against j^y whether 

flesh or vegetable^ being taken of tU&c^ony^ acted 
most prejudicially agaiqst : them, the 
being raucl^ inconyeniewjiBd 
following year they the ebSon;^ 

wounded , sematep^sbi^ vhpkdol-'Oeywfltfe 
prisoner, and WiimaMy (irbyo^ the l&bdy pf J- 

colpnistsflbrtlbwdnling tiieir diveilipgs tb'aShe^.. i " 





Company here iftterpos^d, an(V broaiSfU desire to mrtke fot thbir chlldten :a Aom« l)r©aoininated. | 
emigrants froin the plrtce to Afrhich they Imd Some men were sent, <i»n snow-^ahoes,' deveml ljundrcd | 
befen Wiaiied, 800 tnilee offl « In theaautumn, another miles to purchase seed-corn ; making timir .way bwJk 
body 6f emigrants arrived. Tiie conditions on vphich in flat-bottomed boats with 250 bushels in June ilS^O. j 
irtm pft*^ were^ to seek this home in the Since then, lied Iliver has not been without grain for : 

wilderness were, firstly, they wfere to enjoy the ser- seed, and ^he possibility of communication lietvreeii | 
of a minister of religion of their own persuasion; the, colony and the Mississippi by. boats during; high- j 
each settler was to receiTte 200^ acres of land water was ascertained. ' ' | 

t'at 68. an acre, payable in produce. This payment The year 1821 brought a turn in fqrtune for bhr 
was remitted in consideriation bf their severt trials, colonists, by* the coalition between the rival, companies ; 
Thirdly, they were to, have a market in the c6iony the poor Indians also benefited, as the inducenvent to 
for aJl their -pKiduce ; anfi, lastly, to enjoy all the stimulate their passions in the cause of one or the other 
privilig^ of Brit^th suhjeok^. party was at an end. This, too, was the last year of 

Small hope was there at present of any rights Ixung annoyance from grasshoppers; but the disappointment 
enjoyed by the hapless emigrants; they were obliged of their long-promised minister was turned to heart- 
disperse in, every dio-^ction to maintain life; harassed burning by the arrival of a Church of England mis- 
by the open enmity of the IjJbrth-west Company, and sionar3\« ‘^ave me from my friends!* might have been 
in greater danger from their false friendship. These? the cry froiti the lied Kiver ; for, kindly as their especial 
eatne to them speaking in Gaelic! The music of patron, Lord Selkirk, prov^^d himself, expending alto- 
'their native tongue was for the time iritesiatible. gellier L.85,000 on Ids colony, and forward as the 
Still, after bati^hg through *othe winter, next spring coinpaii}’ was to form and assist any plans for aiding it, 


!^ver colony was ^ain. The governor 'in#chief was wool -dressers, teasers, &c. The only results, lieyond 
nmong victims, and only by the generosity and diverting the population from the wholesome pursuits 
peraMial devotion of Mr Grant, who headed the hostile of agriculture, were the production of some yards of 
]pAfty, the remnant was saved. Again homeless and cloth — coating in the colony L.2, 10s. per yard, and 
exiles, thev found shelter once more at Norwaj* House, ietohing in England is. Gd. !— and the useless expendi- 
Lord S(>lkirk being at the time on his way to visit his turc of L.GoOO. Whether as a consequence, or merely 
iafant colony, seized on the head-quarters of the North- as a coincidence, we may notice the first arrivarof^a 
west, by way of retfetion, and, in reparation to those herd of cattle, which proved a great boon to the colony, 
who had lost their all, assigned lots of land in free and were eagerly purchased. A. model farm and dairy 
socage, marking off two lots respectively for a church were also established on an extravagant scale, while 
and school-house. ‘Killdonan’ was the name assigned there was neither ox to plough nor cow to milk! 
to the parish, derived from the name of the parish in A few ye.ars witnessed tlie ruin of this project. A 
Sutherland from which the greater part of the settlers water-mill was "sent out, but no one could set it up ; it 
had emigrated. The, colonists now set to work heart was resliipped to England ; and after ten years, a mill- 
and hand, and Lord Selkirk took bis ' final leave of wright sent over expressly, 8et<it up— rafter an ©xpendi- 
them. Although the results of harvest were abundant, ture of .L.1500. A fuUing-rniJl was erected, When tlie 


plains, themselves and their starving families exposed gentlemen were sent south to purchase ; thby went 
day and night to the fierce storms of a /Hudson’s as far os Kentucky, unmindful that the sheep must be 
winter. On the eve of Christmas-day,- when reduced driven, all this way— many hundred miles. The poor 
to the last gasp, they reached an Indiau-camp, where creatures sank under the hardships of the journey, 
they w<aWNKIiidly received It was a winter of unusual having sometimes to push their way through dense 
jjHviition ; and the Scotch having nothing else to offer, thorny grass. It was necessary to slaughter them doily 
bec^e thor^drudgos of the camp, the slaves of by scores, and 1200 dead sheep marked the course thpy 
fbe Slav©;' servants of the savages.* The year 1818, had taken. Then followed % ^llow company 

©gaiTi in the colony, was one of 473 head of cattle were branded T. 0., and sent into 
unusttal liardship, the fish, fruits, ands herbs of the the prairie under the care of two lierdsmen. When 
wild regiOT having failed ; and their crowning loss was the winter set ii^. they were slightly sheltered, liglitly 
in the forcible abduction of Mr Sutherland, whfi, beiqg fetj; they became too numbed and weak to sepk fly 
an older of the kirk, had fltivileg©i in the absence of a food, the wolves preyed on them, aiding starvelion 
minister, to baptise and marryt and was their €hief in reducing their numbers ; and in two yeor^ the 
religious consoler, and respected a#*8nch by all who company gave up with considerable lo88.> The blasses 
knew him. Still, labour advanced, the crop looked of emigrants who from time to time were brought in to 
healthy tod vigorous, when, just as the corn was in the original Highlanders, were little calculated to aid. 
ear, and the barley almost ripe, a cloud of grasshoppers A body of disbanded German soldiers were the 
fell like a heavy shower of snow on the devoted colony, good boon-companions, but quarrelsope and idle. A 
^Every vegetable produeV of the soil was destroyed, ^ Swiss, chiefly watchmakers and pastry-cooke, 

a few ears of half^rip© barley, ijatbered in the were good ix\ themselves, but wholly unfit for the 
aprons. At this jtin%ture, their vexations position, and, retaining their mountain 
W by the arrival of some French fami- nearly 8utfeB?d starvation before seeking tollef; 

headed by two priests^ one of witgm is still in Oana^ns and half-brJeeds poutod in froth the north, 

To Pegobina more half-breeds and Indians ftoni ; Other quarters, 
The next year, 1^19^ w producing a painful detorioratioa in the habits of 

the grasshoppers of the preceding the younger Scottish emigrants, whose parento 
;iSi(^t^l^^;itflpped^^h leaf as it appear^^^ with grief that they who were the 

the fires, and the stenclf of st»/ of the colony, were alOOe neglected in teiigious 
than tlie ravages of the living, matters, while theto wm of %!^toen 

lowj.aiuifiere- was greali' 'Ofthe Anglican 


mAMBmm journal: 


caJamities* The sot ii» with great severity 

and unusual Sttd^eimeBSy kiUiBg tlic hunters’ horses,* 
and driving the bufTalo beyond human reach. Inevitable 
famine foUqweid; the scattered parties did not know 
where to find each other; some never were found. 
Whole; families, huddling togctlier for wymth, were 
frozen into one mass of ice ; others wer^ found ^in a 
state of wild delirium. One poor woman, with her 
child on her, hack, suiik when near help ; she must 
have travelled at least 125 miles in three (lays. Every 
hand that could give lielp was open and extended ; but 
; other' ills were awaiting them. The snows were from 
three to five feet deep, the ice five feet seven inches 
thick; and when in the early spring the water began 
to flow, alarm was felt. On the 2d of May, the water 
rose nine feet ; on the 4th, it overspread the banks of 
the river, and so rapid was its rise, so level thtrcountiy, 
that the settlers fled for dear life, frequently with only 
the clothes on their backs. The company’s servants 
and the humane governor Mid good service with their 
boats in saving life ; but hardly a building was left 
standing. *Many housed drifted along whole; in 
some were seen dogs, howling franti(;ly, and cats I 
jumping wildly from side to side. Tlie most aipgula^j 
spectacle was a house _^in flames, drifting along in the*' 
night, the one half immersed in water, the ^ other 
furiously burning.* This favourable opportunity for 
freebooting was embraced by the German soldiers, who 
sold the poor colonists their own cattle as beef ! It 
was not till the 15th of June they could approach 
the sites of their old liouaes. The Swiss and German I 
emigrants quitted the colony after this disaster. 
Orkneymen took their places, and the Scotch began 
the world anew for the fourth time in Red River. 
In leas than four years, 204 houses had been erected, 
barns built beyond the highest flood-mark, and most 
favourable crops ensued from the flooding of the land. 

We may here introduce an account of the short but 
glorious summer of this region. * A stranger entering 
Red River in June, wqjild be dazzled at the prospect * 
around Turn. June, July, and August arc the imposing 
months, when nature appears luxuriant in the extreme. 
The unbounded pasture, cattle grazing everywhere 
without restraint, the crops waving in the wind, every 
species of vegetation ricli in blossom, and fertile as 
imagination itself. . . . Tlie summer picture of this 
colony is truly delightful and enchanting, but like 
others of the same kind, after tlie first burst of admira- 
tion, the sensation of viewing the same objects over 
and over again,, and one day’s ride, exhausts the store 
oj novelty.’ Dearly must the traveller pay for a step 
beyond the public rf/^n/the blood-thirsty mosquitoes 
rising in clouds at every^tep.’ In July, the horse-fly, 
or 5 u//-c?qi 7 , adds its goads; and when these disappear, 
the hou^-fiy takes tiicir place, ^ling the houses, 
\spoUing the furniture, and not only attacking the 
'Sands and face, but stunning the ears by its perpetual 
buzz. Where the fine weather is so brief, all agricul- 
tural ocdupjstions are unavoidably done in haste; and 
as, unibrtunately, the seed-titne and one of the hunting- 
seasons coincide, the difficulty is complicated. The 
general desultory habits of the majority of the popu- 
lation, who are content to borrow all they need when 
vproOeiiding to Runt, and then recklessly exhaust the 
proeeeds of the chase, with little regard for their i 
creditogs, act as a perpetual drain on the^industrious 
settler^ Tea and tobacco tlie half-breeds must have, 
if hunger and nakedness to theinselvea and fanplies be 
' the result. Forty-two pounds of tea per head was the 
‘Consumption, duri*lg seven months only, of- a party of 
I this description ; and little children will alternately 
euck #t the breast and the pipe. 

Evidences of advancing emlisation, shewn bysthe 
motion qf a qaurt^hqujse and jail, and on one occasion 
by the oxeoutot oflfc ' 

i!«d 


servant of the ftompany, wndat the title of Recorder of 
Rupert Land, sand placed os a |pdge in Ited River* gave 
little satisfactiom The siolony bad been, retransflSTed 
to the company by Lord Selkirk’s exeeutoss, afhd the 
usual jealousy between the governed and the gpovernors 
w'as at* work, althotlgli the latter seeni to have been 
' zealous in their wishes and endeavours to •henxffit their 
subjects. Ediih ddhsde of years had been marlwSi by , 
^ome public misfortune, and 1846 brought the new» 
visitatft>ii of pestilcnc^. Dysentery, first breaking out 
amcflig the Indians, rapidly spread through the popular 
tion, until one-sixteenth ot* tlie whole vA're laid low j : , 
many entire families weie swept, away from this : 
hitherto healthy district; and in 1852, the decennial 
visitation was anticipated by another flood, oausing ' 
the river to spread for six miles beyond either bank 
for a distance ot fourteen miles, and engulfing the 
labours of tw'enfcy-six years ! 

In the preceding year, the ‘long vexed qdlstion’ of 
a Presbyterian minister w'as happily ended for the 
S(totch, by tlie arrival the Rev. J, Black, sent by 
the Pree Kirk of Scotland. As for the conversion of 
the Indians, Mr Ross is of opinion that the farmer 
must be tbe first missionary. While the'* Indian’s 
predatory and restless Habits continue, Ae will be 
likely to ^forget during the hunt the iSf^uctions of 
the preceding months ; the excitement of drinking 
nruist supply the excitement of the (jJiaBe. When fixed, 
by farming occupations to tlie soil, and isolated 
evil Euw>peaii influences — for the red man is as ready 
to adopt the vices of civilisation as he is slowjito learn 
its virtues — the ‘good seed of the word’ ma}* have 
time not only to take root, but spring up and bear 
I abundant fruit. 

How dear their adopted home is to the settlers, we 
will express in the words of the writer, who, after 
telling ns of the rapidity and liberality with wdiieh. ' 
‘the smallest eommunity in the colony ’ built up their 
church and manse, endowing their minister with the 
stipend of L.lOO per annum, the company adding L.50, 
adds : ‘ The peoi)lc of Red River possess singular 
advantages and incitements to self-support.* Their 
salt, their soap, their sugar, their leather, is supplied 
by the colony. They have no land-tax, no landlord, no 
rent-day.s, nor dues of any kind either to church or 
state, '^very shilling they earn is their own. With 
the exception of iron, all their essentials are within 
their grasp ever}" day in the j'ear ; and as foy luxuries, 
they arc easily procured by labour at th^?W*Hff ry door. , 
No farmers m tbe wprld, on a small scale, no settlement | 
or colony of* griculturists, can be j>t*>nounced so happy, 
independent, and comfortable as those in*Red River,’ I 
Among so mixed a. population, where pvery shade of . 
political opinion in the surrounding communities is r 
reflected in many minds, there must afk^aye be a 
certain* degree of commotion and unrest ; but the sobeT-i 
Winded agree that,»if ther.» present mode of govern- 
meat be plainly carritd out, they could nuike no change • 
for the better. The neighbourhood of St Peteris, the 
capital of the new state of Minnesota, is :^heit chief 
temptation and attraction; but though th^ tnoly flit 
for a time to that land, yet they returneq from the > 
sky-coloured wateif to their own ruder home. .The 
jed men who still are found among then^ ore not of' 
the poetical tjjjpe of Indiana ; yet, excepting ^rhaps 
the SauUeaux, they (fire kina and, gentle, iiffiesi tlmlr 
interest lies the other way. Their honesty stands out 
remarkably, jSthough the penal code is of the* iightest'* 
nature. ^ • 

We may fitljj conclude with the word^f a viaUor 
to this interesting district./ have travelled much 
m. niy tinuj, 'and seen many^countrieS ,* 
circumstances, I have se^ tio part Of the woirla wh^ 
the poor man ebjoys sq/tuaiiy pri^logeSv and^js more 
► happy and ildej^fid^tj than ■ 

J udgingfromlpit iih you tqlive aimqst ' 




wl^OUt^law^, and yet eFjoy in that j^tocval conditicisi. | 
morci^ ii^al happiness, qeinfort, and coni^ntmont tlutin 
1 1 ; ^y*bther peqple I vr 

;: ^tJREAT EASTER^^^^ STEAM-SniP. 

I j : TiiB grand destructives of nature are the winds and' 

■ * ‘t^ V^aves ; their appointed bizSinessi. is breaking, 
grinding, and pulverising* Even the jidaniant-lik<? 
roc^k of the sea-shore is changed by their pertinacious 
effort into Incolierent an^d almost impalpable fcand. 

' But the power they can ej^erfc in their lawful task iias, 

. nevertheless, a iit^pdV and well-defincid limit, which 
ap^ars really to* have been set witljin tiiat of the 
antagenistic capacities of luiman ingenuity, ^ncnce 
can now accomplish what Canute of old shrunk from 
attempting, TJiis fact was ^practically illustrated so 
‘ soon as breakwater barriers iuid ligiit-bouscs had been 
I reared zA-nidst the storm-surf of the ocean, wliich could 
; ^ stand hnn \vliile tlie violence of the liurricaiic raged 
remorselessly around them. , 

But is there aiiytliing in the mere necessities of 
buoyancy which tends to reverse this state of aiiairs? 
Is there^^any sufficient reason why lloating-sliips must 
occasionally^ be abandoned the spirit of the ocenu- 
storm, wdjefr* claime*! as its holocausts? Sp long as 
men were Jtrue to early tradition, and built tlieir vessels 
of wood, there could be no doubt the winds and the 
waves must ’t)ften j^rove to bo too much for the resisting 
capabilities of the structure. Beams and platibs could 
only be^procured of a (‘.ertain thickness, and tlicse could 
only he attaclied together with a very limited amount 
of tenacity. The slfc*@pgest mass of timber man could 
frame proved to be as frail as a matclr in the hand of‘ 
the tempest. When, however, abandoning these early 
traditidhs, shipwrights turned from the forest to seek 
their material in the mine — when they deserted wood 
for iron, and took to the hammer and the anvil in the 
place of the auger and the adze, the case w'as alto- 
gether changed. By the aid of the steam-hammer, 
ribs and plates can be forged of any dimensions and 
of any*' strength ; and by the employment of red-hot 
rivets, these plates and ribs may bo so attached 
together, that the lines of union have actually as nnich 
, strength as IF composed of solid material. The sound- 
ness of tlie work may be tested, too, at ever^vstage by 
the' Titanic wrench of the Ijydraulic-presa, until perfect 
assuranceris attained that no weak places are left 
in the Smm^ through accident. Tiie first attempts at 
this novel kind of naval architecture, wliich was to 
endow' dense iron ^-ith the properties of'Vork, proved 
to be failnf'e^ iii a great degree, as was to be antici- 
patedv As in all other w'alks of art, it seemed that a 
certain degree of practice and expericnce^was essential 
to perfectfen. It has generally been conceived that 
the ill-fated President steam-ship snapped across some 
Atlantic wave, as a inatcla might ibe snapjM’d betwodh 
the fingers ; , the still more gig 4 mtic Great WesWn, 
Hmataya, Atrato, and Persia liaVs, how'cvcr, since 
that unfbrtuitate accident, continued to plough their 
ways in ^;^ety through the ocean storms. The Great 
Britain for inontlis among the breakers of the 
rock-bound coast of Ireland, and yet finally floated 
, bflf unscathed, to render good service to ^ the British 
: : gnveniin^ as a transpmpt in time of need. The 
: ^ of tlffi ibyct^an Srder of naval 

ju^i&tbcture is, however, in preparation, and shortly^to 
fbe to the test. The Great Eastern Steam-imvi- 
■ gatipA Oompimy have for some time beSi engaged in 
upon a scale, both as regards 
^ and stichgth or materisd, that 


and stichgth of materisd, that 
all its leviathan: predecessors 

woniireh of the leviathan* i» now so 
completion, being ^ithin tliirteen^ 
it has^onup'ft ,veiy- 


intei^stihg object. « lipbn the banks of the 

Thames, at Millwal^ jttSt opposite to Deptford. About 
120 feet of the hull and deck are entirely flnished in the 
midships; 200 feet mbre each way, towards the bows 
and stern, have a skeleton of inner platef attached 
together, ^ that the general form and diaracter of 
the ^structure are thus far obvious to the eye ; but 
other* seventy feet of both bows and stern remain yet 
* baseless fabrics’ of vision that the imagination has 
to fill up. J^everthcless, when the observer approaches 
the monster ark from the Horeeferry lk>ad, to which 
ho is conveyed by the Blackwall Railway, he sfees 
before him a huge wall surmounted by sheers and 
other mechanical appliances for raising heavy weights, 
and stretching to a greater extent from left to right 
than the emtire length of Ely Cathedral, being also 
within rtfeout ten feet of the lieight of that building ! 
Tile first niouglit that arises to the ihiad on the 
contemplation of this vast structure is — if even it 
be happily fioated upon tift wave, how is its coutse 
ever to be controlled and directed ? What human 
arm or arm» will ever be able to wield and ^ide it ? 
Who shall put the bridle round its mighty neck, and 
govern its movements with the rein? 

* Upmi coming up close to Ihc side of this iron 
monster on the strand, where it is growing under its 
laws of iron crystallisation, Uie ruling idea of its design 
at once becomes aiiparcmt. Along tlic middle portion, 
a slightly curved surfiice of iron, made up of plates 
studded with rivet-heads, is presented to the eye. 'J'his 
is all smooth and neat, and flnisliod off with paint of a 
pale leaden hue. Further on, tlie shell is ragged artd 
rusty, arid without its external layer. This ship differs 
from all other vessels hitherto contrived, in having a 
double hull. Tliere is an inner shell of )>!ato-iron, 
two feet nine inches from the outer one, and these two 
sliells are connected by strong intermediate ribs of 
iron, two fcot nine inches broad and sixty feet long. 
In the lower part of tlie bull these ribs are two foot 
nine inches apart ; but they fire further asunder in 
the highcjr portion of the vessel, where less strength 
i.M required. The hull is thus really of a cellular con- 
struction. It is composed of a ver^^ great number of 
long clianibers, wide enough for men to creep along in, 
between the inner and outer wt^ls. These chambers 
are each hounded above and belOw by the connecting 
ribs, witbiii and without by the double walls of tlie 
hull, and at each end by cross partitions, to bo more 
particularly alluded to presently. If, in consequence of 
any accident, the outer shell of the vessel were broken 
or torn when the ship is afloat, the water would ru|h 
ill, and find itself in one ofj^se chambers; bat it 
would then come into contslct with another shell of 
equal strength with the external one, which would eflec^ 
tually exclude it f^om the true interior of the Vessel. 
There could be no access to this interior unl^s the 
strbng ribs and the second inner shell were also broked : 
away; even then, the water would still find itself 
entangled in new arrangements, intended to limit its 
powers of mischief, and no very great harm would 
result. But these arrangements will be best understood: 
by glancing at them from another point of View. 

Access to the upper-deck is gained by meails of a 
broad wOoden staircase, which doubles^gain ahd again 
upon itself, until the highest part of the ivOA; shell is 
reached. 4 broad level platform of iron; exactly like 
the outer s^jirface of the hull^ and formed of rivet*! 
studded plates, then dktends beneath the feet. This 
platform is double, or cellular, like the hull almady 
described. At the two extremities, fOre; and aft, the 
inner shell is seen extending further than the outer 
one, with some of its plates hanging irihge-U1|f^ and 
shajeing over the vacant i®*Apc* 

attached to their neighbour^ by an^ screws, which ; 
are soon to be replac^by riyew TUfsideck lias been f 
planned to be Ityvew taken r 


up by its two extr^ities wben it«U completed, a|id 
tbe entire weight il^ veieelle esser to carry were hung 
upon its miiddfe it would sustain the whole by its 
umiided powers of resistanee. The cellular hull is 
carried only about, eigl It feet above what .will he the 
watw*Uno when the completed vessel is immersed anti 
heavily laden. Then it runs up as a single^iull, until 
it is attached above to the cellular deck. 

The uppor-tjeck runs fiusli and clear from stem to 
stern for a breadth of about twenty, feet on v"»thcr side, 
tlms affording two inagnificeiit promenades for the 
ptfsseiiflrers just within tlie bulwarks. Tliuse prome- 
nades will be each rather more than the eighth part 
of a mile long, l^ur turns up and down either of 
them would exceed a mile by 25G feet. The vessel, 
when launelied, will he more than as long again as 
the stoani-ship Great Britain ; it will be nearly three 
times as long as the liue-of-battle ship th^ Duke of 
WelUngton^ and nearly as Jongligain as the llimaJuija} 
eighty-eight feet more woiib? make it as long again as 
tlie Persia^ at present the longest vessel afloat upon tlie 
occJ^in. * 

UetweAi the tw'o side-promenades of tlie deck there 
are several. quadrangular oiieniiigs, edged with ]o\^ iron 
bulwarks, and looking down into the deep recesses olllie 
structure. These oixsnirfgs are forty-two feet wi<le, and 
1 nearly sixty feet long, and there are deck-gangways, 
eoniieeting the side-promenades, between encli of them, 

I into these spaces the sky-lights of the large saloons for 
j passengers will ultimately be fixed. Now, tlic observer 
I on the deck looks down tiirough them into the great 
i ca*4ities of the vessel, .and vuvSt indeed thiist' cavities are. 
j There are strong partition- walls of iron passing across 
fnim side to .side of the long interior, at intervals of 
sixty feet. In one ease only, the partitions are eighty 
feet, asunder. Tlicse walls are constructed of strong iron 
plates riveted together so as to be entirely water-tight 
everywhere from top to bottom. The spaec.^ between 
• now look like large square tanks or wells. Into each of 
thcfse tanka, an upper and a lower saloon, sixty or eighty 
feet long, forty feet M'ide, and as lofty as tlic most 
coimnodious drawing-room, are to he inserted, witli a 
complete appernlage of kitchens, offices, and bed-cabins 
ranging along their sides. Every one of the.scs systems 
of Silicons Sind cabins xv ill he entirely distinct from all 
its neighbours, and tlfere will be no access from one 
to the other, excepting by oxienirigs situated high up 
near the deck. In this way, even if the water should 
effect an entrance into one of these conijmrtinents, it 
will remain imprisoned there, and all the other coni- 
l)artment8 wdll he as safe us before, and sufficient in 
tliAnselvcs to keep thc+4fips^‘l floating above the waves. 
In^ali, there will be elqSln,^istinct water-tight com- 
partments in tlic shij), besides the almost innumerable 
water-tight chanibei’s contained h<^'een the shcdls 
of the hull and of tlie decks. It^ the transverse 
partition- walls of the interior that constitute, by thc^r 
continfiance, the ends of these sixty feel long chambers. 
By means of j^ll these liartitipiis, small and large, witli 
the addition of horizontal decks planted wherever 
floors and ceilings are required, the structure will he 
made .inconceivably strong, just as the bones of 
animals are by the cancellated arrangement of their 
substance. Bip# the doublc-chanabered deck alone 
has strength enbugh to bear the entire weight ever to 
be trusted in the ship, if it were usc<t a simple 
Wm, it is anticipated^ this multij^lication of 
internal braces and supports will be sufficient to 
enable the hollow bull to resist, as a wiiole, very%ucli 
more violence, and much heavier strains, than the 
elements can : ever fnfiict upon it. But besides this, 
the wi^r>*tight charaeter of the iiumcious compart- 
ments would necessitate that several of them should 
bo broken into^pimultaneously before tlie vessel could 
be sunk •lb thefs^a. Hljie fair mobability is, that the 
gigantic ship*nught belstrand# eniiai^t 


teakers for memths, . without up ; and 

^hat if, after suah adversity, it ^ere . ultimately*^ 
off into deep wa^r, witli^iioles several 

parts of its double hull, it would stffil swim with only 
a foot or .two of deeper immersion, a yet navigai>le. and 
manageable whole, k could not sink to the hbttofn 
until water enough had found its way into the Internal 
chambers to mdfke tile entire mass a little heavier^aii 
aji equal bulk of the saHne fluid. 

The huge iron fabrte now stands upmi 1 506, piles ’ 
drive* deep into tlie loose grotmd. It is reared up from 
these llirec* or four feet by fcfffrest of w(;t>den pillars, : 
which allow workmen and ^urioiib vhitors to piws op 
among them by stooping. Upon arl-iving under the 
centre of the mass, it is obvious that there is no Jceel, 
properly so cal led ; a flat keel-pl^ito of iron, about two 
feet wide and one. inch thick, runs the entire length 
from stem to stern. This^is the base upon. which all 
the rest is reared, plates and girders alike. I# is the 
stoutest planking in tlie structure. The bottom and 
sides as(?entling inmiediajely from this are made of 
platen tliroo-qnartcra of an inch thick ; the thinnest 
plates, planted above, where less strjiin will fall, are 
half an inch thick ; tlie underlying girders and bci.^ms 
*l)eing of course considcJiibl}' mure massive. The 
entire hibric is built from below jipw^rd!j,-'*fl5" adding 
l>lank and girder to plank und girder. TJjC several 
jnirts are atlacdiwl togctlior by rivets about an inch in 
diameter. Wlicn the observer stanifs outside during 
the rivet4xig-work, he sees all at once a little flaming 
star appear on the iron side; it is a blazing rivet, 
almost at a white licat, tlirust through from 'R'ijlnn. 
Iniinodiately two sturdy workii^i attack it witli 
alternate strokes of the lifiinmcr, until the red i>ro- 
jecting* peg is changed into a flat black hufctou— a 
transmutation that is effected in less than a minute. 
hiVery distinct plate is moulded beforehand to the 
exact shape required by the situation it is to occupy. 

In a large shed close by, a full-sized section of one-half 
of the midships* hull is sketched out by lines upon 
the floor, and other lines of different colours are traced 
w'iilun tlie space included in these, in apparently inox- 
tricabJe confusion. These are all, however, gauges for 
the dimensions of the several parts of the structure, 
laid down upon mathematical principles, and perfectly 
iiitelligililc to the initiated. Wooden moulds are first 
prop.ared from these gauges, and tlieii the iron plates 
and ribs are accurately fashioned to correspoud w'ith 
the moulds. •mmm 

Till# CUE AT EASTEUN ^FI.OAT. 

Some very curious considerations arise Out of tho 
gigantic proportions of this leviathan vessel. AH the 
centre and ujmer part of the interior Space will Iw 
npiiropriatecl to tlie accommodation of passengers; and 
the lowijr part, beneath the water-line, and the foTO,, 
aaC aft parts, will be^jiven iTp to machinery and mer- , 
clianiJise. Besides tJie;working-crew of 400 mei^ there . 
will be room for ^000 passengers — 800 first class ..jU,. 
regard to accommodation, 2000 second class, axiff th^, 
j rest third class, lii addition to tliis, ther^wiU, W . 
si)ace for 5000 tons of merchandise, and stiffwag© foV' 
enough coal to steauitilic ponderous s1up,,with lies live.; 
and dead freight, entirely round the >yorl4.^^ 

, i^ launched— an oi>cration Vhidi wiU 
j ways, and prollkbly vmder t^o 
|po\*Br— with all its. working parts; 

I it will weigh 1^,000 tons, and vrill sink i 

into the water? When its entire burden :i% placed 
it wil? weigh about 27,000 tqns^ wonderful 

on account of its'exfcraprdinary^lengtlb 

dra^sr more than twenty^ei^t fept pf water^ yt^cU:it6efi 

not exceed vtlie draught of tlfp l)kav|e8t linefOl^ttW* 

; ships by more tlian a couple p^;fect: Zt^^^^^ 
nevGrtheless that 

of the slup, of tha fiepti . 




frjwi to wi# will be 

Vi^ipjf thV dfifib; to Iswl-^l^tp, ,60 feew 

h; But thii wi^ieif^»floatinf of so mat^; 
|hfbu!i8^ ttie water ? It 

:,l^ seven maha, imd cativas wings containing 

jib^lbsbn 6000 and 7000 square fiet of surface Expanded 
' <bem to catch the breeae. These, however, witt 
very little use {nracticallj^ onlaccount of the 
rwmbitious views of the projectors, who require th^t 
: 4^6 vessel sl!aU ily along^ over^he water with a speed 
gfreater than the wind, unless when blowii% with 

fi»e foi^ of% hurricanb. *1116 design is, that it shall be 
inpved % steatn,^ud tha4 the steam shall work a pair 
of :yhst;-p^ fifty-six feet across, and a screw 

twimly^our^f^^ across, at the same time. The fans of 
thei fhrew will he attached to a shaft 160 feet long, and 
'.;^OOtirtaini|]g sixty tons of metal in itself. This will be 
I round by a power “equivalent to the strength 

' of neaHy 2000 horses, and each paddle will be turned 
iy the power of anotlier 1000. The bows of the ship 
will be a perpendicular linp, as sharp almost as tlic 
edge of a knife, and this line will diverge backwards 
■ into the sides almost imperceptibly. L}4ng by the end 
of tlie*1eviathan, and at present stopping its forward 
.growth, thgre is a small stAim-ship built upon exactl/ 

‘ Ihe sam^MbdeU intended for the Brighton |tn(l Dieppe 
: atatlon^ «iUpon passing under the forepart of the keel 
■of this miniature, and looking up, the extraordinary 
capacity of the Ihodel for cleaving the w’ater becomes 
Ithmediately conspicuous. I'or many feet bjtck wards, 
the structure seems to have no internal width to sepa- 
rates im sides. It is calculated that a sharp long wedge 
•of this kind, imp^Upd by« the force of nearly 4000 
Itorses, and extending its length on the water along a 
' distance of nearly 700 feet, will pass through *it with 
speed of twenty miles an hour. This would be 
athply sflfficient to enable it to make the voyage to 
'India, round the Cape of Good Hope, in thirty days, 
or to Australia in thirty-three days. The proposed 
hrancli'^Une of steamers from the overland Indian route 
to Australia, by Diego Garcia, and King George’s 
Bound; would require at least ten days mo^ 

■ : of the leviathan are to lie at the bottom 

^e vhuU} surrounded by coal-bunkers of enormous 
^>^p^Hy ;; the engine-room for the service of the 
(v Addles will ^ middle of the keek that for 

screw-service will be nearer to the stern. Tw'o 
•.yrater-ti^tt iron tunnels will pass tlirough the inter- 
|'^ivbningiS|i«ttQtion-w'alls from one to tiie other, to allovr 
;«>lil^vready passage of the engineers, witliout tlieir being 
^i^t^traimed to {A<^d to the upper-deck f8r the ^lurpose. 
A;Strcm|^*roof of iron plate will entirely separate the 
' vOlK^ing par^ the ship from the habitable part 
'Abovoy , 

So xnilhh ibr the motive airangement^^ But how 
is the ^ when it is required 

that it shall not move? ^he power both of winds dnd 
•ourrents upon it will of course»be large in propvtion 
to the greatness of its bulk, and consequently the 
apparatus that is designed to effect, its mooring must 
be 0 ^ tb^moBt colossal dimensions and strength. The 
vauchoTsmone will weigh fifty -five tons, and tliere will 
200 tons of capstans, cables,* and warps connected 
^iWith theqi. These |K>ftderous implements obviously 
i^uld not be wielded by human handstand accordingly 
iv4ifiaam*saUbrs wUl do what the flesh- 

v apd^hlbod sailors would not be able to aocomjllish. 

^ iTKisrn ^ journeymen steam -enidnes stationed 

the an^oring and weighing, 
many otbqr sefvlcea ordi- 
the crew. there will 

" 0 ijffitsif^ for the gtudanee of the 

ill; is Ohs this suppls^ents^ and 

;«team^rvi(^ that only ^400 

■ ■ ;i' "4; : 


this .Jadatihaa :^-ijias!sv;^en;- th^y •ioii5aape>:tp';:he 'in:' their >■ 
surly and ungenli^.jmopdsf ^ A : nonnested , 

27,000 tons is not as easilyr Wyed as^ 0 ^ 

cockle - shell ; hut the stomi^winds and the 
waves of the open ocean have a itremendous^^^ 
What will they do, then* with this stupendous morsel, 
w^en tliey have it fairly within their oluteh«S ? The 
heaviest hurricane-wind blows with a fbree that would 
act upon a square foot of resisting surface with a pres- 
sure equivalent tota weight of forty pounds. Such a | 
wind could only heel the leviathan, with Its load, | 
out of the perpendicular to the extent cif six* inoiies, 
even if it struck it quite on the side I The waves of a 
fresh sea run about 100 feet long ; those of a moderate 
gale are 300 feet long. Of such, the leviathan would 
take three at once, and u'ould preserve the while 
almost»an even keel. The highest storm-vmves eyer 
seen on tne ivide and deep ocean are only 28 feet high | 
from trough to crest, asp 600 feet Jong from trough^to 
trough. (>f such, the levAthau would ftill take two at 
a time, when the crest of one was near to the bow, and 
the crest of thC other near to the stern. Under the 
most nnfavourahle circumstances, such wul^s would 
not disturb the horizontal equilibHum of the deck-line 
to the extent of more than fiv| degrees. 

The leviathan being a ship, will of course j^uire a 
long-boat, like all other ships, to land passengers and 
render otlicr odd services in the niossengof-line. 
long-boat will be hung somewhere over the side, Iready 
to be lowered down into the water by the steam-sailors 
whenever required ; and it will be very long indeed 
— more thnif 100 feet. It will be as large as a Thames 
river-steamer or one of thq gun-boat flotilla, and will 
be, in fact, a steamer itself, having engines and a 
8crew-proi)eller on board, always ready for use* 

The captain of the leviathan will have a cabin for 
himself, situated conveniently near the ceptre of his 
domains, on the mid-deck, and between the huge 
paddle-boxes. But placed here, like a spider lurking ' 
in the centre of its web wi^li outstretched attentive 
feelers, he will have to use his telescope to see what is 
going on at the bows and stern ; and the old con- 
trivance for issuing orders, the speaking-trumpet, will 
he altogether out of date, and valueless in his hands. 
His voice, even witli tliis aid, p'ould hardly be heard 
half-way to the stern. He will hai'e to signal bis 
directions to his officers by semaphore arms' by day, 
.ind by coloured lamps at night. He will also have 
electric-telegraphs ramifying to the engine-roonls, and 
to other places to which it may bo necessary that his 
instructions should be instantaneou/ily communicated. 
The compasses will be place^yBoft on a staging reared 
forty feet above the deqVf^ro remove them from. *the 
disturbing influences inherent in the vast masses bf 
iron below ; and^Vv is proposed that strong shadows of 
the needles shaU be cast down a tube, so that the 
steersmen may at once watch these piadows^ and to 
follow directly the movements of the compasses, as 
they traverse. It is also purposed to cawy a perpetual 
moonlight diffused around the ship, emanating an 
electric-light planted on the foremast^head. 

Up to the present time, X.35d, 000 have boefi 
expended upon this wonderful constructioii, and ' % 
the time the vessel is ready for .sea tifit sum wiH haflto 
been augmented into nearly L.8OOi0OO* It will, > how-;: 
ever, be t readily understood that there is a fair 
capacity iq the vast vessel fpr yielding avWcnt^^^ 
ampl| enough to render the nndertaking aTOmmercjiiil 
succe%t notwithstanding this great 'cost, iT^hen it' is 
borne in mind that if the fai«s,:for a^ or 

homeward passage to India or Austria ^ the three 
several classes, be fixed only 
respeclively, the paBSage^moipfiy alone 
out and Home would afnoutg bSlloctWidy t^TOmething; 
beyond LB0p,O^ iff 

Is vun; ' 




kcboitnt of a steiftil-vcssel desi^n^ 

f# «hy simple standard : 

Uiey of* burden is needed fm* 

cVe^ ndte- traversed ; hence it is that this vast 
iiteiUfii'Shi^p bas been^ m capable of carry ing 25,000 
tons; It' ii' Intended to go in every voyage 25^000 
niles-^tifiat^ is, a distance equal in extent to the isr- 
estinference of the a^orld,, it is estimated that this 
. great; vessel, 5000 tons of merchandise, and her 
oqmplOment of 4400 living being8,*would still be able 
to\,Bto^ enough coal for her consompticm during a 
complete circumnavigatioOt or a voyage out and home. 
But it is also hoped tliat at some future time it may 
be found possible to procure the quantity of fuel 
required for the homeward passage from some eastern 
source of supply, because the capacity for merchandise 
would be thereby doubled at once. • 


THE BABY-STEALEK OF THE 
IJtrNDYDROOa ^ 
v*! WAS a very lively girl of eighteen when, left an 
oiphan, I gladly accepted the protection olfereft me 
by your hither, then many years in the civil service 
of the East India Company, in the Madras presidency. 
He was, as you know, my step-brother, many years 
my senior ; and my recollections of liim were faint. 
But your dear motheti to whom he had not long 
been' united, was the friend of my youth ; and when, 
sbbftly before, ;she accompanied her parents to India, 
I little thought how soon we should be joined by even 
closer ties than those of friendship—that is to say, 
if any can be closer. I had no regrets at leaving ! 
home, i never had had a lover, was by no means of 
a sentimenlal or tender nature ; nor, indeed, had any 
» strong claims upon my aflfections, for I w^as left without 
the privileges of independence, and was preserved by 
your father from having to provide myself, as test I 
could, with a home — such a homo as is found in return 
j for services of mind or body. Welcome and kindness 
were what I encountered at Madrp, and there I 
resided a year most lia^pily. At the end of that time, 
my brother was appointed to a station “ up country,” 

; where his duties were important, and involved frequent 
Journeyings to and fro amongst the towns, villages, 
and hamlets of the district be was in charge of. 

' OU9' head-quarters) however, were at Nundydroog — 
then, as now, a wild ana'‘^*UHuntainouB place, where wo 
had little society, and seldoijS^shed for more than 
4We found. Wo were all equalljr'l^jjd of the gaieties 
and ..pseUdorpleasures of ' Madras axnl St Thomas’s 
MSiiht, and our domestic and other tastes were mo^ 
th^ Usually congenial. Nundydroog has since acquired 
a hdd reputif in sanft^ but though it 

oertailily not fever-proof, we were all blessed with 
:healtb| and perh^^^ the energy with which wo strove 
agttbst that lazy langour so apt to attack 

; in India, may have counteracted 

Nundydroo|r, when your 
years old, you were Jjorn, and 
1^^ studies of 

tlie of the Eatt, the Hindostanee language and 

'^a^oagfly of a icfence that is generally proscribed 
the ^ 6f a fowling- 

\^ece^ hunter of tlie woods,” 

ec^g'^at my tastes wo» of a stamp tomewli|.t 

^ia^ivu^si 1^ indeed* 

; h# to couMiaiiion on tUanyr 

cduy 


guv oxploratioas^f fraefo vaiy by;Euro- 

pekne extendeef for mCny mSesl touad. ' Sometiu^es 
we were joined Hfy othcH ; sbmetiito' 
formed; but on those occasions 
gratification was diminished, and 1 ia psHicumf 
sensible of a g$ne whleh was almost jinsuppqf!table^ 
Your motlier, ilss h'fhdy— -I will not ny'lrftff ** niiiifn 
live,” for a masculine woman is still worse 4hsn an 
effeminaftj mau^joinetf not our sporting recrea- 
tions f but she enjoyed, abovg al] things, o^r recitals df, 
them; and then her botanical knowledge was su^riqr 
to mine, whilst her music', %cr books, i^nd drawing 
always rendered our hours at homo delightful. ^ You ; 
have seen my liortus siccus with yyur mother’s drawings, 
my dear Cuthbert ; and ns vou have a turn for botany 
yourself, and are about to be lanc6 amongst thoso 
Indian jungles where you were born, but whfeh you 
have not seen since you were six years old, you bim 
guess that to me there* could be few things mare 

pleasant than such a life as we led* 

‘And where w^as Uncle Allan at that time?^ inteis 
I'uptedThea. *• 

‘ My dca^ I have told you I had tio VoverS^Usw. You 
may take my word for it, that before I mqwried your 
unck*, 1 had a lover; and I never hi*^ but, one. Yon 

shall hear of him in due season’ ^ 

‘ AiintTSosa,’ interrupted I, in ray turn, ‘is it really, 
true that you once killed a tiger ?* ^ ^ 

‘Yes, my dear, and there was in his mouth. 

But I have no time to tell of that just at present. 1 
mean to confine myself to a short account of an adven- 
ture tliat befell you when you were newly weaned, and 
which 1 shall term a contribution to your cradle-history* 
If it involve a few penciUings of the woods and wilds 
in whicli it occurred, it is becausS you like to hear of 
such things ; and sometimes a slight acquaintance with 
the flora of the East may turn to practical bfen^t. 

I know an officer who served during the o/d Burmese 
war, at a time when the army were actually growing 
diseased through the want of vegetable diet— -rice being 
the only substitute for garden produce-r-whose botahica) 
knowledge taiight him the use of perfectly wholesome 
and nutritious plants employed by the pooMiifitives as 
food, but utterly ignored by the British stranger. His 
brother-officers, who began by conttSmning what they 
called “ his weeds,” ended by gladly sharing in'the feast 
of wild-greens, beans of the woods, andi roots of the 
field, he and Ms sagacious Madras domestic gerved up 
to them pith tltcir salt-beef, tough buffalo, or siokenipg 
oldf pork messes ; aqd the Result was beneficial to 
health* -9 ■ . 

‘But to return. 'Nundydroog is a strong hUl'^dH; in* 
the dominions of the Mysore rajah. The mouhtiitin off . 
which it is built is’ some 1700 feet high, inacc^ito ^n' 
all sides but one. A havaldar’s guard cons^i-feiiilfe^: 
the force of the upper fort; but at the fopt w 
rabks, now occupied by one regiment of I 

the bungalows 8f the^officerl 
beirlfe scattered about amidst 
no mftans vou\‘*of a certain wild' silvun ; to 
countiy bn our aide of the efroop, M 
and cultivated, t^ugh every fipld tod hjj,t Jto hei^i- 
boured by partial jungle^ toU^t behind the mpuntoh 
extended reeky dii^toidto VM^rpitobV 

—though that i« to 


sjonal flocks c 
tended 


tov'toto' -were"'.. 


ijNif ' ."immereed" '.j 

tfe. y&ixi '::tm>‘.4tie!iM- riveriiii|*iim . teivet ?‘ .anc( 

iire-emtoitt 

df ow’ comfortable bungaloiv, Npw, we had clumps of tamarind, and 

>Miig f.he laU-fort in scarph of the source of this nvor, . * i^reseiitly came lowi: 
i^jPenuar, which, ^ to i«iue fcom the heights from the hamlet, so th 

of Chinraycond^^ a lower, scale, #of picture. Wanting, iu t: 

the J^hndydroog:: and we know f.iere was siiicc water is the life of 

g(K)d rfiootinf in . that and a hamlet rwliere imparted by its vital ity 

mlik'a^d % could^ he^purclinsed, we anticipated a with delight, as I turn 
foW; i4h^»^ particularly as we had the hills of Nundydrooi 

ne*5fefex^ so far, and resolved to coniine our now rose the sun, seer 

; piCi^, > entirely to ourselves. The distance of the crags, as by a ladder, a I 
■ haiotlWt fixed upon as .our resting-place was only twelve reminded me of the wi» 
' li^iltes; and though the only road was of the roughest ‘A diir^ little urchin, 
i^ld narrowest, we knew there would be no difficulty in ingly at me as, slippers 
i ; getting tents, and a few necessaries in the uphulsterj'' the stream. “l)ekho!’“ 
’ UnCy: dc., conveyed tliere. Your inotiier was delicate, spot I had just left— “ Di 
> and tlierefore a palanquin [should be at her and your there was a rusli and a 
: disposal, whilst your father and I formed the cavalry looking batik, I liehcld 
' e^ort. Suffice it, we fpund the journey somewhat and rampautjinff, as w'e 
ftiffic'uit than wc had imagined; rind darknes§, readi*, as It seemed, to 
was beginning to give the^^woods a night-covering c?re I took heart, howevei 
wo reacueSrour Ji ttte encampment at Knrsipgpell ; but beginning to laugh, pclte 
; as every Jbing had been forwarded several hours before dewulsc bandar aiahio ” 

, we started, all was ready, all comfortable ; and thougli pagoda) ; and on inquir 
; flilyan exjfioratidns were interdicted for that day, we miles distant, near tlie 
had quite a liltle fiMa of enjoyment in tlie idea of ancient pagoda, which, 
hayhm achieved so important a feat — penetrating into human worshippers, w'l 
luijjphmvtt regio and fearless, as well we might be, of large apes, held very sac 
nightrattacks frou1^4iger, Thug, or other enemy hiimnn (idolaters of stones), 

; ; or : animtth The, hamlet contained, not more tlian informant called them. 

' twenty huts ; and if our presence caused some wonder, ‘1 need not tell you ( 
itvwas no doubt quickly dispelled when ilje peaceful received, or of the hu 
and gentle inliahitants were told that it was only excited ; but I ivas picas 
upon a iiuntiiig-frolic, and not upon duty, the Collector w’as knowm by report t 
Sahib had come wit\i his huich-kutdi (family). v/ortliy of a visit. Noitli 

jliSIext morning, then, before "any other was stirring, I w'c spent a few days w 
sibln: forth just ns the first colourings of light came once to that portion of 
ftutfcetiiig in, bird-like, amongst the tre s near wdiich cially pertains to you. 

. wo were pitched, A green and gentle declivity sloped miles out of our return 
doyrri to th^ river, Ijcre a narrow and shallow stream, as it was nearer to Kune 
^ through which I meant to make my way before the ourselves one day, pitch 
day waa many minutes older. There was n^regroimd ruin, to avoid monkey 
’ across it, »o cleai'from either brush or culrivation, that Iiamlet here, wo had bro 
/ appearance of a gentleman’s park in a make us comfortable foi 

’’loyalyiiilliKsh county; and taking olf niy slippers, I of cam i^-fol lowers was 
. ; fordad the knee-deep water, already glittering pagehood in little Hydei 
the incffeasing dawn. As I *^gazcd at tlie professed a strong attiK 
ebaitaat * between the light stream and the dark delicious cool afternoon 
dxataiit background of jungle, I could liave fancied our sketching materials, 
that golden arrows tipped with lightning were being jiagoda, which wc fou^' 
lauiichedfby ai:>me .invisible hand into tlie mysterious betray a inixturgf^r;r ilii 
obscurity/ Biirds were up and merry .'is I resuhod the so common in certain d 
tempting glatie . where I^had dcAermined to collect a tney are buildings who 
perfect 2o4rfaa, or fiower-bed, wherewithal to gift my .Tewish and Egyptian ti 
friends on; hiy return. There was ^no lack of flowers, of robust dilapidation (i 
of aU indagiiiable colours; and scattered round were artists ; and the creeping 
soin^ bOjutiful t^qos, a few of which I will briefly prominent buttresses w 
describe?' First; tne^ a clump of mangoes; one lions gaped hungrily ii 
tree was a complete flush of blcjtein, making n superb bold, made it quite n feat 
.picture; the young leaves; which are of a- purpH|ih that surrounded it. Yc 
;;g»een-r*as^^ aip^ethyst had been liis gun; yqpr mother 

into each otffer^^eci&traste^ finely with the temple, already busy ; v 
? jlMtoge Of the last season, which was of a sombre ^ed, charge^yourself, Cuthl 
that enriclies thtf, floating dulse- rear^ ^liere a magnifice 
^sea^oaat. The blodsoms; ybllow as j^paz, with red nmaic figs, call 
almost top |miii|frful arotna, evi- my hands. Hyder was 
i ' to. tlie insect' Tace,'-for^':to.ey .humtned- as. hitherto 'tow-' ^monkci 

Bccand.in 'beiti.t^?ware';hiany-;^ to ■•supposa .they. I 

drop'thei^d^rgreen.-. piiimic.; so'-howandered'iJ 
i; :fib.weriO'g'i.ilm\to' i ;«#■' -skirts of ■.timjjfu.r^lg ■ 

I ^''one-;' srarlet;ibla«e- ■ of- pagcnla*- '■ '.Hjbvr-' 

,We'^t$ls,a-re of 'a Aep-otonge-tod,?': . absorbed' 


immewed in soft and ^hihitigi ik 

. tel'vet ;■ .and ^ilto ;stw»#'V.toey^to'ttdO-iarabngs%i'ij^^^^^^ 
trees was iire^eminOuMr 
clumps of tamarind, and of 

and those whity-yellow berries are useftil toftliihg 
and clearing the muddiest water. : ^ . 

'/l^resefiitly came lowing cattle to their toomin^^'^n^^^ 
from the hamlet, so that l^e was not Wanting to 
picture. Wanting, iu truth, it was Hofe from the * 
since water is the life of landscat>e ; and the ahimatimi 
imparted by its vitality of motion and toilnd flUed;nie' 
with delight, as I turned from the . bubbling WAters to 
the hills of Kuntlydroog in the distance, abbve whicih 
now rose the sun, seeming to send down the jutting 
crags, as by a ladder, a brilliant army of rays; that toon 
rciniiuled me of the wiiwlom .of retracing my steps. ■ 

‘A diir^ little urchin, With bright eyes, gazed wondor- 
iiigly at me as, slippers in hand, I preparctl to reoroi^' 
the s tream. “ Dekho ! ” cjrled he, pointing over to the 
spot I had just left— “ DeKtio ! ” (Behold) ; and suddenly 
tiioro was a rusli and a shrill screech behind mo ; and 
looking back, I l)ehcld a large hidomis ape chattefih.g 
.‘Hid rampautjiiifp as w'e say in Scotland, on* he bank, 
readi*, as it seemed, to pursue me With hostile intent. 

I took heart, however, whgn the little cow-herd,, 
beginning to laugh, pelted the cre.ature away. “Pooranii; 
dewul sc bandar aifihie ” — (It is a monkey frbin the old 
pagoda); and on inquiry, ho told iwe that some few 
miles distant, near the Gooty road, there was a very; 
ancient pagoda, which, thougli long abandoned by- 
human worshippers, was frequented by a colony of 
large apes, held very sacred by the Hindoo Boottpuf^sts 
(idolaters of stones), as my small Mohammedan 
informant called them. 

‘1 need not tell you of the admiration my nosegay 
received, or of the laughter my ntonke^^-adventurc 
excited ; but I was pleased to find that the .old pagoda 
was known by report to my brother, who deemed it 
v/ortliy of a visit. Neither need I tell you how happily ' 
vre spent a few days where «!we were, but proceed at 
once to that portion of my recital which more espe- 
cially pertains to you. The monkey-dewul was n few 
miles out of our return route, but that mattered not^ 

I as it was nearer to Kundydroog. Hero, then, we found 
ourselves one day, pitched at .^rae' distance from the 
ruin, to avoid monkey-intrusion. As there was bo 
Iiamlet here, wo had brought all that was necessary* to ; 
make UsS comfortable for a clay or two ; and our train 
of cam i)-fol lowers was increased by an aspirant fof 
pagehood in little Hyder Khan, tho cow-boy, who hid 
professed a strong attachment for myself. It; wap a ; 
delicious cool afternoon on^y^ch we repair^ witlii* 
our sketching matcrials^prtake separate view# of tha t' : 
jiagodo, which wc fou^Yo be one of thoto ^difltos that-i ; 
betray a mixtur|p^r iiindoo and Moorish jircMtoctifro ^ 
so common in certain districts of* Iiidia j or, iiterhajj^*^ 
tney are buildings whose origin is guessod b^ 

Jewish and Egyptian traditions. It w^as, in its stoie ' | 
of robust dilapidation (so to speak); ’^tliy <6f 
artists; and the crcoping--pIants with whitfli 
promiueut buttresses were clothed, whilit t^h^^ 
lions gaped hungrily in stony gloomtoed^^vl^^ 
bold, made it quite >a feature amidst tlie gra^ ' 

that surrounded it. Ylour father hsla stolen 
Ills gun; yqpr mother was seated to 
temple, already busy ; while the ayah; 
charge^yovirself, Cuthbert^accomi»inl^d nie’^to' ‘toe' 
rear, where a magnificent banyan^e, tow covert ? 
with red mosaic figs, called for plctoHal 
my hands. Hyder was ostensibly odr Sb 
as hitherto fow niqitoeys had sheWtt toemi^ 
begiui to suppose toey like oursel^j^v^ -^ 

pitHiic.; beiiitotih-l^f : 

-skirts of ' 
pagoda*- '■ -'.Hb-ur: 

. absorbed'. ■ 
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f|leOce arOmid struck mCj I did 
; qfvloo^iog td- iii<iuire why ayah and baby 

oatura)^ was broken by a scream so 
^nsatic^ly doted and shrill, that for a minute I was 
tqo t^ look whence it came* When I cljd 

X ^ shrieking, in pursuit of 

at drat t Relieved to bo a human being. Where 
i^ ^he child ? 1 could not see it ; and in another 

moment flashed the terrible conviction on me of the 
whole truth. I ru^ed fraiiticly after the ayah, and 
as she fell lifeless across my path, I neither stayed to 
pity nor to help her, for there before me, but a few 
long paces, was a hideous ape — ^you in Jts arms — and 
I was convinced it was the identical ape of the river. 
The creature, in seeming enjoyment, kept at |i. t^rtain 
pace from me, still making into the jungle; and the 
faster I followed, the more speedily it trotted on; 
whilst at last broke out }^ur piteous little voice, 
almost maddening me. On and on I went— still 
through woods that began to thicken, so that twilight 
was aroudd me. Every device I could hit on to 
arrest the steps of the malignant creature, fail(9d to 
have any otlier cflcct than^o elicit a discordant chatter ; 
and when at hist, completely fatigued, almost fainting, 
I lost sight of it in a dense thicket which I liad not 
strength to penetrate, I fairly gave way, and lying on 
the ground, cried bitterly; oh, more bitterly than I 
have ever done since. 

^But 1 gave not way to the nervous hysteria that 
tliraitencd me. X felt that in this matter there was 
nothing more that / could do, nnd as I prayed for that 
higher Ilelp which X knew could do all, my spirit 
became calmer, and I arose, determined as best I could 
to extricate myself from the jungle. I knew not 
what coursQ to tako—all were alike to me— but none 
were so dense ns that wliich led into tlie copse, amidst 
’•which the ape had disappeared, from wdncli, indeed, no 
sounds now proceeded save the monotonous and plain- 
tive coo of the wood-pigeon. I took then what seemed 
the leiist intricate track, where path was none, and 
ere many minutes, came upon opener glades, with more 
gr^s than trees, and to my joy beheld that the sun 
was not jret below the Imrizon. ' This gave mo courage, 
and X hastened on ancf on, till at length tlic red and 
golden trail of tho set of sun was all that remained of 
day^ Then X quivered at the idea of being benighted 
thetOj and stop|)Qd for a moment to reflect. A sound 
struck on my ears^a faint cry — not the coo of the 
dpV)^, nor the guttural call of the quail, nor the bark 
ofthe jackaU Again! '?\i;rely it is a child’s voice; or 
U the edio of my Uttle still in 

iny ears? No! for then folio wli^ie cjw^kling chatter 
of the . monkey, and a thrill of lio^Hi^ade ray blood 
I resolved to conceal myself, to watch an 
op^rtumtyy and) ere the creature detected me, snatch 
the infant fii'Om its grasp, at all risks. X crept behind 
a tH(^ Intshi and, presently, still carrying you, almost 
as ; pxpertly as might have done, the 

appeared* In advance of tlie line it took was 
a : giasty: :hoUqw» some paces from tho shrubs that 
Itxsmpm l^took itself, and laying its 

bp^^ bn vtha ^ a series of 

under other cii^umstanccs, 
have diverted me, but how terrifled pie as to 
complete rilende heiglvtcned my 
v you, or was it 

stiU keeping so close to 
ymr tfchi rushing out upon it, until 

it b^n tc pluck up the 
At that moment, I 
" another actor had entered on th# 



frohi;ffie, ■ and.< 



d the hollow^ 


Bsstrunk visible? bafc its rhot* ^ It 

was the poo/i^e or -w the twi%nt?its 

branches shewed (Wfinison ^itli its 
fruit, dead ripe. A movement 
umbrage arrested my gaze, and X cbiild: ^ 

crouching'shape of soidb living creatUT^ a oM dui^r- ' 
ous animal perhaps, or was it another ntibnk^p ‘ A 
rustle of leavds^nnteAupted the labours of 
steialer, and, skipping about, he ran towhtdis the 
fig-tree, ha if to examine it., Belmlding noibi%; X; 
8uppo!<), but the fruit, he instantly applied himself tO 
satisfy his hunger, apparentfy forgetting liis former 
occupation. Now, I thought, was tJie time foi^ an 
exertion to be made; but, as I moved, n rotten 
stick on which T trod made a noise, which instantly 
attracted tho vigilant creature’s •notice; and turning 
Ilia back to the tree, he s^od listening, its he gazed 
towards the spot where I watched. At that juncture; 
to my inexpressible astonishment, two tiny jftws — , 
were they liands ?— were protruded from the fig-treoj 
and ere tlie most startled dieart could beat once, out 
sprang around the monkey’s neck a noose of cord. 
And lo! screaming and struggling with hideous con- 
tortions, with vain eflbrts to free himself, the creature 
efashed about in agony. Wllh a spring I reached you 
wdiere you Jay, indeed senseless, Imt <iot dead, and 
held you to my heart. « 

‘ Who is. it who stands beside me, jjointing to the 
a|>0, bound firmly by the strangling cord to tliq 
trunk ofsthe tree? Ah! my little page Hyderl 
bravely have you done ! and, Imt for this dear ^abo 
upon my breast, I could have taken Iiim in my arms 
and thanked him with many kia-^es. Amazed he 
was to find me there; f)ut when by degrees j^ou began 
to recover, and 1 found }'ou still alive, and, barring . 
scratches and scars whence blood had freely flowed, 
seemingly unhurt, great was our joy in that dark 
hour. l.Iyder plucked the ripe figs, and .they served 
to moisten 3 our dry lips nnd to refresh us ; and then 
he told me how he strayed away to gather fruit, when 
the cries of the ayah had reached his ears. He heard 
from her wdiat had haiqiened, and instantly mode tor a 
part of the woods where he knew tho monkeys often 
come to dig up the roots of a plant of which they 
are fond, and wdiich grew abundantly only in the 
place X iiaxe called the “grassy hollow.” I may as 
well tell you tliat this plant was a species of wild-yam 
7— the Diosm'ca hulhi/em^ by no means despiceiD^le fare .j 
for man or monkey. Kyder’s cow-boy beloii^jttip of a 
tether became useful in Iiis pagedom novitiate ; but 
when he assurea me I must have travelled five miles, 

I doubted liow I could manage to reach the |)aj[>oda; so 
tired and upset wTis I. , 

*It was almo^ quite dark, as we came upon a good ' 
beaten track— the Gooty road,Hyder told m^. 1 flat 
down to ifest awhile, and pleased ivas I to find my 
chafge quietly sleeping in my* lap. “ Dekho, Beeto 
sahib U pulkee atee hioiGooty say!”— (Look, lady^ a . 
palanquin is comini? from Gooty !) And in truth a " 
fiaflh of distant lights is in my eyes, a sound of <r| 
iiiing voices in my ears — a palanquin with^^ 
complement of bearers and torches, and the joiid 
not unpleasiiig chorus* of their song. 
hoi|T they had come up to us ; and when, 
them, great was iheir w'onder on liiid 

occurred, of whimi thej^ imm^Ut^ 
slttmftcuring freight. 

‘I have little jftore to say, my dea^s 
whom they were conveying to Madvks^ k^as koon bes^^^ 
us; he wa« quite \ stranger tpine, but insisM Oh my' 
taking his placid with you in;i|be palkee, aflfd mv accom- 
{lanylug us to the pagodftj 

tlie wgrmtli at welcome W yoh^ poor 

motber'-was in' ■ «,■ 
h^' only Just:., 
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^Tkb Royal Society have accepted the terms offered Jy 
goyernment ; and, during tl)e«long vacation, ..measmes 
will'ibie tajc^u for their removal from their iiresent 
acceptable quarters in* Somerset House, to those which 
ai^ thought to ^ *stiU more acceptable in Burlington 
Houae. OpinibTis are, nowever, divided as to the^ 
desirableness of the change. A not inconsiderable 
mmority of the socmty consider < their present loca- 
;^ 0 n to be . essentially the best— with situation, old 
associations, and independ6nce of possession all in its 
fhvoua On the other hand, it is argued tliat science 
may be greatly promoted by the juxtaposition under 
one roof of a number of tb^ scientific societies. And 
there is a hope that government will build a large 
palatial edifice on the spacious Burlingtonian premises, 
whereby that principle^ may be practically carried out, 
and the several scientific corporations comfortably 
niched W^and ,tl>a Royal, which is always to remain 
the cenUp of attraction. So wc may loolc forward to 
: aedng ffie Roj'Ul, tlic Linnacan, and the Chemical 
Societies tioldiuf^ their meetings in the not particu- 
larly elegant edifice in Piccadilly next winder, as an 
instalment of juxtaposition, while waiting for the 
anticipated palace. At present, indeed, the Antiquaries 
and the Astronotnical and Geological Societies are 
lodged in Somerset House, in one wing with the Royal. 
But government wants all the rooms it can get for 
the Inland Revenue— vulgarly the Excise — and so 
science must give way. 

The university of Xiondon, which has been for some 
time lodged in Burlington House, is still to have 
quarters there in the east wing; and the west wing 
Is to be converted into a spacious hall, in which 
tlie «xamination8 of students will be Iv^M; and the 
Bbyol Society will hang their noteworthy collection 
/Of portraits — philosophers, savans, and nobles— on tiio 
Aiyalls^ aibd use it for tlieir evening meetings. As 
^regards the substantial advantages of tly? removal, 
of the Royal Society are prospective only ; while 
;tha;Limiman and Chemical Societies will he essentially 
as they will both save the lieavy 
■ is^ts they pay for their present premises. The J^in- ! 
jiTOapa wUl at ^.ce resume, the publication of their 
winch was suspended some time ago 
fixim PWt Uf funds. So here is one important benefit. 

iilbep our readers informed of such others 
as maytwrue, for tliis is a subjetll in which the 
intereata cff acienco are materially involved. , 

Tha last "published pgrt of the Quarterly Journdl of 
the Geological; Society centals valuable inforgiation 
of.; lucent progress in gcologicals science. Professor 
. Sedgwick bmi completed his S^mpsist a w'ork which 
gives able classification of our palseozoic rocks. 
MrPeShihas done good 'service by his re-examination 
of the northetnmoat counties vof Scotland, and Mr 
Slimon by his discovery of ‘ upper Silurian rocks and 
; lossils ’ lb Lanarkshire. Mr Babbage lias read a pdtier 
the Action of OcCin^cUriimts ii^tho formation of 
v' tbe Strata of the Earth ;■ and we . have new facta and 
the action of ice, an^ of estuaries in 
th^^ of acountiy ; amf, much a^o tliat 

resuUs as thc^ppiy 

of Water. Gdvernm^t promise to oou- 
tl'lfeiie' ■ Geological .Survey f/apd- .we'.;are , 

^l^st y.ear, under suprair- 

-^d'-Hampshfae' "have..'b^n;§^' ! 
.aurveyed/'."^ A$ t^auryeyl^s-.i 


' sbsIL doubtleM^-'g^^^ 

mote ebeut tile perannial springs 
■strata.around the-'meteop^’r'' 

The successM wrnrking of 
demonstrates that a scientific department 
in the hands of government. The dir^or^geibet^ 
Sjr Roderick Murchison, is applied to-*-flO: sktes tijfr | 
Report— ‘when the Admi|:alty r^ujre informatib^: j 
respecting the wear and tkr of our^ coasts, and the ; 
consequenkt impediments to navigation -—when the 
Foreign Secretary desires to obtain reports oh coal and | 
other minerals from the seat of wa^when the' colonial ' 
minister is in want of proper mineral surveyors to 
explore the West India Islands and other colonies^ 
or when the Home Secretary calls for reports on, and 
analyses of our' British ores, particularly of iron.* Add 
to thftse facts the classes opened for. studentSj the 
lectures,^ the w^ell-stored 'museum, and the books and 
maps published by the establishment, and we see that 
it will be the students* fault if geology, mineralogy, 
and the attendant sciences do not prosper, 

Turning^ito Ireliuid, we are informed that the survey 
there is actively carried on undeiv Mr ^ikes, and 
progress is making in delineating the rugged, 
broken, and almost inaccessible coasts of Cork and 
Kerry.’ Lord Talbot de Miw abide in his anniversary 
address to tlie Geological Society of Dublin, calling 
.attention to Professor King’s discovery that certain 
deposits in (ioiinty Tyrone belong to the Permian and 
not to the New Red period, remarks, * it is a discovery 
which may lead to the most important results with 
reference to tho working of our coal-mines/ And 
there is reason to believe that a deposit of kaolin, or 
Qhina clay, has been found, which, if not so good as 
that of Cornwall, may still become a valuable article 
of export to S^taffordsbire. His lordship recomiponds 
that more attention should be paid to the beda of 
marble and other building-materials in Ireland, and 
not less to the bogs, which have been too little studied.^ 
‘Monographs of these,* he, remarks, ‘made by com- 
petent persons, would, in my opinion, be of the greatest 
practical importance.* 

Tlie astronomer-royal in his annual address to the ' 
Board of Visitors recommends that the observatory at 
Greenwich should be equipped with an equatorial tele- 
scope, and mentions a 13-iiiclrobjeet-«las8 by Mens as 
a desirable acquisition for the purpos^ the wlvple cost 
to be about L.2000. The observatory still maintaius 
its pre-eminence for meridional and lunar observations, 
and the magnctical and meteorological observatimis ; 
are kept up with praiseworthy diligence. The galvanic^' 
method of recording transitjif succeeds to penectioii; 
and the distribution oiyjntf^IgnalB to different park 
of the kingdom is ^tlmued, and promises to develpp; 
itself into an ij^^mnt branch of commercial ; astro- ; 
nomy. Two nmewortby facts are mentioned iu tiie: ; 
Report: one is, that the hill on which the obsertaiv^; 
stands is in a state of trenmr^ whereby, the trough iff 
mercury in which stars are observed % refieetion,, is 
so much agitated as to make observation Impossible. 
To overcome the difficulty, a w'eU ten feet 
dug, and filled with ‘ incoherent 
tlie trough was placed, resting on stages suspended^^^%^^^^ 
strips of caoutchouc, ‘lOaving the Image practicitiilyjf^^^ 
as Mr Airy says, ‘almost peifeet.’ The other k tSt 
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fluctuations were found to occur ia the 
altiizimutlj circle, and simultaneously with a 
and marked change <ffakiospherickmp^r»tui«^ki^ 
nodinon which the astronomer-rqyal cannot ako^kt 
for, * except by sapposing that ip sjdden 
changes . the- .gravel, rock -i of ■': Gi!kBT?*ch ■■ ; 

.denly change its '■ 

From. Australia 

h(\» been 




by tel^grajph iirith another a« Melbour^ 
and watt to be brought ikto conumni^^ 

: at j^ort PniilSp Heada. An attempt had 

;beeh ma4e^ :aiid. 'Bucce^^^ to. give the time at night, 

Air the advantage such captains as were 'busy on^ 
shore dttiing the day. The light of the light-house" 
was hidden at two minutes to eight, and . suddenly 
shciwn ^ at eight. The legislative council had voted a 
sum 6f L.2500 fur building an observatory at Williams- 
townj and ah appropriation of JL«700 was » made for 
as^duomical instriiments. 

in connection witli astronomy, w-o may mention that 
the shipmasters of the Tyne have memorialised the 
Admiralty for a system of regulations that shall pre- 
vent collisions at sea. The constant and universal 
bright light, they say, does not answer the purpose, 
and they suggest that vessels on the starbjaiil tack 
shall shew a green light; vessels on the port tack, a 
red light; and vessels with the wind free, a common 
bright light. Steara-vesseis should be required to 
answer signals and get out of the way of sailing- 
vessels; and ships; at anchor should shew a yellow 
light. Solinds to be used in foggy w^eather— n certain 
number of distinct sounds to indicate tlie tacK the 
vessel is on, or if before t^ie wind or at anchor. Seeing 
that four years* repeal of the navigation -laws have 
4ather helped to crowd the sea witli vessels than to 
destroy commerce, as was predicted, it is doubtless 
desirable tliat some ctfcctual system of signals should 
be brought into use. 

The Society of Arts have celebrated their one 
buTfdred and second anniversary with a dinner at the 
Crystal Palace. Tlieir examination of candidates 
from Mechanics’ Institutes has proved satisfoctory : 
of the tifty-two who appeared, only two were deficient 
in ability to spell correctly, and some of them exhibited 
ah amount, of knowledge that would have put many a 
university graduate to* shame. — The Scandinavian 
Society of biaturaUsts have sent invitations to British 
saviinB to attend their seventh meeting, to be held 
at Christiania ; and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science have announced their meeting, 
witii promise of something important. — The Geogra- 
phical Society have had further information and 
discussion on commuiucatidns fuiross the Isthmus of 
Panama ; and jome emrueat talk on the propriety of 
sending one or two stout steam-vessels every year 
to*8ee what is going on in the Arctic regions, and 
watch for any chance of discovering relics of Franklin. 

Rae is to liave the L. 10,000 for the news lie 
brought of the lc»8t party.— The last accounts from 
Hawaii inform us tlia^t^ town of Hilo has been 
spared the long threatene!!^iml canic danger: Mauna 
Xxftk had been more than one eruption, 

ahd the stream of lava, including it9<^i|cling8, measured 
ijxty-flve miles in length. — The Arundel Society ha^* 
^^lished their seventh annual volume, relating chiefly 
to ancient' ivory-carvings. — >And tlie Oriental Transla- 
tlbh ai^^ their valuable scries of works 

trap'Wated from the eastern languages. Already sixty- 
nine »^brk8 are publisl^ and the Rev. W. Cureton 
is: ehgag^l on tt transU^^ the Arabic of Tt'ic 

^■^^ooh of lUUgioHs^tind Philosophical Sects f Sir Henry 
! Rawlinson under&kes J’Ae Great Geographical Lexicon ; 
and Mr Btend a curious work, TAg Wonders of 

Statistical Society publish, in the l^st number 
a paper by Mr GVyde on ‘Loc^itics 
Of'Criine'in Suflfblk,* which tends to modify existing- 
not&iy ^ He discusses the c6m- 

barativ^' Critiiiniility of ’towns and rurial districts— 
the coanty-town with^ mote 

thaS; JSiiiW inhabitants^ with Wickham Market, ,a 
• * Dlirintt the iSvc' VeaTs 


crwbwal to bv*y 839 

Ifteen towns, inrerage populatsj|p ; lUftfeett 

villages, average jy)pulatiin 820, the towns gave ohb ♦ 
crimimd to every 698 persons, and the-vVUlag^ Oiw tO 
every 317. The comparison is unfevbtobJe 
popular notion of rutaX innocence fori Spa^ 
numbers; the country criminals are shewb to more ' 
vicious and mallciou? than those of towns. ; Isi SuMk ' 
ais exception to all the other English counties ? • ' j 

Dr Riliiet of ‘Geneva* taking up the fact that J ; 

marriages of relatives are frequent in tliat oity^ ^ 
has investigated the conseqtieifces of i)Ai mistakeit ; > 
practice, and confirms all ^bat liaye already ■ 
known to be evil, and adds to their number. Among . 
them he shews: monstrous births, and child nm par- 
ticularly disposed to diseases of ^he nervous system. — 
the order in wliicU such diseases occur being epilepsy, 
imbecility or ifliocy, privation of speech and hearing, 
paralysis; together wiili different cerebral mSludies, 
j disposition to tuberculous scrofula, early deaths, and 
other fatal results— a catalogue tliat presents matter ; 

I for grave consideration. 

I The inundations in Prance have given rise to nume- 
rous projects for the prevention of similar disasters iu 
future. M. Vallee, inspire for-gencral of bridges and 
roads, romyids the Academy of fcatieuces di^, nis plan 
published in 1840 for cutting a canal to turpjhe Arve 
into the Lake of Geneva during flood-time. The lake 
would serve as a vast reservoir, it* dike'* would be 
built at fks outlet, and, supposing a warning message 
to be flashed from Lyon, the water would be kept 
baok at the rate of 1000 cubic metres per sec^nu, and , 
the great valley of the Rhone would be saved. The 
canal, 2000 metres in length, would cost 3,000,000 
franca ; and calculations shew that there would be 
no risk in staying the outflow of the water.— Another 
savant states that the floods oc^tir when the fierce 
African sirocco blows across the Mediterranean, and he 
suggests that when the electric cable is laid to Algiew, y 
news of the coming wind may be hashed four days in 
advance.— Some projectors recommend a great systenii ’ 
of dikes, as in Holland; others, the cutting of striiight 
channels between the bends of rivers, and to keep tlie 
beds constantly deepened ; and others, the planting of 
forests. M. Fabre thinks the Gulf Stream, and not the . 
sirocco, t(\ be the immediate cause of the excessive 
rain. * 

We mentioned some time ago the unsuccessful 
sinking of an artesian well at Kentish Tervisiifiau the- 
north of the metropolis. It now ap|)ear8, from parti- 
culars publishSd by the Geological -gociety, that the 
work was abandoned when the borings had ’reached 
a depth of 1303 feet, Uo w^ater having been met with. 
This uiie.xpecR*d result disappoints ami sstonislieg 
those who, with Mr Prestwich, hoped i’or and predicted 
a copioufi supply of water from the lower greensands*, , 
Th8 lower greensands* are iialurally expected to occqp 
immediately below th® gault; but in the prfeseiity.; 
instance, the gauU ttas found to be succeeded by ‘^17^ ' 
feet of a series of red clays with intercalated sand-. y 
stones and grits,* It is a fact whicli sets our ' 

pondering. Has it any relation with Mr 
theory, that carbotiifetous rocks may p088ibly>bttvABi^ I 
with under the chalk in this part of England? iir^pe 
antong other interesting questions now 
level of the LondSn welk has sftnk 60 
andttfalis at the rate of 18 or 24 a 

connection withithis subject we may 
well whicli has been for some months 
the ]S)i8 de BoJ^ogne near Pafli i«:% 
diameter, and when finished: will be 700 tuhtres dee|i^ 
iho more than the famoutt fireneUe.*^^^ 
tlie ' engineo? ehaFged;:;y^j|^i'::ifte.|'1hi^ 
on.. tlie -boring ■■by:-,aaea|rtf;fjf;, 


I ■ p^^rcussion,' ■ whfob.f 
I expeditfoqs,. 
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ed to tbe first of these rtids, a,nd tMs to 
t hor8e-pow0]»?iibteam*teci§^ ji 
^ et ilfts and fidlfl/ twenty times a minn#/ 
^nds the monkey into the ground beneath. 

on, other rods being screwed on as 
the &pth increases; water is.|ooi#TOet with; the hole 
fill^ and ti)e rods being of the same sifecific gravity as 
the water, their weight ceases to be felt. Bvery twelve 
hours thb rods are unsgrewetl? the monkey raised, 
and a Isr^. bucket with a valved bottom is letdown 
into the puF^y mass at' th^ bottom, where, having dlted 
itself, the valve^^losc, atid it is brought up full. This 
method is thus seen to present important advantages; 
it .efibctually obviates the slowness and impeding 
weight of the iron borer. Mr Kind is confident of 
success. He lias alrea<1y ^ sunk a well 730 mbtres 
d^p, and has one or two others, in progress besides 
the odb here noticed; and with a large iron cylinder 
oontrlved for the piiri)ose, he brings to tlie surface 
Huge specimens of every stratum through which the 
sinking passed. 


> SMALIi irBKT. 

An Chinese journalist has the hprdihood to 

attack thj^jiative practice of bandaging the fiiet of female 
ehlldt^n to make them small — a pmctice which, he says, 
is contrary* to tlife principles of Confucianism, and not 
more ancient than the tenth century. Awaiting the 
spread .of ^ which wiii assuredly do away with 

;ao baltearbus a custom* he proposes, in the meantime, a 
;ueW method of abridging tlic feet, and at the same time 
abi^giltg by several years the tortures of the poor girls. 

It is : — Now, as i*egards my method of making feet 
su^i. Call, white the girl is still at the breast, a butcher 
to operate with a deafer. Let him cut tlie feet from 
above, doWnwtU'ds to the sole ; then carry the knife out- 
wards, I’oserving sufficient integument for a coinfortaiile 
flap, which* after tyiiig the vessels, turn over the wound, 
and keep in place by jjlasters. In a few days, it will heal 
Uttttir^ly. If small feet bo beautiful, these will 1)0 more 
so: w the pain be severe, it is but ter pornry, while 
icrawipmg WitK bandages is a daily torture, consuming 
much time. I hope that lienevdent gentlemen will exhort 
people to discard bandaging, and adopt my method. 

,T.- ■' ' 

DIRECt EVIPENCE FOR MURDER. 

■ Wo bis Anal<!<‘(at nop'ng the frequency of 

mur #iy iwi* C ootiand in 1730, chronicles a remark which 
tohehea bn one of the foililcs of our own age as toevi- 
debCp* ' ' By some ^airks of law,Mic says, She murderens 
usitaily get off, so that two very good lawyers at Ghisgow 
say, that now they believe that none shall be condemned 
for a' uiilt«s an instnmient can be taken upon 
the mun^ iti lUie hands of a public notary/ 

■ • 

, SCOTLAND. V 

In the west of Scotland thci^ is something utyucky 
attached to telling the names of infants before they are 
christdmd or baptififid. All curiosity till then must 
usually he suapemteii^ and the child is hailed by its 
name after h,ivii^ brought home from churcli. In 

presenting the chiid" W the Wiinister for baptism, it is 
understood that tho ehildk head must be supported on 
right arm of the male and that when a nuinla.T 

jj>f. h^ti 9 m^ are to occur^i tbbjpame Hino, ail the male 
IP take the precedence pf tlie female! A* cu|tom 
eati^adn hiit l tidhk neariy now exploded, 

carrying 'hj^^uhiltfs to church for:' 
^ her a cbt^^Ehle supply of 

ft pt^on of which wafg^yen to the first 
^#(0 public luad afrer ieavl^ 

1sp^h 5«i i^tance a o^aHce of the 

■ whiob ’H'.J^u(S:^5ive.::^eR 

tiKahlt pttremptbrily'tb' have- wflaiA' ' '■'‘t' 
home along siris f^rt Of thi 


assembled af^r pay their congratulations to 

the pair Who M; this addition to tiiein 

number. . it is nbt uidikely 8ueii;offiwings .fraces 

may be fbund referrmg Roinittis 

inhabited the Catedonim^ i^gjbns, which some bf your 
learned correspondents wRl be able to canvass.--^iVb^P:£(n^ 
Queri€Jf. 


. .FLOW^ERS. 

Tukv spring unnoticed and unknown, 

Mid rocky wilds they bloom, 

They fiouri.sh.mid the desert lone, . 

They deck the silent tomb. 

They cheer the peasant’s lowly cot, 

Adorn the monarch 8 hall, 

They fill each quiet, shady spot — 

Oh, who can tell them all ! 

Some oVr the murm’ring streamlet fling 
Tlieir lilossoms bright and fair, 

Aftl there, in vernal beauty, spring, ^ 
Fanned by tlic fragrant air. 

Some ’nciith the ocean’s rolling waves 
In silent grandeur igfow. 

Nor heed the storm wTiieli o’er them i*aves. 
But still ill beauty blow. 

Some wh(‘Vo the eagle builds her nest,* 
\\hen* man has never trod, 

'Where even the chamois dare not rest 
Upon the crumbling sod — 

Fe.s, there, even there, wild flow’rets grow 
In richc.st dress arrayed, 

And o’er the clamorous eaglets, throw 
Their light and graceful shade. 

Mid mountains of p»orpotual snow, 

By icy ginlles bound, 

Some rendered doubl]^ beauteous, glow. 
And deck the frozen ground. 

And mid cold winter’s angry storni 
The snow-drop rears its head, 

And shews its pure, unspotted form 
AVlien other flowers have fled. 

i 

Some on the breezes of tlie night 
I’hcir grateful odom*8 send ; 

While others, children of the light. 

To day their perfume lend. 

Some bloom beneath the torrid zone, 
’Neath India’s sultry skies ; 

Mid Iceland’s mouu|||ilf& chill and lone. 
The forms ofjtmm s rise. 


The stftii?y fern, the golden brooms 
The lily* tall and fair-:- •• 

All these in rich succession bloom 
And scent the summer am, 

Jr secret dell,, by murm’ring tHl“ 

In gardens bright and gay-i— 

W ithin the vallcy-^Qn the hill-^ ' 
.Flowers cheer our toilsome way I ' 

Flowers image fortli the honuAess lo^ 
Gpd hears his children all, 

'^hich ever droppeth from above : 

JJpon the great and small: ' 

Each blossom that adorns our l^tb> 

So joyful upd so ikir, ; - 

la but a 'drop.pf .loye'diyip% 

■ 'That flrflandflmmsbed'&eiA^^^^ 
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PSEUDONYMS. 

In nothing is a commodity cf good names so-dcsirahle 
as ill the title of a book. Autliors liavc sometime.? 
been more puzzled in getting a good i|^erviccable 
appellation* for their work than in writing it. falter 
Scott himself was reduced to tlie unmeaning monwony 
of personal names, in tljp utter impossibility of dis- 
covering a better mode of identification# .Itob Uoy 
had already a sort of reputation, and jicople wlio hxid 
.either read Wordsworth’s ballad, or otherwise knew of 
the Scottish freebooter, had some little inkling of what 
they had to expect. But lYauerZei/, Quij Manncring, 
Quentin Durwnrdf what ideas did they suggest ? \Vho 
j can gather anything of interest, date, incident, manners, 
or situation from the mere advertisement of Martin 
ChuzzhwUy David Copper fudd^ or Little Donit, Nay, 
^tbeforc the appearance of the first number, who could 
tell what Jjittle Dorril was? Wiis it a village like 
<^Cliewton Parva?— or a district of a great citj'-, like 
liittle Britfiun? — or the d^iniitive for some gigantic 
Dorothy ?— -or the pet name of a dog?-— or, finally, wa.s 
it man, w^onian, or child? The world had its choice of 
all these and many more suppositions besides. But 
in these, instances, a.s in tlidsc of the eciualiy famous 
novels of the last ceii|tury, their own imiiiortality 
invests thorn with such, fitness and propriety that no 
other title would seem equally appropriate. There 
appears something actually Slinndean in the name of 
Shandy itself. Tom Jones, by any other name, might 
^hav^boen a Methodist preacher, and Robinson Crusoe 
never have liad a thought o£the sea. And this eternal 
fitness of things holds names of the sub- 

ordinate personages of the talcj^l^ess than of the 
title of the book. J ust observe lun^Iie whole con- 
tinuity of the story is destroyed, if for a moment, and* 
by a painful effort of the vidll, you think of Crusoe’s 
companion as hki man Saturday, Monday, Wednesday ! 
It is evident nothing will do but Friday. You might 
as well talk of John Bull as Thomas—a thing alto- 
gether impossible and absurd. But tliis is only the 
case in w'orks of^superemirtent skill. As to Lady 
Edith Brnbazbn do Belcotir, in the Position and Passion 
of a distinguished authoress of the preseiTt jay, you 
see at once that she would be equay^'' noble, 
equally ^dtty, and equally fascinating, if she y^re 
Xiady Ariaua , Plantagenet liarroville. Now try Die 
Vernon; Could she lide, could she talk, could she 
win AS poUfla Danvers? Wouldn'l she have been 
masciirtlif In a hat, forwrard in manner, coarse in mind, 
if she not ^ Diana the pure and elevated, 

so with; Bailie; 

, iNlcOl bare ieckUed 
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tho glories of the Saliniiurket with half the force. 
Could Baltic Jarvic without the Christian nam<> have 
done it?— could Bailie Nicol without tho surname? 
It w'as necessary that the whole man should be 
presented to ns in all his individuality and strength 
of existence, and we feel in a moment that this could 
qjily he done by the combination of those names. Cali 
him Smith, what is he? i^o kinsman of Boy, 
no magistrate of Glasgow; no, not if Whiter Scott had 
produced his baptismal register and his ap]:lbmtmcnt 
to tlio bench from tho books of the towti-council. 

But peqple make the most astonishing efibrts not to 
display in the title-page the contents and subjects of 
their books, but to conceal them; nay, to mislead the 
unWary observer into the purchase of a volume for 
which lie has no possible use. An ixnniense wtirk was 
published many years ago and duly advertised under 
the name of Nimrod. Here was a disquisition evidently 
upon tho sports of the field, the rise of hunting, the 
descent into harriers, creeping downward even so low 
as coursing. Still the work would \e interesting ; and 
a Suffolk squire or .ForfaT.shire laird got possession of 
the spsirting tome with much expectation of insiriio 
tion on the breed of dogs and the best way of preserving 
the fox. But what does he see? A most deep, 
erudite, and unintelligible inquiry into the building of 
the Tower of Babel, the confusion of tongues, the 
spread of peoples and, languages— au omni-gath^um of 
philology, arcliaiology, divinity, ethnology, and t,«ammar, 
in all its chaotic origin and provincial developments. 
Wiis it not nenny akin to obtaining mbney under false 
pretences ? 

Ill tlie same manner, there has lately ten a book 
not a little talkeA of in London, by the name of /udkin's 
Moods.* ,Mr Judkin, the author, is already well 
knoitii as a scholar and#, paintq^r, an eloquent preacher 
and e?^‘ellent man. Ha# he joined the Lathams and 
Trenches in their inquiries into the English vorb?^ 
has he set Iiis talents to work on the subjunctive 
has he thrown any new liglit on the imperative ov 
i ndieativc ? Let us ge^ the book, and become intimate 
with the history and genealogy of our parts of apeedi. 
WoUder on w onder again ! It is a volume of sonnets ! 
—but sonnets so defined* in colbpoaitidn, so pootigal 
in ide#, and so various in subject, tlmt 
a whole library pamphlets on the 
ponent^of ‘to he< or ‘to have.* Th^, on the otheg' . 
hand, is bestowing \ real teefit under a fi^jm^ddress. ' 
Can anything be more pleasing in the way of su^riscy 
than to open a book, expecting an lapl|a^ip^ 

the imperfect has teU an| a j^tly 

■■ ■ 










C^JIBBRS^S 


I '.to ^feow on;' a ; XiaI{d. ' Pictare ;pc%, 

awakingr at a long^Bouij^it place, 
steps had come the yesternight, 
^^i}'.\Bmit on my fevourite sport a^d dear delight, ^ 

. ; !lji€ same which Walton loved, whose placid faeo 
Spake him the gentlest of a geatle r%?e— 

.; Awaking early, ere a mountain-height 
J Was reddened by the 4iunbei4rn, met my sighj 
■ / -An image of pure beanty and of grace. 

\ Por lo t^bet'ore my ^yiTwlow, jutting for •* 

' Over the sheeted water, lay asleep 
■ jib her owii ks^trous sifhdow still and deep, 

; :^A milk-white swan I While yet one lingering star 
Stood over her, as loath its eye to take 
■ J^m that fiiir crcSiiture of the silent Jake. 

There are moods of the mftid in these pages speaking 
a moHfc toucliing language than Lindley Murray ever 
dreamed of, recalling landscapes worthy of Claude or 
Turner, and shewing liow^ in the liands of a true 
master of his art, the simplest incident can aw'aken 
, * thoughts that do often Uc too deep for tears/ 

Another marvel 1 We are political — though of no 
particu^r party, being of»en to the best offer froid 
any side, **say 6ie •governorship of India, ^or, by way 
of a genij^ sinecure, the embassy to AVashington — and 
we have a great respect for departed statesmen. On a 
bookstall *at thh railway-station we see a nice little 
volume^ evidently full of statistics and (bplomiicy, 
parliamentary debates, and the struggles of a great 
mind'to break loose from the trammels of faction; for 
on the bat'-k of it' is written in large gold letters the 
name of ^ Peek* Ah! how charming it will be to go 
over again the grand story of tlie rise'and final triumph 
of an honest man ! — the emancipation — the reform — 
j the corn-laws — and then the fatal close that left 
Britannia without a pilot at the helm, ‘when tlic 
winds whistled and the billows roared.’ Honest man ? 
-—great statesman ?*— matchless pilot? It is no such 
thing! It is the collected poen^a of Edmund Peel,* 
ODe%f the sweetest and gentlest minstr ds that ever 
sang in lighted hall, or soutlicd tlie ear of beauty in 
her secret bower. A spirit of Christian cliarity breathes 
over all these charmed lines. Listening to senti- 
XD^ts like these, who can trouble hi mseli^ about the 
wordy war in St Stephen’s, the statecraft and elec- 
tkmeerpig, and speeclnfying and. mystifying even of 
the gi ' c ai eo t of fjnglish ministers? Oli, fortunati 
amcolssl he says, to the happy inhabitants of the 
‘ S^r Island/ ^icU humbler describee’s call the Isle 
Of Wight*: 

> ^Ortiinafte ye 1 who here a refuge find! 
lu the light of a beloved eye, % 

In ime ciUin haven of an equal mind, 

Content in quietude to live and die, • ^ 

Dwell unreproved arft build four hope on high ! 

‘Who, when the powers of slbrin and darkness smite 
The deep, and shadows overcast the sky, 

Draw from the dreamy caves of sound and sight 
Voices of dulcet tone and visions of delight ! 

Fortunate ye I who those flnut cells employ 
To treasure duty alt this earth displays 
Of beauty, and of bounty, and of joy ; • 

: 'Who to the Giver ef all gey^d uprstisc 
: The homage of the heart, continual praise I ^ 

ye, who note in tint and tone 
’ yA g^tu^, haynmny ; who feel the i^e's 
lljd^flury over nature tbi^wn 
P huit,' and flower, on 0 &eam and sparkling 


li 
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iSMTanaacimi, impostor •£ dll-^bnizen 
gijberlui^ at a fannhonse 4oor when 
to t& in itte field, and only sfid 
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the maid ore left in the deserted kitchen-— UDprin< 
cipted as a boggixig-k»tkT writer, with his wife' in thd 
scarlet fever, and three chlldxen lying unbari^ in, the 
house — h^re comes a captivating-looking little volume^ 
bearing on its shield ti^ . irresistible title, Guuk to ^ 
Knowledge of Life.* Aha! now ore lie armed against 
tlu^ tricks of the ring, the swindlings of the bettiUg- 
stand. How do the Casino; get on ?— is the DivaU' 
w’ell frequented? — how about Cremorrbe and the Coal 
Hole? What a pity tliis indispensable friend of the 
Spoon and best coiiipanion of the Pump was pot 
written in the time of Moses Primrose, beibre his 
remarkable purchase of the spectacles I This is the 
true simpleton’s protector — this, sir, is the shortest 
Avay to the knowledge of life. — Tlicre isn’t a word 
abouf tobacco, or Epsom, or Tattersall’s, from begin- 
ning tft epd. The book is by Dr Robert James Mann, 
one of the scientific teachers of the time; sound in 
knowledge, earnest in piy^pose, and, above all writers 
on intricate subjects, gifted with vronderful power of' 
explanation and description. So let us be serious 
while we Utke a glance at the sort of life of which he 
opens. us some of the secrets, and examine what is 
the ^ind of knowledge this compendium of learning 
and science conveys. « 

Tleginnipj*with the lowest forms of organised matter, 
the tale is evolved before us witli the clearness of the 
most lucid order, and the interest of a novel, of tho 
gradual processes conducting to the highest develop- 
ments of animated nature — the human frame, the ope- 
rations of the mind, and, finally, to decay and death. 
The life we are taught in this little volume is thfiP'life 
viQ live ; and there is allusion also to the house we live 
in, the furnishing of all the rooms, and, above all, 
the mystt?riou8 domestic economy of the immortal 
tenant. Whatever requires to be known of the portiODS.« 
of the body, their functions and uses, tho best means 
for tiieir sustentation and healthful action, is here 
displayed and intelligible at a glance. Tho book is' 
a manual of anatomy, and pKysiology, and regimen, all 
in one. Then tlie analogies between the plant and 
animal are clearly pointed out ; the different qualities 
of food, the reasons of their varying effects : nothing 
is omitted which can either gratify the curiosity or 
inform tlie mind. Never, i^trely, was temperance 
lecture more potent than the philosophical analysts 
of the causes and effects of intoxication contained 
under the heading ‘Prink.’ Not that Dr Mann is so 
churlish as to forbid the use of fermented . liquors 
entirely ; but he wjfeil fixes the boundary beyond which 
the coDviviaiist shall not pass without having hpavy 
expiation to pay for his e^ess. * When the blood ia 
kept charged witli alcoJjjiil^e says, ‘ this principle acts 
at Jirst as a powerf^;;^?^citement to most of tlie vital 
organs ; but is an unnatural and superfluous 
ingredient of the blood, and is not wanted there, natpre 
hastens to get rid of the noxious intruder as rapidlyr 
as slie can. She does this by resolving it into carbonio 
acid and water, and by then pouring tllbse out thrdugh 
the lungs. It is perfectly wonderful how rapidly alcohol 
is removed from the system in this way. When, how- 
ever, the alcohol is introduced more rapidly than it 
can be got rid of, the blood beoonms more and more 
charged with it, and tlien the .alcoTiolUed blood tella 
upon cverytpart of the frame: the heart begms 
more quickly and more strongly ; tho skin grows 
and exhales abundance of perspiration ; the seore^|f\ 
organs pour out more of their ordinary pr^uctioum 
than tlvey usually do ; the features grow flushed, this 
eyes brighten, and the powers of the mind are quhikp 
ened.’ But let the social indulger be^nee^ /The 
intellectual powers are deranged under the fl^xiiilaiit 
fnflueoce of alcohol, before, aey of the 
|:functiona tiie boi^ are inuch 
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eerebral masses of the brain are of more exquisite organ* 
isation, and are more fireelj suppled with blood, than 
the other pArts of the body j hence, if the blood be kept 
charged w;ith idcohol, the quickened tliought that is at 
first produced is changed intd^ confusion. Ideas fiow 
very freely, ilUd%ain expression in words, but those 
■words now become foreign to the purpose, and folldw 
each other rapidly and incoherently. The Idghest facul- 
ties of the mind, those of intellect and will, become 
suspended, eren while faculties a deftreo loweV are only 
roi»ed aud excited. Alcohol attaches itself to brain- 
j substance with peculiar avidity. Animals have had a 
I quantity of spirits poured down their throats, and 
I have then been killed soon afterwards, in order that the 
I effect may be examined ; and it has been found that 
there has been considerably more alcohol in their Ji)rain8 
than in any other portion of their body, of e^fual size.* 
The dread story is traced to its terrible ending — through 
the languor and depressioniwhicli follow the excite- 
ment, to the period when the intellectual powers are 
entirely destroyed for the time ; when tl)£ sensorial 
powers arg suspended and placed in till 

drunkenness has its final consummation, ai^the 
dishonoured grave receives its unconscious guest. 

‘77ie fourth stage of in'Joxication h death. Whether 
a man recovers from the Insensibility of intoxication 
or not, depends upon the accident of his having 
swallowed a few drops more or less of the poison, 
under the load of which all his higher vital privileges 
are crushed for the time. It only needs that a little 
mor^ alcohol should be accumulated in the blood, and 
the spinal cord will be rendered inactive under its 
stupifying presence, as well as the sensory and intel- 
lectual organs ; and then the play of the chest, which 
is kept up by its influence, will be stilled, respiration 
tirill cease, venous blood will be serit in addition to 
the alcbhol where arterial blood oiiglit to fiow, and 
^ few failing throbs of the heart will end the life that 
naa been prized so lightly and thrown away so 
guiltily.* * 

How uniform arc the lessons which wisdom teaches, 
wliether furnished from the stores of religion or of 
science ! In this volume, professing to bo a guide 
to the simple scholar, are graspings at the highest and 
noblest objects of hum^n inquiry, which would task 
the wisest of our philosophers. If issued in another 
form, and with more pretentious announcement, it 
would place Dr Mann on the saipc level with some 
i of our highest scientific names. it is, the modesty 
of hiB i)reten8ion masks the man, his title masks 
his iKiok. 



THE EOCK-TOMBS^JKI CYRENE. 

Ws ore most of us familiar with tJib outline of the 
Mediterranean coast of Africa. We well remetnbei* 
that our geographies told us of four or five desperate 
Moorish govengnents which fiourislied not long ago to 
the westward, celebrated for their piracies and slave- 
trade, the terror and the reproach of Christendom ; we 
also recollect that these pirates were severely punished 
by Lord Exmoutlhln end that subsequently a 
large tract of the country was conquered and colonised 
by the French; we |drthor knew, that on \he utmost 
of the east, Egypt lay like a stretch q/ verdure 
iiiinliig the banks of the Nile. Biit our books' intorgi^ 
hpth^^ 0 tliat considerable district which ex- 
hetveen TrlpoU and i although anciently 
tlds lebg^y ye^ hy the sea and the Velpa 

Mouhibifti; wac ccyered with fiourishing cities, poi- 
saksed € •’ttiimerouB popalation, and carried on ail 
*|yory, gold, precious stones, 
ostrieh*ffeai^i,,aiid slaves.. ^ * 

To a "^*7 


hitereBting volume before us, i^tten hy M 
Hamilton, describing a ipur he has recently beSn 
making along thexoastof this poHion of and 


i through the mountains that enclose the grand {tesert 
of Barca.^ He left Malta m 1852, for'Jfongaxi, the. 
I principal seaport on the Gulf of Sidra. Froin thence 
to Gyrene, all 'i barren; it was therefore neoessaty 
tc^ take in a good store of provisions, and be provided 
with a faithful guide. » Ho accordingly bought two 
wretcljed horses — wretched b^causo he could get BO 
better — for himself and servant, hired a quick-stepping 
camel-ridden hy a young ^rab,' who officiated as 
coffee-maker and pipe-filler— to carrjr a light tent, 
carpets, and other articles required during the day, 
and other camels for conveying Jhe remainder of the 
baggage, including a large tent, crowbars, pickaxes, 
and other instruments fo? excavation, with water- 
skins, and six days* allowance of barley for the Horses, 
The feast of Ramadlian prevented our traveller’s 
leaving Bengazi for a month; but orders were 
given to set forward on flie morrow of the Bairam. 
This happened to fall on a Wednesday, a day deemed 
unlucky in the calendar qf the Moslems; ahd no 
(fuantity or quality of arguments could induce the 
guides and Arab attendants to commei^ie the Journej' 
on that dajf. Thursday afternoon w'as the^fore ap- 
pointed ; but fate and the Arabs decreed that the start 
should not take place until Saturday morning,* by which 
time Mr Jlamilton managed to overcome the natural 
dilatoriness of the Arab cliaracter in his servants, ^ The 
route lay through that sort of country familiar to most 
readers of African travels — that is to say, through a 
rough, sandy, rocky, parched plain, vdth scanty vegeta- 
tion, and here and there a beautiful green spot. Of 
course, the wells were objects of great attraction, but 
these were few and far between. Sometimes the ruins 
of a iiiarabut or tower, situated on an eminence not for 
from the track of the caravan, would invite inspection ; 
sometimes n company of BedouiVis might be seen 
skirting the horizon like a small cloud, or gathered 
ill groups round the margins of the wells whilst 
the uncertainty whether their intent were wicked or 
charitable added much to the excitement and in- 
terest of the scene. Beyond Baidar, the ground was 
carpeted w^th a short grass of a greenish-yellow hue^ 
and dotted with thorny plants whose bursting 1^ 
regaled the eye with its rich and lively green«colour. 
Of the remainder of the journey to Gyrene,. was 
composed of a range of low undulating hills, offering, 
according to ouf author’s description, yome of the most 
lovely silvan scenery in the world. T^e country was ' 
like a most beautifully arranged English garden, or 
rather lawn, covered with pyramidal clunlps of ever- 
greens, various!^ disposed, 'as if by the handi of the 
most refiqed taste; while bosquets of juniper and 
cedar trees, relieved by the p^le olive and the bright 
green of the tall arbutu^-treo, afforded a most grateful 
shade fiom the mid-day sun. The immediate approach, 
however, to Gyrene became desert again, and long 
avenues of tombs, hewn in or out of the rock; lii^ 
the Voad, until the ruined towers of the old city- 
walls led into tlie midat of the town, where a narrow 
gorge opened up a magnificent view over pliins 
hills to the blue Mediterranean. Mr Hamiltoii then 
sought out the cav) whence the perennial Sj^g ofiCvre 
I gu8h<^ forth— a spring scarcely less cel^ated inan 
i the celebrated ^untain of ArethusaT-iiBd having 
I quaffed of its llright cool waters^ pUched ^ tent^ 
close by. \ ■: ' ■ 

It was natural that ouT traveller shot# leek 
. this spot first : it was the eidstence of this spring that 
determined the early ixnpdgriuita 4^ 


the site ; and when the qity waS in m a;$«dth its 
prosperity, the principal p^lic buildii$a wm,g^^ 
rofind it. stream of water, hpwever, whkh w 
fountain suppli^ in volump i 





■ palmy of Cyreiie^ If iaisiues frd^^ 

jifttiit'al cbamjel, aTtjttciail);, widened, oii^ falls into a 
flhaUoift\sqi^^^ reseryqii; In the floor of the, cave. A 
jiorti^ of beautiful w to which age glved 

Iiue, formerly >3orned tiie front of the 
^^iottou To the right, an inscription, cut in the rock, 
sM).! remains, recording the restorCitioiil^er the fountain; 
yi'iiUst before it, the foundations of ancient buildings 
,an4 heaps of marble fjiigmei>ts strevr a nayow plat- 
form supported by twd solid walls. Below tl jese, a 
ground'tersace extends, an which stood in olden times 
temples, civic edifices, tl^c agora or place of assembly 
for the people, /liid probably the moiinment of Battus 
mentioned by Pindar. To the left of, but below the 
fountain, massive fragments of marble cornices, fluted 
columns, the foundations of a structure believed to have 
, l^een the temple of Apolld,* and the ruins of a smaller 
ImiidKig of more ancient construction, of which tiie 
lower parts of four pillars remain in position, arc still 
to be met witli. In this and a neighbouring ruin, Mr 
Hamilton made some excavations; but a few bronze 
and ivory fragments, a few vessels of terra-cotta of the 
very bldcst workmanshif^ a part of an alabaster vase 
of remarkable thinness, aad a finely draped statue of\i 
lioman^ empress, ithe arms and head of which were 
' gone, W'qje all that rew'arded his trouble. ' 

The best preserved monument in Cyrenc, how^ever, is 
\ the old Greek Vheatre; the external wall and nearly 
three-fourths of the circle occupied by tlie^scats, are 
stilly perfect} only tlie proscenium is wanting. Of 
the Scats, twenty-four rows remain visible above the 
mass of ruins; and judging from tiie .space occupied by 
tUes0, there may be ten or twelve rows more beneath, 
^lie.tiieatrc itself is built iii the side of a hill, and the 
rampart-w^all, which rises to the level of tlie orchestra, 
is nearly forty feet high. The principal street of the 
city, the street of Battus, leads from the theatre, 
through a narrow ravine, the sides of which are steep, 
but present smooth surfaces, in some of which tombs 
have evidently been excavated, but which our traveller 
not the leisure to explore. On the summit of a 
inll to the w'est, further ruins wore di«covcred, con- 
a^isting of the corner of a tower-looking building, the 
;SUb'-Btructure8 of which were very large. A good cubical 
«li^ of white marble— on the four sides of/ivliich w'ere 
b^8>'reUefs, representing a figure standing in n four- 
and a votive inscription, which it was 
.;4iiQ^ulUio deci — w'as the principal object ofanti- 

wdiicli rewarded the researches of Mr Hamilton ; 
>’^4 f^veii tbisjpelic did not long exk>t after he had 
it, for some Ai^bs, having sotm him stopping 
jbejfol^ ap^ i^parently interested in examining it, defaced 
the blc^k af soon as his back was turned. 

ill strong feeling of jealotftsy agai nst. anti- 

quarian irayellers exists amongst all Arab populations. 
It is not ihat they do qpt like to have their tombs and 
monument imeddlcd with, fgr they take no j^ossible 
care of them themselves; they.csmnot, however, con- 
. ccive the idea of i^rsons coming from a distance, and 
laying, out money in digging ^d excavating, onjy to 
gratify an ahtiquarian curiosity. They imagine that 
those Christians who visit thsse spots from Europe, 

I are the descendants of the ancient inhabitants of 
, country, and come to find treasures revealed to 
.t^riK by family tradifioh/ ifhis iifipression of course 
'makes the native averse to all excavation; aivl like 
, ;,ithe; ®0g manger, he,lviU qpt excavate liim- 

indolent to do sq, a^if it were in his 
Ifilowno one els^ tq/lxcavate. *On one 

K . 0 men emj^ed by Mr Hamilton were 
•ow'e ' ruins, v a ' , :body ; of Bedouins 
Iheid' tb.'deiist.- ' .As'- they 
1 ^, iti|d seemed feady Jo enforce their , de- 

(r vpete, Mr HaniUton refused to 
t* w^^hed. He kneiv well *tfie JiStm 
: the desired effect Tlie 


pedouirts ret!Wd;%i(il;er some albrcatibnj w erided 
In nothing, and a rejfe&ion of ttie interruption never 
occurred. Another catise of annoyance krdSe fi'bm 
the fanaticism of tho people. A reputed 
inhabited a ruin near* the cave beside which'^ Mr 
Hamilton had pitched liis tent, threatened that if he 
again darkened his door by his infidel shadow 
w'ould shoot him. The next day, however, ^r 
Hamilton purposely passed, and found a com^ahy bf 
thirty Ai^abs prepared to obstruct his passage : he 
therefore passed boldly through them ; but >yhen» he 
had gone a short way beyond, a stone Was thrown at 
him, which fortunately misse^its aim. Undaunted, 
Mr Hamilton turned bock, ara inquired , who threw 
the stone. This information of course he could not 
get, l^ut he laid a complaint against the whole ^'om-^ 
pany beAfore the cadi ; they w'cre therefore* all 
punished, whilst he proceeded with his operations 
without molestation or hinderaiicc. 

The glory of Gyrene, that wdiicli attracted Mr 
Hamilton’s principal attention, was the necropolis. 
Amongp'; 'Yts thousand monuments, many, retain the 
trac^'^M their ancient magnificence, and by these the 
i skill and taste with which the chisel of the statuary 
w^as liandled may he judged. * ‘ Some feelings of melan- 
choly,’ wTites our author on entering this silent and 
deserted suburb, ‘must be tiw'akened in every visitor 
as he follow'S those long lines of violated sepulchres 
ranged along the sides of the hills, obtruding far into 
i the i>l{iin bclovv, and stretching in every direction 
j across the table-land to the south. Tho simple ^sar- 
cophagus and the proud mausoleum now^ alike gapo 
I tcnantless; perpetuating neither the affection of the 
I survivors, nor the merits of the dead, they are mute 
I as to their liistory, their fate, and almost their names. 

; Barbarian hands have distiirbcd the relics and rifled 
the treasures wliieh lliey once contained ; the existbnee 
of such treasures must have been tho incentives to. , 
and can alone account for, the universal violation of 
the tombs— hatred, if profifloss as well as toilsome, is 
seldom thus unrelenting ! ’ 

Tiie principal sepulchres of the necropolis seem to 
j belong to two epochs. The. earlier epoch is indicated 
by the impressive monoUUiic vastness peculiar to the 
infancy of architecture; thcflatter, by the minute 
yet graceful decorations always traceable to a more 
advanced stage .and perfect development both of art 
and science. To an intermediate period, observes Mr 
Hamilton, may bq^^cribed the cave-tombs faced with 
masonry, and th#%rcular iemplc-sliapcd monuments , 
which are frequently to be met with ; wliilst tlie plain 
sarcoplmgus, rising frorntj^ie rock out of 'n^hicih it has 
been hewn, and of wrfhlRli it still forms a part, may . 
belong to any epQj^^^ 

Tlie sarcophsfj, the immediate receptacles of the 
•dead, w'ere arranged in a low chamber, entered froip an : 
exterior court. In the sides and floors of this clmmbd^, 
cavities w ere cut to the number of twelve or six^ij, 
and cadi cavity held one sarcophagus^ Occasidiiitnjf, 
the sarcophagus w as double, and capable, thei^fdre, 6f , 
holding tw^o bodies. Sometime.s, instead of the Ipiv ; 
chamber, a long low' gallery opened upon, a Sdric^ of; 
rooms having two or three tier% of ; cairitiek,^^ c 
capable of containing two sarcophagi. The interiors 
of ipost Of these chambers woto left in a J ^Uj|h 
unpolished style; but in a few, indications qf pa^ 
and piaster having been used still remaiim^ Whilst: 
pl^frs exhibited beautifully ’finished stono*Wofk aiiil; 
polychroinatic decoraUons. The fi^fade with^whlqh 
the entrance was generdiy tidomed, wheij in 

masonry, was ' very ' fine,.^ .n'i/ihe ' 'li^kqh . jiMeS'- nbd . 
fallen columns yiuch stretftlie ground - tthiipy tb||ifyi 
\)no sepulchre iij is^ 

’■'the i’Dte.r^or' walls' 
of cohsiderable alft 1^ 

ration. Ttie mbsit 4^ 
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a ,group consistini; of two wre8tl«?r8 engaged in 
contest, and a third lying on ■•the ground ; whilst 
what may .be the umpire with the prize-cup, or an 
attendant with the pil-cruise, is looking on in the 
comer. To the tight are two more figures, distinct 
from the former group, one of whom seems to be 
inviting the other, apparently a youth, to enter«a 
doorway to which he points. It is not improlmblo this 
is intended to, represent symbolically the genius of 
youth urging him to enter the Temple of Batne. To 
th^ follows a figure draped in a flowing robe, his head 
crowned witli ivy or vine leaves,* his right hand 
extended, and in his left a lyre; then succeeds an 
orator with a roll of p(|)yru8 in his hand, and then a 
musician playing upon a lyre. There are also other 
groups still more elaborate. In one of them, which 
contains eight figures, all crowned with ivy^alicrald 
is represented blowing a horn, and an attendant 
carrying a square chest. Af^er this appears a headless 
form, then a person playing on a lyre, surrounded by 
seven others ; whilst a little further on, we have a male 
figure in a tragic mask, apparently dcch%i]mig to a 
female, al^ masked, and acct)rnpanicd hy seveiNStend- 
.ants, crowned with garlands. On either side olF the 
doorway of the sepulchre, a lion and tiger figlit and a 
hunt are depicted. The lion is attacking a bull, and 
close by is a tiger preparing to spring upon the neck 
of the lion. Above, are stags, gazelles, dogs, and 
chacals. Spears are flying about in all directions. 
On the opposite side, separated by a column supporting 
a yase, a man letting slip a greyhound, a stag, two 
hait^s, and numerous dogs, indicate at once the subject 
of the picture. 

Before concluding tliis sliort account of the tombs 
of CyrenCi we must describe a monument that exists 
near the theatre, and, according to Mr Ilarnilton, one 
pf the inost^ splendid in the city. It consists of a vast 
chamber entirely excavated in the rock, the entrance 
^of which is adorned by a portico supported by five 
square pillars, and ah innw chamber of smaller dimen- 
sions. Sometimes, instead of chambers for tlic sar- 
cophagi, sarcophagi hewn out of the living rock arc 
found. These occur in groups, rising one above the 
otheiV on the top of the low hills ont of which they 
are cut. Tlio four sides of some of tliese sarcoplingi 
stand out of the rock sometimes oiil/ three, or even 
two, are thus separated; sometimes three or four arc 
collected together in one line, with no other division 
than a small space between the lids, and a narrow 
gutter to carry off the rains accumulating from their 
j sloping roofs. 

To complete the idea ^f the necropolis, or rock- 
tombs of Gyrene, wo must eudeavour to picture to 
our minds the fig-tree, the olive; oleander, and the 
cypress, lending, as in the Wady^dl Ghadir, their 
yariojas and contrasting hues to the sombre beauty of 
thu scene. We are sorry wo cannot accompany Mr 
Hamilton in his visits to Uerna, Tolmeita, and Tancrn, 
or cross with him the Desert, and tell of his experiences 
at the oasis of An gila, or hia perils and imprisonment 
at Siwah. This part of his work is not, how^ever, 
altO^ther new , to the reader, Homeniann, Bcllefond, 
and 3^^ Bayle St John having previously given us 
accounts of these unchanging oases. But Gyrene 
^joys a peculiar interest. It is one of |hose places 
mentioned in the New Testament— the parts of fjbya 
abont Oyrene— whence came some of those listening to 
the appeal of the apostle Peter. Gyrene was founded 
:by a P^ian named Battus, 700 years before the 
Gtoii^tiah era, and wa 9 called after Gyre, a daughter of 
kii^ of.^eXapithse, a bold and courageous woman. 
^y^)[^l^^nds;^ assoda^^ with its foundation. It 
itJ^npt pur intention to pursue its history. We tna)% 
however, , mention tha^ to Ptolemy, who sue- i 

,c?«aS!4;;Amknndci^ittJEgyp^ it assumed the 
of to^'A fegnlar- 


|ofcrnment, the people enjoying unrestrained; liberty, , 
and hence tho^place was a fa^urite rhsoft of ilie 
persecuted Jews,# who fbrined hem A ehlo^ At 
length it was merged into a libmah pro^hcA in •con- 
junction with Crete; and in the divisibn^pf jthe dknpim 
fell to Constantinople, whoso misfortunes miseiieB* 
during the declme fully shared. The noihad* Arab 
tribes in the ^end acquired the nscendaiiejr; : ttd 
Qirrene, the splendid capital of Pentapolis, shomf Pf ^ 
her ancidnt quceiiliness and beauty, became a wa$lb 
and sdlitary city. ^ ^ ^ 

A NEW WAY 01' MAKIlf6 MONEY. 
Tuinitv Tisrm— hot, dusty, feverish Trinity Term — 
liras over at last ; the macc-bcaret liad taken away his 
bauble, and deposited the sgnie in a strong-box, where 
it was destined to remain until the 2d of Nov^ber; 
the Lord Chancellor had smiled a learned smile as 
he doffed bis robes, and thought of the Kentish hop- 
gardens; Sergeant Swillens had dried bis eyes, red 
with miicli weeping over the matrimonial quarrels of 
*his own, his nafivo land;* the exciting case ofj Potts 
g. Kobinson, together with the tender correspondence 
exchanged between that ‘ iSwly maiden in lie?>flower,- 
as my friesd Bob Strongo touehiflgly described his 
client, the barmaid of ‘The Hole in the Wall,’ and 
that profligate young aristocrat, En^gn Rpbinson of 
the — Bt West India Jieglment ; even my owi# little 
suit aboftt a mill and a water-course, on which I had 
expended considerable forensic eloquence, anJ, in 
imitation of a distingiiislied living statesman, had, 
il propos de botles^ instructed the bucolic minds of 
twelve sturdy Britons as to the glorious nature of the 
Bill of Bights— all these things had passed away, 
and w^e were let out of fcIiooI for the long vacation. 

Now, I maintain that no one but a lawyer who has 
spent the loveliest part of the summer cooped up in 
lialf-siiffocating courts, too often wasting entire days 
on the back-benches, vainly waiting for tliat ‘ occasion ' 
sudden* which, alas! so seldom comes, can appreciate 
fully the magic of those three little words- the long 
vacation. Visions of green fields and mountain-gleils 
— if his tastes be pastoral: of pump-rooms, circulating 
libraries, umbrella-sluiped hats, and telescdpic views of 
mermaids Emerging from bathing-machines — if social ; 
of the moors or the Mediterranean— ^f adveijturous : 
these float across his mind in delightful confusion. 
Two entire months to go where he likes, d(f*wdiat he 
likes, and dre8| how he likes !— why. it is absolutely 
worth while going througli a course*v)f Fem qh Con* 
tingeut Remainders — and these are big words— fo relish ; 
those two months wdth the true smack.* Fancy nie, 
then, most benevolent reader, seated one finj August 
night in my solitary chambers in the Temple, smoking 
the j)ipe tif tranquillity, listening to tlie gentle pl^$li 
of the fountain belovq and rilvolving In my mind a 
number of cheap p^esfria-n excursions. At length I 
grow so erabarrasseiTiri the choice, that I am more than 
half inclined to take my gun, and ramble quietly do^n * 
to my dear old aunt in Devonshire— when I 
recollect receiving sonje months ago a letter froth fiy 
friend, Fritz von H — — . I was too busy at tjbo lime 
to ^ay much attention to its contents, ^Specially as' 
they were convey througli the^edluto of Oemw 

language, in a luind by Hb means thh ; 

so tlfkt I now opened my desk, aM fepei^sid the 
epistle, which i found .contained; ah Int^mAjtlpn of 
the nt^rriago oA the High well-boi^ i^Wflhrr v 

H with the ilitto Fraulelni Bertha TOit S— -,*• 

Land, what was much betiei^ A piAssing 
coiho and vuit him in his: ij^odo ih ^ 

Strasse. . . ■ ... \ .L/L ;l" v-' ^ 

Fritz had been n^v^lege-dmWsSbr^^;^ 

; -. 08 * tl'rey say " in.. . Q,eirhii'fthy^\’'.And'''I .■ had^itfeyer-.sfeen; the:' ■ 

[ kihdheartc^ '.fellow. WeLphJifei ' ! ■ ' 




y WB bn the bridgs of Hayonce-^^ to sbavo ofTiax/ 

m^^bes, and beo^me a member of* tho Honourabie 
S&siety of 4ie Middle Temple ; and (py friend to enter 
the Sd Xjbliui Begiment of His Imperil Boyal MiyeBty 
Bmperor of Anatria. My mind waa mode up in 
«a minute. I wrote a few letters, thrust ha!lf-a*dozen 
<d^an blurts into my knapsack, hunted out my pass- 
pdK, and by noon next day wa/ pleinantly steaming 
down the TlimneB in the AntM'erp boat. — ^After^'a 
lounge through Belgiuiio, I uMe my way to Heidel- 
bergf, and engaged a voiturier to drive me over<;o the 
village whdi'e my frieftd *i*esidcd. To my surprise, on 
leaohifig ..W- '<■■■■ y , ahd inquiring the direction of the 
house, mine host immediately assumed an air of pro- 
fotunl respect. He was delighted, he said, to be of 

scarFlce to any friemk of the noble Baron von H ^ 

and would himself accompany me to the schloss ; hut 
.' just at this instant a handsome open carriage drove 
up toHhe door, and a gentleman alighting, inquired 
whether any English traveller had recently passed 
through the village—thatt in case such a person 
arrived, he was immediately to be conveyed to the 
cUBtle, as a visitor from that country was hourly 
expeefed. !For a moment, I could scarcely believj 
that the polished stranger ♦before me was the veritable 
i'ritz of yore;«^but all doubts were speedily removed 
by his refM^gnising and welcoming me wUh a warmth 
that would seem exaggerated to an Englishman accus- 
tomed^niy to oAr own undemonstrative manners. 

As Boon as the first greetings were over, I ckschaTged 
my slender bill at the gasthaus^ handed rny knapsack 
to the astonished chasseur, and took my seat in the 
carriage by my friend's side. He was in high spirits, 
aud whipped the horses on to a gallop, until we 
reached a pretty lodge>gate, through whi(;h we drove 
up to a charming coimtry-house, constructed out of 
tlie remains of a feudal castle that had formerly 
belonged to a robber-knight, whom tradition named as 
an ancestor of the ^present proprietor. A servant in 
livery now conducted me to my bedroom, from whose 
Gothic windows 1 could feast my eyes on the scenes 
whefh so many years of my boyhood, had been spent, 
and drink in the full beauty of tha'l; unrivalled land- 
scape), with the Khine in the distance, like a huge 
eUver snake^winding along through that ‘land of joy,' 
as the dear old minnesdngers called this teiTitory. 1 
was next introduced to Madame la Earoune, a very 
' eliarmiitg girl, with the clear blonde complexion and 
' homely grace so characteristic of her countrywomen — 

. a ^ welcomes you as a cousin or very near 

Connection of the family. The dinwterVas excellent; 
the Siltefy fiparkled in the rich crystal; tlie Stein- 
bergier bad |he true amber glow ; and above all, the 
cpil^ and cqnaster, served afterwarda in a delicious 
littk ilttoking^roo whose walls gutteTed with a 
&ntastie .^hS'iri^ of the pipes of all nations, were 
abBolUtefy all that moiial man* could desire. Hetlly, 
thcmgbt 1 to rpyself, as I la^siwake that nighty Fritz 
must by Bpme clandestine means dr other have Income 
• possessed of Aladin*B lamp, Fortunatus's purse, or one 
of those de%htfiil machines for converting gold out 
/of dry leaveii, so plentiful in the reign of Haroun al 
Has<diid of blessed memory, buf which seem unfortu- 
nately to have entirely disappeared with the califate I 
|:;of Bagdad. There waa something fairy like and xmfml 
f in ;^i^thi8 wealth; antf bad lifo awaking next 

‘ that the schlosB had taai8^d into thift air, 

; . : ^ the inmate of a cottageyn the middle of 

' old friend FrM the forester, and 


Ariih Bertha, m an aiiple-green spacer, 
slmuld have expressed much astonish- 
l | 1 ira|her fancy I anticipated some fbeh 
tak^ pSoe, and was consegfiiaily Bliglitly 
nothing saperriiKturiil had 
M To explain thiSj I m^i 

A little jwcifet concerning Fritx's previous 


position in the wfWld. He was the son of a^^r offlcec, 
who had made the Campaign of Moscow u^der that 
German hero, Prinoe Bmille ofHesse-DaHustadt,^ a 
had, by strict economy, been enabled to send his son 
to the university of Heidelberg,: where we fimt became 
acquainted. But nature never li|traded that my friend 
shpuld become a doctor of pbfinsopliy ; and so, after 
neglecting his lectures, fightjng a score of duels, and 
making a grand reputation at the ibt^ps, his fat^r 
removed him in despair, and, with some difficulty, pro- 
cured him a cadetship in the Austrian hussars. Here, 
as elsewhere, he soon became a leading favourite ; Ids 
handsome person and generous qualities rendered him 
the admiration of the ladies and^lhe pride of his corps; 
ho ate, drank, danceil, made merry like a lion-hearted 
dragoon as he was, and got into debt. Two years ago, 
he w'jt>te me a very desponding letter, wlierein he 
stated his embarrassed circumstances, and bis intention 
of seeking active service in some other land ; so that 
his present affluence naturally astonished me, and I 
could only account for his good-fortune by ascribing it 
entirely ^his wife. However, as he never evinced 
any to be communicative on this pdint of his 

histoin^ 1 felt a delicacy in alluding to the subject, and 
gradually dismissed it from ii^y mind. . 

We had a glorious autumn 1 The fine, bracing air 
of the Berg Strassc sent the blood coUrsing through 
my veins witli a tingling alacrity unknown for many 
a weary month of my parchment-life. The glow' and 
keen enjoyment of youth seemed again restored to me, 
and I met with no unlucky conlre-ienips to disturb noy 
perfect enjo3'meiit. Both m3' friends were the kindest 
of all conceivable hosts and liostesaes, ever scbeiniiig 
little parties of pleasure or excursions into the neigh- 
bouring mountains, and rendering the same doubly 
attractive by their fine social qualities. Then on grand 
occasions, Fritz and myself used to dep^t in greaj^ 
splendour for the chase ; and I felt that, for a Chancery 
lawyer, I really representCHl pretty respectably the 
race of British Nimruds amvl this conclave of hirsute 
cavaliers. 

But alas! and alas! even the long vacation wdll 
pass away ; and the brown woods and falling leaves, 
now warned me that Micliaelmas term was n^ar at 
hand, and that I must prepare for my departure homo 
— home ! What a bitter mocki^>y there was in Uie very 
idea of my home! — a home in the Temple, where my 
most cordial welcome would proceed from an ancient 
female of unattractive aspect (my laundress !), and. a 
dismal hobblede}ioji||with a profusion of unkempt red 
hair (my clerk !) . 

One evening tow'ards the close of my visit, mtz 
and I w'ore sitting aloi^ irf the mucAsnamer, chatting 
pleasantly over ouroB^ friendship, and recaUing the 
burschen life witlurffl its vanished joys and sorrows. 
It was' a wi%night. The wind how'led in fitful gusts 
^ross the m%ntainB, and came moaning through the 
old belfry in "accents of despair. Heavy masses of 
clouds scudded rapidly along the heavens, and every- 
thing betokened' a storm. It was just such a night 
as the spectral huntsman and his lawless gang would 
choose for their unearthly glee amidst the Hiurz 
Moimtains — such a night as, if sleeping aloiie lit a 
certain ruined tower not far distant, I shouldi fully 
expect abou^ two o’clock the panel of the wainscot ting 
toopdU Vlith an unearthly sound, and a lady in white to 
advance stealthily to ihy side, and imprint rAihss frozen 
kisses on my brow, then; > wi th uplifted finger and a 
repinachful glance, slowly again retire. Ju fact, it 
was one of those nights wbep, bluster- 
are all of us superstUious, 

1 would asBuredly preibr tbe society u l^ 

SUnidn over a steam^g boM 0^ 

alone in any ruined towet to nny fBxt ^ 

;The windi'-rose- ;;higher vand 
sbri^oowl mingled 
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'buying «t the inbon. We dfbv nearer the fire, 
threw a fresh leg on, and smoked hard. My friend was 
evidently distrait and uneasy; and after an unusually 
long pause, during which he puffed out enormous 
mouthfuls of smoke, he turned suddenly round and 
said;' 

‘ Harry, since you have been here, you have oijten 
wondered how I bccani,e possessed of my present 
fortune. I knpw it. I could see it in every look. I 
enjoyed mystifying you ; but I n<yer intended letting 
yuu depart without telling you how I made my money. 

' You remember a Werterish sort of letter I wrote you 
a year or two ago. About that time, I was in con- 
siderable trouble. regiment had been stationed 

for some montiis in a small town on the Bohemian 
frontier ; and, as I had nothing else to do, I managed 
to fail in love, veritably over head and ea^js 'hi love, 
with the daughter of a neighbouring nobleman. At 
first, all went on prospei^usly enough, and I had 
already constructed some very magnificent cJidteaux 
en Espagne for our future abode. My Jove was amply 
returned: and the confiding innocence young 
country ^rl, fresh and pure as one of her o^v^noun- 
tain-flowers, contrasted so favourably with tiie artificial 
graces of the great ladies I had recently left in Vienna, | 
that I felt a tremulous rapture, difficult to describe, in 
possessing thi affections of so pure a heart. Matters i 
went on in this happy way for some time ; but “ alwnys 
to woo and never to wed,” altliougii good in a song, 
becomes a bore in reality ; so I screwed up suflicient 
courage one afternoon, as wc were sitting alone chatting 
“ Across the walnuts and the wine,” to ask the count's 
consent to our marriage. He seemed perfectly asto- 
nished, and asked me what fortune I hud to support a 
wile upon. Here was a knock-down blow to all my 
hopes. Fortune — my fortune ! Surely it must be a 

► joke for Sipy one to ask Lieutenant Frit;? von H 

what his fortune was. But 1 resolved to use no decep- 
tion ; BO I gave the old gentleman a minute and graphic 
account of my worldly possessions. As 1 concluded, 
he rose, saying very quietly : 

“1 wish to avoid all recriminations. If you have 
been wrong in playing the rdle of an adventurer— 
pardkm the expression — I was equally to blame in 
encouraging your visits ; therefore I cast no reproacli 
upon your conduct: it? was what men ot the world and 
romance- writers would applaud. Now, lot tliero be 
no further doubt on this subject. You are a suitor 
for my daughter’s hand; lier affections, you say, are 
already yours, and 1 believe yopir general cliaracter 
to^be fair and honourable. • 1 therefore will not raise 
any unnecessary obstacle^ in the way of your union” 
(I was ready to embrace the old fellow for joy), 
“but there are conditions” (m/ face fell immediately) 
“ which must be fulfifted before>^my consent can be 
Obtained. I consider that it would not^jas prudent for 
two young people in your station of life io marry much 
under a yearly income of 6000 fiorins. ' My daugl iter’s 
matriage-poriicn will not exceed tlie moiety of this 
sum. Therefore, my young friend, you will see tiiat 
‘Until you can make up the difference, I should not be 
doing my duty were I to yield to your wishes;” and 
so saying, be rang the bell, and bowed me out of the 
room with perfefi courtesy. 

‘ I left the house mechanically without qpying a word. 
1 WUfl quite stupified, and continued so tbf the next 
ikw days* 1 have the recollection of wriljng a letter 
to the dear girl I was losing, but what about, it would 
^uzadO me much to tell. At length the colonel, seeing 
how lU i ^ mouth’s leave of absence, 

imd Odvis^ me strongly to travel. Ccring but UtUe 
wool, I found myself, after a week’s ramble, 
%pOSit«a one afternoon just outride the pretty vijitge 
Of wOtere I .engaged a quiet lodging for a 

■ The^ scenery pleased me ; and 

tbt I* cared 


,^y believe, foi? drinking, or gaming, or s^iality of 
any kind. Tiiilt evening I read {MurS ot E^anan^ took a 
stroll in the Fraaikfort road, and to bed* at 

an early hour. When I awoke next mformOg,, the first ^ 
object that met my eye was a.large heap of ^goM care- j 
fully pil^ up on the^dressing-table. Strange that 1 \ 
had not noticecL it before. I must have mistaken my 
bedroom, or made’some confounded blunder; av I 
immediately rang the bell, and demanded an explana- 
tion of the mystery, ^’lie landlady could not solve 
it; I»wae in my own room; no money was left there 
last night ; the servants had Neither seen i,ur heard any 
one moving about the •house; cdn^p^uently, 1. must 
have placed the gold on the table myself. 

‘Unable to get at any explanation, I carefully counted 
the money, wi»ich amounted to the large sura of 10,000 
florins, and locked it up^in my portmanteau, fully 
expecting to have a claimant for it in the course of 
tlie day. But, to my great surprise, no such^person 
appeared, and I went to bed that night with tliese 
riches still in my posseiision, previously taking the 
precaution to lock id'y door and place the key under 
my pillow. Tlio following morning, a similar heap of 
^old and bank-notes stood on my table. 1 sprang out 
of bed, unl(X;ked my portm^hiieau, and found tl^o money 
I had depc^ltcd there untouched. 4 n«xt examined the 
room : there was no entrance but tlirough thg door, and 
tins was fastened, and the key safely stowed away 
under tl»e pillow. 1 now called the labdlad}^, and some- 
what stbrnly rebuked licr for permitting these practical 
jokes in her house; bub the poor woman's fape too 
plainly shew’ed that she at least was innocent of all 
participation in them ; so tJjat I again counted tlio 
money, and place<3 it with the other sum. 

‘That night, before going to bed, I made a minute , 
survey of the prcinisos, carefully hasping the window 
and lotiking tJie door; but tlie good fairy wlio supplied 
me so liberally with gold, w'as not to be shut out thus 
easily, and I found on awakening a larger sum than 
ever on my table. It was perfectly useless asking the 
landlady or servants any further questions — they only 
stared at me ; and the otJ»er lodgers were by no vueans 
persons of affluence. Unable, therefore, to arrive at 
.any satisfactory conclusion, I rambled about the pro- 
menade in H'somewliat dreamy state of mind that day. 

1 thought people seemed to look at me in a peculiar 
manner as 1 passed along, but this was probably mere 
fancy ou my part. Towards evening, I received a 
letter from iny darling girl, saying that she had at 
length succeeded in inducing her father to accept me 
as his future'*BpBi-in-law, and that ^icy were now on 
their way to Honabiirg. The count added a few lines, 
wherein he stated tliat this decision was^caused partly 
by his daughty’s entreaties and failing health, and also 
by the excellent character my colonel had given him 6{> 
me. Yot can easily imagine my joy at this unexpected 
an\iounceinent; in fiict, it vifts almost greater L 
could with safety bear in my then excited state^bf , 
mind. Brimful off happiness, I ate a light supper that 
evening, smoked two or three pipe.s, and was sound, 
asleep long before nigidnight ; but although went, Ifo: 
bed at an early hour, I felt unusually lethargic in the 
morning, and when ^ awoke, it was ten o’c^ocki . kod, 
the count was waiting for me in the a^piping room. 
I*8prang out of bed to embrace him. 

“ Hold, sir I ” said he^idrawiilfe himself up prpttdlg- ** 
profhised ray daughter’s hand to a poor but honourable 
man; it shall /lever be given to a wealthy Wkckleg’* 
—and he poinfed scornfully to tke tablp, as 

usual, lay a mask of bank-notei and gold. ' / 

‘ I felt the blood mount fo my head ma lie uttqred 
Ikese words, but I made a and ^ fibh; to he calm. ^ 

“My deaf sir,” I repliedi kifov^you do hdfwiah 
to add insult to my 'other mislbrti^es, fixid thyofow 
i attribute those Hiikib expressfons eati^ to mis- 
Ippreheuaiom I imrer wiOf a gambler, i have 
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eveif extenuate my many trftnsjfx^il^. 
slpirtj ^trt i flolemrily assure you that i never was a 
. Mt me know th^ name your informant, 

Sie ehall either eat his owti words or hitc the dust 
telbrd' another day is oyer.” ^ / 

; ‘The count shook his head, and pointed to the heap 

^By everything that is holy }n thii world, I swear 
that t am ignorant of how that money came into tills 
room I” ' o ^ • 

‘ Tlie count still shook Jiis head, and smiled irorfically. 
In the Ifiame Oocl, here on niy bended knees, I 
repent that oath 7 and ns k solGier and a man of honour, 
I pledge my life that what I have sw'orn is true.” 

‘The count still shook liis head, and his lips wore the 
same incredulous sniKe. 

** If, sir, you neither believe my oath as a Christian, 
ttbr my word as a gentleman,” said I, rising indignantly, 
**t have nothing further to add, save merely this— 

thdt had any other man but the Count von S 

insulted mo in this manner, his conduct should not 
. have passed with impunity. For your daughter’s sake, 
for th^ deep love I shall ever hear towards her, I am 
ephtent to suffer this indignity unavenged;” and I rang 
the bclkfor the servant to Spen the door. 

“ You renounce* all pretension to my* daughter’s 
hand ? ” said the count, perfectly Unmoved. 

' ^ Never!” c^ied I passionately — “never at the 

bidding of a fickle and remorseless tyrant 1— never 
until she herself renounces me.” ^ 

; “ She has done so ! ” calmly replied my viai tor, opening 
Ins pockct-bpbk and delivering to me a letter. 

‘I clutched the paper franticly in my hand — I 
'fastened my eyes on the well-known characters. It 
was too true— she discarded me! In a few calm but 
decisive sentences, blotted with tears, but not other- 
wise evincing any grief, she acquainted me with my 
doom. The missive fell like a stone from my grasp, 
and aii icy diill shot into my heart. 

“You no longer refuse my request?” asked the 
count, moving across the room. 

“f do not, sir,” replied I, with a great ifort at self- 
control, all my pride coming to my temporary assist 
ance. “I willingly renounce every claim to your 
; daughter’s hand, and hope she may enjoy the Iiappiness 
she so fully deserves. With the greatest linagimible 
pleasure*, count, I renounce friefidshipj ami inist 
lhat jpiir chivalrous conduct on tliis occasion will ever 
csm^lnue'to be 'a subject of self-gratulation. I have 
^^^btmpur to wish you a very good-iyorning, Count 
yoU'S-mt;*’ ands'lio saying, I most courteously attended 
my vjiilSir tp th,e door. • 

, ; I staggered hack to my chamber, 

ifefc senseless into, the aim-chair. How 

ioug X e^tiiilied there, I cannot say. Tiie hours passed 
without iny toki^ the slightest heed of tlfbir 
Jfiight Br^i^fastwas bfbught th me, and I ate if; the j 
same with dinner and supper* them heartily,*! ^ 
beUeve, but without the slightest appetite. I smoked, I 
T drank; wine, but all mechanically, as it >vere,' without ! 
enjoyment, and yet i was not positively ill. One 
single thought, the thought ^of my mysteriously 
ficqulrcd wealth, preyed upon my mind with the 
.UiPrbid tenacity peculiar to an Overstrung nervous 
f,i|yetem. It haunted me like a sjipctre, that heap 
■ ; and I would nave v^lingly giveu the whole 

by what stealthy meah*! it came* into' 
But fruitless were Vny endeavours 
;^t6 and I finally determined, by 

my mind, and at the same time con- 
of the injustice he had dene roe, 
the municip^ atithprities, 
pjpptflb'e/.m to^their' care,' for. tne'-. benefit of 
one claimed it withlu a' cei^in' 


place.. After ’forniiiiigi 
ipuch relievccV antf - took''Up ! 


my hat ibr a silrbU; It was a lovely evening, iiiiid' 
groups of gay proufenaders were out enjoying the 
balmy summer air; and at a short dlstanee from the 
village, I met the cotifit,^ bis daughter, and an elderly 
gentleman, who vras tallcing to his companions in an 
unusually grave manner. As I approached, the 
stranger gazed at me with mueh apparent interest, 
the others passing by with a .very slight mark of recog- 
nition. I observed, however, that the poor girl looked 
pale and much dejckcted; and cut to the quick by the 
spectacle of her unhappiness, yet smarting pnder a 
sense of her cruel conduct, I returned home,, fully 
resolved to depart in the course of the tbllowing day, 
and by active employment in’ some foreign country, 
endeavour to forget my past misery. 

‘To my infinite surprise, however, I was awakened 
next fiSo^ning by a loud rapping at the door, and on 
opening it, was warmly embraced by the count, who, 
with many apologies for^ his harSh conduct, begged 
that I w'ould dismiss all recollection of it from my 
mind. 

‘ I stajMl back, rubbed my eyes, and sti^ed at my 
compjj^on in perfect amazement. Was he mad ? or 
was T dreaming? or were we, both of us a couple of 
lunatics ? I felt my head wsyider, and knew not what 
to say. 

“ Forgive me, my dear bo)^” said ho, pressing my 
hand — “forgive me for my unjust suspicions yestewlay; 
and if you can so far forget wliat then transpired, my 
daughter may still live to be a happy woman.” Here he 
g.Hve me a letter from her, full of repentance, of joy 
at my innocence, and of passionate love. “ 

* I was more amazed tlinn ever. The usual heap of 
rouleaux and bank-notes, my fairy gift, lay on the 
dressing-table; nothing was altered; why theOi this 
violent change in the count’s conduct? I began to 
suspect that his mind was sliglitly disordered, aneb 
that this w'as the real cause of his eccentric behaviour. 
He evidently guessed at my thoughts, for ho said, witli ‘ 
a quiet smile : ^ 

“No, no, my boy; it is not so; but I will at once 

explain this strange story. After you loft V- , my 

daughter’s health appeared to bo in danger of breaking 
down; and liearing Colonel von Stein speak so ffnrodrr 
ably of 3 ’our character, I determined on waiving all 
further objections to your union ; hut no sooner had I 
arrived in Homhurg, than I heard every one talking 
of the extraordinary luck of a young Austrian officer, 
who had for the last week been a nightly visitor and 
large gainer at the rouge-et-noir tables. I Hstened 
attentively, struck by the resemblance this y'cving 
officer bore to yourself; ynd, on further inquiry, 
learned that it was nether person than fny accepted 
son-in-law who wa^^^uCcoming so notorious. At first, 

I could scarcely cf^it this tale; biit hearing it con- 
firmed on all aides, I was compelled to believe 
From your landlady, I gathered that it w»as your habit 
to retire to l>ed at an early hour, then to get ui), dress, 
and leave the bouse ; that you usually returned about 
midnight with a bag of money, which she was informed 
you had won at the Kursade. ; ; 

“ * Ah, sir, I fear the poor young gentleman Is touched 
here,’ said the woman, pointing to her fi)reheadj ‘for 
I in the morning he will call me up, and Oak A hundred 
I questions about bow the money came into the tboW 

“ As there could be no further doubt eOnOernilftg your 
identity, I,informed my daughter Of the rOsutt of Ury 
inqu^cs; and the poor ^irl, although witli a brieakv 
ing heart, saw at once the infamy Of ^ m 
blackleg— for it was the geUerOl opintmi 
invariable success did not proceed from 
The scene that took* place: 
qsience pf these di'scoT#ie«:V »nd:Althbn^;fio.^:^^ 
..regret it more 't^n'.myse1fy\t*.ftiU'^tMu&.'^ 
stances that had thOn jkst transpir^^^^^'A^ Oyenti 
serve to paUiatg njy ijoodUCt. . 
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1^1 observe 70 a are for tile d^ouement. At 
the table-d’hdte, I «at next to a celebrated pbyalcian 
from BerRn^the same gentleman you saw with us 
laat)eTeniAg-^Mdio» amongst other things, told me that 
lie was then watching a curious case of BomnambuUsm, 
and that, if I felt aoy interest in such matters, he 
would be happy to shew it me. I accepted his offer; 
and we were talking ,tlie matter over, when you 
passed by tis, >and the doctor, to tny great amazement, 
whispered in my ear : ^ y * 

^,“*Tbat is the young man; he frequents the salon 
de Jeu' every night at a certain hour, and invariably 
wins large sums of money.* 

“ My curiosity was now highly excited, and I accom- 
panied my friend to the gambling-rooms, where I 
anxiously awaited your arrival. At length the door 
opened, and you entered the apartment, ^^toek your 
seat at the table, opened your pocket-book, and drew 
out some notes with thc^ most perfect coolness. { 
confess 1 was astonished, tor, after your violent pro- 
testations of innocence, I did not expect you w'ould 
have had the effrontery to ply your blabk^rt before 
my very eyes. As for the somiiambulisnv’f. frankl}*^ 
confess I did not believe a word of it ; your cj'bs were 
wide awake; you even purveyed me quite unabashed ; 
and your fixed look and rigid manner I attributed to 
trick. Tlie game proceeded: a crowd of eager spec- 
tators flocked round the table; you i)l ay cd heavily, 
and constantly won. At length, after a pause, you 
laid the highest stake permitted by the laws of the 
cstublisliment on the zero noir. There w'as a stir of 
cficitemcnt amongst tlie bystanders; the croupiers 
looked grave, and the banker took copious pinches of 
snuff. At length the ball wns sent whirling round tlie 
cylinder. 

‘**Le jeu est fait,’ said the croupier with unusual 
excitemeit^, and immediately the ball f(?ll. 

“ An exclamation of surprise burst from the lips of all 
present. By one of those rare chances in the game, 
the zero had won, and ahe manager prepared to pay 
you thirty-five times the amount of your stake — at the 
same time informing the company, that in consequence 
of the run of ill-luck it had sustained, tlie bank was 
broken for the niglit ; wlien;upon you quietly gathered 
your money together, and rose fixmi your seat. Our 
eyes met, hut you shdwed no mark of recognition ; and 
boiling over with indignation at this unparalleled 
charlatanry, I was on the point of openly accusing 
you of your barefaced trick, when the doctor suddenly 
pulled my sleeve. 

God’s sake, do not speak to him at present,* 
maid, he in evident alarjj'. ‘If you awake him now, 
he will probably never leave this room alive;’ and he 
held me back. 

We followed you out of the building, and saw you 

J alk steadily home with your bag of gold, take out 
Jteyi open the street-door, light a lainp, and mohnt 
the stairs to your bedroom. From a gate on the 
oppoidte Bid# of the road, we could seo you arrange 
ypnr money on the table, then quietly undress, got 
into bed, and extinguish the light. 

^ That yoang man’s cose is one of the most curious 
I have yet met witli,’ said the doctor. 

*“And do seriously believe that he has been 
aslmep all this time r asked 1 incredulously. 

;; ‘M Mpst assuredly. I am as convinced ^of the fact 
aa that we two ar awake. In the^ course of a 
long practice, several strange instances of 
#i^P*walking have presented themselves to my^notice, 
ijpd^ias you are gossibly aware, I enjoy some little 
in this branch of .the science. Had you 
^JtS^kd that young man, the probability is that he 

peril you liave just avowed.' 


I » * Of course 1 do,* replied bft with 4 gppd-humoured 
smile. ‘In a douple of l wUl guarimt^ 

he shatt liavo tip trime**remainfngi of yds^^^p^ 
habit, and, with proper care on liia part^;ih^t h# shall 
not be subject to relapse,* \ • 

“ So, Iny dear Frrtz, I hope * you W'lji make my 
daughter a happy woman, by putting yourselj' under 
the doctor’s care fora short time’.” » 

s “With the utmost pleasure,” replied I, peirfhefly 
bewildered at these stifiiige revelations. 

‘ ’i’he physician now entered the room, and Ids 
pleasant, cordial manner sdon* removed all feeling of 
uneasiness on rny part. After hdlf^^n hour’s friendly 
gossip, the count proposed that I should pay my 
devoirs to another friend ; and taking my arm, he 
hurried me along to his liotel, jvfiero I found Bertha, 
full of self-reproaches aiK^ generous affection, ready to 
welcome me. We spent n liappy day together; and 
tho kindhearted physician removed all alarm srgaiiv 
assuring me that my case w'ould soon yield to proper 
treatment; so I counted, my involuntary gains, which , 
•amounted to the large sum of 100,000 florins; and 
accompanied tho doctor^next day to Berlin, wiiere I 
^ continued to reside, under his hospitable roefr, for a 
couple of months, at the 'termination of wlfiph. period 
he disnussy>d mo as perfectly curc(k , 

‘ Tho rest is briefly told. I resigned my commission, 
and married Bertha, who lias since proved tlie greatest 
treasure of my life. For some time'^we raflihled about 
the continent, until an opportunity presented itself of 
piirehasing this old property, then in a sadly tumble- 
down state. I immediately began to busy myself witli 
its restoration ; and, occupied with my faro) and* blest 
witli a darling little wife, I have been over since one 
of tlie happiest fellows in the world. To the best of 
my knowlcdgq and belief, I now sleep peacefully in 
my bed, without disturbing honest people at untimely 
hours by any further nocturnal prowling propensities. 
So you see, my dear boy, that there are more ways 
than one of making money, and that what I never 
could do when awake, became an easy task when 
under the influence of somnambulism.’ ♦ 


MA.TOTl-GKNEItAL SABINE ON TERliESTRIAL 
' MAGNETISM. 

We have from time .to time made our readers 
acquainted with the progress of that interesting 
science — terrestrial magnetism ; interesting not merely 
on account of its revelation of one^f the most myste- 
rious influences in nature, hut als2 by reltson of tlie 
practical service it renders to the navigntor. ' We 
have now to notice a further contribution towards 
the advancement of this science by Ma^r-geperal 
Sabine, Treasurer and Vice-president of the 
■’R^al Society. Tliis gentleman’s name stands, fore- 
among the Bri^sli pliilowsopliers who now Aiake 
terrestrial magnetism their special study ; an*i chief 
among his labours is an important series of jiapCTO, 
continued through many years, and still going oUf ' W 
the Philosophical 2'ransactions^ and in the 
British Associationa He has now prCj^i^ ft i Ij^ge 
sheet-map of the various magnetic 
ffohnston’s P/o/riea/ Atlas, accornpaUji^; 'by ; a 
description, in Which 4he liisiftiry and phil^lihy of thp 
subject are treated of in a masterly styles - : It > 1 ^ thia j 
that we wish to call attention. , • ’ ; ^ | 

Mojor-genei^l Sabine rendetii full justice to ihe | 
ineftts of Haliey, who, more; thaia ope hundred 
seventy years ago, constriictied a inag^tfo 

♦ In the yrtup 1833, there a ftftiitar lngtah|C« 

hulism In Wiesbaden, A young man frci|acnted the l^ninaaiej in 
his Sleep, for several nights^ and won eoniMemtfte sumf*#** money 
>at the gatnlng-taWsa ' Tlie Angularity of UmS cw« :cr«ale<l some 
exoitemebt, ahd the c^tlneUj^ : 
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some of tli»a results that since lieen^ 
lutf^at. Ho sheMsed that there ^re ‘two poksV] 
fttt^tingr the north eh<) of |.he needj^ in the porthem 
h^i^h^, and two pol^ attracting the south end of 
ttie nerd^ in tlie southern hemisphere.* Two of these 
:^ere stronger than the others, aMthey were hot fixed, 
Ini t movable, the movement being of. that slow pro- 
giSKsive nature described by tlie term ‘secular,* in 
contradistinction to ‘periodical.* For want of sufficiem 
data, Halley felt himseljf baflfed in his attempts to 
expiniin the phenomena; ‘whether these poles wiove 
altogether valth one mOtirfn,* he says, * or with several 
^whether equal Jy, dr unequally — whether circular or 
I libratory ; if circular, about what centre ; if libratory, 
after what roaxuicr, are secrets as yet utterly unknown 
to mankind.* u < j 

By enlightened and porseyering research, some light 
has been thrown on these* secrets— an achievement, 
iideed,W the science of our own day. The impulse 
was given some twenty years ago: it was one with 
which eminent names ar^ associated — Humboldt, 
Herschel, Gauss, and others, and the two scientific 
bodies above mentioned. A Regular system of obser- 
vation was organised for every zone of the earth 
government supplied funclb and instruments; and, 
from 18^ to 18f5,*a mass of observations, was accu- 
mulated wjudi, discussed by penetrating minds, has 
i wadded matcriall}' to> our knowledge of the difficult 
BUbject. * ^ 

' For example: Major-general Sabine informs^ us that 
the pq^sent positions of the four magnetic poles have 
been determined exactly or approximately, one of the 
lour at the cost of the Norwegian government Ilansteen, ! 
Erman, and Due travelled to Siberia in 1828-9, and 
found the w'eaker pole of the northern hemisphere 
to be ‘in or about tho meridian of 120” east.* In 
Hailey’s time, it was not far from the meridian of 
the British Islands ; and here wc see a remarkable 
instance of secular change. In 1848 and 1844, Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lefroy, then at Toronto, determined 
the position of the stronger pole; it was in 52* 19' 
north ’latitude, and ’2(18“ east longitude~ .be change 
in this case having been but email. A similjir state 
of things prevails in the southern hernispljere. The 
antarctic expeditions of Sir James Clark Ross (1 889-43) 

I aciquainted us with the fact, that the 8tronger»v^outhern 
! magnetic pole had moved but little from tho ]>os)tion 
aiftigned ‘by Halley ; w hile the weaker, which he 
placed 265” east of Greenwich, must now be placed I 
betn^een 80” and 40” to the west. Thus tho system in 
^ ^ «6utH in a dup^ate of that in the north. 

movements, as is well known, 
are the cause of that change in the direction of Die 
magUetic'^fieedte, the ‘ declination,* as it i| called, which 
has be^ yioticed almost from the time* the compass 
was brought into use. The magnet makes a l^g and 
slow pacillation firom east do west-^-that is, its northern 
end points sometimes to the east of nortii, sometimes 
to the west, and points exactly nfirth only when it 
' reaches that point in its ‘ secular * movement. Having 
attained its westerly maximum, it is now slowdy return- 
ing to the east. The phenomenon is of course observ- 
aUe in other countiiei, as well as ill England ; but with j 
it difierenoe. ‘We know,’ says Msjor-general Sabina j 
thorougldy trustworthy observ^ions, that the ! 
■ il^eS^^<jdeclination at Sf Helena has increased during 
, hundroti years at a nearly uniform rat# of 

dght mfimtes in a year; and not only s^ but that this 
diin^ phice in equal cjpquot portions 

lid pach months.’ It does not surprise Us j 

feid we are as yet wholly without a clue to 
causba at once so, .general, 
are .quite preparid' to-iiid-m'it 
undoubtedly rank aS"Otie'Of j 
'' I j Mw S y 'vdigboverifli 'in the progress Of naturid^ 


The dIbuU fe tish groat scheme of iohservstion caitled 
on sedtdously for lh« five year^^ have already been 
explained in this Jf»tiriKt£ Some of ^e observatories 
have been dismounted ; a few of the moie important 
are still continued. hCagnetioal observations form part 
of the work of our national observatory at Greenwich. 
Tl^ results of these are duly published; while those 
of the quinquenniad have undergone, and are still 
undergoing discussion, always with the,t effect of add- 
ing soifiewhat to oqr knowledge of the subject Not 
till men were found able and willing to undextake 
the difficult and laborious task, did we know that the 
magnet was subject to daily, monthly, and yearly 
movements or oscillations : that it was suh,)ect to 
sudden disturbances, some of which obey a periodical 
law, -while others appear, as yet, uncertain as the 
weathet-cypk. Nor did we know that these disturb-; 
ances are seen at observatories in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and at observatories 4n the southern hemisphere, 
opposite ends of the earth, at one and the same time. 
Neither did we know that the occurrence of spots on 
the sun bM anything to do with manifestations of 
terrestri^l^magnetism ; and yet such is the fact. All 
this ii^ormntiou is due to the science of the past 
quarter-century. It lifts for \\s a small corner of the 
veil, while it leaves us still in the dark as to causes. 

The work is not yet complete. Large portions of 
the earth’s surface have never been surveyed. The 
means for completion are, however, better than at any 
previous time. Naval captains now know something 
more of magnetism than what relates to the move- 
ments of the compass-card ; and in carrying out the 
great, oceanic survey, they w'ill bring home valuable 
observations; and overland travellers are every year 
extending the surveys. These will have to be repeated 
at considerable intervals, so that we may at lost clearly 
understand in what all the magnetic changes conaist. 
Physicists are seeking for the cause in the nature, or 
the movements— if any — of the interior of tho globe, 
in uU of which we see hotv great is the interest 
excited by the plienomena of terrestrial magnetism. 
TJie work is zealously encountered, although it is 
‘sowing that a future generation may reap.’ 


L A G S M A N i U R y. 

Lia^ji: a rotten core beneath the bloom of ripe firuit^ — 
like a treacherous and villainous heart under a hypo- 
critical aspect— like anything and everything that is 
evil and bod, yet clings to the semblance of deeengy 
and goodness— is Lagsmantibui^^. Nrither Westminster, 
nor, indeed, all London, contains a more remarkable 
instance of the isolation of that supplementary cider’ 
of society that sinks bebw classification^ yet is in 
th# very arms and close embrace of orders who^ 
ambition and pretension it is to fioar above it. You 
shall pass a hundred times within a ffiw«pacea of the 
boundaries of the Lagsmaii’s domain without discoveiw 
ing it or suspecting its existence— for it lies between 
two well-ftequented thoroughfares, of rebpectable and 
official character, and can be cntered^ through eithot 
only by the narrow approach of a ^covered-way^ 
world to be fohnd within, however, is prorth the 
of the observant, and we shall take the liberty 
making sucfi inyestigations as may auffioe to 
ourcimosity. > 

Three or four acres are probably the 
of the whole area, and this is travera^ 
to so||th by a narrow windiiig Jane at 
lenjth of the distanoe, a# the 

like a long snake w a idinrt' toi: 

double upon itself to il» 




gJjQiioiis eotiffw of tbs lane saveB firom befbg used 
at a fhort^ont by ped^trlans,^ and thus belpa to 
keep tile oompimy within select ; another cause eon- 
dvu^g to the same result, is the fhct that Lags 
Lane is rarely passable to people of the outer world, 
uplesf at an/ early bbur. From twenty to thirty 
small courts and imposes disembogue into it, and., of 
whatever is ejected and ^ejected from them all it is 
necestartly the, receptacle, gathering its deposits the 
whole day longi The lane itself if lined with shops 
of, a characteristic kind, that tell plainly enough to 
the discriminating onlooker what is the i>oeition, artd 
to. 00016 extent also, what are the pursuits of the 
surrounding inhabitants. Shop-windows do not much 
abound ; with tbo exception of the baker, the grocer, 
and the barber, there is hardly a trader who is troubled 
with the ceremony of cleaning glass or the ^ojpect of 
a glazier's bill. Provisions are the chief staple of 
merchandise, and these ar<yof a sort which respect-, 
ability rarely sets eyes on. vegetables both crude and 
cook^, and venerable in either condition, are piled in 
pyramids or heaped on dishes, along witl>AmUipots of 
I pickled ei^ls, saucers of pickled cabbit^e, lit^^ bills of 
boiled whelks, st^icks of fried soles, sections of Y;ocoa- 
nuts'— and a heterogen^pus collection of yesterday's 
unsold fish. The stock of the butcher comes to him 
from the market, and consists of the otherwise unsale- 
able refuse.* For those who are not family members, 
there are the eating-houses — M^ere going to say the 
I cook-shops, but In reality very few of them are cook- 
I shops. Their carte, however, is not wanting in variety, 
anfl everything cooked elsewhere conies here in its last 
practicable, not presentable stage, to he finally finished 
off Here are terribly attenuated shoulders of mutton, 
hams, and sirloins, the remnants of geese and turkeys, 
cod-fish reduced to the gills, fins, and tail— and all the 
dis/ccto, in ,p thousand shapes, of the cook-shop, coffee- 
shop, confectioner’s shop, tavern and eating-house of 
more dainty districts; among which, the martcllo- 
tower-looking pork-pies, iwhitih have stood guard for a 
month in the window, cut the most imposing figure. 

On Saturday night, and early on Sunday morning, 
the lane is alive from end to end, lieing crowded with 
the population of the adjoining courts, for whom it is 
the only available market. At other times, the crowd 
is not excessive, sav«y at the three gin-shops, one in 
the middle, and one at either entrance— unless, as too 
frequently happens, when some disagreement grows 
into a brawl, and every court sends fortli its quota 
of ^rmpathisers to take part in the settlement of the 
dilute. The population of the courts may be divided 
into two distinct genera-^ tlie residents and the transi- 
tory ^ests, and each of these is divisible again into 
more species than we care to particularise. We can, 
for many reasons, notice but a few of them; and of I 
these, the residents, as they have the strongest claim, 
stkll come first. * i 

was a time, and that not very long ago, when j 
Lags|iiimtbu]y» wag to modem London what White- j 
friars wo^ to the London of three centuries back— tliat 
is, a kind of thieves* refuge and sanctuary, where, if 
ofiepders against the law did not defy the police openly, 
^ey could at least reckon upon eluding their search, 
and/lying cond&ted among their friends till means 
of escape were ready* state of things ceased with 
the last generation i and there is no longer .within the 
Whole round of the capital any privileged Alsatia in 
Whieh the hunted criminal may hope to find san^uary. 
When au^ dens were scoured out, and their most 
Searet recesses eicpqsed to the fiery bull's-eye of the 
4 at^tiw they Icwt their reputation for safety— the 
desf^ now shunned them as the fbx 
* them to more fortunate rogues, 

in 

'^h^dearth of accommodations for the toiling 
iabomers to 


dcanicile where tfiey could, and 

instances; and ifiust happen agaigv^pat the abandoned 
lair of the thief became the* home of the jpo^r labourer’s 
family. So long as the msintenance of the a^nctuary 
was possible, the rogues, for obvious reasons, aMowed 
no intrusion of honest people; but, the sanctuafy at 
an end, it was tbeir policy to adopt an opposite course, 
and they did lldopc it. Thus it happens that Ae 
rTsidont population of Lagsmanbury, at the present 
moment,* consists of a tow cl^ss of iRbourers, chiefly 
Irish, «who get an honest living by the work of theit 
hands, and a predatory claife, %till lower;;* who nevcw: 
work, but live by the exernse of tV^ir wits in the 
prosecution of any artifice or imposture— or, their 
wits failing tl»em, by any species of depredation they 
can find or make an opporturv ty to commit. The 
contact of these two classes is, of course, the last thing 
that is desirable ; but how^ it is to be avoided is not 
plain. Among the Lagsmen, what is noticeabldPis the • 
determination of those who live by their honest labour, 
and against whom no sii^jpicion rests, to keep them- 
selves and their families distinct and separate from 
thoir contaminated or suspected neighbours. To do this 
effectually as may be, they have taken possession 
of certain of the entire cribrts, into which thgj*^ admit 
only those, who can give a satisfactory ac^unt of 
themselves — and have surrendered other (yiarters as 
entirely to those who have no such account to give. 
All such precautions can prove but jfc.rtialiy operative 
jigainstVlic effects of that evil communication which 
corrupts good manners; yet it is pleasant to wjtuoss 
the existence of t)ie principle. 

Among the Jess permanent residents, are a various 
and vagabond multitude of foreigners. Some are poor 
exiles, spoiled for all useful purposes by the reception of 
our national bounty— starving on a trumpery pittance 
which they ought long ago to have learned to do with- 
out, and too proud and lazy to work to increase it. 
Some are independent grinders of organs or pianos, 
or dancers and exhibitors of dogs, monkeys, wooden 
dolls, or white mice. Home are makers and hawkers 
of plaster images, roaming the streets by day, and 
modelling their wares by night. Some are teachers of 
languages reduced by sickness, extravagance, or ill- 
fortune, to the lowest stage of poverty, and condemned 
to sUrt again from the bottom round of the ladder* 
Some are gamblers in ill-luck, savage with fortune ; 
and not a few are defeated and disappointed projectors, 
who have failed in impressing John Bull ivith the 
value of their services. 

The migrulory class of vagab^pds who honour 
Lagsmanbury with their presence at irregular and 
uncertain intervals, embraces the whole catalogue of 
poverty-stricken professional nomads tb&t are seen iii 
London street. A good proportion of thesf are men 
who trasel with ‘ properties' of some kind or other, and 
fot whom the accommodation of the common cheap 
lodg^g-houses and ‘ kens' would not suffice. There 
are the acrobats afid conjurors, with their gymnastic 
apparatus and juggling paraphernalia, their big drums, 
long swords, golden balls, daggers, tinsel robes, the 
lamplighter's ladder, and the little donkey lEK>und^^:^ 
climb to the top of^t whenever the public lib^kmy 
mounts to the climbing-point — which it Ueveir does* 
Tljere arc the dog-leaders and dancer^ with their 
melancholy troops. 'Jkiere ate the waiidering Jjands* 
of boy-Germans, with their burden of bntteredlwpw. 
There is the pkyer on the bells, whose runs 

upon wheels, am has to be stabled like a beast. Thex^ 
are Die grinders of monster organs %s big as caravans. 
There are the Punch and Judy men 
ling stages, and the rival pr^rieWs pf 
variations md modiflcaUoiis df l!^!n<|i and Jud^ 9 
one encounters from time to - time 
There is the triayeiimg ^ rat-gatchSr and rat^nghter, 
with hisi traps and fenotSy/ and dogs and wlusker^^ 




There fV the jtoclr pedllr with his |iMk^ 
tfew pictufi^ac^aler, offnodn» 

Dutch metal ; tl)^belate(|. hawker of planta* 
jB^uhs, flowors, ‘all a-growing and a-blowing;* 
the omnium stall-keeper, with his stationary stage or 
irambling hand-cart ; and the tlavcUing razofr-grinder, 
with his rickety equipage. All these — and we have 
ii«4 set down a tithe of their titles— are debarred hy 
their accothpaniments from taking refuge at night ki 
the travellers* rests with whicli the slums of’XiOndon 
abound, and in which Lagsmanbury itself is ky no 
means wanning. Suclf places are too crowded for the 
propeVty-tnen, ijho' therefore make for ‘'Shinders’s,* 
where properties of any and every kind are taken in 
charge for the night, and placed safe under loi^k and 
key, for a percentage proportionate to their bulk 
upon the price of their owners* lodging. 

: *Shinder8’a* is a pretty extensive caravanserai, 
•'bccnp^ing the wliole area and buildings of Allsaints 
Court. Jt is said, with what truth we know not, that 
Bhii^detv himself is a retired, bear-leader, who formerly 
piped a bruin through every county in England, but 
who retired, when bears went out of fashion, into Lags- 
manbury; and set about gaining a living by providing^ 
for oth^s tliat accomniodiaVion he had often stood in 
need of himself. c.B» this as it may, he has Iqng enjoyed 
the reputation of being the father of this peculiar class, 
and, under the endearing cognomen of Daddy Shinders, 
is known Yar anh wide, lie is the fltde liouscholder 
of Allsaints, of which he has purchased tl^ lease, 
converting the pn‘mises into that species of hotel of 
which his clients stand most in need. All a parent 
can do for them, he docs : he lodges them all at a low 
rent ; he boards ns many as choose to sit at his table 
for a like consideration ; he guards their property 
during their repose or absence ; he waslies and mends 
for as many as need or choose to submit to that sort 
of service ; and the report goes, that he even doses 
them when they arc ill. 

A peep into Shinders’s on a summer’s day, when his 
clients arc, or ought to be, reaping the harvest of their 
year, and making the most of their opporti; .dty, reveals 
a characteristic and suggestive spectacle. The sun may 
he sliining and scorching aloft over so hot, but the air 
of Allsaints is cool and moist, and fragrant with the 
odour of damp linen, combining unmistakimly with 
the reek of tobacco and the flavour of ‘entire.* The 
i8ttg^tone« of the court exude a soapy ooze, which 
j^listens lii a deep umbrageous gloom, through wliich 
tlie fiery sun casts not a single ray. The reason is, 
thkt 'at this seasc^ of the year it is always washing- 
day at SfiindersTi, and the trophies of the tub are 
hanging' . out aloft upon innumerable lines stretched 
across 'f^om ifonse to house, from polc^ thrust forth 
from the*windows, and from stays and tight-ropes 
tigged lirbni the and chimney sS on both^sides of 
the way. The miscellaiwous and dripiiing collectibn 
of rags and ragged costume tellsiits own tale. Together 
wUli a regiment of striped shirts, dbere hang coloured 
sashes and spangled vests, tight-fitting ‘fleshes,’ and 
gaudy mantles of the Spanish cut. There is Judy’s 
gown and headgear, and there are the cutty kirtles of 
the dancing-dogs. Ther principaBmass of the pendent 
hapery is, however, an indescribable collection of 
tattered trumpery, which all the washing in the worftl 
woiiltj^ never cleanse. Ilfeneatlin this cool and odorous 
shad#, j*ou may watch, if you are so inclined, the fro- 
|freas nfa species of operations, ingeniou%and industrial, 
your inspection. HewC the proprietor 
oirgan- has disembowelled the instru- 
time, andj witli. the' pipes scat- , 
him, is painfully cobbling at 
WahWbeilQf a There, the owner offi :Cbni6|iean 
any ■■■sort of - "pssan ' . is., 

.out , the dumb spirit- - 

olUng, and/'^iblddrlng* ' 


Yonde^Ss 4 tiiati fitting the blade of a ^ propeirtyj^ 
sword to Jiis ^own iwallow, by eai^fUlly rpu^ 
point with a file And emery-cloth, and smoothiitgrits 
back and edge with a fine polish. Another fOjioW in 
the comer is training a little mongrel dog to sit on 
a narrow plank, and bark and bite, without change of 
posture, at the proboscis of Mr Punch. Within doors 
there are sounds of hammer qnd saw", and the tinkle of 
small tools, and the babble of voiceSTT-and half clad 
figures waMc in an^ out, or lounge about the court in 
attitudes half swaggering, half gracefbh Sndicative^of 
their professional habits. You have more thoii a sus- 
picion, ns you glance at the defalcations of their outer 
covering, that they are very niueli in the predieament 
of Beau Tibbs, when his ‘ twa shirts ’ were gone to the 
wash, and that they are loitering here at home for lack 
of the indispensable habiliments in wdiich to present 
themselves to the public. 

In the rear of Sliiiider|i*s is Coster’s Mews. The 
idea of establishing a mews and stabling a stud of 
horses in such a locality as Lagsmanbury, probably 
never entjg^ tlie brain of the original founder of the 
settlemptfSc, whoefirer he was ; at anyrate, be' mado no 
provision for anything of the kind. What now con- 
stitutes the Mews is nothing^but a row of wretched 
cottages flanking a piece of unpaved ground. What 
were once the sitting-rooms of tlie tenants are now the 
stalls of the beasts— the flooring having been ripped 
up and used for barriers and flttings. The bedrooms 
have been converted into lofts for hay and straw, a 
transformation, however, which does not hinder them 
from being still iisol as sleeping-rooms when LagsmOn- 
bury is crowded, and beds are at a premium. Where 
the horses, and the asses which fully equal them in 
number, that domicile in Coster's Mews come from, 
and to what class of the community they belong, is 
more than w'c can detei;pnno ; but the Mewsjis crowded 
all the year round ; and sudi is the demand for the 
accommodation it affords, that twice within the last 
three years it has been rendered capable of stalling an 
increased number of animals, and that without adding 
an inch to its original area— simply by narrowing the 
stalls. The Mews are under the management of Mr 
Thady Brill, whose name figures on a sign-board at 
the entrance ; but there are reasons for supposing that 
Tli.ady is a man of straw in raorf j senses than one, aud 
that bid Daddy Shinders is their veritable proprietor. 

Opposite the entrance to the Mews is the inlet to 
the Creek — a court, wdiich is also a cm/ rf« sac, so ! 
narrow tliat it is possible for the opposite neighbours 
to shake hands across the space that separates 'thepn. 
Tlie lower floors of the houses arc so dark, tliat tlte 
use of thorn by daylight is impossible; and ifi the 
Creek the order of things is inverted — the houselioldors 
living in the upper floors, and letting the lower rooms 
for lodgings. It is in the Creek that ty]|)bus 
ch\)lera always make their first appearance, wheti fhm 
scourges cpme round. It is here that the most r^kle## 
and debased of the Lngsmen are to be found— the 
psalm-chanter, the ‘ ruined tradesman,* the starved 
M'caver with five children in clean white pinafpreSy the 
dolorous dodger, and the smaahei^. Here infants are 
to be hired, trained to put on melancholy 
excite compassion; and hence childrfctt hardly nbo^ 
the ago of infancy are sent forth to prey updh 
public by imposture or theft, and Btarvei hr tei*tiirs^ 
into accomplished pickpockets and (4dgers. W44hld 
the Creek was an impasse, and so to Ijie Aidiiitiii^ 
pttbii<#;iit is; but a cUnsman can find a way 
it into Crack Alley, and take r^fuf# 
pursued, in Scam jJt’ Caslle, where be ,can^^ 
only by a police force. Tbe is 
a |>ui4ber of dingy tpaements 
^j&:^rated .and pierced. 
only d'e'feuces' ' awi' itS'^bAA' 

'parativOly '.enipty^'durt4| 



lodg^a at that time not inahy%iore inmitee the^n 
it'c^n decently ftcebmn^ bat towards l^overober* 
iirhea tlie ^f^ksmen and lags crowd into town f^om 
their provincial tours^ and resume their winter- quar* 
tera^ it : begine to swarm like a hive. It is hither 
the deteOtive comes in search of a practitioner who 
is * wanted ;’ routing him out with buH’s-eye and 
truncheon in the dead of the night from n score of 
comrades all , huddled together on the same floor, 
not a man of whom dreams of re|ista«ce. * It is here 
r(.V?ues in feather hold their nocturnal orgies, until 
drinking, feasting, and gambling have plucked them 
bare again to their last coin, and driven them forth 
to new adventures. It is hither the belated votary 
of Bacclius, who has lost his wits and his way, is 
sometimes beguiled by an accidental friend, and 
submitted to that scarcliing and refrigcrating^>rocess 
which ends by his waking up sad, solitary, sober, 
shivering, and stripped his waistcoat and pan- 
taloons, on a dung-heap in Coster’s Mews, or in 
the moist kennel of Lags Lane. Whoever looks for 
Scamps’ Castle in the expectation of%v):^ outward 
and visililte sign of its' inner and various cai^abilities, 
will be disappointed* He will see but a block of 
grimy brick buildings ever-open doors, gaping, 
jagged windows, and a few half-illegible sign-boards, 
promising ‘ good accommodation for travellers.’ 

We have not surveyed a third of the area of Laps- 
manbury; but there is no necessity for continuing 
the survey. 'Wliat should we discoyer by prosecuting 
the investigation ? Nothing more than idem, eadem, 
idfem — more courts, more impasses, more creeks, more 
tTavellers' lodges— and all with the same dirty face, 
the same mixed population, the same undeliglitful 
fragrance. We have had enough of it by this time, 
and we quit without reluctance this delicious nursery- 
ground of freeborn patriots and members of the 
society which prides itself on its growing enlighten- 
ment and Christian plillanthropy. 


THE UNLUCKY TRIM ME II: 

AN AlfECimi'E OF MODEKN HUNGAIIV. 

It 8cem% as if fortune delighted in extending her hand 
favourably towards ^me individuals, wliile to others 
she puts U forth only to deceive and bufTot them 
through life. Her caprices have furnished us with a 
lively example in both manners of dealing. We relate 
simple facts as wo have heard them, without 
adding a word. . ^ 

Jn Hungary, towards the close of 1848, war was the 
only thenie in vogue ; in Pesth, the word ‘peace’ w'as 
quite out of fashion. !hc hotels were filled with 
^ests who met for the purpose of discussing the 
favourite topic— martial music was heard from morning 
till night— the European war was preparing. Two 
^perfonag^ were sitting together before a small tabic 
at the hotel Nagy Pipa, to whom the German saying 
laight have b^ applied— ‘ I)er eine schweigt, den 
'^dere hurt . zu4 (One keeps stlcnce, the other listens 
him); ^ two personages seemed 

Is^ntivaiy probable orYossiblo cause 

companion’s silence, from time to time 

fe scrutimring look on his countenance, * intended to 
whatever dark project might be passing 
* observant individual was no other than 
police-corporal and vico- 
Pesth; and when we inform 
' post dut;i.^|,^|i(i^or- 


IPtamed Jilt positipiirr-uiihkiivthe 


.uivuiu law ui: iiiv. iLUiiertsiiia Vi M ojoirwunr— | 

Will surely admit that the favoVi^ 9f fortUn&^^^^^^^ ! 

not be better pejsonified+than by the qarae 
Janos, Nor can it be denied that the iiidividual 
opposite ^w^as as muc^ persecuted by the fickJb god- 
dess as the other was favoured. This WSS: Obviousj 
hot only froni JIhe tfact that he ivas at tllht ^pm|jpt 
Ijie object of honest Master Janos’s suspicious gianc^S, 
but thnh.bu M'as in that locality at all — that a neih> 
smith's apprentice from VieVina had wandered . mto i 
Hungary, of all places on cArth— a counpjy where the ; 
craft is carrier! on wholesale at the corner of every 
village by the Wallachian gipsies. * 

Master Jarios had not studied • Lavater ; but long 
experionce had led him to conclude, after minute 
examination of the man’s countenance, that some 
counter-revolutiohaiy s<;he!ne w'as turning in his head ; 
consequently, ho drew his chair nearer, and pwweeded 
to break the silence. 

‘ Where do you come (rom, sir, if I may presume 
to ask?* he inquired, with, a wdly glance at his 
conipaiiion. • 

‘Ilyay! from Vienna,’ sighed the stranger, ’looking 
•into the bottom of Ins glass. 

‘And what new^s from that city V , * 

‘ Hyay ! nothing good.* 

‘ Eh, w'bat ? — nothing good ! What badj^hen ? *' 

* Ilyay ! w^ar is feared.’ * ♦ 

' EeiJfced 1 what audacity ! How dare tliey fear ? ’ 
‘ilyayl / do not fear, sir, at thirty leagues’ dis- 
tance ; hut once I heard from the cellar how tliey were 
bombarding the streets, and I found nothing very 
agreeable in it.’ 

Master Janos found increased reason for suspicion ; 
he resolved to make the man drink, expecting to . 
come by tliis nieans upon the traces of some dangerous 
plot. 

llovr much does a nailsmitli’s stomadi require? , At 
the second pitcher, his head sunlf slowly back, and bis 
tongue moved with difficulty, '■ Now for it,’ thought 
Master Janos, filling hi.<j glass. ‘Eljon! — liberty I’ he 
exclaimed, waiting for the nailsmith to strike glasses. 
The latter was not long in responding to the invitation, 
and echoed the word ‘Eljen!’ as w'cll as liis thickening 
tongue permitted. 

‘ Now', it is your turn to give a toast,’ said tlie vice- 
jailer, eyeing his victim. " . * 

‘Indeed, I am not used to give toasts, sir; I only 
drink them.’ 

‘ Come, bo'bocial ; drink to anybody you consider the 
greatest man in tlie w^orld.’ • ’ . 

‘In the w'holo w'orld ?’ replied the nailsmith, reflecting 
that the w'prid ivas very large, and that ’he knew' very 
little about i^ » , ; 

‘Yesiiim the whole world,* pursued Master Janos 
confidently. « ^ i 

TJie nailsmith hesitj^ted, scratched bis nose, scratched 
his ears, scratcliefl his wdiole head, and finally cried 
out: ‘Success to Master Sliinak!* The y ice-jailer 
shuddered at this public demonstration. What could 
Master Slimak be but some low plotting . ; 

Without any further ado, he seized the naiTffiuitk^ 
the collar, and, escorting him to the towu‘:‘liiii)^ driigft^ 
Rim into a narrow, ominous-looking. before 

a Btoutrcd-fac^ gentVjman. * ; f , 

hXhis man is a suspicious character^ vbh exolftimed. 
In the first pl^p, he has the ifcudftqity t6 foftr %ar ; in 
the next, he Vt from seven tiU half-past, mne-^-tvro 
whdle hours and a half— without opening his lips ; and, 
finally, be was impious enough to give^ fublic toast 
to a certain Master Slifuuk,; who is prolp^ quite os 
suspicious* character iw biBSseff.* , ^ 

‘ Who is tills Bliinaii;?l asked qjtott^ j^^faced 
.gentleman. ^ 

• ^Nobody Me?d/ iMud the tremU^ 





m^r lomcft lAaster, an^honest niulfniit^, M^hbtn I serviMl 
fims and serving atill» wife nol ' 

< ' lijjipossiblel’ ejaculated the fat re3-faced personage. 
*1% i^t customary to give * public toasts to such 
peop1&'^ V 

‘ But I don’t knoTV what the customs are here.’ 

■ Jlf you wished to give a toa^, wty did you not 
dmik to constitutional liberty, to the Upper aivf. 
Lower Danube armies, or to fn:edom of the press?’ 

* Hyay, sir, I could noi learn all that in a monli|i** 

‘ But in three months, T daresay, you will be able to 
learn it well enougii. ilaster Janos, take that man 
into custody.’ 

The humane Master Janos again seized the delin> 
ilUeiit by the collar, and escorted him to the place 
impropriated to such malefactors, where ho had time 
! to consider w/y he was put V^liere. 

I Thet^Jiree mouths passed slowly enough to the nail- 
smith. It was now the middle of March. Master 
Janos punctually released his prisoner ; and the honest 
man, determined to prove the rcfoinn in his sentiments, 
and thereby rise in Master Janos’s opinion. 

‘ Sudless to liberty and the Hungarian arms ! ’ cried he. 
Master Janos stumbled agac'iist the wall in speechless*' 
horror ; *!ttnd as soq^n as he recoveredr his c(|uilibriurn, 
he seized the astonished nailsmith, who, when he had 
regained liis terrified senses, found himself again in 
the narrow^ oniinaus-looking chamber ; but now, instead 
of the stout red-faced gentleman, he stood befoi6 a lean 
. blade one, who, when he understood the charge against 
the pifisoner, without permitting any explanation, con- 
demned him to three months’ imprisonment, informing 
him that henceforth, unless he wished Kt fare worse, 
he must exclaim, ‘ Sua^ess to the imperial armies, the 
great constitution, and the one and powerful Austria!’ 
And the nailsmith, having made three steps beyond his 
prison-door, was brought back to renew his captivity, 
and to ponder over bis strange fate. 

The thfee months again passed, and it was aomc time 
in June that Master Janos released his captive. The 
poor man, even at his prison-door, began bawl out 
redeeming words. ‘ Long live Prince Windischgriitz ! 
Success to glorious Austria!’ cried he. Master Janos 
laid his hand upon his sword, as if to protect himself 
from this incorrigi ble man. 

‘What I* demanded he, ‘was it not enouglj to 
.imprison ,you twice? Have you not yet learned what 
^say? ‘ Step in here;’ and for the third time there 
I was the narrow chamber ; but, instead of the meagre 
bilick gentleman, if was again the red-fated individual 
before whom oun^ victim appeared to answer for Ids 
oft-repeated crime. 

‘ Obstinate traitor ! ’ he exclaimed, ‘are you aware 
of the ekl^nt of your ofifence; and that if I did not 
condemn you, as I mercifully do now, to an igiprison- 
mefit of thr^ months oi^iny responsibility, you 
must be given up to justice, and^, would probably by cut 
into four quarters, as you deserve?’ The unhappy 
man could not do otherwise than rejoice, in his extreme 
terror, at the mildness of the sentence. » 

* What sliould 1 have said ? ’ he asked oi his lenient 
judge, in a voice of despair. « 

> ‘What should you have said? Why, success to the 
republic! success to demoiuracy I success to revolution 
^he pocf fellow promiseA fai^f^^ly to ^member these 
thtngit and resigned himself patiently to the new l«ase 
griinted«him of his dark abode. a 

^ the ensuing three months, ^erything had 
OHiuiged except the good-fonUne of Master Jdbos; 
iieither could succeed in displacing 

so many others. He was staJi 
Of of Pesih. ..it-.waa.-v.ndw. 

■ penal ty:V' was- '■ ■, and ^ 

ei^leu/him ■ fortli. The prisoner’s .dounte^' 
' unusually .importinti.iiuoi^:: 


no sooner did. tho jailer approach, thgiii spring 
hand, he .burst into taanu 

*Oh, Master Janos,’ said he, sobbihg^^f tell the 
gentleman that>l humbly kiss his hand, and wiriiv^m' 
the bottom of my heart success to ihe republio i ’ 

As the hungry wolf pounces on tlie lamb, so once 
more did Janos seize the nailsmith by the ill-used 
collar; and indeed so shocked was the worthy jailer, 
that after dragging the prisoner jntp the narrow 
ominous-Iqpking room, it was some time ere he could 
explain tho circumstance to the lean black gratlem^n, 
who once more occupied the place of the fat re'd-faced 
one; and great was his surprise when this individuid,' 
instead of sentencing the delinquent to be broken 
on the wheel, merely awarded hkn three months mqre 
incarceration. 

On the 3d of November 1849, all who had been 
imprisoneCi for slight political offences were released 
from confinement; among ^others, the nailsmith. As 
Master Janos opened the* door, the unfortunate man 
stopped his mouth with his handkerchief, giving the 
humane jaikr to know by this pantomime that be 
would hy^eforth keep his domonstratlons to ‘himself. 

FOUNDLING-HOSPITALS IN CHINA. 

‘Foundling-hospitals in China! What? in China, 
whose ditches, canals, and rivers are reported by some 
to be strewn ever and anon with the bodies of infants, 
that of course have been killed by their horrid motliers 
overnight! What? foundling-hospitals in a country 
whose metropolitan streets are said to have casrts 
heavily roiling along them daily, to wheel away the 
dead and dying boys and girls thrown out by their 
unnatural parents ! Is it possible that, in tlie breasts 
of the Chinese, there can be one drop of the milk of 
human kindness, at least for children?’ The fact is, 
much extravagance and carelessness are 'chargeable 
on those who retail apd re-echo such stories of Chiueso 
infanticide. 

Foundling rhospitals exist in all the principal, towns 
of the empire of China : but the following is an account 
of one in Shang-hue, founded in the year 1710, which 
I visited last in 1852. 

It stands in the south-east part, and near the centre 
of the city, in a retired lane; inhere over an unpre- 
tending gateway there is the inscription 'on stone, 
Yvhyiwjtang — ‘ The Hall for Nourishing Infants.’ The 
first thing that attracts your attention is a drawer 
at the right side of the entrance. Curiosity led me 
to pull it ''out, and I found it nicely wadded with 
cotton. On shutting it, I heard a bell tinkle insSle 
the building; and it was efEpluined to me that this 
drawer was meant for the deposit of any babe brought 
there by day or night. That due notice may be given 
to the inmates, the drawer, as soon as it slides backy 
totkClies a spring that pulls a bell; and then tile 
porter hastens ^to open it and introduce the live 
contents to the resident director. « 

Upon entering the building, 1 counted twehfy-four 
indoor foundlings, chiefly infant girls, and amoz^ 
them maimed, blind, and idiots: To one child in 
particular my attention was called-^a deaf-mute elevegu 
years of age. Of outdoor patients tliey bad at that 
time 100 on their books. The nursery apariroentt 
were small^ with cots humble, hut sufficiently od^foi^ 
able for the nurses. Some lour empty hairrik ufett 
pointed out^ which, I am told, were us^ for iod^ng: 
the liftle creatures, to relieve the n^ursW Arihi wheti 
their charges became too heavy or began to creep 
about. These child-barrels are abe^t tlte^ 
height of a crawling kifcmt,.. aud full of s^i|^ 
wlfich the piccaninny is put^ and kept 
of narm’s way. ■:wet;hd 

t6m of. them. 

sJl were youngt/^ appeared more health^ 



CHAMBERS’S JQXm2l^ * 


aid good-looking than women ganofolly of the lower 
orderf. 1 wfts introduced to Awo resident officers, 
one a medico in his surgery, rather res^table in 
I appeanmce and bearing. They informed roe that, as 
the cldldren grow up, they are adopted into families, 
or betrothed, or sent out to service. But no more 
accurate, description can be given of the establishment, 
its objects and working, than in its annual Reports, 
of which I have two speciinens, one (for the year 1849) 
presented me on my last visit. % 

f^erhaps the most curious and Instructivo part of 
that Report is the rules of the institution. A list of 
fourteen of these is given, which are too long and 
minute for more than a brief summary of the more 
important. These provide that the friends of the 
society shall meet every fortnight in the building, 
when, after paying their respects to the patron idol, 
they shall inspect the children, inquire into life conduct 
of the nurses, and give tlieuL their allowances in money 
and food. Under another i%ad, the examination to be 
given to each foundling on entering is detailed in the 
following terms: — ‘The officers of the cvtablishment 
must try^ find out the year, month, and c^.ry of the 
child's birth ; the lines and form of the fingers must 
! bo inspected;* likewise^ wdietlier all the senses and 
members be perfect, and* if there be on the body any 
scars or sores: all these particulars must be regis- 
tered, and tlie child may then be given to one of the 
nurses to suckle.* 

Special attention is called to the hiring of wet-nurses, 
on which subject a whole paragraph is bestowed. 
‘Nothing can be so important in the rearing of infants 
as to select suitable wet-nurses. This ought always to 
be attended to with caution. Should any woinan wish 
to obtain such a situation in our establish meut, her 
I own husband may come and give in her name, or a 
relative may do so, or a neighbour; but they must 
likewise stand security for he^ The resident ofiicers 
must then see that she is really able to suckle. If she 
bo approved of, let hcr /uU name be entered on the 
lists; and when the foundlings arc brought in, let 
them be distributed amongst these wet-nurses, as 
need be. Let there be constant vigihmeo to ascertain 
whether these women prove neglectful of their charge, 
or pass the children over to other hands, or exchange 
the children amongst themselves, so as to avoid trouble, 
or,.what is worse than all, whether they have sent their 
own children into the building, and then ofiered them- 
selves as nurses, for tlie sake of gain It is the 

duty of the officers of the establishment to make ail 
these inquiries. Should any of the nurses W charged 
with light offences, dismiss them at once, and appoint 
others in their stcaid ; but for more serious offences, let 
them be handed over to the justice of the law.’ 

The eleventh rule requires due clothing to be pro- 
vided for the children, and prescribes that ‘ in the third 
nfhnth there shall be given each foundling a calieo- 
shirt and a pair of trousers; in the fourth, a breast- 
bib and mosquito curtains ; and in the eighth, a cotton 
jacket and petticoat, a cap, stockings, and a wadded 
coverlet. AU these articles must have the mark of 
the establishment stamped on them, and whenever 
they are given out, must be registered in the books. 

nurses are forbidden to pawn them. Each year, 
eimotiy as each seasbn expires, the clothes must be 
duly changed ; and should any child die %t be adopted, 
Ihcy mu^^^^ restored to the establishment.’ Again: 
* Aa infant that has been deserted, has bedh cast away 
firom;. the regard of both father and mother ; Mit our 
insri^urion to receive and train it up. Now, 

by adoption been transferred by 

■■ ^ 

tw« h to provsnt w toy kind of 

^ diUdrsB bolmis^ to .the toBtltoion. 

' OTMirriarf and registered, to 


u8,into other haiffiSj' if any one stouW fisiJeely w to 

TO its father oo mOthfO', and carry it sfff tlie 

only appeal against such pavage Villainy is just to' lay 
I the written enga^jlbmeuts TOtweett the boflj^ and the 
I adopting family > before the magistrate, a^ hand 
offenders over to justiofc.* Moreover, * our' asylum pro- 
vides only for taking charge of desertetd infkhts ; so 
^ould any perjohs lecommend their own chikT to 
suckled by the nurses of this house, on the plea that 
the motlHir is sick or dtad, or bring any child of three 
years, old and upwards that 6an feed itself and walk 
— no such case can for a momont be entevtained, and 
we shall appeal to the magistrate fir support.* 

Finally, ‘ as to the adoption by faimfies of foundlings 
from our establishment — the male children must be 
adopted according to all the rules and rites of legiti- 
macy, as if the adopting parents were childless ; then 
there need be no more trouble about them. But about 
the girls, to prevent their being taken away mtvely to 
be reared for concubinage, or made objects of purchase, 
or reserved for other vile purposes, the superintendent 
of the institution, .unless he already be thoroughly 
acquainted with the contracting parties, must first of 
all inquire about the occupations of the said 'Arsons, 
\o that he may be quite certain that the child is not 
to be doomed to debasement of ar^v’ kind. Ifiit even 
then, prevfous to any formal transfer of the girl, let 
due securities lx? taken from the relatives Vmd neigli- 
boiirs of the parties. This being a point (pf first-rate 
importdlnce, let tlie utmost caution be exercised in it.* 
One of the annual Koports of this institution winds 
up with an appeal for increased support froln the 
public in these words: ‘Suppose that, for the sake of 
kindness to our fellow-men, especially those destitute 
creatures that are fatherless and motherless, every 
one among the l)eiievoleiit in this neighbourhood were 
each day to contribute only one casii (or about one- 
seventh of a farthing), this would be sulllciont to sup^ 
port all tlm foundlings in this bouse fur one day. . Now, 

I it would be well if each person Were not- to set down 
a little good as uameritorioiis, or the most trifling 
donation as useless. Wiio knows but by this act you 
may lead others to follow your example? By tljc 
vernal breath from your own lips, either you may 
nourish a blade of benevolence in the field of happi- 
ness, or you may cherish the bud already sprouting. 
By promptly taking advantage of any opportunity, 
wlmn offered, for accomplishing your object, may 
greatly promote the kind aims of this institution, at 
which we shall be mightily pleased. — ilespectfuUy 
addressed to* the public by the pommitteo of the 
Shong-hae Foundling-hospital.’ * 

EQUITAJ^LE VILLAGES IN AMERICA. 

A FAPEg under the above title was read at the meeting 
of the British Association at Glasgow last September^ 
It is now printed in tn^ Jouriml of the Statistical Society f 
and f)eing in its way a curiosity, we think our readera 
may like to know something of its purport. The 
object of the founder of these villages is almost iden- 
tical with that of some other philanthropists whose 
names will occur to 4he mind — namely, to rombvo ^ 
causes of moral and social discord, ‘and to. estabtiah a 
prevailing spirit of peace, order, and social sympathy.* 
A most praiseworthy undertaking, if it cottl^ but be 
ao^mpllshed. There are several equitable tflUages 
already in the United States— that ooiintry of swondaSr 
ful schemes— &ie of them named Modem Times, . 

on Bong Island, not a ^eat way firom New 
Josiah Warren is the founder ; and thei^gjse 
dples by which he hopes to TOlve the sooiAl 
^Individuajjty— the soverdgtty Vsf ev^* indN^^ 
cost as the limit of ''pricer-^a '''.etfciiiatin|i|':4 
fbunded on the cost of IsboWr-adailfetW 
sto .. V^mand/' ;;; ;^..,,sover^i|»ty 


second item is defined as a functi<*a or capabiJ4y 
gr^x^ out of file fiivt, and is iupporlied by an elabo/ 
ratisafi^umcnt. ieavihg thosp points, we find a passage 
which lets ‘iis into Mr \farren’8 Oiews drt^ another 
quesfiptor He does not use , the word cowiMcrce, we are 
vtotd, Hn its restricted and ordini,riIy Understood sense, 

> ks j^rtaining only to trade and the interchange of 
CQxnmdditles, but in the enlarged £d hkiglisli signifiOa^ 
ti^ of the vioiA cdnvermtion — that is, human intei^ 
course of all sorts, interchange work, busineas, ideas, 
civilities, or amusements ; in short, the concrete, or 
/out ensem?»Ze^ of human r,eU’.ticm8.* * 

Mr Wpren maintains ^stoutly, that to^ say a thing 
is worth wli&t it' will fetch, is a mistake fraught with 
most mischievous consequences. * Value* he holds, ‘lias 
: not^iing whatever to do, on scientific principles, with 
settling the price at n^/iich any article should be sold. 
€d$t iu the only equitable limit, and by cost is meant 
the aiUnunt of laiour bestowed on its production, that j 
measuFe being again measured by the painfuhtess or 
r^vgnance of the labour itself.* 

Traders every where— that ‘is, tlie sellers — fancy that 
they have something to do with determining the value 
of an toticle ; but Mr Warren avers that ‘ value is a 
consideration for the purchaser alone;* and he bases* 
his Tiewkj on an experience of twGnt 3 '^-oigIit years. 
There can be no equity in commerce, as ‘‘he shews, 
unless the hmount paid ibr any product of labour have 
as much .W>our isL it as the article received. And so, 
as, the arguunent goes on, we find that tlie ‘meaf.ure of 
equity’ is to be found in ‘some method for comparing 
tliereiutive repugnance of different kinds of labour.* 

The author of tlic paper, Mr Pare, states as one of 
his reasons for bringing it before tlie Association, his 
wish that attention should bo drawn to the subject. ■ 
Ho does not enter into particulars as to any one of the 
equitable villages; but he tells us that there is not 
one of the principles advocated by Mr Warren ‘which 
hae not been patiently, repeatedly, and successfully | 
applied in practice in a variety of modes during the ' 
last eigUt-and-twenty years, and long before they were * 
announced in theory.* We observe thr> there are 
sundry works published on the subject, including a 
monthly periodical in which the ‘progress of the 
equity movement * is regularly' recorded. 


LEAVES A WITHERED TREE. 

Hkkis is a vase of withered leaves, * p 
Plucked long l^o'from a 'rose-tree’s bloom ; 

Tfct tlie Bceut of their faded beauty gives 
An oiiour of life to the quiet room — 

An odour that fills my memory 

With thoughts of a clienshed red rqse-trec. 

t . 

*■ ' . ■ " 

1 take from my shelf a little book, ' 

‘ From a faithful friend * — ah, ivell-a-day ! 

Should I not grieve that each longing look 
Shews me a friendship flown away ? 
liut still 1 am glad a sign to see 
That he once was a faithful friend to me. 
f • 

This letter of love in py youthful prime. 

Said ‘For ever thine* — with tear and sigh. 

But nmv 1 liave learnt that churlish Time 
GiviW love and its wannest vow the He ; • 

And yet *tJs a pleasant tlmught to jue 
That 07ice she loved me faithfully. 

So when I am sad with silent grief, 

Wishing each weary bre.ath ray last, 

These relics of pleasure bring relief 
•From the brighter times of the happy past, 

And I feel, though dark rny present fate, ^ 

That I was not alway desolate. 

Joiix CtiJGSTna. 


PRYIUiN s tunehal, 

■■■ ■: f. 

come now from Mr Dryden’s funeral, where we 
: hftd an ode in Horace sung, instead of David’s Psalms; 
whence you may find that we don’t ihinlflipa iK)et worth 
CHristlau burial, d he pomp of the ceremony was a kiml 
of irhapsodyi and fitter, 1 tiunk, fur Iludtbras tiian him, 
because the cavalcade was mostly burlesque; but he was 
an exUapVdinary man, and buried after aa extraordinary 
iaghipii; I do believe there w’as never such^ another 
buiial seen- . The oration, indeed, was great and ingenious, 
worthy tlie sillgect, and like the afithor, whose prescrip- 
tions can restore the living, and hlfe embalm the €ead. 
And 80 mnch for Mr Drydcn, whose burial was the same 
with his life, variety, 4 md not of a piece. The quality and 
mob, farce and heroics ; the sublime and ridicule mixt 
in a piece— groat Cleopatra in a hackney-coach. — George 
Fi^quhar. • 

TOBACCO CtrSTOMS. • 

silver but^he oi'fiinary eort made^ 

use oPa walnut-shell and a strawc. I have heard «ny 
say iliat one pipe was haud^ from man to 
Iman yeund Che table. 'Within these 4irty-five years 
'1^^ scandalous for a "divine to«take 

K then sold for its wayte in silver. I have 
nr old yeomen neighhoors say^ that when 
r^t 124.7 qulled out their big^t ahillii^ 
«%jdnfttthfc tolKicco,; now w CBSt/knes 


ALUM IN CHINA. | 

This mineral is largely onployed by the • Chinos© in | 
dyeing, and to some extcuit in paper-ihaking, as with us, I 
Surgeons apply it var»<»usly, after depriving it of its water I 
of crystallisation, .anrl in dort.estic life it is used for | 
precipitating vegetable substances suspended in potable j 
water. It is usisd also by the Chinese in a manner | 
peculiar to themselves. Fishermen are usually provided i 
with it, and when they take one of tlio.se huge Rhizostoma | 
which abound on the coast, they rub the animal with tho : 
pulverised styptic, to give a degif'e of coherence to tho j 
gelatinous ma.HS. Andvitects employ it as a ceracMitf^in ; 
those airy bridges which span the water-courses. It is 
poured in a molten state into the interstices of the stones ; 
and in structures not exposed to constant moisture, the 
cohesion is perfect ; but in damp situations it becomes a 
hydrate, and crumbles. Alum was first introduced into 
China from the west; and until a comparatively, recent 
period, the best kind, culled someUmeS Persian, ta\<\ at 
others Roman alum, was brought fi'om Westerd Asia. 
Numerous localities where an inferior article is nmnu- : 
faotured are mentioned in the pharmacopeeia. That frcui 
Sz*-t;huen is represented as having the property of con- ■ 
verting iron into copper, or of coating iron with copper, 
by placing the former metal in a solutioif of rice-Uquor 
aiid alum the stone of that province.--Dr MatgowanV 
Chinese serial. 

OHAVY BVMi^ATHY. ; ^ 

Most London dinners evaporate in wlfispers to 
j^ext-door neigitbour. 1 make iVa rule xiover ,to 'tor. 
Inine, but fire across the table; though I broke it ohee,-: 
when T heard a lady, wlip sat next me,ln a low. 
say J ‘]Jo gravy, sir.' I had never ««m her 
turnef suddenly round; and Oatd c : ‘Madam, 1 hdyO been 
looking for a person who disliked gravy 0 my 
swear efrrnaf ; 

■ Prli:ttd-and-- .PabUshid' ' by.' '.W.: ■ and' 

•old 



' FBOEBEL'S GARDENS FOR CmiJmEN. 
PiiiLOSorHEiis, like the re2W; of mcnkliid, are apt to 
shrink from the little, squalling, sneezing, toothless 
germ of a fellow'-creature that mamma ownurse offers 
for their Admiration. They would rather not take it 
in their arms, and it is only in rare cases of s]>len- 
didly developed benevolence that a kiss is volunteered. 
Tliis act of self-devotion accomplished, the philosopher 
retires to contemplate the progress of (liviliaation, or 
the latest discovered nehuhe, or the tail of a saurian, 
as his taste or talent may incline him — forgetful of 
Bahy, as quite out of his sphere, till at least lie is 
equal to digest a Greek root, or understand the diffe- 
rence between oxygen and liytlrogeii. 

Germany, however, has the honour of producing the 
first philosopher, we believe, whose pliilosophy had for 
its object the right comprehension and development 
of Baby, a task of no small difficulty, ns any one will 
agree who has endeavoured to amuse and keep that 
troublesome atom out of ryistdiief. " 

Frederic Froebel was not, as might be irtagined 
fipom this commencement, a usefully disposed fatlier 
of a family, whose observations were the result of 
nightly perambulations in the nupl ial-chambcr, liolding 
in his arms the small object of his affections. 11c 
was a man of high acquirements, a soldier, a mathe- 
matician, a mineralogist, and possessed of that lofty 
class of mind which from varied observation and 
complicated facta can elucidate principles, and reduce 
theip to simple rules. Education was the focus on 
which bis powders, natu.'^l and acquired, centered; 
and finding everywhere that youthful learners but 
half comprehended that which was intended to be 
tauglit, for want of some previous thoroughly under- 
sto^ starting-pomt, some ascertained base from wdiicfi 
to reach the unknown, he souglit, as it wore, back 
for this source^ through descending gradations of age, 
tilt he found himself arrested and well-nigh baffled by — 
Baby! -' 

On infant education, therefore, he brought all the 
powers of his naind to bear, and the result of his 
researches and^v^ has been the institution of 

Children's as a new method df |ducation 

firpto the moment begins to ‘take notice.’ 

this epoch to the age pf three or four yeara is, 
ac^dipg to Froebel, the most important period^of a 
instinct shews itself clearly 
At the outset of life alone, before the second nature 
of hhhrf and association' has distorted or quenched 

v ^ the proper perio&i 

Isin thOjpUy of ohildren, the instinctive 


and spontaneous acts suggested to thorn by natui^ 
for their pliysical and intellectual developme^ we 
can best seize the clue to the Ceing still veiled and 
incapable of a reffective act. 

Tlie number and variety of objects surrounding a 
child, as its mind begins to awake from th^ sleep 
^f infancy, are a chaos which can only be rendered 
intelligible by detaching olie object after anoUier, in 
order to place each separately befdVe the new-comer, 
who hears and secs so much that is novel an'fi puzzling. 
The fatigue of endeavouring to disewn tho qualities 
of eacli>bject in the chaos around him, finally exhausts 
the .attention of an infant, and ho becomes idle-^that 
is, he ceases to receive impressions from tliat which he 
secs; he is wearied, for at this age the child knows 
already the pain of ennui, of not being understood. 
To meet these exigencies, Froebel has invented certain 
p]a3'thing3 which he calls ‘the six gifts of Froebel/ 
Those simple normal objects, serving as elements of 
universal knowledge, are necessary to the child; that 
it may understand, fh)m the firsf months of its life, 
form, colour, sound, movement. 

The first box of playthings contains si.K balls, pre- 
senting the prismatic colours : these are suspended 
before ti)c infant when he begins to catch hold of 
objects, aqd the nurse or raotlier moves them in everj' 
direction, permitting the child to catch and throw 
them about, and accompanying every movement with 
an appropriate song, so that the sound associates itself 
gradually with^a meaning; and this species of gym- 
nastic extends to the intellect. ThAye are a hundred 
dilferent songs, which indicate an equal niifftbcr of 
games with the balls, as Froebers principle is, not a 
variety of objects, but a vayietj^ in the same o]^ect. 

I The SQpoiid gift contains the three normal forms, 
the cube, the cylinder, and ^le sphere— which offer 
two opposite and one lintcrmediato form; the;;v first 
representing variety — surfaces, edges, angles, ■ and 
repose ; the third, unity (for it ia everywhere the 
same) and movement. Between these is the cylittdeyj ; 
which partalces of sogic of the qualities of eiuffi. ; 
small rod passed througli the cube from side tb ; 
edge to edge, or angle to angle, enables the Cluld 
igb make it revoiVe, anil he tihus seeA the cylij^der, j 
circle and double cone, the three fbfidatobniial forms 
of mechanism crystalUsatiqa. A et^ at^ accb 
panic%each movement, as in the first^gift^ The chUd, ! 
of course, cannot compreheud: the abstr^t^seu^^ 
these things ; but he rec^ves an impressiauj which Is 
. all he can at jjis age. ' ' - ■ ■ 

' ; ThO' Ijiird gift, is thbV^lie '■ ' 

verticall)\ and perpetidlcbtai^y\^^^|^^ e^lifep 
cubes, which the attendaint pMmits fini entire, 


4c.,,KivinK » 

i jjlTO^r ww erjh notei* tiM she has de«cettdea 
th0 a^rDibreve to ^iiia'<Afrs or eiglitha. Thufl thie 
; obito iiieenViWy what is so'tiiflBcult to impart 

ift by ciphers or In the ajudy of music. 

* . TI*e fourth, fifth, and sixth ^fta contain ‘the cubes 
^rioitSly and more minutely dj^ide^, perntitting qrf 
#dies8 eombinations by older children, and giving 
w. vertical and horizontal portions, which form coiumfis 
and squares. ' Instead, ( therefore, of recci viUg vague 
and bewildering impressions of a nurnber of qfdecta 
paVtSftllyy Observed, the* child becomes atjquainted 
mCst simple solid bodies, and 
Warns the first divisions of nature in using the 
isftaterials given him to construct according to his own 
■■■.ieiis.-- 

: ^ ^ are the first steps accessary to prepare a child 
■ reailj^to know and learn. Generally, a child is left to 
its own confused impressions, unassisted, or assisted 
badly ; he is left to develop himself by his play like 
a wild plant, and then att school he is compelled to 
submit to relies which appear the more severe, as he 
lias hitherto known no discipline, while he is taught 
8ttperficia.lly a quantity of disjointed fjK-ta of whicli h^^ 
knows emt the principles : %or have they any relation 
to himself or anything he knows: whereas, wiccustorned 
by this moLhod to form numerous niatlicniatical figures, 
■when chiUlren t^ius trained afterwards c(»mc to learn 
ihathemarics at'achool, they frequently exchnni : ‘ I 
know that very well — I have already played vnth such 
thingar^at the Cliildren’s Garden.* 

But Froebel did not stop here — reflecting that the 
: infancy and growth of each man is an cj>itonie of 
those of the human race. He observed that the first 
experiences of mankind w^ere collected by acting. 
Mankind owe their instru(’.tion to tluir own proper 
work, the observation of nature, and the emi»loyincnt 
of its products. Thus tliey progress from tlie exercise 
of mere brute lahm^r, which can only develo]i idiysical 
strength, to the expression of the lK.*uutiftjl — to artistic 
perfection, which conducts to science. 

The child’s heart and charncter, thev>fore, •should 
be formed by putting his will in action, and the 
Children’s Gardens were established for this purpose 
— to enable the child, in short, to experience a little 
of practical life, before arrivi ng at tlie stagfe of book- 
learning or abstract instruction. 

Qf uiese institutions, there are more than fifty 
now estebllshed in Gcnnany — namely, at Hamburg, 
i>re«den, Leipsic, Weimar, &c. Almost all tliose 
now working avfi destined for tlie children of persons 
in easy* circumstances, who can pay for their admis- 
gion.; but tb^ method applies equally to those of the 
poor and labouring classes, for winc^i, indeed, it is 
peculiar^ suited as a preparation for work. 

On a fipe r^ morning, these gardens present a 
pititty sight. Toward^^ ten o’clock, the children are 
assembl^ under the shade d( tlm trees, an<:l tanged 
in two circles, to the number of fifty or sixty — the 
younger ftum two to four years old forming one, and 
those from four to seven forming the other. Thus 
assembled, they commence by singing a short simple 
, ‘ hymn of thanksgiving, under tuo direction of two or 
three young persons, whose services arc given with the 
object of obtaining the requisite practice to fit thein 
‘' to ip* directresses over eimllift institutions or intheiif 
OTphn i^ilies. • 

over, and it is short, n|t to fatigue the 
they proceed to perform )^riou8 
exercises different 

K iri time to songs, which explain their 

dissywilgr from the songs in bur Infant 
K s Whfch Serve to connect the actio^Jtllthe idea, 

thea permitted", to play ''yi.tii-'., their- 
cultivate their gSi^si : f 
& in fine weatlMf, and Is 


surprising ho w little creatures ^earn to culti- 

vate them. Various «patternB in pebbles und coloured 
beans attest the industry of these priiprletors of five 
and six years old ; while others model difl^ient forms 
in clay with surprising dexterity. As proprietorship 
is one of the first wants a child ex^riences, tho 
private garden gratifies it: here he can ornament, 
construct, and cultivate-rin^ short, enjoy a persomtL 
But to correct the selfish tendency, thc^o is a common 
garden, wfcere the children work for the benefit of all.: 

During the ganfoning, the directress and the older 
children watch and assist the younger oncs^ who would 
readily dig up what they had planted yesterday, to see 
if it was growing. It is a good lesson in self-command 
when they have learned to wait for the process of 
nature. 

On •one side a busy, happy group receive a short 
botanic leswni : they carry plants and flowers to one 
of the directresses, wh(u makes them observe tho 
primitive forms of vegetation; they arrange the leaves 
and flowers according to tiieir colours and forms, sepa- 
rating thj* itiiind, the oval, the pointed, repeating the 
name of each one and its cofour. At auotluff, a joyous 
froripp. are engaged in eleaning the cages of birds," 
rabbits, and squirrels. Vari^is games, or iather exer- 
cises with llie architectural cubes, succeed. An endless 
variety of patterns are thus invented: we have our- 
selves seen some fifty or sixty yards of paper covered 
witli designs taken from the w'ork — the i«rcn/ioa of 
children under six years old. Hound sticks, little 
thii'ker tliau that of a lucifcr-match, are also provided, 
with which the children form letters, friictions, fend, 
w'ith the nssistanco of soft pease, various geometrical 
outlines. The tojis of pens also, used by the elder 
children, are formed, by the aid of pins, into furniture, 
chairs and sofas, &c.; while strips of coloured paper, 
straw, are woven witli surprising d^terity, and 
an apparently exhaustless invention. 

The results of tliese labours are carcfutlj’' preserved ' 
in a largo ease, and sold for die benefit of the poor, or 
drawn for by lottery on Christmas-eve, arid the pro- 
ceetls given in charity, to the infinite delight of tho 
little labourers, who thus feel that their work is real 
disposable work. 

Besides these occupations, there are, for more 
advanced children, thin hoafds, square, triangled, 
rectangled, and acute angled, of which the number is 
doubled in each box, from four to sixty-four, to faci- 
litate combinationfi, on a given point of departure. 

Such^'are the means by which Froebel sought to 
turn the natural distinctive activity of cbildreq to 
account, by providing may^rials whereon they may 
exercise their invention, and tlius follow , tlieir real 
tendency to construct and to transform. Their play, 
too, which, left to themselves, weariea them from its 
desultory nature, he transforms into useftil occupation, 
iTy giving it an obj||;t and a result. • 

Children, in truth, seldom or never ask for mere 
amuseriient — the bright gilded finished 4toy which they 
can only' look at or roll about the room, is of tittle 
interest until it is broken up, in the delightful hope 
6f putting it together again— which is cpnstnicting 
or occupation. Mere play soon tires ; the child then 
demands a new one, and becomes ftabitukted to dis- 
traction, to^ w^ant of fixity of mind* 
j games— according to Froebel, regu)a|;ed with itietliod, 

I to which ^s added a moral gad inUileotufll nxerclse^ 

' not only strengthen but disciptitie the j^nderi 
it tne instrument of tlie sotiL This* point ^ 
neglected in the extsthig systeiqa^pf education, which 
are far from leading to real 

will in exercising the membei^ and the senaes. Nor 
esin thh well be attuned b^ exhortations, 

^orders^ dr reprimand^* Aei^pri kjpip caw^^ gopd 
hdbits^ and ttibdue thri ptiysicel to the doiitdnat^ 
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Tlie dirGctr^M^in^ohief of one of ^se (pardons hiw 
numerous unpaid assiatanta, in swung persons anxious 
to acquire a knoerledge of the method; which will be 
still further iiioFeased as the opinion gains ground that, 
to be an e^cieiit motheff a woman must be educated 
with tlwt view. To develop the educational instinct 
of women is one of Proehel's principal objects ; and for 
this purpose he invites them to study his plan and 
institutions^tp take the principle of his system, and 
; develop it as may best suit the peculiar cirdinistanccs 
[ of tjlmir families. * 

j In winter and in towns, modifleations of the 
Children’s Garden must of course arise to suit locality 
and temperature ; but the fandamei»tal principles — 'Fo 
educate for labour by labour; to fulfil duties as soon 
as possible, and to fulfil them with joy, through love, 
not fear; that as every faculty given by the Creator 
for good, if not well employed turns to evil; to 
employ and develop the crej|ture, moral and physical, 
to the utinost; and, finally, to progress from the 
tliorougbly known to the unknown— such principles 
as these, admit of unbounded application ;''and though 
the systeUF may appear somewhat theoretical, and the 
idea of commencing education before our friend Baby 
is short^coated ma.y seem^visionary, tliere are valuable 
hints and suggestions contained in Proebers method, 
which will, wo trust, serve to emancipate childhood 
from the weary restlessness, the unsatisfied craving 
for they know not what, which every one who has 
ever washed the curious peculiarities of tVio rising 
generation cannot fail to have noticed. 

Already, the benevolent exertions of Madame 
Marenhok, on whom the mantle of Frocbel seems to 
have (fallen, have attracted the notice? of the empress 
of tlie I'rcnch; and, at her majesty’s request, the 
minister of public instruction has examined and 
favourably r^orted on the system, and several insti- 
tutions are, We understand, in process of being 
organised in France. 

How far these gardens would be feasible in England, 
is not for us to say. Such, luwever, is ‘the system 
which Frederic Froebel devoted a life to develop and 
perfect ; and if even a portion of tlie eirects ho anti- 
cipated be realised, it was a life not 6i>ent in vain. 
Refiecting on all that crying scrap of humanity danced 
about in the, nurse’s ar^jis may become — on the terrible 
power for good or evil our own thouglitless conduct to 
it possesses — we turn with deep thankfulness to the 
man who has endeavoured to guide us through the 
morning-twilight of this momentous subject, and wdih 
new feelings of awe and respect vtq take our leave of 
Baby. ^ 

IS HE REALLY DEAD? 

How complete and absolute either side of a case 
apifears till the opposite one is heard. A visit ifo 
any of our law-courts will illustrate this. The story 
of the plaintitf is usually so finished in all its details, 
as to appear at the first glance impregnable; and 
persona who hear it are inclined to ask: ‘ What answer 
can it be possible to ^m to this?’ — and to regret that 
iW defendant or'*tds counsel should take the trouble 
to reply to what appears so self-evident. Jt is difficult 
to believe, after the high-sounding opening speech 
of the plaintiff’s counsel, and the testimony of his 
witnesses, that Uiere can be a single flaw in the case, 
or a chance left even for the defendant to speak. ^ But 
pause a moment, and^ see hpw confidently ‘the learned 
gentlemjiji on the other side ’ glides into the case Ander 
discussii^, and observe how speedily he givM a different 
complexion to the whole matter— how his wltnessts 
knock dd^u thiu airy structure of: the plaintiff r and 
aniaaemeht sits M our brpw when, at .the end ^ 
trial, wo ore db^ged tp depart^ from our too hastily: 


ffirmed opinion, because we delbiidant tp h^ve 

the best of the case, and she hina valking smilingly out 
of court, the verdict beings in. hiS favour ^ Every dky 
wo have the opportunity of heaniog^ 


wo have the opportunity of heanjpg^ 6^:^ 
reading, such cases. IJiore is scarcely a pPpCpiMul- 
pted in rtrt, sci(?ndb, Irlerature, or law; 1^; whidl: ^ 
i| not occasion ^br pio use of the old pfoverl^ajbput 
‘doctors differ,’ winch we recently illustrai^.j:/ 
often enough arc there oases still more noteworthy 
tlian the*Torbanehill cAitrov^sy or the recent a^r 
of poWoning by strychnia. 

Hawing thus prennsed, we*pft)ceed 'witlamt further 
preface to an illustrative cinumstiSncC' ^ lately as 
February last, an instance of suicide occurred, which, 
from the position of the deceased, and from matters 
that came out afterwards, attracted verj' great attention, 
and which has since given ^ise to a very curious con- 
troversy- -one side contending that this person is not 
really dead, and the other asserting that upoff that 
point there is no room even for a doubt. 

The following brief suoimary of tlie fsets of the 
suicide, and tlie reasons assigned for denying; it, 
will put the reader in possession of the whole ^tails. 
Qn the morning of Sunday the ISlli of February 
last, the dead body of a fiian was found at^ con- I 
siderable distance from tlie public r^ad on Hampstead 
Heath. A silver cream-jiig, and a large bottle, labelled 
‘Essential Oil of Almonds,’ were found by the side 
of the <j|i>rpsG. The body \vas quite cftld, anfi the riffor 
inoi tis perfectly established. It was speedily removed 
to the workhouse, where it wavS seen by a medlcaVman 
a few minutes afterwards. There were found near 
to, or on tlic person of the dwjcascd, six sovereigns, 
two half-sovereigns, u five pound-note, twelve shillings 
and sixpence in silver, some coppers, a wdiite cambric 
pocket-handkerchief, a small pocket paper-knife, a 
latch-key, a pair of gloves, a case containing two 
razors, and a x>ic(ic> of paper on which was written • 
his name and address. As is usual in all such cases, 
an inquest -was held upon the body? In addition to the 1 
coroner for tlie interest of the crown, it was attended 
by a coroner to M'atch the proceedings in the interest 
of the. family of the deceased ; and, according to the 
report in the Times newspaper, the jury having pro- 
ceeded to tlie dead-house, the following facts were 
educed:— 

1. The butler of the deceased identified the body 
as being tliat of his ma.stcT, and stated that he must 
have left the house between half-past eleven, when i 
he saw him last, and a quarter to one, when he pro- 
ceeded to fasten the door. He alsq^ stated, that his 
master had taken \rith him a heavy greatcoat, which 

‘ he seldom wore.’ ^ 

2. A labouring-man deposed to finding the deceased 
‘lying on his *l)ack, with' his head bent backwards 
against a!^furze-busli, and his feet tow'ards the edge qf : 
the bog. All his clotlites werefxn except his hat, whi(^ 
lay iifttir to the body.’ Tliis witness also described the 
things mentioned atWe as having been found beside 
him, but * he did not feel tlie skin of the body at ail, 
to know whether or not it was cold.* 

3. A police constable saw nothing about the tpi^ 
to indicate a struggle,^ except a mark or two 
deceased appeared to have made with hU 
crSain-jug, whicl^ had a few drops of the poison 

in it, was lying near Mm, as^f it hod 

his iKglit hand. The bottle lay on iqft side with 

the stopjier out-iand about a foot diftaiM; from 

4. The surgeon of Hampstead Slinv the 

twenty minutes to ten, iiy th,e deitd?hoitsei|:^ ' 

then quite cold, and the limbs rigid, iphere w 
most powerful odour of the c^ntmV oH 
almonds pmSjeptible at thb:;%iodth> 
nptiiing^lse to shew tb#;tbe ,an^^ 

: bp! comlbitted.' suicide. X v;. '■■■' 

j was^c^ SecM 
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p. 27S;: «iiy8r; be laid deMfo. 

We should nev# content oursdves with the mere 
pessire exercise 6f 6ur senses or judffment, It is not 
ehougii to see the objects which actually present them- 
selves to the eye— ^we must look for such as are not 
obvious at the first glance. To the coweetness of 
good observers, we must add the intelligence gnd 
invention of an experimenjter. We must beware of a 
hasty; decision, ^d remember that the apparent cause 
of deatli is not alwaj’s the real one.’ And Airther, as 
to ^he place in which the body found, ‘the first 
caution Is not to conclude too hnstlly that the spot in 
which ‘ a body is discovered is that in which death 
actually took place.’ Dr Beck says, that ‘very soon 
after death such a total change of the features takes 
place that it is Impossible for the nearest relatives to 
recognise them.’ , • 

5. Another medical authority says : ‘ It cannot he 
too generally known that up^n the discovery of a dc^ad 
, body, its situation and attitude should never be dis> 
turbed until it has been examined by competent 
persons. We may, for example, find the deceased in a 
posture wlftch he could never have himself assumed, 
whence we should be led to conclude that he had not 
.fallen by bis own hands, tin the case of the disputed 
suicide of the Earl of Essex in the T<twer, much infor- 
mation was lost by the body having been stripped and 
removed before a due examination look place.’ 

G. We may note as a commentary on the above, that 
the body was removed to Hampstead workliousc before 
being examined by any competent person. 

7? As to the identification, the following remarks arc 
made :-r~The body was not identified at the inquest by 
any individual whose causa sekntue consisted in any 
knowledge of the body by 'marks or peculiarities of 
structure. The only witness who swears to the identity 
is the butle^who had been only eighteen months in 
the service of deceased. * It is upon the evidence of 
this person, and this person only, that the body was 
identified for the jury,’ ffhc fact of the butler’s not 
having observed any change in his master during the 
last month or two, and that liis manner on the fatal 
Saturday was the same as usual, does not agree with 
the statement of the solicitor, wlio f-tated that deceased 
latterly appeared haggard, and tljut he noticed an 
extraordinary change bn his appearance during the last 
week. 

8. The remaining portion of the letter is occupied in 
criticising the fact of deceased being occupied in the 
preparation of n hair-wash, and is introduced by 
anoiyiier quotation from Paris and Fonlknuinc, vol. ii., 
p, 18. ‘ In conducting our inquiry, the most trifling 
incidents connected with tne deceased siiould not pass 
unheeded; for however unimportant tliey may at first 
individually appear, we shall often find that, in coin- 
bin^ion, they wiir afford the principal data for tlic 
solution of our problem. With how many cxampl<^s 
will the history of crime present us where the most 
minute drcuirjBtances have alone furnished the oon- 
vincing proofs of guilt.* This is followed by a piece 
of trnly singular evidence froin the butler * Deceased 
: had previously that evening asked him to clean two 
bo,tt)itis and place them on the sideboard, w'hich he did. 
He (witness) did iiot know it was poison that he had 
t6 get at liir Maitk^^ He thought ^t was some 

ingr^ient in a h^r-wash which his master ^’as going 
to 'mix in the two bottles, which had been^placed on 
tosid^^ , j 

0. He had just: previously aw ay a letter to 

lijs sister, irifbrmingj her of his iutention to commit 
• Btoicldc. 

? person walk out to Hampstead 

i ileatli at midnight to commit the deed ? is next aslteijl. 
*aii:;^earod^' m w 

j! intending tO; mAce away with himself by a . potaoir 

J ihstantaneeus |p. 

!||amp8tead Heatli in the iniddieldf tlw night for the 
purpQse, first putting into his pogk^t a pidse of^pai^r 
to tell his name. ^ short^the dbingt so were puttiifg 
one’s self to a deal m trouble for no intelUgibfe Bpriwse.’ 

11. It is assumed,, that among 2,500,000 j^bple«(the 
population* of LondonJ it would be easjy .iSnobgh to •* 
fiiid a dead body^or |ny purpose. ^ ■■ ^ ^ , 

1 As might have been anticipated of a specuiotibf^ fiP 
curious as that of R. W. A., it was extensively 
lated by being immediately copied into all the iottdbtt: 
and i»ovincial papers. Of course it was at first , oil, ly; 
laugliifid at, as an ingenious pidbo*of reasoning; and thO' 
coroner w’ho presided at the Irial i3Pa«,thought finally 
to have settled the matter when he wrote to the Times 
in answer to the above, that there could be no doubt 
vvhatever as to tlie identity of tlig body, us be himself * 
had made a very minute examination of it, and had 
even opened the eyelids, &c. The surgeon, too, who 
made the post-mortem examination, tliought it nbees- 
sary to state again, tlirough means of tlie press, tho 
fact of his having found a, very considerable quaiitity 
of poison in the stomach of the corpse. 

Notwithstanding the re-statement of these tw^a^great 
(jets, the idea gained ground that the suicide was Jii 
reality a complete deeeptioi?. The old facts wey once 
again dweltk upon. Ilis anxiety absiifc his pa^rs on 
the Saturday morning, and liis repeated reti^rns to his 
study after he had gone out, point, it is thought,, to 
anxietic« of a different kind from thtfse of tpproach- 
ing death, and lead to the supposition of his being at 
that time busy making arrangements for flight. »ThG 
gigantic system of swindling in which it is now known 
deceased had been engaged, must, it is said, have put 
him in possession of a sum of money so immense, as 
to render it easy for him to carry out any piece of 
deceiition, however difficult. And we are also trium- 
phantly told, that as the whole career of Hie man w'as 
a development of swindling and forgery, ‘he has, in 
fact, been merely capping the climax of his forgeries 
by a dexterous forgery of himself.* We are also told, 

‘ that tho afjornj of mind disifiayed to his visitor of 
Saturday evening was a clever piece of acting— that 
the letters were an ingenious contrivanco to strengthen 
belief in his death — that the written order for tlie 
poison, tlic selection of the silver jug, and the body 
carefully 7>laced on a mound on Hampstead Heath, 
were all of a piece, cleverly contrived, and admirably 
carried out.* » 

The elaborate and varied collection of matters found 
on deceased, consisting of money of varied kinds, tlie 
I>:ipcr-knife, &c!, are all a part of tlsq sham ; and the 
wTitiiig of the name and address was unnecessary in 
the case of a man so well knowm as deceased, who was 
a member of parliament, and r celebrated shareholder 
in, and chairman of many joint-stock compani#s. It is 
asked — Would the body have been so readily knowil 
had there been no wi-ftten pagg*r pdth tlie name ?. It 
is alsoreported that dectiascd said, on meeting a fiieiid 
in the city : ‘ Good-bye ; I am going a long jourhej^.’ 

Another great fact on this side of the case is derjtvcd 
from the cinuimstanet of the boots of deceased beinff 
perfectly clean and free from mud. Why did be tsboeeie a 
to go so far from iiomt^ to die ? How did he .get^bere ? 

— in a cab ? If so, where is the cabmsm wbo d^ve 
hidi ? If ho wajkqfl on a wet night, how happens -it that 
his boots were perfectly €ree from staiii ? / he 

crossAthe moist and muddy ground ttl^t eucii^ieu the 
hillock on which the Ixidy was found?*; This *part^ 
cular^spot could not be approached In the d&ytlm^ 
withmit soiling the boots or «h^s ; dhd yet, ^bn a jwet 
evening, at midnight, the jburliy across *1110 1^^ 
cleanly accomplished ! This brinj^ t^e eyii^nce ib a 
moat dramatte cUmax, aiid ' 

^’tional aM'very latest, iniel^g|eneb;iiires|haVe^.i^ bn ' 

^tIIe-8ubjAt;■'which■.gbee■'^bipV6ye■:.^^^^ 

,be object 5 it:,Is,:|hat,#:'*bip®btttblb'Cb^ 


Examimrixi lay tha^ 
Temdiog a silhort diutance from that tbVn^ 
a lettei* ftbitfi^her fa/her in Louisiana, 
in ^liich he states \hat tlie supposed 
V ^ t^icre alive and wellj and that he saw him. 

%he name of^ this American correspondent has been 
A^nished to the above paper, andnhe Ae represented 2 ^ 
Bmng a gentleman of undoubted respectability. ^ 

It will certainly, we thinje, be admitted, after a 
perusd of both sides of the argument, that* this is a 
very siDgular case, an(J l^iat, if the objections aife well 
. ibunded, it^will deserve to be ranked as one of the 
most interesting ^ in the* history of medical jurispru- 
dence. .It cannot, at anyrate, be deemed to be out 
of the bounds of probabilitj^ for we have perused 
stdriei of mistakeif identity, in regard to living 
peftbhs, much more singular than the one just 
: iqarra^^d ; and wo have seen in our theatres such 
wonderful transformations of face and feature as quite 
fsuipws®*! us. Of these we may point to the imitation 
of the Wizard of the North by Charles Mathews, and 
the imitation of the latter by Mr Leigli Murray, both 
recentiy- before the public. And even regarding the 
identity of the dead— allowing the reader to form hk 
own jdlSgmeDt on^the above statements — wc can cite 
parallel ins taiK^s where mistakes equally (wrious have 
been^madb. The • following is a case in point : — In 
UiO year <1839, 411 a certain city, a corpse, with the 
feet and hands firmly bound with a cord, /.nd the 
body; bent up, was found tied into a sack, which 
was Moating bn the water (not the Bosphorus). An 
examination of the body took place, and several 
.Wounds of a superficial character wore discovered on 
the limbs, while on the side of the necjk an incised 
wound about an inch deep was seen. The physician 
who examined the body inferred from their appearance 
that these marks w’ere made after death. The corpse 
was laid out at a particular place, for the purpose of 
being identified \ ai^l, singular to relate, it was claimed 
as being the corpse of three different individuals: 
first, as that of a iierson who had died of delirium 
tremen^ and been buried a few days befor • in a certain 
cemetery j secondly, it was positively affirmed, by a 
celebrated physician, that it was the corjise of a robber 
whom he had stabbed in the neck while projecting his 
house feora an attempt to rob it by four persons, one 
ofwhonj was the subject of identificati(jn ; thirdly, and 
as jf this M-as not a sufficient complication, a new 
blaimaut arose for the body, in the person of a surgeon 
who had intendeji to use it for anatomical purposes; 
and w^liC^iitfhile Engaged in conveying it to his dissect- 
ing*rOQm in.a boat, was so unfortunate as to let it fall 
ovefbpAJt'd^ ^.iUl were equally confident in their claims; 
but; it 101 idterwards demonstrated lihat not one of 
them wa|i i!b owner of the body, it beipg proved 
that the had died at hi^ own house before the 

time of the robbery; wflen the wound was given; and 
that therefore it was neither the dost subject, ift)r yet 
the person who died of delirium tremens. 

We need seaxuely recall the recent case of assassina- 
tion in London, or the finding of the body of JToschini, 
the agsasBin, in the Thames, gat first 30 positively 
asserted to be that of the Italian, but after^^rds found 
to be that of anotiier person. Another cas<?bf mistaken 
, identic is thus stated hy Beejt : ‘ ilwesurrection-man 


;hoVpniy the features, but by aomark 
W not be mistaken, she being 

was shorter than the right. 
A of curious swearing as to the 

that .tlie'.’bbayy/bW,;be 




T^Uct accordingly, 

i ^ of the womaii whb 


wal taken 

that at least Six wdbks after the time libelfe^ was 
burled in the churchyard of Falkirk, froik which she 
was taken by this man, who also took the other, for 
which he was tried — she also was lame of the left leg. 
Thus, though guilty of the ofibnee laid to his charge, 
he was found guilty by a mistake of the body.' 

we may conclude with one other case of error in the 
identification of a dead body. It occurred in Canada 
in the yetr 18i?7,,.Where the corpse of a man named 
Munroe was supposed to bo that of a murdered fi>ee- 
mason named William Morgan. The body was found 
on the beach of Lake Ontario, and the jury who sat on 
it gave in a verdict of its being a person unknown to 
them, who had met his death by drowning. It was 
then buried ; but, in consequence of a rumour of its 
being *th% body of W'illiam Morgan, it was disinterred, 
and made the subject of a fresh inquest. Mrs Morgan, 
the physician of Morgan, lff)r Henry of Bpehester, and 
several others who had been acquainted with deceased, 
deposed to hs being his body. ‘ Mrs Morgan had not 
a particle of doubt,' and fully believed tlie egrpse to be 
that of her husband. From her testimony, and that of 
other witnesses, the fact of its being Morgan appeared 
to be conclusively establishotk in spite of tlie only two 

circumstances against it the difference of dress, and 

the pockets being filled with tracts; and notwith- 
standing which, the jury gave a verdict that it was his 
body, and it was again interred. Shortly afterwards, 
an advertisement appefired in the Canada papers offer- 
ing a reward for the discovery of the body of Timothy 
Munroe, who was drowned at Newark on the iiver 
Niagara. From the very minute description of tho 
clothes, it was at once seen that they applied to the 
supposed body of Morgan. It was again, therefore, 
exhumed; and from incontestable evidence, the fact 
was thoroughly cstablislied that it was im reality the 
body of Timothy Munroe of Upper Canada. , 

THE STORY-TELLICE OF STAMBOUL. 

In the reign of Sultan Murad IV., there was among 
the Immble subjects of his capital a worthy and vene- 
rable book-merchant named Schemsudditt. He occupied 
one of the principal stalls in the book-bezestan, and 
was well known to all the literlry world in Stamboul. 

It is true, this did not imply a very large circle of 
acquaintance, for there wore not many persons who 
inclined to sucli matters ; but the few sa vans who 
shared this knowledge between them all knew Sohem- 
suddin well, and often visited his repository. He dealt 
largely in copies of the Kot an, and in commentaries 
thereupon, in which were chronicled the opinions of 
distinguished lawyers and cadis upon the civil ijodo of 
the land. There were also the works of the Turkish and 
Arabian poets and romancers, the songs of Abou Teyian 
and Hafiz, the wild legend of Antar, aiid the Thousand 
and 0«e Nights. He had, ihbJreover, a secret store, 
confining choice sped mens of the llteVature of other < 
languages, classic and modern. This was carefnlly ; 
withdrawn from the public gaze, and reserved for the 
few whose love of learning rendered them lesrii bigofed 
than the majority of their faith, wlg> would liklt/Uib 
researches of the true believer to the writings of fhe 
j Prophet alofte.’ Seldom could the loiterer havepMSed 
I the stall Of Schemsuddin without finding hlh;)i in' 
i communion with somo reverend iipahi or gmy-beai^^ 
cadi|| deep in questions cxtneernlng Uw, 41vim|y>;^^^^^ 

Nor would he ohjecli thbtigli> w was socO^ as. a 
favour, to do buriness with 

particularly if he approved hitnself > of ; ■ 

for Schetntnddih/ deybut Muls 

i. .4)pr0aciied '^heh^^so^ .;dlst|^;:;tow^ 8 - the 

-'■creed, "■ thai;.emnmbh;'l^ :.of 

common iguild, jmd bwtfiersriH 

the worid over. : 





the vMie of Ufe,: fai« place 

.of bu^Aesa, till yeavs had coi»e upon him, and h(s 
face had grpWa iM,^^^^ wrinkled as the old 

parchments upon his stall; and since the business in 
which he was engaged yielded a handsome return of 
profits, he itoped, * by the blessing of Allah/ as he was 
,wont to say, * still to occupy his place in the bezestan, 
until the predetermined day should come, and he 
should be transplanted to the gardens of Paradise/ 

. But every man has his lot of trouble ; ai^i even the 
^tyet life of the book- merchant wjfc not uninvaded by 
care. Schemsuddin had an only son, named Selim ; and 
in every respect the hopeful heir of the hook-stall was 
the opposite to his father’s wishes. That father was a 
man of peace, and he had at one time great difficulty 
in keeping his son from joining the sultan’s army ; he 
was fond of quiet and regularity, Selim was as wild 
and restless as an untam<^ colt ; tlie old rSaii had <*i 
lingering fondness for mqigey, Selim got it only to 
spend it with a reckless hand. Ilia father had early 
marked his unsettled and impulsive disposition ; but, 
hoping that time and regular employ men c would sober 
him, he Ifkd taught him to read and w'rite, caused him 
daily to commit portions of the Koran to memory, 
and by some strong iiiovil agency induced him to read 
aloud for a part of eucli day from some book upon 
Turkish law. Selim grew clever against his will but 
no one could have hated his studies more than he did., 
and he took every opportunity of showing his dislike 
to them. It required more than Schemsuddin’s powers 
of watchfulness to retain the lively boy; and whenever 
heffell into a deeper talk than ordinary witli a cii.*?- 
tomer, or whenever he indulged himself in a dose, his 
scapegrace son would play truant to bqpks, bezestan, 
iind everything, and scamper off to a game on the 
Atrneidan or a bathe in the Bosphorus. There was 
only one tjgiaa of reading which liad the slightest 
attraction for him — the poems and romances aforesaid. 
These he read until he had cominittcd them to memory ; 
and the recital of these* to himself and his youtlvful 
companions formed his great *delight. Occasionally, 
despairing of his own ability to produce any impression 
on bis w'ayward son, Schemsuddin would induce some 
of his friends, reverend or loarnod in the law, to 
remonstrate with him on his conduct; but Selim, 
having ready wit a|jd a strong inclination to fun, 
always succeeded iri turning tables upon them. 
As be used to laugh loudly at his own replies, a crowd 
soon gathered about them; «nd as they always sided 
wfth the mirth-maker, the di9corafito<l seniors sx^eedily 
reared from the contest. Tims Selim held on his 
course, greatly to the ^^rief of his parent, until he 
found himself a young man, the choice spirit and 
delight of a band of youths, as wild, though not so 
clever as himself, but without any means of procuring 
a subsistence, except by dependence on his father. 

‘•‘ My son,* said Schemsuddin one day, speaking cv^en 
more gravely than was his wont, ‘ thou art now eighteen 
years of age, ^ut thou bast learned none of the wisdom 
proper for manhobd. Thou art like the colt of the 
wild-ass; thou dost not love the calling I wmuld have 
taught thee ; thou seekest not to build the house of thy 
iiither. For every man there is an appointed time of 
death, and I dSbn drawing near to tlio end of my 
course/ # 

As the bid man uttered these words jvith great 
foeling, Selim, who loved Ms father In his heart, could 
not refeain from tears. 

‘I jShould not mourn, my fon, if thou wert^ndqs^ 
tidou#, and wouldst fill the pllce of thy father. The 
ti^e that is old and decayed, expect? to fall; happy 
in it ji^it has cberislietl a saplipg. strong and vigorous, 
■to^grbw where it has grown.* ' 

the^ground hefo^ 

r /I this day mal^py w^V bid ^ 


/I have intrusted it to ih^ caia pt my fidend HoUah 
tiassan, oii whom be the blesfiWt *tia I Ifhve dliafged 
him to see It strictly fulfiyed. If thmi ibformest iby j 
life, and pursuesllthe course I have j 

thee, thou wilt receive at ray death ihe I 

property • but if thou^continuest wild igd liekless asii j 
thou hast been hlthyto, thou shalt be dislnhei^t^, and 
Ihy portion shall endow the mosque of which Mbllnli 
Hassan is the priest. Arise, my son ; thou hast ImUtd 
my will f may Allah gite theq grace to obey it.* 

F(y more than a year after this time Selim laboured 
hnfdr to fulfil the wishes of biv father: Iv^ forsook the 
idle company into which hejmd fftUiyi; he undertook ; 
studies that were most disagreeable to him, and became 
the model of a dutiful son; he endeavoured, moreover, 
to repress the love of fun wliich Jiad distinguished him, 
though not witli very signal success. At times the 
pent-up stream would buAt forth, and' frequently at 
the expense of his fatlier's friends, the Mpllah Hassan, 
the arbiter of his fortune, not excepted; but, setting 
aside these trifling outbro.^.ks, Selim’s conduct was .most 
exemplary, and obtained tiie often-expressed approval 
of his father. Yet it was not altogether the inspect 
of tho wesltli which induced him to this dingencc; 
Ijis affection for his parent, and his sense of duty, had 
a share in jt, for Selim had many gaod qualities as the 
foundation of his character. ^ 

At last, Scliemsiiddin’s apprehensions were ^com- 
plishe^ and lie was gatlicrcn:! to his^fatherj. The old 
book-(lt>aler was missed from his seat among his 
literary ivares, ami his wonted customers stroke^ their 
beards, .and lamented gr/ively the Joss of so much 
learning. Tlic bezestan seemed to lack its most accus- 
tomed presence, and the sole memorials of his having 
been were a new cypress and a turbaued stone amid 
the gloomy groves of Scutari. 

Selim mourned perhaps more earnestly than a more 
dutiful son would have done, and determined to observe 
bis father’s wishes even more rigorously, now that his 
pre.sence was removed from hAn. When a decent 
time hail elapsed, he betook himself to the mollah, 
the executor to the will, to request tliat the requisite 
forms might be eopiplied with, and that he might be 
put into pos.session of liis father’s business and wealth. 
To his great astonishment, Mollah Hassan received him 
with bitter revilings and reproaches, and commanded 
him to quit his dwelling. 

‘ Begone,’ said lie, ‘tiiou impious rebel! Thou hast 
broken the heart of thy father, my loving friend, tho 
camel of my bouse. Thou hopest to gain his wealth ; 
but it is forfeited by thy crina|s. Hence I The 
PropiTct's curse Ikj upon thee !* ‘ • 

In vain did Selim protest that he only^wished the 
strict terms of tho will to be observed; in rain did 
he offer to fltrnisli evidence of his father’i approval 
of his fate conduct — the mollah was obdurate, pw- 
sisting that be liad M>t reforn^ed Iris life, atid therefore 
bad po claim to the i)rf)perty, Tne unfortunate youth 
applied for advic/ and assistance to some i of his 
decea-sed fatlier’s friends ; but they all entertoined a 
prejudice against him, and none of them Were wilUag 
to exert themselves on his behalf; and when ; they 
began to give liira |rrave counsel on 1^* 
found tittii; they had taken greater 
rftirtli he had passed upon them, than at bfs former 
idle and neglectful hedbits of^life. S^m .rooi^appliv 
catk}n to some of the inferior officers' itf jttaSSe, but 
these had bee^ secretly bribed by the moUah^so that 
thev would take ho steps in the 
juswee in Turkey at tlmt t|me very blinds and 
uncertain, it seemed mewt th^ 

youth would never gain his right ; ■■■:'' ' 

Being thas deprived qf the :5^ snWsieBffiBf 
Selim fed a vagrant depending foe a ti^ upon 
the ca^l relief be ohiaibed foqm : bed . 


he t^As 966 n brought to the , 
: ' ^ stariratioti, ^^hen the idea struck him 

to ^is pecuniary .advaiitime the talent for 
p# inveiitto tnude him bo popu^ 

hM youthful com^nions. Accordingly, 
*3te frequented c<^da and places of public resort, where 
ildr practised these gifts for the ^am^sement of the 
cichpany. At first, his gains in iKis branch of puhlhj 
life were very small; but his fame as a story- teller 
sj^dily Bpreadi and his ^eceipia indreasetl accordingly. 
He possessed all the elements necessary for proficiency 
in his profession — a cL*af' and musical voice, a wady 
inVentioiij a retejntiVe rasROory, an animated delivery, 
and unbounded assurance. Wherever Selim exercised 
his vocation, a large crowd was sure to collect about 
him, and as Im brought much additional custom to the 
eqj/idjees (coffee-house keepers), they found it worth 
their while to supply him with food and money. Thus 
he wdllt on, laughing and making others laugh, but 
still neither forgetting nor forgiving the faithless and 
avaricious mollah who had. usurped his birthriglit. 
He often interweaved this part of his own history 
into wild legends he was accustomed to recite, 
and declaimed against tlic injustice with a warmth^ 
whibh i^trayed his interest Cn the matter; while those 
of his audience .who understood the allusiqri, winked 
graV^. all each other, and pufled away at their 
narglweB with sympathising ardour. Almost every- 
body in Sfhmboin knew of the wrong which been 
practii^d ; and 3^et so influential was Mollah Ilassan’s 
^at all who had any power to interfere were 
blind to his villainy. 

Notwithstanding his light-hearted disposition, Selim 
could not prevent occasional attacks of despondency, 
induced by a keen sense of the injustice he hud suffered. 
Under ^ influence of these, he would often take long 
and solitary journeys, and even retire for days together 
from the society of his companions. He would be 
missed from his accustomed haunts, and liis absence 
would be lamented bjl' his admirers aud patrons ; and in 
a few days he would reappear, and delight them with 
some tiew narration of marvellous and absorbing in- 
terest. On one occasion, after some days spent in these j 
wild and purposeless rambles, Selim was returning to 
the capital: it was nearly evening, and he w^as yet 
some distance front his destination, when lie Ifcard the 
rumble of an araba behind him. The vehicle drew 
near, drawn by tw^o richly caparisoned oxen ; and the 
.bells witit which the harness was studded made a merry 
jingling as they moved along. Tiic curtains of the araba, 
needed no Jonger to keep off the sun, werS thrown back 
to breeze of the ev^ening. Selim saw 

that thorn! Wj^^wo occupants in the vehicle, both 
females difference in their costume, he 

judged t^l were mistress and sSrvant. They 
were returning from an excursion ^nto the 

country, and were tender the clterge of an aga, who 
drove the vehicle. As the arail)a j;)as8cd beside Jiim, 
Selim observed heneaHi the yashmc of the superior 
the twinkle of a inerry pair of dark black eyes. Now 
Selim was a connoisseur in the matter of eyes. All the 
powers of observation he possessed Jiad been concent 
trated (m the subject, and from Ibng prootii^ he had 
become very expert in deducing, from and 

. aspect of that organ, an argument as to iomainiiife 
4>featur;gg ; and so, on thi#occaeian, though the envious 
yOllfCOnc^^aled all else, yet the tell-tale eyes inspired tiim 
Withi yijions of surpassing beauty. Tte araba passed 
hhnbhy^^f ihc th^ of its tiny hells died away ii^the 

dutecOi iSil^d stilt Vhe light of those dark eyes lingered 


their owner. With an eye to 
founding ^ capital taje 
boboorof liiS ^ien^'in .his., 
.and was. just., fiid:shing plot;, 

of an experien^liau^ ' 


. when a sudden tui^ in the roi^ i^yealed a Sishtvwhich 
I quickly changed the current of his thoughts^ 
through the aga^s want of skill in drjying, . pt, firom 
some sudden restiveness on the part of the oxen, jthe 
araba had swerved iiom the rood, the wheels had sank 
into a hollow at the side, anil they ehicld wa^.pyer- 
turned. Selim hastened with all his might to render 
assistance, the screams which he heard adding wings to 
I his feet, and very quickly arrived at the scone of the 
accident. Cle found the younger fems^ etonned and j 
senseless w'ith the shock, having been thrown out wi^b I 
great force ; the aga bewildered and helpless ; ahd the 
elder female, who appeared to be a kind of duenna, 
or nurse, endeavouring to restore her charge to con* 
sciousness, ejaculating meanwhile with great fervency 
mingled lainentations over her mistress and curses oi:t 
the stupidity of the driver. 

‘All me*i ah me! Fntimc, my jewel! Thou luckr 
less offspring of a dog— -fijfy strokes of the bastinado 
for tby supper. I..ook upon me, iny flower ; art thou 
dead ? Alas ! * • 

Meanwliile^lSelitii stood by in silence, rapt in aston- 
ishment at the realisation of his late fancies. Hero 
were the v(?ry charms revealed in all their fulness 
which he had pictured to himsqlf; and he stood divided 
between admiration of so much beauty and pleasure 
at his own skill in guessing it so correctly. His heart 
was rapidly escaping through his ardent gaze, when 
Fatime opened her eyes, and blushed to find herself 
unveiled in the presence of a strayger. Her blush 
w'as immediately succeeded by an expression of pain ; 
and on her attempting to rise, it was found tliat her 
ankle was seriously injured, and that she was unable 
to move. 8el^ examined tlie overturned araba; i and 
finding that no great damage had been done to it in ' 
the fall, summoned tho luckless driver to his assist- 
ance, and soon succeeded in preparing it for further 
progress. It then became necessary to UftTliG injured 
lady into the vehicle ; and while the others were ' 
leisurely preparing for tlie tasJ:, Selim stepped between i 
them, raised the fair sufferer in his arms, and placed ! 
her gently on the cushions. TIic attendants appeared 
sliooked at his presumption, and tlie yashjuac was im-. 
mediately arranged over the face of the lovely maiden ; 
but Selim liad liis reward in a grateful glance, which 
dwelt in his heart long after. would have accom- 
panied the araba to the city, but the niiTsc forbade it 
in no gentle terms, and he felt that such an intrusion 
would be deemed unwarrantable. He therefore re- 
mained where ho was until the vehicle had passed out 
of sight; and when at lost he turned to depart, he 
observed that the lady liad^left her fan, which ne 
seized upon with eagerness, as a souyenm df thi» fair 
Fatime. 

Selim’s heart burned with curiosity to khotV; who 
the maiden was whom he had met imdef ; these 
stftinge circumstances ; but he wisely determined, Ifir; 
the present, to keep the whole matter a secret; He 
returned to Stamboul wdth his he^ ful{ of rpmanti^ 
visions, and his pence of mind sadly disturbed by his 
remembrances of tho charms of this unsown lady. 
He betook liimself at once to his accustomed oqcUpa* 
tion, and delighted an audience more numsTous! th^; 
select, upon that very evening, by liie glbwibg: iiuff 
iinpassioned t^rms in which ha depicted, wi^ incidebta 
in the story never heard of till then; thb nitttuad l^ 
and sorrows of Schemselnihar and the Of 

Persia. In* fact, under this new inspiratieifi^ $elim 
seomdS to have becomO more brilfiant 
and, like many mmttier popr^Jpoet abC^^i^ 
worid*s history, .. he . .Mured' >!fo|P'.:' 
o.wn passion 
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ihe drift and purport 6f the wjsote, ^ ; It^re wa« a tlower 
to express the bashfulaess ot u^idiit’s lore ; 
denoting liindcrance and diiBoulty ^ anpth^ stitnulatipg 
him to hope and faithfulness; and 
young man, an apt st^ent in sucit mattes, 
to make dut a state or atfalra tolerably ennotitaginip to** 
himself. Overnhel,iped with joy at the good*i^r|iino 
jhhicli had befallen him, Selim became an altered man 
ui health and spirits, though he kept his secret li^t. 
religums))'', both from nft>tives,of honour and also firoin 
a prmient regard for his own safety. Messages of tile 
sfimt/ character were repeatldf and ho found oppor* 
tunities, through the same niediurAy^t^) return suitable 
acknowledgments and replies ; and though tbo impedi- 
ments to a successful termination of this love-passage 
still appeared insuperable, yet St^im almost forgot that 
it was liopelcss, in his joy that it was mutual, love* 

Meanwhile, his professional reputation continued 
to extend, till at last it reached tlio court its^, and 
the attendants and oilicers discoursed among them- 
selves concerning the m^iti whose talents were ^us 
dazzling and dcligliting the people. These reports 
came to the cars of the sultan, who forthwj^h he^ 
^olvcd that he w^ould hear Selim’s performance, and 
judge for himself of his ability. Murad was vt^y fond 
of assuming a disguise, exchanging* liis robes of state 
for the plain garb of a citizen or traYcUing;-merchant, 
and thus prowling about to observe the manners and 
procei^ings of his people. On more itmn ojih occasion, 
tins propensity had involved him in difficulties, in 
which the commander of the faithful appearcnll in a 
somewhat uiidigDilied position; at this time, however, 
he resolved to repeat the experiment, and went fortli 
incognito, attended only by a confidential servant, to 
visit tfie cafe at wliich Selim was to perform* On 
this evening, tlie spacious divan was more than usually 
crowded, and the disguised sultan, witli liis companion, 
joining the throng, was able to observe everything 
without risk of being discovered. The story-teller 
commenced his harangue, and It happened on this 
night that Selim recounted, with more patlios and 
minuteness of detail than ho had ever done before, the 
talc of his owm w rongs and sorrow's. The coincidence 
w'as so remark able, that it was commonly reported 
afterwards that the fact of the sultan’s intended' pre- 
sence hah been communicated to him by some one 
w'ho w’as in tlie secret. 

Bulbul w'as a wdld and thoughtless youtliff full of 
idle pranks and folly, and wdth a love of fun which 
led him intc^ many scrapes; and as the speaker 
described some ludicrous ineidents*^n whipli ho had 
figured, his hearers were kept for souso time in roars 
of laughter. But Bulbul loved an ngedj>arent> and at 
his request, l^gan to reform his life, ana not too soon, 
for shortly after the aged father died. Tlib desolate 
home, tlfe grief of the orphan, and his friendless con- 
dition, were dwelt ofh so patheti^jally, that the; lately 
sraiiisig audience v/jgrehnelted into tears. Bulbul was 
the subject of treachery — a pli^fidious friend grasped 
tlie heritage of the orphan ; and fortli with indignation 
was expressed in cjvery face. Tlien the mystery of a 
secret love was interweaved into the iiarrati^r^tbere 
was a maiden ‘fair ^ the rosy-fingered thO 

rays of beauty absorbed his SQul; itafs 

of heaven grew jpale in her presence, 
drooped Ifefore her sujlerior iftauty. The eybi^f the* 
bre^fthless listeners flashed as he panted' hb]^ loVelincss, 
and described i^ie ardour of their mutual Ib^e! Theii 
witl^ solemn autl piteous utterano0t hb set 
all was hopeless, this ardent patron i 

vain: Bulbul was poor 

was ricli and exalted, itnd the^ jbeauty *ho;' adm ire d J 
was treasuxbd up -UhwMhfty;.. .:ibr.#:..ahOthfeb-'" "‘ftiSSn 
throwing up his aims; dud 
Bulbul, piTinbunb^ ah iaspassibni^ ihyeeiiiiy^ 
the ■ enemy; 'whd:liad;':‘thhs;?^ 


hmi^ Otcupying the best 

Seat and ihhaUn^ the grateful incense 

peifuihed he enjoyed the luxury of 

listening to the epeculations of his audience as to the 
denouem^t of the narrative ho had begun : some were 
of opinion that the hero would in the end succeed in 
uniting bis destinies with those of his peerless and 
adored mistress; while pthers lield that the* malig- 
nant poWer of the Evil Genius would thwart this 
desiraWe consummation. At last, after ioany vain 
Si^eais t6 Selirn, they decided 4) await the issue 
on the following evening, and the* conversation took 
another channel. A shaggy sipahi w'lio sat near to 
Selim entered into discourse with his neighbour. ‘ Thou 
hast heard of our pacha’s proclamation, brother ? * 

‘I have not. What is it?* 

* Three nights since, his daugliter, the li^hf^of his 
harem, was returning from a visit to the medicinal 
waters, accompanied by tho^aga and her woman, when 
the araba was overturned, and the lady broke ber 
ankle. 'A young man passing by had tlie presumption 
to remov^lier veil, and even took her in iiis arms, and 
lifted her into the araba. The pacha was so enraged 
when ho heard of this stranger’s audacit}'’, that he 
immediately offered a ceward of twenty purses to 
whomsoever will secure the offender, and bring him 
to punishment.* ' 

‘And by the Prophet’s beard,’ returned the other, 
‘ our pacha is the man to keep his word.* 

To the truth of this remark Selim gave a silent 
assent; for no one was more noted for severity in 
diifcipUne and firmness of purpose than Osman Pacha, 
the commander of the sultan’s sipahis. Thus, then, 
the unfortunate youth obtained more light than w'as 
agreeable as to the parentage and abode of the young 
lady whom he had thus mysteriously met. ITc learned 
her rank, what part of the city she blessed by her 
presence, only to learn at the same time that all hope 
of vrooing and winning her was out of the question. 
Por him, the penniless Adventurer ; the laugh-maker 
fbr street-crowds and idlers at tlio cafe, whoso scanty 
income depended on the manufacture of jok^s and 
stories— -for him to raise his eyes to the exalted rank 
to wliich tho lovely Fatime belonged, would be, iis he 
said, remonstrating with his rebellious heart in gloomy 
soliloquy, ‘ like a beetle courting the rose.’ Still, with 
all the aid of his phifosophy, lio could not scatter tluj 
delightful vision. His liahits of moody and restless 
wandering grew more confirmed, and he w^as less 
frequently met with at his wonted places of resort. 
Indeed his acquaintances began to fear that tlie sense 
of his injuries would eitl^T kill liim or drive him nmd; 
and either catastrophe would have proved a serious 
loss to the mirth-loving portion of the population of 
Stainbbul. 

pandering one day through a remote part of tlie 
stjourbs, he was startled at being suddenly confronted 
by a stranger, who evidently souglit to conceal his 
featoes from observation. He drew from beneath 
hls robe a bouquet of ricli and beautiful flowers, 
which: be presented to the young man, whispering as 
he diff so a stknzit well known at that time among the 
^bbpleof theci^: 

* Thb waters go on to the seas from whence they came ; 

A loving heart repays in kindness the kindness once 
besiibwedi* ^ 

and tnakihg a sign as an injunction to secre^, ho 
pasa^ oh his way. Selim did not doubt for a moment 
mit the flowera had been sent from the beautiftil 
add hastened, with his heart heaving with 
Jby, to seek some retired jpot where he could 
e^lfib this 

of and ■•as.'::efery-’'fldw<ir.:^;- 

wa^ not ij^cult:' tq.::‘:gatl^^ 





barrei Jthe niiioii of firp loving hearts ; calling 4owpi 
the toai^ance of Heaven upon his guilty head. With 
thfs hurst indignant ^oqUenee, iie concluded^ having 
vrithejtlt^^ scanty materials wrmigrt his audience to i 
'|k y i> ai1>tnat' incredible pitoh of excitement. j 

> sultan, forgetting bis disguise in his enthusiasm, 
exclaimed, in those stentorian t<gies %whieh so often 
idfhde ins servants tremble : ^ / 

* Stand forth ! thou teller of stories, and let me 

speak vitii thee ! ’ * * ' 

It vrould he didicult to describe the confusion Yhich 
took place <m the uttefatice of these words. MiJtad’s 
ImbitS of wandering*abouVin disguise were well known, 
l aud many of those present were acquainted with his 
' peiaon. The moment he was recognised, wliile many 
were occupied in nwking their reverences, others 
sought only hov' they rnigh^imike their escape without 
ohs^imtion ; for the sultaia was not very popular 
ampn^his subjects, and few were ambitious of the 
honour of appearing in his presence. 

* Stand forth ! * shouted Murad again, ‘and tell me 
if there is truth in thy story ^ for by tlio beard of my 
fatiiel^if there lives in my dominions such an evildoer 
as thou tiast spoken of, the holy law shall have it^ 
course upo*' 

^ 0 my pailisfenh*,’ cried Selim, prostrating himself 
before, the /sultan, and kissing the carpet before Iiim, 
fthe peDtrpp fountain must overflow, or burst, and thy 
; aiaye has set fo/th his own sorrows under raother 
likenesiSb^ 

Ai«the request of the sultan, Selim related again 
the chief «detailB of bis injuries, and revealed the name 
of the; mollah who had chiefly brought them about. 
Murad then concluded the interview by presenting 
him with a ring, whicli ho took from his own finger, 
and commanding him to come before him on the 
following day, wlien he would himself be the judge of 
his cause. Selim failed not to obey the injunction ; 
and on his arrival m the imperial i)resonce, he was 
coufronted with the ivlollah llassan. The young man 
was provided with witnesses to prove that he had 
conformed to the conditions Imposed by his father ; 
and many of those who had refused him help in his 
greatest need, came forward now with great alacrity to ! 
offer their testimony on his behalf. The arguments 
which the mollah used in his defence were deemed of 
no weight. He M'as condemned to make full restitu- 
tion, with interest, of the wealth which lie had detained 
from its lawful possessor, to pay a large fine to the 
goveniment, and to be imprisoned during the sultan's 
pleasure .It app;?ared, from documents found in the 
moiiah’s' posS|ii&n, that the xiroperty thus bequeathed 
was eonsS^ors^' larger than had been expected; so 
that himself suddenly ^ised from a 

position ^ comparative poverty to one of competence 
and weatthrf Ae young man, penetrated with grati- 
tude for this act of yastfce, wished to testify his devo- 
tion to the sultan, an4 he oflfSre^ himself, to act in 
whatever capacity he might bo pleased to employ liim. 
Murad retained him about his person, as possessing 
agreeable talpnts which would serve to amuse him in ! 
those gloomy fits of desponden^ and sullenness to 
which he was prone. After a time, finding him shrewd 
mod sensible, and not unacquainted with thO'^inbiples 
: of Turkish law, he intrusted to his l^ands a post in 
Hhe admiuistration; ana thus ftie .youth commenced a 
career fhich bade fair to be prosperous and honourable. 

. ghoilily after the restoration of his ifortune, Selim, 
in t^;thooght tliat his love was noY^ not 
altog«tiSri> liPptelelhi determined to make application 
his^^fo Fatime. After sending 

li Of kit, m he sought an interview with 

:n Pacha^ and revealed himself as l»c fortunate 
1 to: whoin^ hadlgranted asight of 

and .'.gave . the „ ttuO" 


account of the the grim pinfoa could not 

but see that the bveadh of decorum was 
tlie circumBtances, and his frown gradually relfuct^ 
into a smile. Selim’s proposkl, a# a man of wealtfa, 
and a favourite of the sultan, was deemed ‘ eligible ;* 
and so the beauteous Fatimo became in due season 
the light of another harem. Thus was furnished oh 
instance — of rare occurrence in eastern life^of a 
marriage founded upon mutual afi!bction; and thus 
was provided an unfailing source of inspiration for 
every succeeding sjfcry-tellor that may chant his ditty 
in Stamboul. 

THE SONG OF THE ROBE. 

On whom has the mantle of Thomas Hood fallen ? Is 
there ift> ^ving poet competent to sing the Song of the 
Robe?' This is a song that should be the most mourn- 
ful as well as the most jfoetical in the anthology of ! 
our language; a song the first stanza of which should 
kindle our 'eyes with indignation, and the second 
quench that indignation with tears. It shSuld be a 
song of tyranny — of bondage— of hunger appeased 
only by the loss of appetite— #)f dimming of the sight 
ending in utter darkness — of girlish cheeks coloured 
only by the hectic spot— of failing limbs, trembling 
fingers, sinking hearts — of disease — despair— and un- 
timely death, 

Tlie victims of the Shirt, generally speaking, belong 
to the humbler classes of society; those of the lUbe 
merely to the weaker. They include the daughters of 
clergymen, half-pay ofiicers, authors, artists, profes- 
sional men— of all, iu short, who write themselves 
gentlemen, without possessing means of greater per- 
nnanenee than their own lives, Their'^^rphan-girls 
have spirit, poor things ; they will enter a woman’s 
business, and support thernseives. by womanly work— 
work demanding light and skilful fingers and elegant 
taste— iwork tliat will bring them into contact only 
with their own sex. And so begin their servitude the 
slaves of the robe. No hard servitude, in truth, would 
it be with moderate hours and comfortable living, for 
most of these young women liafc accomplUbmcnts to 
amuse leisure, and cultivated minds that can find 
amusement in themselves. Their employer is of the 
same rank, and with the same tastes and habits ; she 
is perhaps good-tempered, and as liberally inclined, as 
the cares of tliis dirty wqrld will permit. Why 
should they not be happy? Because their employer has 
task-mistresses above, /ler, and task-mistresses vpf the 
most arbitrary and unyielding character, ^ although in 
other resiiects they may be models of femtuiue gen^e- 
ness and generosity. Under this rdgihxc tlie slaves - 
of the robe work till their health yimishes, their eyes 
fail, and their hearts sink. There is no Ten Hours* 
Bill for them. When a job is to be done, they must 
do it, at whatever cost of hedlh, sight, life Jtself; 
or refusing, they must siifibr themselves to sifik into 
destitution, or beggary, or di*sgrace--j^r ike Thames*; 
Eighieen— nineteen hours are no unbommou stretidl 
of work with them; for that baU-dreM he 

finished hr a certain time. Since it must he Juisko^ 
it is finished; and the lovely wearer/ JoveUeie 
flusfi of gratified vanity, steps proudj^: int^; tlm 
illunifaed room to enjoy the homa^ of aRk 
©yes. The dress fiopfo alwut her VhV# 

air: it has nothing of the 
eyelids that d|ooped oyer needle, 

nmv closed in the of 
that uf 

the. wearyf sighS'hf ■ the.chwto;,,that-#mifc ■ 

l0'ir€r’^;-*s':' the tifprkv' 





ffom ^nis without brinaid$f| 

attd thUre midgluji hot with the exhifarating mutio 
eyeh ttie hodan from the white lips of the 

slaves of the t6he. In point of fact, this wearer is, or 
may be, the most amiable of her sex. To call her 
tyrannical, Unwomanly, inhuman, is mere nonsense. 
She is hot criminal, but thoughtless. The idea never 
occurred to her that any evil could arise from throw- 
ing her sudde» order for a ball-dress into^a business 
already fiiU of work. She has all her life been accus- 
tomed .to this sort of thing, for^fashioii is always 
spasmodic ; and she has not been accustomed to think 
of the human hands engaged in the execution of her 
orders. 

Most of the speakers at the meeting which took 
place recently in London to begin an agitation in 
far our of the slaves of the robe, scouted tV fdca of 
legislative interferem?e ; and in this they did wisely. 
Such Interference would bi^g the agitation to a close, 
and the evil would go on as at present ; for the same 
dread necessity which now forces th(\ workers to 
submit, i^ulcl still continue. What is wanted is, to 
teach those patronesses who have been proved by a 
Committee of the House of Commons to be the means 
of inflicting blindness,*’ general disease, and dcatli 
itself upon their dependents, to think ; and to enlighten 
tliat ignorance of the rich and amiable which uncon- 
sciously perpetrates barbarities upon tlie poor and 
weak, at the idea of which, if suggested, their hearts 
would recoil. The agitation has been commenced by 
th^ right sort of men — Lord Kobert Grosvenor, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, the bishop of Oxford, and others 
— and we have strong hopes that they may be able 
to bring limnanity into fiishion. It will no doubt be 
joined, by and by, by coarser, harder natures, who will 
not scruple to enlist personality in the good cause ; and 
cases may nwon occur in which legal inquiries wdil 
demonstrate that Lady A., Mrs B., anti Miss how- 
ever innocent or ignorant they may have been, were 
actually guilty of homicfde. Tliis consummation, we 
fancy, would greatly benefit the slaves of the lobe, hut 
it would be more creditable to the cause if it could be 
done without. We would prefer, for our own part, in- 
trusting the aflair to the ladies themselves. A paper, 
strongly written, and signed by jwrsons of rank and 
fashion, agreeing to Withdraw their patronage from 
milliners and dressmakers convicted of overworking 
their assistants, would be worth more to humanity 
than the united diatribes of the whole press. It is 
true, appeals of this kind have already been made, 
and in vain ; but such a meeting as the one we have 
alluded to 7nust receive -•attention. It is now knowm 
to be a question not of ordinary cruelty, but of homi- 
cide; Sir James Clark being of opinion that the mode 
of life of these poor girls is such as no constitution can 
and that one more calculated to destroy hunyin 
life cOuld not well be conceived. Similar evidence is 
giV^ by I)r Hamilton Ito we and Dr Hodgkin; while 
Mi* Dairy inpic, surgeon to the London Ophthalmic 
Hospital, declares ^ forms of ocular disease are 
induced in this way, ftom simple irritation to complete 
blindneis. The bishop of Oxford, at the meeting, did 
; ribfc scruplb ta-^^ace home the barbarity to the ladies 
of the higher classes— the leaders of the ton, as they 
aw callediu novels— and exclaimed indignantly: ^It 
Vas foy flower-shows, balls, and other entettainments 
-i-it was for the gay dancing of painted butterflies 
in the summer sun— it was for such things as these 
%iat ihrir sisters and daughter were to be olforM up 
S* the shrine of this modern Mofoeh in the valley of 

;f ubOm’inatfohs'!*- ■ VV ■ ■■ „ ' , 

! is all very amiable in the Right Reread 

: but he aware that thore are thiftgs 

we '>e produced by atm 

Thwe nwa 
natdes* for theae 


fall back upon bursOlves. 5 'Vflwft wo*8h^^^ (Jp 3^ to 
teach them to think ; to inSti^lO them to inquire 
whether it is in* their pbwer to save #heir sister- 
women; and if fscy And this to be the catCp tC^iint 
out to them the proper wa}'' to proceed. suppose 
that there is one single individual among these ladies' 
who would porsit \% her order if she felt assured that 
% could he Cfxecuted only at the sacrifice of the healf!!« 
sight, or life of any hiirpan being, is mere folly. They 
do not suppose this ; and, wonderful as it may appear^ 
the riere suggestion of this ylea, even accompanied by' 
the racts now stated, will have fleet ii? fixing it in 
their mi lids. The agitation^ must bt continued; the 
press must speak loudly; and 'the voices of the noble 
and the great must aid the cause in private intercourse. 
And there is nothing mysterious in this seeming 
obtuseiiess, nothing that ♦applies more to the fair 
offenders than to other unconscious wrong-dogfS— in 
other words,' to us all. Every one of us is suflidently 
anxious to reform liis neighbours, but no one thinks 'it 
necessary in the first place to reform himself. Hu may 
indeed assent to the suggestion that this Is 

necessary ; but even after such assent is obtayicrf; it is 
vmly constant pressure fron^ without that will force him 
to action. The same principle in human natur.% carries 
the views philanthropists from tbehr own to distant 
countries and unknown peoples. The misery exists at 
home, before their very eyes ; but llji|»y pre^ sending 
their Md abroad. We once spoke to a millionaire 
Quaker in behalf of the destitute family of a man who 
had been unw^earied in his promotion of the sebemes 
of that benevolent body. *I cannot give my thoughts 
to such matterw,' was the candid reply ; * talk to mo 
of the millions of India, and 1 will listen.' Even so do 
our fashionable ladies feci. They have no want of 
humanity or generosity, and no unwomanly hardness 
of nature ; but they find the usual difticulty in turning 
their eyes inwards, and realising the fact, that nothing 
hnt their unconsciousness saves ^hern from being con- 
victed of selfishness and barbarity. We have taken 
many other occasions, and shall take many more, to 
urge that reform must commence within, and then 
spread outwardly, but — 

We preach for ever, arid wc preach in vain. 


HEATON AND REAMOUT^H. 

That is our address ; not Rcaton simply, nor Reamouth 
simifly, but pieiiton and Keamouth as above, like 
Beaumont and Fletcher, or a firm ?;)that will find us, 
Ave flatter ourselves, alhover Eiigland^tirithout further 
direction. Anybody, who is anybody, wHl tell you that 
it was here he^ spent his honeymoon in the summer of 

Well, perhajis he will not be quite exact about 

the year— but in thfe siinmry, blue waves 

werc»sparkling in oyr f5fiiidy bay, and the Rea ran down 
to it along the dee]) defile under our great green woods, 
of oak. There is nothing like a railway within twenty 
miles of us, and there is not likely to be Ofle; flb 
engineer, however anxious to display his sklUj would 
select a Oourse that must be ail tunnel; nO pgss^ti^^, 
libwever careless^ of the picturesque, wpiAd Rfco to 
kept quite in the diSrk du?ing lus entllU i 
Oui^ position with reference to evetywliere* el|^ to tlie 
rest of the whMc world, is that of one eurved foot of 
the4etterAto the other ; smd no road €» 

over the apex: a centrifogd 
would indeed be admirable, if wo coulq: surt of 
stopping a foot or two^hc^: of Briatpk 
But, as we bavo:«fud,:tbore W at 

^iresent'^n' CQn1^^ta|foh«;:-Jks:y^vwe ' 

slide dowfl cauriot^ly dii coaehos ^ 




isiiles^^d to abeompli^h the niptlt ftt«| 
brdef* to get awing enough to bring liB ; 
the Beaton precipice. TKftt is an awful peHod ; the 
^trained to the uttermost, tnc horses pulling 


: strained to the uttermost, tne horses pulling 

|hip their lives, the driver lashing them unboasingly 
^th t^ible cries, the outsides j^mp^g off in every 
; flection, the insides in hysterics, and the coach pGr4 
pendienlar. * The moment,' as the French say, Ms 
8 U|>teme.* From my lofty dvfelling-house, Which is 
admirably adapted for th(j residence of an eagle wrtli a 
sml^i familyf the vehiciS resembles that one drawn by 
the induatriens fi&s, and app<^ars to liavc been run 
away with by these eccentric steeds up a window-pane. 

, The first view of Ke()jbon is peculiar, and not pleasing. 
Eirery house that is not a hotel is a hoarding-house or 
else n J^odging-house, or both ; * Lodgings * invite you 
tb eiiter upon every board where you expect to find 
* 3ffo Thoroughfare ; * * Lodgings * — not only by the week, 
but by the year, and I daihsay (horrible thought!) 

life — are let into the rocks by the roadside in 
bass-relief, and suspended from the trees like signs or 
malefoc^rs. You cannot ciimb up one of the little* 
petpenmcular stueois without being requested, at the 
zhost inconwsnient and angular x^art of the ascent, to 
walk in aqd rest, yourself somewhere— by looking at 
tenished apartments. Wlien you have toiledAip to 
oue of^the cliff- terraces — where the little slip of garden 
bangs outside the doors like a carpet on a rail, and the 
steps that lead to them are like so many Jacob’s Ladders 
or the accommodation-stairs of a ship's side— dulcet 
voices, such as strove to lure x^oor breathless Christian 
in the Pilgrim* s Progress^ suggest tliat there is an 
excellent sea-view from their front-parlour. As you 
ramble along our w'ooded by-paths, and by some w'ell- 
kept cottage-home, a smiling face will greet you over 
the low hedgerow with a * Honeysuckle Lodge this is 
sir yes sir three bedrooms and two sitting-rooms 
plate and linen found no extras,' in a h vCath. You 
Will have cards of the different dwellings offered you 
within the first half-hour of your stay at Keaton, 
enough to set you up in luggage-labels for life, and (in 
case the particular web about which you arc* fiovering 
cbanco to have already a victim) disinterested verbal 
recommendation sufficient to reanimate your young 
belief in the perfectibility of the species. Opinions of 
a contrary character are never stated dii^ctly, but are 
draWii foVtli in lirfciest confession, and with seeming 
pain, like* droA bf gall expressed from lips that are 
Wont to ‘O no; vra know nothing 

of ’our owii knowledge, sir, of Widow tjones and her 
hoUBo btiff what is good, poor thing ; and if^articles 
have been missed there now and then, and a noise ^ 
made about them^ wlM) crin tell? * But then, sir, I am 
no gossip— not L* Or : ‘ Rose Vlllo% sir — oh, beautiful, 
certainly — a perfect gem, indeed, and on the hanks of 
the stream too. You heard of the four little children 
all dying there the year before last, from the damp, I 
suppose, sir? Ko! Well, seeing you locrkcd like a 
family-man, I tiiought I ought to mention It ; but you 
need not say it was me, please.' 

> Something of this sorLl heard oC ig-y present lan^ 
My Mtd lodging in the cUff-tferraqe, conscientiously 
irn^rte^ to me by her female rivals bn either Ifde, 
whb: aii^dted me with that angelic purpfese in tjic dark 
tbat are tl^e only communications between^ the 
mansions and ' the road. From 


f^pfl^ahd from mine, there is a view that well 
‘nKftblb eUtpbing^up to them. From ray 
the laurels, 1 see thif little white 
' ^ in the ibrcgrotin^, bke u- 

Sbuse'- in It ' distinetlW" Visibltg.' 
doors and in the streetsV 


Wo watch the mail-cart coming up ' tlti: hiU in 
morning, any tibie bef^cen ten afid tWelve; and marie 
who has a letter and who has not, and if the postman 
stops to gossip for a second with the little haircatter; 

, we sec the doctor as he sits unconscious in his wood- ' 
bine arbour— a sanctum sanctorum of more mj^sterious 
secrecy than the surgeiy itself— and detect tlie smoko 
that circles in the air frdm his pipe of peace ; to many i 
a meeting in alley and back-garden wq. are witnesses, ] 
of loving couples to whom prudence or fear of ridicule 
does not permit moire open welcome or adieu * and we 
have our eye upon that gardener’s boy in the rector's 
strawberry-bed, who looks so dhrcfully around him 
each time he partakes of that forbidden fruit. On the 
left stands a brqwn craggy hill, at whose summit goats 
are browsing, and making themselves statuesque 
agaiu 8 ^tlm bright blue sky; wdth here and there > 
little field, enclosed by low walls of stone, where a 
rough pony or a mule or^vwo pick up an indifferent 
living. On tlie right slopes a deep gorge, with one steex> 
side well cultivated except where waves a firewood, 
and the other a mass of oak-wood, dense at^the base, 
and thinning towards the brow, from winch great 
wastes of downland stretch eastward for miles and 
miles. In front, and immediately below the town, lies 
the Bristol Channel, at all times, vidiether in rage or 
rest, specked with ships ; with the Welsh coast and its 
round green mountains rising dimly througli the haze ; 
and apparently close by, but separated from ns by a 
sheer descent of half a mile, the three brown bays of 
Kcarnouth, with tlieir blood-red heights, grass-crowned; 
and hej’oud, the headland stretching far to sea. 

I From this fair picture, painted stroke by stroke 
I from nature, here as I sit and view her, one cares 
to part but seldom ; and yet there are as glorious 
sights to be seen. A mile's walk westward bringa 
me to the valley where the Titans Jbught with 
Jove: a desert of rocks, part piled to heaven, part 
cast back angrily upon the plain j enormous slabs of 
blue and gray, with angulal jagged edges, such as 
must have hurt, if they ever hit, those early gods., 
j There is a barbaric sort of old-world joy I still expe- 
rience in rolling these missiles down very steep places 
where there is an unseen path below 5 there is just 
enough cliancc of somebody i)as 8 ing along it to produce 
excitement, without the certaintyithat constructs acUial 
crime. Of these stones, in fiirMater times, but yet 
long ago, the llruids built their temple in this same 
place. The mighty circle is set soraev^hat inland, but 
the sea is seen from it quite plainly ; and the thunder 
of the waves must have accompanied their drea^ul 
rites. The cliffs here sink into the depths with Scarce 
a slope, but round them has been dug a broad safe walk 
— the work of one old man in the years between his 
seventictli and his eightieth birthday — st mile In length, 
anjj scats of stone along it, above which, as we s^t, 
the sea-gulls bnrk like hounds at fiiuU, classing aiid 
recroBsing with their snowy whigs jet-freaked,; oV 
peering from the dizzy crevices: they Shink 1 ; 
designs upon their nests, poor things, and VerJr'Utttich 
overrate my facility of climbing. * , ^ 

I cannot express the horror that comes over ' me 
whenever I get * crag-fast,' or seem Jto be so, above 
any great height: ray brain whirls; tby limbs drdO|i 
powerless, and my tongue itself is psjralysed with 
excess of /.error. This is p&rtly constitutibhaT; Ited 
partly, I tljigk, occasioned by a frigb^ttl adventure 
that happened to me lately near this 
zigzag path leads down frctoi one of thes^ 
beach below, the only bay 
approachable from the landj I' 
early morning in Sfeaj^h of 
Fiasding scarcely any boot/ cif 

;thetide'tobe''gSmg:.pUt;;sitlili:^il ; 

low-wttteir “iftarfe, ' 1 ■ : 

next ■ cbve, ' 'Wettiitg ■. ni/ 'ijbbbte- 


JThc pools left clear as prystol, ( 
,the s^«| a^d tlie shells easily to bo soon ; 

;b^t !a Vast , cavo^ such as I bad never before knoWn 
of,. 80 red as aloaost to appear redOiot, took my atten- 
tion away at once, and induced mo to explore it* It 
ran straight inward, as though bored by some enor- 
mous auger, for a great distance, and then sloped a 
iittla upwards. The w^ter that dripped down from 
the roof with a dreary continuous sound w'os of the 
colour ; of blooa. It looked much too horriWe a den for 
flgiugglers, and must have been th| haunt of pirates at 
the very least. Sawney Bean wluld liavo taken it 
with all the fixtures on a lease of ninct3^-nrne years, at 
sight, I am certain, and would have had very pretty 
pickings there out of the Beaton and Beamouth 
tourists, doubtless. 1 scrambled over some of the 
recumbent rocks, each resembling in its ihntastie 
bideousness some petrified wild monster of the sea, 
pushed on through t]|p gloom to tlie very end of 
the cavern : its great mouth seemed from thence quite a 
n>odetate-Bized aperture. I climbed up its little curve, 
which bad no outlet of its own whatever, and could 
thence sdfe only the faintest glimmering of daylight. This 
took me some considerable time, but still 1 rcmaineil , 
sitting there for severoi minutes longer, enjoying the 
horror of the situation, the luxury of a melancholy 
not procurable at my house in Cecil Street, Strand, till 
it struck me on a sudden, like a blow', that the sea 
might then be cutting me od* from the point. I ran 
out from tlm cave like a greyhound, toiiping this 
obstacle and clearing that, for 1 felt that 1 was running 
, ftfi’ my life. Yet, as I ran, I renionibcred, for the first 
thnei an aw’ful story told of this very place, of a poor 
Beaton fisherman whose hand w'as held by a Imge crab 
under a stone until the tide came up and drowned him. 

J seemed to see him as he was found, days afterwards, 
with wrist Mf severed by his own clasp-knife, in the 
desperate and futile hope of ridding himself in that 
way from his terrible jailer. My fate, alas ! was as 
surely fixed. There were six feet of foaming w’ave 
about the precipitous height round which 1 had come, 
and 1 could not swim a stroke! A semicircle of clilTs, 
from 80 to 200 feet in height, hemmed the bay closely 
in ; and except a fissure here and there, and a narrow^ 
ledge upon winch scarcely a goat could have found 
foothold, their sides' were one unbroken steep; while 
the glorious sun ov^head, just beginning to run its 
course, W'as gilding the town upon the opposite shore, 
uiid awakening^ its inmates to life and happiness. 1 
was sentenced — I felt it— to cease in a few hours. 
The waves whose play and murmur I had watched 
Rud listened to before ^with such delight, seemed to 
tide sparkling in with a terrible- joy, and to threaten 
grimly as they creamed upon the beach. The glittering 
shore which had first tempted mo to my doom w'as 
becoming narrower and narrower, and the mere strip 
tl^t was left to me for standing-room had changeifto 
eliiftibg quicksand. I waved niy hat and handkerchief, 
axuf ehouted ^6. the vessels as they went gallantly by 
the freshening breeze ; but my voice was lost at 
encC in the tumult of wind and wave, and niy signs, if 
they were seePvWere unattended to. How could it be 
otherwise, IjTefiected, when I myself have often given 
tlie same salutift for very joy, and to please my child ; 
lud why should I be now regarded more than then? 

danger, and expectii^ death in- 
deed as 1 fuUy was* it was singular— it seemed so even 
at tlijat time— tliat I should fall to reason’witli myself 
in f this fashion, and that my thoughts should i^ander 
biisk to trivial circumstances of my past life, ratlier 
present horror, or presage my 
The spray dashing on my face as I stood 
h^tess iVitJi my back to tlie clif, first arposwi m% to 
an4 tl» cavern to my mind. It would 

aSape for estistenco, and therp ^as 
liope— 'that the 


^raight not always pKjnetrate J to 4^ j^tremo end. Tlie 

floor \yas a gradual slope uhtl4 it topk a, shaVp turn 
upwards, 'as I described f»but tba roof, which wiu? at 
first as lofty as ajfcathedral, sank and Gohtfactjpd ^most 
at once, so that I could touch it, and the wall* also, 
with myw)ut6tretchcd nand. Both w'ere Wt and iliniyy 
but whether fr^n ijie tide or the damp ! could fot tel). 
P drew out my watch, and calculated that in abosn 
Tour hours and a half 1 should be in safety, or a dead 
man ; then I w'atched flie crqpl waters gradually usurp 
the navern, and retreated step by step before them, 
Wliln it grew almost pitch-darir from the ,,wave5 filling 
up the entire aperture, I erspt iij^n^higli as I could 
possibly go, and witli my head in a fissure of the rock, 
and the rest of my body gathered up together in a 
heap, I listened with straining* ears. I knew that I 
must be suflbeated there long before the sea could 
come up and drown mo; ffut instinct seemed to have 
overcome reason, and 1 acted as probably an %uimal 
would have done in such a plight. The roar of the 
billows as they broke agiiinst the rocky sides in the 
darkness, ^ the scrcarn of the maddened beach dragged* 
down by the wave’ as they returned, and the 
^sough when a huge mass of w'atcr swelled from tiind 
to time, unbroken, into file cavern, were bijous to 
hear : it seemed as if some terribhs gpnflict was going 
on betw'cen l*larth and Sea for this disputed territory, 
wherein Light had declined in any w'ay to interfere. 
Now rfhe tumult seemed a little to^subsidfe, and my 
heart Degan to resume something like its usual pul- 
sation — now to increase in furj’’, and all m3" little edifice 
of hope went down at once. At length, and after what 
seemed hours of suspense, I came to be sure that the 
flow had ceased — that the tide was going down. Wlien 
I knew" that this was so, indeed, ami that the sea could 
come no further, btit must needs retreat hundreds of 
yards before it returned again, I could scarcely n^ait 
until the passage was sufficiently sliallow for ray exit ; 
it was, in truth, a resurrection from the tomb. With 
how light a heart I ran up fiie zigzag path, and 
back along the clifi-Avalk ! — how thankfully I passed by 
Beaton churchyard, Avitlx its multitudinous tablets to 
mariners drowned at sea ! — liow doubly dear my little 
daughter seemed to me ! — hoAv sweet a homo appeared 
that terrace-lodging! — the milk had quite a creamy 
taste at %ca ! 

People don’t come to Beaton expecting dissipation, 
of course; they never come twicO with that object, 
certainly ; but w'e have our excitements for alf that. A 
lecture will be given a fortnight hence at the Beaton 
Arms upon flie genius and humonn* of Mrs Ilunuali 
More ; and Ave are all wild about it airj^dy.* •There is a 
billiard-table at that same hotel, aud so^e spectral cues 
without any leathers hang about it ; but the cushions 
are as hardens lignum- vita;, and give fo,>th a dull 
scpulchfal sound when struck, as though to remind the 
profligate of his enck: there ip (Jump, unhealthy air : 
aboqjb the room, toa at thou^i it w'ere haunted by the 
shades of extinct niiliard- players, accustomed to the , 
Quadrant, and condemned to practise on the Beatoii table ' 
for their sins. The most popular gaiety here, b(>Wevir, 
by a long w'ay, is AA'aiting for the post ; the hill is alive 
with fashionable visitors, Avho promenade up and down 
untiringly, and to Avhoiii^ the uncertainty,^ ^ an 
lft)ur or so, of tlic time of arriA'al gives the l^US^GSS a 
pleasing zest. When •the cjjft has come at ^ 
croR'd round the little ofilce^door, and pdsh and qharrel ; 
just as tliougl^ they were the people. 

If vpii venture to suggest to this WTdrhoMed aristoernt 
wh7 is trying to beat the fragile itohiter in, that the 
letters are not yet sorted, h4 wiU reply,««rfth a'stphy 
look; ‘1 am aware of tha^ OlilLl* and go .cm r^pplh^^^^ 
witli the iA^ry handle Of feiit umjbtfifta, 

Avere a * spiritual hovrqver, he 

does not look Iflw : Eyeryhody liis latter 

Itandln^ in the at^t j 





: t6 occiipy, me, 4 watch the oouotenitnces to sea 
iwhR> bee got a dun, Of a diaagreeable friend coming t# 
jobi him, or a copy oT loreiyeraes, or the second hatf 
of a Jen poiAd-note. t; 

. has three shops, and they each sell every* 

i^thkng; where 1 buy my steaks I^procnre my illustrated 
iiote-^per, and wiiere 1 purchase pities 1 also get 
lUy shoes mended. lieamoath his only one shop, al<^ 
which her twin^sister gibes; but she retorts, something 
aa Rc^mus did to Ronndus ijr their vision birds, 
tiiat hers was there the nrst, is tlie oldest established 
'^ncern, ht^ more thi;^gft in it than the other Vhree 
together^ and a cyreulatigg library (of one-and -twenty 
volumes) into tlie bargain. Reatoii, says she, is on a 
0Tramid, swept by the wind, iind shelterless from the 
sun^li Jleamduth is well, retiiliates the other; and 
advises her own visitors to stay wljcre they are, and 
^i'weU alone. Certainly, if Heaton is approached only 
by a ffficipice, Iteamouth is reached only by means of 
a sh^'t. It is close under your feet, it is true, but 
unless you go a mile round by the road, the plunge — 
'Walking sedately dpwn being out of the question — 
only accomplished in tliis manner; you must 
■fix your ^ye, and keep it, upon a tree, a wall, or other 
ifirm o^ect at any convenirnt distance, and then ruif 
Btraighr at it stretchod-out arms; 5 ^ou will be 

there; immediately, so be reaxly to hold on at once. 
Wiieji you have regained your breath, and feel pretty 
strong agsiin, loolr out for another haven a little lower 
down; aiid so on. It is the most charming village in 
the v^)rld, and possesses the prettiest cottages, with 
two' exceptions, out of Switzerland. The Hea rolls 
tartinlently through its centre, under bridge and over 
rpek, down to the sea-shore. On east and west rise 
high hills, covered with woods, from whicli outpeer a 
gable- end, a quaint-shaped chimney, and here and 
there a coloured patcdi of garden- ground. To north- 
ward is llie little liarbour, with the smallest, rudest of 
piers, and the tiniest tower af the end of it that ever 
played at being a ligkt-house. The stream that looked 
so grand further inland, thundering like a miniature 
Niagara, and sweeping the least impedimerts reinorse- 
ie^ly away, here finds its level in the w^asio of waters, 
like some country squire in the great w'orJd of men ; 
its channel, Irom the very mouth, lias to be marked 
by little poles on either side, to guide the fishing-craft ; 
the steam-packet that passes by three times a ^veek, 
lays to rfiwhile that the big Iwat yonder may fetch 
those bound for Heaton and Heaniouth in. How pas- 
sengers to other places must envy these their quiet 
resting-place, the<, fairy harbour and tife fuU-foliaged 
rocks, the rainbow -coloured clilfs and breezy down! 
Southward auid^ upward stretch two great ravines, the 
valleys of . eastern and western llc^as. Por miles 

and milea^ the wood-paths track the stf oams, through 
oaken i^aides in which the checker- work of* sun and 
shadow plays iipon^ the qjpsses, past water-fall and pool, 
and ripiding shallow; or climb np, on a sudden, vefdaut 
bills, from which is seen the far-slretched glory of tl»e 
land and sea. Those walks of Heaton and Keamouth 
in'© indeed their pride— free as the air to all, yet every 
spot seems private : the board that warns the tres- 
l^ser surmounts the gap furnK^hed with steps, and 
made inviting to the foot of age; the summer-houses 
Meed have doors, but they are always open, afcd 
ttfejeiti inscribed with thd initials of t^io whole human 
family. We meet no fiercer creature than a donkey, 
sidOfSii^led to carry soM fair burden, up a steep, or 
burdened w baby-panmers ; nor any of 
W tliose which are most pleasing to 

t1ie;eye>'^ at his darling occupa- 

ikm, yet not robbing nature, with 

Vo gladden thos^> who cannot 
iMb and tUosa loving pairs wfa^ 

^s^er hill,: and more especially 

but one hwpie m 


anns> as it appeai|i; between thexib the newly married, 
the enthusiast^ ^>f asin<^ who are term^ by our 
simple countiy-^fplk * the mooners/ 

' PRINCE TUMEN. 

This personage takes his title from the first city built 
by the Hussiaus in Siberia (1586), some hundred miles 
or so south -W'cst of Tobolsk. , He is a prince of the 
Calmucs— Chose rough and ready Tatafs who made so 
great a sensation will their bows and arrows in Paris 
during its occiipatfon by the allies in 1814:. ile is a 
chieftain among the savage hordes that wander over 
the vast pasture-deserts of Astrakhan or the sandy 
sea-border of the Caspian. He. is a leader of men 
whose simple, nomadic, and somew'hat uncouth habits 
have ftill kept them free from the dull' uniform 
despotisnf of the rest of Russia. He is, in fact, a 
character, and as such we^ill pay him a visit in his 
palncc on an island of the Volga. 

But, first, let us inquire into his religious principles. 
Is he a Greek, or a Homan, or a Protestant Christian ? 
As to the two last, we can answer for *1118 being 
neither of tlicm ; .and since he is not a member of that 
: somewhat increasing colony baptised Calmucs to 
which the Russian government has granted a fertile 
territory, with the city Stavropol, in the Orenburg 
district of the government Ufa, lie must even be no 
Christian at all. And such is the actual fact. Wiiat 
is he, then? He is a worshipper of the Grand Lama, 
who represents the god of gods. 

He is therefore a believer in the doctrine of metemp- 
sychosis. lie is firmly convinced that the instant 
the divinity has left the body of the Grand Lama on 
his corporeal decease, it informs the system of some 
other human being, and thus, by the simple principle 
of transmigration, perpetuates the sovereign ctf tlie 
faith. 1 do not know whether he ha8**^ver made a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of this incarnation of Shige- 
mooni, the god of gods— -or,*, by the imposition of his 
hand, received a pardon for all past or present sins — 
or, by the presentation of a little ball of consecrated 
dough, carried away with him the wherewith to 
frighten whole legions of evil and malicious spirits ; 
but all these things are very likely. As to a future, 
he believes that we are degenerate beings fWnn the 
upper world, wdio, after being aabjected to a state of 
trial upon earth, will enter after death upon a higher 
or lower condition, according as we have been good 
or bad men. This doctrine, we are told, renders the 
worshippers of the Grand Lama benevolent and moral. 

But our caique is waiting for us— wo will thereibne 
step in and see if Prince Tutnen is at ht^e. 

Prom the island of the Volga, on which the (rity of 
Astrakhan is built, we. rowed some little distance 
over the broad bosom of that river to another island, 
wVieireon stands the palace of the Calmuc chieftllii. 
At first, we descried a little oasisj as it were, of fioatk 
ing verdure anchored amidst the wa8t% of\ watefs^a 
second Delos raised by Neptune for a second Latcmxf^^ 
but by and by it waxed upon our vision, objects 
thrown into deeper relief, outlines became nooie dis- 
tinct, imboBonied banks and spreading trees multi]^sd 
themselves in the distance ; while thfi ' palaoey with: its 
turrets of open fretwork, gleamed ever and anena through 
the screei^^or shadowy foliage which obictirq it. 

On the arrival of our boat, me fiwtefied it to 
in a neighbouring thicket, and jumjM on, 
Appijsaclang the place, we were jto 

young man in Mform, a mem^ 
family we were visiting., TO 
afikbility, he guided us ^ maxes that 

gqpgeoua structure, wli©)pe, kt ^ beauties 

the eye, and new art ■ 

delighted the senses, Mgih w« into 

a Mm, and than 


GEAUBnms jomsAt. 


: Tie with Buropefui elegranee- A liltle time, tea 
was serTed*^tea bixiUght in eexa^ans ii^om Oldna, and 
prepared upon a silVer tray by a Polish lady, who did 
the honours of the table. She was beautiful, as all 
those who prepare tea upon a silver tray and in a 
princely palace ought to be. But her courtesy was 
equal to her beauty, and she spoke French to 
admiration., 

. The room gradually 1311^ with Russian and Cossack 
ofRcers. You dre half inclined to ask wh# these arc 
here ; but they look so much at home, that you feel at 
once the question would be out odplace. At length 
there is a stir, and the head of the family, the old 
Prince Tumen himself, makes his appearance. And 
what is he like ? Something very wild and savage, and 
Calmuc par excellence f 

No ; he is a quiet gentlemanly-looking man, igid has 
the bearing of a grand seigneur of the olden lime. His 
eyes may be a little almoncLsliaped, or his cheek-bones 
a little prominent, for these oespeak liis Mongol descent ; 
but otherwise, his manners arc moulded in the most 
elegant fashion of European didlisation «nor does his 
general appearance discover aught of kindred with the 
Tatars of Genghis and Timour. The first salutations 
over, he thanks you wijli an exquisite grace for the 
visit with which you have kindly Ijonoured him, and 
presses you to pass the night heneath his roof. As 
you feel a refusal would be out of place, you of course 
yield to his solicitations; and after the lapse of an 
hour or so, are shewn into your room. 

And now look around you. The window’^s open upon 
a lang gallery, and objects rare and valuable are scat- 
i tered about in all directions. Every article connected 
I with the toilet-table is in silver ; while the furniture 
I forms a touUemmhh rarely if ever surpassed. In vain 
: do you search for something which shall remind you of 
: your whereabouts in the country of the Calmue.s ; in 
i vain do yotl'^ndeavour to catch somo local charac- 
i teristics from that magnibuent water-girt jailace, with 
I its external lace-work of bglconie.s and screens and fairy 
! ornament, and its treasures inside of satins and silks, 

I cushions and carpetings, mirrors and crystals, gold and 
I silver, and precious stones — works of art and works of 
'f industry which seem to have been raised suddenly from 
■ I the bosom of the Volga by a magic- wand belonging to 
no less a personage than the Wizard of the Nortii. 

Bat, wearied with v|ondcr8, you at length seek your 
pillow of peace, and for ontM3 sleep under tlie roof of a 
Calmuc chieftain who worships the Grand Lama and 
believes in the doctrine of the metempsychosis. 

Now, Prince Tumen has a sister-in-law, wdio is very 
bealitifhl, and passes for something like a prophetess 
in her own oountry, wflich is rather contrary to the 
usual order of things. TJiis lady is generMIy an 
inmate of tire palace ; but during the summer season 
she prefers a tent, in the open air in its vicinity. 
TlUther, then, after having broken our morning faet, 
we will forthwith proceed. 

And. when {he curtain of the tent is raised, what do 
wp see^^A large circular space, lighted from above, 
ooveFi^ under with a rich Turkish carpet, and 
hung with red damask, whose reflection bathes every 
object in A: summer sunset. The air we 
inhale da loMed with perfhmes. In the midst of 
these perfumes and the glow of summer sunset, seated 
in' a raised alcove at the further end*of the tent, 
i dbihed in bHlliant garments and immovifble as an 
Biwta^ idol, sits the ruling spirit of* the scene, 
twenty women In full dress are seated jound 
After she has altbwed her ylsltors 
•uliietent time to idmii^ her, she beckons them to 
thehp dilferent seats on a large divan opposite bee r 
©wni but if a lady form one of the party, she descends 
tlw steys that lady, takes iler 

by the affectionately, and then 

lot# bersel^has just < 9 #ted. I : 


Toueldng this c^emoipalt HgU 

pays the Calmuc prints' the # a 

Ereuc»li lady could pay her, by ssj^iug ? ‘ line maitresse 
de maispn h Paris^’eut pas raieox agi.* • 

C/Ountless courtisies are now exchanged througij^ the 
medium pf an Armeiiiari interpreter. the^ 

l)egia to flag, princess makes a signal, at whM one 
the women of hcAour rises up, while anothex^dra^ , 
mrtli Xier buktldiica-^ or Oriental guitar, and strik^ some 
melancholy notes, which, by the by, seem but ill suited, 
to the occasion. They are Intended, however, 
danef-tune; and in accordanise with their rhythm, tiWi 
woman who first rose mowss in ^languishing 
monotony of action— sonictirnes advTiflcing, sometimes 
retreating, sometimes stretching out her arms and 
falling on her knees, as though to invoke some invisible 
spirit from above. But as you (!lo not perhaps care to 
hear any more about this €almuc pantomime, wo will 
proceed to a minuter investigation of the pilnceiM 
herself, and give you our exi>eriencc in the words of 
the lady whom we have already quoted. 

‘Her figure is striking? and good,’ says Madam^ 
Hommairo de Hell — ‘ at least as far as I could 
through the surrounding folds of numberless garmente ; 
fler finely chiseled rnoutl^ opens upon two rows of 
perfect pearls ; her face is full of sw^tness; add these 
advantages? vith a complexion sonTewhat bronzed, 
though of remarkable delicacy, would, %vdn in a 
Parisian salon, constitute a very yetty woman, if 
the general shape of lier countenance and the mould- 
ing of her features were but a little less Calmuc. 
Still, in spite ol' the obliquity of her eyes atfti the 
prominence of lier cheek-bones, she would find more 
than one admirer in many a European cajntal. Her j 
look, in particular, expresses great goodness of heart, ' 
and, like all tljc women of her race, she wears a gentle 
aspect of humility, which renders her only the more 
engaging. 

‘And now for her dress. She is robed in richest 
Persian, wdiich is covered with siJver-hice and a tuni0 
of soft silk, descending only as far as the knees, and 
opening in front. Every seam is l)iddeu with broideries 
of silver and fine pearl. She has round her neck 
a wdiitc cambric lumdkerchief, clas{>cd with a diamond 
button ; on the back of lier head is placed a coquettish 
little yeUow cap, bordered witli fur; but what sur- 
prised me most w^as an embroidered cambric pocket- 
liandkerchief and a pair of black mittens. ^ 

‘Thus is it that the produce of our industry creeps 
even into the toilet of a great Calmuc lady. Amongst 
the ornament© of the princess, 1 njust not forget te 
mention a large gold cliain, which, Jpfter interweaving 
with her beautiful tresses, and falling on her bosom, 
.was linked up again, on either side, to earrings of tlio 
I same metal.’ • ' ^ 

Half »n hour has now elapsed. There is a pausOv^ 
and we are just con^atulatii^ ourselves on the dsBfte . 
being over, when the Jrst EfenffsHtla touches a cbiia- ' - 
paniclb on the shoufder, and this new actor prolongs . : 
the pantomime. ^ ^ 

Another half hour elapses. The Armenian intei^f, ' ; ; 
preter begs his mistress to permit her daughter, i^lm 
hangs back concealed behind a neighbouring ;cart#h 
to give us a sample of lier powers; butiliOi«:jia a 
difficulty in the way. Altlumgh the Calmuns Imye as 
yet no publishet cop^ of Bmts on custom^ 

and^tradition have formed a little of; thOir own.* 
Herein we leani, that when ©ne lady Is dancing, s 
cannot invite fcother, ' 

mnft touch lier on the shoulder, a| the 
wishes. \ ■ ' 

‘Well, and what of tlifttf’ will Sa;^; f eanhot 
Esmeralda Jjouch the j^naesAe dau#W/^^^ 
shoulder?' jBy no It wii^diibp 

violation of CalmuO At# : poSwbtei No^romnh \ 
j« atMdaitee 


f tibnee is cracking, with t^tten apples. 

V .position. " ■■■' '. ■■■■**■';:■■■■■■■■ ■.■ ■.••. some ■rather - eminent 

:v{ , ■•®ut tlm Armenian is’ of ready inrention. .‘;#;re for instancer ^d Sidi^ey :jnd Raleiff)^ 

-darts forth fin to the centre of the ^rclo, and perfotnis while Shakspem-e 

«ttdf;aif origin^ series of aV to call forth the £^ngland. ^ 

applause of every one* ThCn directing riiis steps — ^ ; . ' — — — — 

towai^ the curtain hy whicVi the yfung girl is, hid S I L E N T T E A 0 H I N G S. 

vulgar vi^Wj he lays his fingef lightly on hcfr ■ , x n.i t.*, ' .1 

shoulder, and bis aim is won. Forth comes the maiden f? *h® *w*hlon meaning 

—pretty, languishing, timid— c,nd in her turn commu- ^ lettest foil; ® 

ni^tes the magic touch to her brother. The latter Are they lessons wnt in 

is a youth of some fifteen years of age, who, dtessed ' 

« h Coiimqw^ seemc veryyloatli to add to the nationality Snirlt rWr thp Zd nid tJor^ 

rf liha ^ Twice he C a to 

wdding of lus mother. ® 

; All things, however, in this world must ha ve an r. Stars ! what is it ye would whispei* 

ifelid, and so must our ihterview with the Calrnuc With your pure and holy light? 

princ ess. On our return to the palace, we are attracted Looking down so (vahn and tender 

by A tahoun, or enclosure for wild horses. Five or six From the watch-tiKver of the iiight. 

cavaliers are waiting our approach, ready wdth their ‘ Wlion thy soul would quail from scorning, 

Jong slings to dart amidst xhe fiery steeds, and catch Keet» a brave lieart and a bold ; 

\;^5siHme we may select. At a given signal, they msh alway shine the brightest « 

Upon tlmir victims, and in an instant, a young horse, AVheu tiie nights are cold, 

with flashing eyes and dilrtcd nostrils, is trapped iS Hast thou not a greeting for me, 

the fedWul snare maddened w'ith terror, it snorts and Heaven’s own happy minstrel bird^ 

^theit 'jthjpugh every limb. A Calrnuc, 'Who folhws Thou whose voice, like some sweet angel's, 

bh? foot, vaults upon its back, cuts aw^ay the sling Viewless, in the cloud is heard ? 

iVhiCh covers its head, and commences a stnnrgle of ‘ Thougli thy spirit yearneth skyw'ar^l, 

linexampled daring and agility. Now horse and rider O forget not human worth ! 

ToU IjOgether on the ground, now dart like a Hash of I who chant at heaven’s portal, 

lightning through the cloven winds, or stop as on the Build my nest on earth.’ 

TOrge of a^tudden precipice ; in a moment the horse 

flings itself on the eiirth, or rears and tosses in an hillside all dav long, 

agony of rsge, then, dashing over tl.e own area witli Teach my heart the merry music s i; 

terrible leaps and bounds, tries to throw off its Of thy cheery rippling song. 

unwonted burden. ‘ Many Avinding w^ays Ifollow ; - . 

But in vain. Supple as a tiger, and bold as a lion, Yt^t at length 1 reach the sea. 

the Calrnuc flings himself into the iiassions of his ' Man, remember that % ocean 

'Wrser— follows every impetus, and yields with every Is eternity!’ ^ ' J. C. 

fittain. While the one foams and trembles, the other i. 

smiles as coolly as if he were but playing with a baby’s use or a pehht. 

toy. Even women and chudren of ten -sr years w'lll __ ^ i „ 

do the same. Horse-cxercise is the great amusement TVTiat could a joiirueyman shocmakur do nith a peimj . 

Of the Galrancs, and a mastery over the rebellious ^ a pennyworth of father, make a 

spirit of an-untaied animal their glory and ifclight. P“"; trouser-straps and sell them for twopeu^ Put 

^ ri» 4 . «r« lantrra Aarr la aiiothcF propositioii 1 M hilt could* a joumeymiin tailoi* do 

_ But we must leave «.ia spectacle, fhe day is penny ? 1 have known bo> 4ps to be made out 

dosing and a splendid banquet awaits us at the th^ 'merest scraps of cloth, and to be sold at a profit 
pal^. The deltoaoies of the West and the luxuries comparison with the cost of the materiai. A 

of^theEast sre lavisheilon our senses. The cwking, carpenter with a bit of wood-a tinman with a bit of tin-a 
' and half Bns^ian, leaves tlfa*? nicest aiipe- comb-maker with a bit of bone — an engraver with a i>leee 
tite littl® to desire. Lveiythmg is sw'ved on silver copper or a bit of wood- ^ifon-miil^er with a piece of 
and gold, and the wines of France and Spain tinge the paper and a fow chips — a designer with a black-load pencil 
crystal glasw®, whiU? champagne sparkles like waters and a sheet of paper— a glazier with a bit of glasswr-a 
from A IVifMirish fountain. • needle-woman with needle and thread — a gardener with, a 

So lir^ iPrince Tumen, the W'orshipper of the Grand small packet of seed and a square yard of grouiid^a 
Liuna, and beUeveiyn the doctrine of metempsy- tidket-writer with a little colour and a piece of cfelr 
chosis. < ^ ^ board— an engrosser with pen and ink — indeed, anybe^y 

■ ■ ^ ^ t * with anything, resolved upon making a beginnings ban do 

' -r , it Many will say that, had they a few pounds, they 

SIIAK8PKARK B STAGE. could do Something. To such, persons I.’say : 

The Elizabethan theatre must be viewed as little better Begin and get tho few pounds. Do not let Ufo shp. Away 
than one of Richardson’s shows, rb fcir as appliances go. and see you still lamenting the w'aut of oppoj^W^ty. 

The curtains pull apart, and, there is a tapestry repre- — ^work first for the opportunitj' — >and tficn ifor tlibresiilf;; 
renting a town— that is Troy. To make sure of it, there’s — i/uw a Penny became a ThoUeand Potmtbt, = ' 7’ ’^ ;; 


IV SRAKSPEARK B STAGE. 



. ' KDITORtAl^ 

We have to'fofbnn our rcadera that the artisleittthe last nun^h^;;: 
entitled The Unlucky ianivt, aa woul4 SliP®w*,on the‘Ai^ 

of It, imd aa we boUeved it to be/ an bri^hat nie^,^ but an extfoj^ 
from Hungarian Sketches i$i Pwefi tbe.Knn»^ 

of Moritz Joktti, with a prefotol^AoUw J ot .l^enp Sw.b|4 
Thomas Constable and Co., BdlttbutSiu 18W. ; 


Px^ntad and Ptebliihed^ Fife 
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ON CIRCUIT. • 
j Nearly six hundred yealb have passed away since 
, tliose high functionaries, the justices of eitlicr bench, 

. and the barons of the Exchequer, wwt their first 
circuits. Climes have strangely altered since then; 
many a good old custom has become obsolete, and 
many 'a long-standing iniquity has been plucked up — 
the judges have been increased in number, from the 
dignified waive to the less respectable fftccn~yet the 

■ circuits, although shorn of much of their (original 
. grandeur and ancient importance, still remain, and are 

likely so to do, until, by electric-telegraph, or some 
' stu^i method, prisoners may be tried and punished 
without giving any one the trouble of journeying 
throughout England to try them. 

A fine sight must it have been in years gone by to 
witness the judicial cavalcade starting on the long and 
tedious circuiWmSilEam, coaches, and even carriages, 
were alike unknown in those days; and the equestrian 

■ performances of those wjj^o wore the judicial ermine 
w-ould put to sliame those of the youngest of their 

' degenerate successors, 

Eirst rode the circuit-porter, clad in leathern jerkin, 
with huge jackboots, bearing in his hand a goodly 
ebony wand, capped w’ith silver, and wliose duty it was 
to cause all men of wljit estate soever, whom they met 
j or overtook, to draw up and do lowly reverence as the 
i sovereign’s representative passed hy. Then came the 
; clerks of the judge, gentlemen in holy orders, well 
skiUed in the wondrous penmanship, and still mure 
curious Norman-Erencli^ and Iaw>Latiu of the day; 
hext,: with well-secured saddle-hags, the grave long- 
I J>eatded clerk of assize, saving the judge the most 
‘ hn|K)TtaQt man upon the circuit. Could we but peep 
iijti those saddle-bags, gentle reader, what curiofis 
; docum^DU sbuuld we discover I There, carefully folded, 
Ribs with the broad seal of 

England att giving power to flioso within it 
namM'fl^ treasons, misprisions of treason, 

ihstirrections^ rebellions, counterfeitings, clippings, 
i wi^bmgSi murders, felonies, maii- 

: ' slaughters, klUiugs, biirglaries, uni awful meetings and 
^ Cunv^nt^^^ of WoAs, unlawful 

V ^ misprisions^ coufederapies, false allegations, 

riotSj routs, retentions, escapes, contempts, 

^ i^Ugnnces, concealments, maintenances, 

I h great deal more, all drawn 

bfil the present day t 

■ tbm*W ifc worded, by far-see^ 

their roomi in a to esoiipo 

:ir^. desigBed,'':¥^^^^ 


be clever indeed ; ami if it^be a spring-circuit, there is 
the bishop’s consent for the judge to try prison^s and 
causes in the holy time of Lent, and a licence, signed 
by all the prelates of the realm, for him to administer 
oaths in tliat same holy sdason ; and there also, doubi^ 
less, lie many other curious documents, the very pSSiliWf 
wdiieh haVo departed from the memor/ of ouir 
degenerate age. Close to %he clerk of assize jjide his 
officers, and then two or three IcarnSd^serjcants of the 
law, in their red robes and lioods, follow:ed ,ty the hero 
of the procession — the Judgj^. Tietpre to yourselves 
ail dld^ man of reverend aspect, riding upon an ancient 
mule, and clothed in a long red coat of the ^ncst 
broadcloth faced wdth velvet, the sleeves and collar ' 
being thickly embroidered with gold ; on his head the 
solemn square cloth-cap, now the awful forerunner of 
death, from bciieatli wdiich peeps forth the border of a 
white satin coif; and you will liave some idea of the 
external appearance of ‘■niy lord the king’s justice.* 
Doubtless that stern countenance is the index of f ^ 
deeply engaged mind, pondering on the weighty instruc* 
tions received from its lord and master, when last they 
met in the Star Chamber to confer upon the circuit, 
.nnd to settle the fate of many discontented beings 
shortly to bo placed upon their trial ; and very liltcly 
those instructions clash unpleasantly with the oath 
taken to administer justice ^equally ns well to rlcli as 
to poor.* How difficult the task! — especially to ono 
who, unlike his happy successors, independent of 
ministers or (gown, could be removed from office for 
the slightest cause, or for no catlge at all, it his 
sovereign should so will it. * . ’ 

Behind the judge ride the sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex, wl» courttjously conduct Jiim oui of their 
bailiwicl#; and a long line of serving-mon, together 
with three or four s»mpter-l>0‘s^gj^wincl up the pirtH- , 
cessityi. Thus mile^ after mile do tlie administrXtdrs 
of justice proceed: the boundary of each cqunty^wit* 
nesses tlie departure of one set of offit^rs,^ aiid tlm 
arrival of another. At every humble door the cottage* 
appears, and, with d^ed hat and bended knee, wit* 
nesses the majesty of the law pass by ; i ut Avciy j 
mansion, tlie anxious owner, with loyitliy 
sovereign, and 8 ducarespeeff for his bwn s^urity,^^ 
revcientially offers the hcisgitaUty , of his i 
prepared refreilmicnt. Noa^^i'is journey so ill 

managed but that lordly dwelliitgi^are eacli evobiiig 
found, where the judge is feasted and^^ 
royally, and upon the mo^^ up^ Ijis 

r^oimng.. ■' ' ^ . 

A proud man, 

reacffias ^tiia first lassi^^ is 

1^ be ex^uted;;^ 




to^ |i4t^9i|i bis Arrival ; tbs b%]L 
#b^ff; ^ith a long {wutt of jayelin-m and othiW 
tyiimpetgy tbgefl>enjftrith all the g^tlsmen^of 
:qpni\^y & horaebaokj W to receive him ; 

:]^t tftill prptider is lie whenj ^ the thronged court, 
iiiith cap on head, deferentially raised at eacli mention 
^ his name, he causea to he re^C th% royal commls-^ 
mon ; and, proudest of all, /when seated in awful state, 
with the she]^ alone hy his s6de — for the statute 20 
Bidiard lL, forbidding * any lord or other of the county, 
little or gre^t, to sit upyrf the bench with the justices,' 
wyet in: fiill fnyfWyffle he^s, and often directs, the pleas 
of the trembling prisoners — charges, and not unfre- 
^uenitly bullies and terrifies, the obsequious jtiry: 

' ^.Siich, reader, .wer6 the judges, and such their 
oiscuits, a few hundred yea^s ago ; but, alas I Ichabod 
is Witten upon all these matters now; the judges 
and the circuits both survive, but their grandeur and 
dignity have almost departed. Let us turn to the 
time, and see how things arc managed. 

, Itw about the beginning of the third week in Hilary 
or Trinity Term, that a n»?ssenger arrives at West-* 
mii^tei^*Hall, with him the first official 

document cpnnected wdth the approacliing assizes. It 
ie a sheet of paper sign^ by the Queen, and bearing 
i below her signature the words: ‘Let the jud|es go 
, ; their circuits as under.* Then follow the eight circuits 
Jhtp. England and Wales are divided, and tJie 

names of the judges who are to travel, each of them 
I lespectively. As two travel together on every one of 
the six English, and but one on each of the two Welsh 
I circuits, all of the fifteen judges except one are thus 
j engaged, the remaining one, called ‘ the town judge,* 
stopping in London to transact much necessary business 
Whilst his brethren (p’e a>vay. This document, called 
the royal * fiat,’ was in olden times drawn up with great 
care by the king himself; the merits of the several 
judges, not with respect to their legal 'abilities alone, 
but also ah regarded their firmness atid severity, being | 
duly considered ; and chosen men, in more senses than 
one, being sent through those counties where w^ork was 
ib be done for which less reliable persons were hardly 
fitted, jft^ow, however, the matter is managed very 
prior to the making of the fiat, the 
judgea meet together in a large apartment attached to 
the Queea^ Bench at Westminster, and choose among 
themselves wlych circuit they will travel. The chief- 
jiJ^stioe of the Queen’s Bench has the fifst choice; the 
bhief^justSsb. of the Common Pleas, thc’SecQnd; the 
chief-bm^n of the Exchequer, tfie third ; and so on 
according to senxoAt^y, ifitil all (have suited themselves 
except the junior puisne judge, Who, of course, has 
‘ Hobson’s choice/ In accordance with the choices 
thus made, the fiat, or, as it might be more properly 
called, the ‘royal asseiit,’ is drawn up, brought down 
to Westminster,' as befm mentioned, and shewm to 
tlie judges, who, having returned it to the Court pf 
^ ^Chancery, from which ct ema^ates^ J^roceed to settle 
4l^ .days upon wh^ Hie business shall commenc^ io 
counties of ^eir respective^^ircuits. 

not quite so easy as zglght 
.first for when the days are settled, 

^ dopnmenlg called ‘ precepts ’ are 

- "teing' sent to the 

i in' England an.d W^s,:. requiring 

'to .come, before .'.theC' judge-'-CHava 
:aad-' on 


it M intmmbmt the W>¥fij 

tbat ^a, 0^ amount of work in 

each ebuB^ is necessary, in order to allomr a proper 
number of days for its i^ipoaili 

The days for opening the commission ini each county 
being settled, and the before-mentioned precepts having 
been signed, sealed, and despatched to the respective 
sheriffs, alLthe preparatory xftatters are, so as the 
judge is concerned, completed. ' ** 

And now for theC circuit itself. On the morping of 
the day settled feftr commencing it, the two judges 
start, not as in days long gone by on horseback, clad 
in their judicial robes, nor, as was the case a few 
years back, in a ciuriage and four; but in a nMlway 
coupe, tcngagcd for them the preceding day. Yery 
few take either carriage or saddle-horses with them, 
although six or eight yeat?i since, one or other, and 1 
generally both, were considered necessary. The 
of a judge op circuit has gradually dwindled awiy ; 
from the days wc have described, until it is now small 
indeed. 

Beginning w^ith the officer j^ighest in rank, there is 
with each judge liis marshal, generally a young student 
of the law, not yet called to tlie bar, whose duty.it is 
to be a companion to the judge, to invite a few brief- 
less barristers to lunch every day, to swear the grand 
jury, and, if he he industrious enough, which is not 
alvrays the ease, to make an abstract of the pleadings, 
for the use of bis lord; and for these works he is 
recompensed with L.75, paid him by the Treasury at 
the termination of the circuit. Then there ore two , 
clerks—next to the judge himself, the most beiivily 
worked men on circuit, one durintr eo'^h assize acting 
as crier of the court, being daily perched up in a little 
pulpit called the crier’s box, \^rora which he makes the 
various proclamations, and administers the several 
oaths required during the day’; the other being seated 
as continually at the judge’s side, in order to attend 
to his wants, which are now and then very numerous. 

Such are the' judge’s officers, and his domestic 
servants are hardly more numerous. There is first 
the man-cook, who contracts foi*’from L. 150 to L.300, 
according to the particular circuit, to supply all that 
is necessary, save wine and tea, in the provision-line ; 
and with him his one or two assistants: then tbe 
judge’s butler, the marshal’^ man, and tlie circuit 
porter, none of whom needs further description. All 
others who take part in the administration of justice 
at the assizes are more properly officers of the circuit 
tlvin of the judge ; they include the clerk of the cram 
and several subordinates, such as the aB^pciqte--^wl)b 
performs the duties of the clerk of thOi^crowa in 
civil court— the* clerk of indictments, &o. 

Hvit our train has arrived at ifo destinatfom^ i^ 
the platform of the terminus stands the blgb-^bc^iffi 
in full court-dress, wiUi white wand band, atte^bfi; 
by officials, ready to receive the jddges^ ^ 
pliments ^ass on both sides ; the judges an^JC^^ 

I to the waiting-room of the station set 
I particular use, and. having arrayed tbee^ya* 

I and black rilk gown, with eocked^bat cifivhead,^^^ t 
enter the handsome carriage provided by the c^erifir, 
and proceed at once to court to opefi.t^^ 

Before the carriage march ti^fity or thhrty m^n, clad 
m the sberiff’a Jiveryi b^ag javeihMi in their hands, 

- 'Pre^ed '. by .twp' 'il^.national 




onens^ are the duties icif the. ifrumplbirs at the assleesi; 
uoi oiily hare they to attend the judge ia eriny i 
journey he makes to or lh)m court, to ^er him m 
‘ and out of the assise town, but it is their duty ereiy 
morning to perambulate the town, half an hour before | 
the business of the day commences, and by playing | 
divers lireiy tunes, to remind those who have any i 
legal matters pending that the courts will shortly sit. 
Yery jeo^us, too, are the judges as to the|»mtmuance 
of these ofEicitis. l^ot five years ago, the shoriiT in 
one of our university towns, for the sake of ec^omy, 
neglected to provide these noisy at^endjmts of justice. 

‘ Where are your trumpeters, Mr Sheriff?* demanded 
the judge, as he Btepi)ed from the carriage on the first 
niorning of thu assizes. ‘Why, my lord,* replied the I 


X was a atudent of tliis iiniversity, working hard in 
my room: when I heard the trumpeters usher the 
judges into tliis town, their notes sounded so sweetly 
in my ears, that I determined I woulh one day be 
a judge. • Sir, I have respected trumpeters ever since, 
and / determine not to discontinue thena. If two are 
not here to-morrow moving, I will fine you L.IOO.* 

Upon reaching the court, silence is proclaimed, and 
the clerk of the crown reads over the five several 
commissions, by virtue of which the judges try tlio 
whole of the civil and criminal business furnished by 
the county ; when this is over, tlieir lordships proceed 
to the lodgings provided for them; and having ex- 
cllhnged tlie black gown for the scarlet robe and hood, 
and, if it bo a cathedral town, thrown over tlieir 
shoulders the snowy ermine mantle, they iiroceed to 
chur^. 

The assize service differs hut little from the ordinary 
form, the o nlv addition being the ‘bidding prayer,’ 
which, althougliTR^c^ by the 55th canon to be used 
before every sermon, is, ap far as my experience goes, 
only read on these parncular occasions, due petition 
being offered up in it for ‘ the right honourable the 
judges of tiiis assize.’ Whilst the judge is listening 
to the long assize sermon, let us run back to the lodg- 
ings and see bow the domestic comforts of the Queen’s 
justices are attended to. The houses inliahited by tlic 
judges while on circuit are either tJiose which liave 
been bought for thdr particular use by the county, 
or else tlie dwellings of private individuals, who for 
a certfun sum of money arc content to turn out, and 
allow tlie judges to occupy their homes during the 
aSgizeB. Into these houses, prior to the assizes, the 
sheriff conveys house-butler, female servants, coals, 
and beer ; all other eatables, drinkables, and servants 
being found by the judges at their own expense. At 
most of the great towns— Liverpool, Derby, Notting- 
liam, the houses provided are large and commo - 
4 ioub^ and in every respect fit for the purpose for which 
they are designed. At other places, on the contrary, 
esp^ially in Wales, the lodgings are often small, dirty, 
and altogether disgraceful : when such is the case, 
ttnpleas|int squabbles generally take place between the 
iu<3ge thu sheriff; and in order to make the matter 
known to the nublic, the grand jury are not unfre- 
qu0ntly told o? the state of affairs. A learned and 
witty yet upon the bench, in charging the grand 
jtuy a few years ago, concluded with these words: 
‘ I have, as far as 1 think it to necessary, 

jSirebM cases in the calendar 

: before me. To-morraw morning, those prisoners 
against whoim you present true bills, I will, with the 
assistance of the petty jury, proceed to try— if indeed 
X findemyself so to do, respecting which I have 
some dwbts, fearing that T can scargely 

survive A re^tion ^ onslaught X last night 

infoiitlug 
kherifi^' ■irith 


approbation, has cluwen us, the 

representatives of your sdvertifb^l^ / 

We certainly think tlgvt if atiyboay^^d^ good 
lodging, it is thc^udge on circuit leavilib as he does 
for weeks togetler tlie handsome home in vLsn 
which im wealtli and position permit him to epjOyr and 
all the many c^nfigts only to be found thefe | and we 
can scarcely imagine a greater annoyance than that 
experienced by him, when, having sat for sOme; ten 
twelve hours in the hoif unwly)lesonie atmosplmxie of d 
crowded court, he is forced to seek for comfort 
relaxation in a wretched dwelling, eelqpted by iM 
sheriff because a few pounjis chtjappr than a proper ' 
ahodo- 

Divine service being over, tlie public duties of the 
commission-day, as the first dayj^f the assizes is styled, 
are at an end, leaving the judge on the criminal side 
the lengthy employment w rc^adiiig over tlie several 
cases of the prisoners soon to come Wore him, dt they 
are contained in the depositions returned by the magis- 
trate before whom the presumed offender has b^n 
conducted. V 

Next morning the civil trials commence 
^upon the sitting of the court, while tlie crinlinal ones 
arc delayed until some mtlicr singular customs are 
observed. ^ First of all, the almost imqumcrablo magis- 
trates of tlie county have their names r^ad over by 
tlie clerk of assize; those wdio appear are solemnly 
invitwi by the judge in opdh court^to dine,with him 
the same day ; and until very lately, a curious method 
of ‘entering an appearance* was necessary few eacb 
of the ‘great unpaid ’ to observe. Upon a magistrate;:^ 
answering, the crier handed to him a uMu glove, 
fastened on a wand, and into the glove it was necessary 
for him to drop a shilling. This custom militated 
against the parsimonious feelings of certain catoful 
justices, wdio, out of revenge, nicknamed the judge’s 
dinner ‘the shilling ordinary;’ and this coming to 
tlieir lordships* knowledge, the glove business was 
ordered to be abolished. *• 

When the roll of magistrates has been called over, 
the grand jury are impannelled and sworn, and then a 
long proclamation, as old as the time of William and 
Mary, against ‘vice, profaneness, and immorality,* is 
read ; after which the charge is given by the judge to 
the graifti inquest ; and upon their returning true bills 
into court, the prisoners arc arraigned, the petty jury 
sworn, and the assize business is foirly afloat* 

Then trial succeeds to trial, with a rapidity that only 
those used to the circuit can imagine. From nine to 
six are the usual court-hours, and though pretty dose 
work, such days are not much gnunbled at-, but veiy 
different is it when, owing to one or long, unex- 
pected eases, the time at disposal bears no proportie|]L^ 
to the work tU be done; sorely tried are thef judges In 
such a state of affairs, and the painful efforts made|&| 
order to finish the business viai;&^carceJy he^fire^ted.) 
On tJie trial of a cejeiffated murder ten years ago, the 
late Baron I’arke sat for nineteen consecutive hours; 
— namely, from nine o’clock one morning till four the 
next. Somewhat later, an issue was tried at , 

when the court was occupied four days, sitting oyaiy 
day at eight a.h., aftd rising at ten p.h. Ijaiiy 0^^ 
such cases might be mentioned, Sudi are 

Usually made the crtmnal side ibne^‘ di the 
prisoners must he tried? vrhile^the causes may be madw- 
rexdknets of— that is, postponed tuiril the assizes. 
Some judges, Idndeed, as avtoato^-of co 
reii^neta of all the (»uses wlu(fo they^ 
through by working ddly from file 

morning till five or six in lbe:af)l;emoon;^i^ 
have the greatest posdbto aTfi^fuoQ to saddle the 
unfortunatGftuitors wit)i thelncpeiui^ of such 

a proceeding, llie to 

during a judidd Bfo 





dbirt IB a fiewrii^ar 

I of one or two Ijolng 

M ^terted in 1^0 commwsipti in case rf any such erner- 
*It is, however* -only where necessity obliges 
vV'tUat such a proceeding is resof ted to, for net only do 
; .^iie judges dislike to try, but tlje ^"isOherB have a 
' igreat aversion to be tried by a deputy. This was well 
• illustr^d in Uws case of a burglar tried and con- 
vict*^ before a learned (gentldlmin at Maidskine, who 


way of being tried by a journeipnan judfje: 

" Very unpleasant is it where the labours of any one 
, town intrench upon )ho conunission-day of the next. 
- : Well do we recollect the business at Cardiff terminating 
at six r.M. of the day ai)i)ointed for opening the com- 
missiRh at Caermarthen. The train was delayed half 
an hour to receive the liard-worked judge; Swansea 
was safely readied, hut beypnd this town the rail was 
' i^noom plcte. A carriage and four for the judge and 
HfiSMaal, another and pair for the clerks, Mere waiting; 
and off and away, up hill and down dale, ive rattled,, 

; Time '^ore opj fresh hor8(ft* waited at every posting- 
house; and witlj tondiminished speed we l]eld on our 
way. Uinoj ten, eleven o’clock passed, yet we did not 
despair: up one steep hill, doM'n another, over a long 
bridge, and W'C ditered Cacniiarthen, rushed inr*o the 
^igljt-hbuse, and by the light of a single candle the 
royklt commission W’as read, just as the old chureh 
cl^k rung out the midnight hour. The commission 
was saved; but had we been two minutes later, it) 
would have been necessary to transmit to London a 
inemorial engrossed on parchment of all the facts of 
the case, and very much trouble w'ould have been 
occasioned. 

Of late years, it is seldom indeed that su(di things 
ocdir, the diminution of civil business since the 
OBtabliahment of cotmty courts, together with the | 
rapidity and punctuality of railway-travelling, allowing 
the circuit arrangements to be carried out with an 
amount of ease and certainty formerly quite unknown. | 
Having got our judge fairly into court, we have but 
. Uttlc more to say about his circuit proceedings: the 
! work of one day is but a repetition of Unit of the 
■■preceding -- burglary, arson, manslaughter succeed 
liy^soh^ ixpuislaughter, and burglary in the one court; 
diebt, replevin, ejectment follow ejectment, replevin, 
i^d.debt in the other, with the utimgt regularity; 
untirkt last th^«j ail is' delivered, and the cause-list 
disposad *oL Then the court is adjourned tp the 
lodgings ; the phurch-bells ring a merry peal ; the ever- 
lasting ijrdhtpeters bray out their loudest notes ; the 
attoriwyi^feitle and pocket their fees ; the barristers 
divest of *od gown ; men perambulate 

every faithful accounts *of all 

priSohers tried beiSre my loi^a judge, hat this 
nassizeB, Witft th4r names, crimes, and sentences and 
the assizes are at an end. A little later, and the 
sheriffs carriage rolls through the tonm on its way 
to; the railway station, with its usual' procession of 
javelin -men and auccessipn oV rabble; men and] 
women run to their sliOj^oors to hare a parting look j 
at the judge; in datpeotries and out-of-the-wdy 
jOprhers lurk lucky feSoWa, <vho, t^^ 
isOUhsebs acuteness and jury’s obtuseness, can bdliold 
iliteii daiiamre of one, a short time a|jo very terrible 
tip and whom most likely they wire still enfqyced 
)||^ lii|ard^with tespppt, inasmuch as he 

Uieir particular frieilk^ &U1 Beroggs, w ith 
f Biemcn’e land, slid, it may he, 

Mi 

.^rminuS' at - mi yea^hod*: f. 
fagaged .to . 


company thlil' t and tf of 

the mcwc> invited tO fravol 

with them,' 'ffy tmwsrds;^^t^ the next assize* town swift 
as the sx)eed of the goddess Whose ministerB they am ’ ^ 

FOUR BOOKS OF 4^0ETRY^ 

Of late years, critics of the piore gonial order wem to 
have consiijered it absolutely necessary to preftice thOir 
verdict on some new votary of the muses withu defence 
of the age we live In against the imputation of bekig 
an unpoetical one* Nothing of the kipd is required 
now-, we apprehend, if, indeed; it ever was ; for is it 
not abundantly evident to all who take delight iii tliat 
which has been happily called the blossom of the 
mind, that our literature is blooming fr^hly Snd 
freely?* Granted, that the hues are not so rich on 
every bough as to shew that the tree has been watered 
by the Heliconian springsfJ still they are varied, and. 
some of them at least are pure, and may yet ho 'tnore 
beautiful. Is it not undeniable that poetry is really 
once more among the things that are bought and Bold-^ 
that iioems are among tlio books whereof neV editions 
appear, and may therefore be held to be in demand ? ; 
Nay, once and for all, is not /he circumstance of ouir 
being able to begin this article with four volumes alike 
of poetry and fair i)oetical promise lying beside us, 
sufficient evidence of the truth of what we liave just 
said? The authors of those volumes differ widely 
from each other. One of them may bo called the 
Nestor of the tuneful band; yet, although fourscore 
years have passed over hirn,^ Ids voice is not one \riiit 
more tremulous tlian it was when lie first sung the . 
mystic song of GebiK More than once have the readers 
of this Journal been told of the wealth of thought to 
be found in the writings of Walter Savage L^andor ; 
and no\v, that nearly all who .;pEin wijji him in the 
race have passed away, evtu after he had himself 
believed that he liad plucked, for the lovers of what 
is rich and beautiful, the E<ist Fruit of an Old Tree^ 
we hail him again at the head of a youthfiil band, 
and give him hearty w'elcome, not only for the past 
fruitage, but for the fresh full-blown flowers wdncli ho 
brings with liim. 

It has long been a fixed opinion with us, that no 
modern English poet has more thoroughly imbibed the 
dramatic spirit than Landor his done. His dramas, 
or, to take Ids own name for them, his Aefs and Scents, 
though quite unactable, perhaiis — and nothing the 
worse for being so— contain the materials— the essen- 
tials, wc ought rather to say — of dramatic literature, 
in a degree scarcely equalled by any other workZ in 
modern literature. Even were this not the cAse, his 
latest production now lying before us, a series/of^es«s# 
for the Study, published under the title of Awfeny a«c? 
O^avius, might furnish us with many proofs of .its 
author’s profound knowledge of human natuh^,: ">iB 
power of characterisation, and his fine pbetfc^j^ 
ceptions. Seldom, indeed, has a work^^of ijiir iSfid, 
or, indeed, of any note whatever, been giVeft ^0 to 
world by an octogenarian. Mr Landor is sptothiug 
more than that, and yet we find In fheie^ 
evidences of his intellect being as vigorous ^andVltlB; 
heart as warm as they were forty yeafs 

We cannot, of course, give suph quotafctot 
Antony atd Octaviuk rs -- would ' ■ahe#''''- Jit-- 
skilful evojtttion of plot and adihtokfe 
character.’ Let- us/ merely- -sSy '’that' to' 
with the last days of Antmiy and 
while- departing,, as ■fflhak^ejto.':fl^ 

. The Mouit % ia« aw, fl IVW, 1^^ j 


r froixi he’differa from these 

/b hU treatment et his; He deals wit^^it iti 

a thoroughl^r poetioal spirit, representing the Egyptian 
queen not as a satiated pleasure-seeker, driven to *pla>* 
the Boman fool,' but as a young heroic woman, leaving 
tile world wheu the triumphs of her beauty are, yet 
fresh. Antony, too/is invested with a nobleness which 
is dpely sustained ; while^ Octavius, cold, cautious, and 
calm, w|^h Mecaenas, Agrippa, Cassarion, fthe son of 
Cleopatra, and* the less prominent characters, are 
powerfully individualised. Our quotations must bo 
confined to two br three detaclied| passages, tending 
to shew how well Mr Landor knows how* to give force 
and strength to his dialo^a> Here, for example, arc 
a, few lines, which justly, think, he 

applied to the writer of tltem : 

Mon cast long shadows when their life dccliiic^ 

Which we cross over without noticing ; 

' We meet them on the sAt'ct, and give not way; 

. When they aro gone, w’O lift up both our hands, 

And say to neighbours : ‘ These weresgen indeed 1* 

■ AnOthq^ thought worthy* of being extracted is ex- 
pressed by Cleopatra, when she is told that her guards 
Bate been bribed by gifts from Octavius : 

Gifts are poor signs o? bounty. Do not slaves 
Strip off the golden pouches from their neck 
Untied but to buy other slaves therewith? 

Do not tame creatures lure into the trap 
Their wilder brethren with some filthy bait? 

All Want companions, and the worst the most. 

•yhere are some of the scones in this little work in 
which Mr Landor may almost be said to develop a 
whole character in the space of a few lines ; and there 
are others in which, with consummate art, groups of 
images are brought before the mind in such a way as 
to give greater effect tp the more prominent of the 
drmmtis per.som^'5 '*9!!fi“^4|jurroimd them with appro- 
priate accessories. One M these, ^ tlio noblest Boman 
of them all,' is Agrippa, who has won for Octavius a 
trimftph which has made his power secure, but pro- 
voked his envy. Of this high-souled warrior, Mr 
Landor gives a complete and boldly drawn character, 
not only in the scenes in w'liicli lie is introduced, but 
in those in which his nobleness forms the theme of his 
friend Meesanas’e enthusiastic praise, and of the cold, 
suspicious, and stinte<i acknowdodgments of Octavius, 
who thus muses on the dangerous virtues of his bravest 
soldier: 

Our Agrippa hatli strange whims ; lie dotes 
, I(pon old Rome, the Rome of matted beards 
' And of curt tunics ; of c^d Rome’s old laws, 

' ; Worm-eaten long, now broken and swept oflF, 
lie, stands forth high in station and esteem. 

. So should the man who won the world for 

'."j.. ; ; ■ tb'eo*.,' 

v AOcfguiiw. Ijn:^i not play witli him who Avon so much 
:%;roin others ; he might win as much from inc. 

. J OOul4 makejcings and unmake kings by scores, 

V But couM not moke nor unmake one Agrippa. 

; W wisely! Avortliily! No praise 

; Cahj equipoilso , his virtues j kings may lay 
, roifiiir tribdfOs on the carpet of his throne, 

Afid ^tiOS hpp^o honour whom they serve ; 

’ : The royal mantle w 

introducoa Cmsarion, the soh.of Julius 
; and and the most; powerfal passj^ges In his 

'^em. are those iu which the frank boyish 
ii; brought into contrast with the calculating 

^ Much fine feeling, vitooi pervades 

Agrippa pleads for the lifh of 
Ciesaiioiv even Octavia becomes an advp-’. 

cafe warning her. nnpl«?ftWe 

brother of to aSaiBers^^ 


UtotSicf mtosed jKwer 

.:l;-.#^other l.'aie -men alwaya-meu?;- 
ifeirn^ then, only when gfown up x t 


I Almve their feai^. ^ 

Compass it round with Mends aip k|hdnessfe>\ ,, 

Ami not with moats of bleed. Ewhierabar yhebes : 

The towers of C^^lmus toppled, aplitvasun^i ^ ^ ; 

Crashed ; in the|klmdow of her oleanders ^ 

The pute and placid fSirco still flows by. 

What shettcrejto^ts base but cruelty 

(Mother of crimes, all lesser than herself), ;• i v ; 

The house of Agamemnon, king of kings ? Xj* v v 

Only One other specimen ef Mr Laudor's mfljealfe 
and stately verse can Ave fipd room to give ; It 1# li : 
passngo full of the strength^’hich belonged to thP : 
dramatists of the olden day,* and giAies us tlie retro^ 
speetive reflections of Antony when his lusty life is ; 
near its t lose : 

We cannot always swagger, ahvajs act 
A character the wise Avill never learn ; 

When Night goes down, and the young Day rcsuijjifs 
His pointed sliafts, and chill air breathes ai’Ound, 

Then wc put on our own habiliments, 

And leave the dusty st.aga avc proudly trod. 

T have boon sitting longm* at life's feast 
Than does me good ; 1 will arise and go. , 

^ Philosophy w'ould flatten her thin palm 

Outspread upon my sleeve*, away with her ! ' m ■ 

Cuff off, ^nff ofl- that chattering, tooi^lltfss jade 1 
The br.ain she puzzles, and she blunts the svord* 

Even she knows better wonls than that word— -live. 

Wc\ow turn to the new volume of another scholarly 
poet, Mr Edwin Arnold, who has chos^i for his^chief 
work a story familiar to us all, and one that has* been 
told in A’arious Avays. Mr Arnold might, we think, 
Ijave done better tban he has done in selecting for 
dramatic purposv?s the tale of Griselda, so well known 
to cA'cry one who has read Boccaccio or Chaucer, and 
numerous paraphrases. This opinion avc give, not 
because Ave tlnnk that the sulferings of the patient 
lady do not afford scope for the dramatist, but because 
the interest of the tbemo is soiupwhat remote. It is 
not possible for any of us to reiilise the scenes which 
the poet brings before us, nor when she acts her part 
in those scenes can 'w^c even feel that unmingled ten- 
derness for the heroine which the Grisclda of Chaucer's 
.story evokes. The fceliiig of pity, Ave are forced to 
admit, o^^casionally gives way to something like the 
very opposite of the virtue put to such remorseless 
tests. The patience of the wife and mother tjfos purs 
to such a degree, that before it triumphs, we begin 
seriously to ask ourselves, Avhethcr it is or ever was 
in 'nature— in ^rnalc flesh and blood~to endure •sucli 
cruelty? Our bands clench just aB\hoy dd.Avhen wp 
read of a bruised and broken-spirited woman befogs 
forced to seek protection from' her tyrartt in a policed 
court ; and av% long to have the pOAn^er of the sitting; 
raagistrale, in order that we might sentence thA . 
Marquis of Saluzzo tojihree months’ imprisonment wfti, 
hard labour. Gme Wo Js thpal^cfiflho 'extent wetting 

ill Avlfat maybe covftidered one of the essentials of ^ a 
drama — namely, the evocation of sympathy wltli,\bpe 
or other of the characters. Still, some of the 
are finely conceived, and possess a great deal of 
dramatic spirit, whilcbthe poem abounds AK'ifh pa^sogi^i 
of true beauty. Here, for example, bxq sdrhe |eiiBy 
nqblc lines: 

Virtue is as iJie unl^i*sal slty, , ' ^ ■ « 

g'hat kissetb all alUce the hills 

And yo sbaU meet her, oh 1 ■ " ti, ? , ; 

III Imts where poverty and spr^^w. wwt ■ ' 

*ro bar her path, as. in the ■ Ci 

Where gilded doprwgy s.g|^;fe'‘iiakie;m?v ' 
EAT,r she makes het home fe h^hle: ^ 

Careless of dime or hfeMj ' 

Uiider'mJiique' i^pf or"fSMsSsfe;:i^ 


'■'Their ■■S&-’hlrthAhd%tdOd,;;- 


Uw cast ■^al;ilFom a'idngfai,-.^ . ■ ■;:; : , 

Siii'iS'Te'Wile* Mrs. - ■■''S<^-,sf aiuikw and'.'ffliaey :■■■■■ ■ 

;^,l|:.{aay .be tM: iK.'Gbd^''gnfiat boolc of life ' . . ^ 


be that iii Gbd^s book of life 
' ^ ^ blodd a peas^t j^oreth fet hw lord, 

^;;;; :: 7^ iffit more precious than the str^m that warms 

;:iV; The heart he died to keep at bven mating. <• 

dftis is a fine train Of thought, ex^ relsed in language 
afc once chaste and poetical. Here, too, is a passage 
I^Offihefhn^: 

I Mve thought, • 

^ ;L a napdern line and lay 

OfmiiuitsrelBy excollire^, that their strings 
Strove for too ffi^at ai. utterance^ and so missed 
The ready road that quiet music finds 
: ’ lUght to the hcm t — like as an overstrained bow 
; Shoots past the butt. Batne Nature doth not thus ; 
And minstrels are her children, and should stand 
’ Close at their mother’s knee, to learn of her. 

Stie strains not for her rainbows or her stiirs. 

But with deft finger works her wonders in 
: With an unrufiled quiet, a sdul-felt 
And unregardfal strength ; so that her storms, 
calms, night, day, moon-risings and sunsets, 
Wood-songs and river-songs, and waves and wiiuls, 

; Come without noise of cirning. ‘ 

Bpth of ^liese ext^iicts shew that Mr Arnold possesses 
iHe true poetic insight, and has an ear well attuned to 
the/ concord of sweet sounds.’ Of the minor poems 
in his volume, w^ have less to say, because thay are 
I inOfSp tmegud than his chief work, which is faulty 
chiefly in its adliercnce to a story which w^oul^ require 
tb be modified for dramatic purposes, and likewise 
bscauise we have no room to quote from them. A 
atauaa or two we must give, however, from one short 
lyric, which, while it is fanciful, almost fantastic in 
point of BU^ect, expresses feeling in a true, simple, 
and melodious way : 

Where waitest thou. 

Lady 1 am to love ? Thou coniest not — 

Thou knowest my sad and lonely lot ; 

Hooked for thee ere now. 

* * * 

Where art thou, sweet ? 

I long for thee as thirsty lips for streams. 

[ Oh ! gentle promised angel of my dreams,^ 

i Why do wo never meet ? 

* ♦ 

^hou art as I-— 

Thy soul doth wait for mine as mine for thee ; 

We catmot live apart— must mcetiri^^ be 

HieBT qouT, not so ! 

That time doth keep for us some happy y 

Ttuit God hath portioned us our smiles and te^irs, . 

'Tb the < ■ 

That crimsoxM ail the quiet College gloom; 

May it shine softly in thy sleeping room ; 

And so, dear wife, good-night ! 

Leaving Mr Edwin Arnold— a poetical Cmlehs — to 
renew his search for the lady whoSn he thus serenades, 
vibid venturing to express a hope that so sweet a singer 
ihay not he long aUoii^ed: to pine, w^, turn to glan^ 
^ poem, Oa&ncf, by'Vladyj Miss Bessie Bayner 




sevena cantos to the mexi«>i?y of 

,<^u|n we are disposed, in the full recollectiop. of 
tqjpl elements in the life and character of 
, that Miss t^arkea might have selected 

her g^s, and we might almost 
■ ii^rest, ' it- must Ihe -admitted 
few heautiftil '-.and 'even :p(nitrer.> .. 

poet’s life, and euld- 
Erequeatly; ■ it-, is- true— rath^ 


too Of Teonysaii^s ea>- 

chantinir mfisie and i butHiere are 

descripuve passages in which ar& quite ilree 

firom any such saggestivenes^ and evince no ordhury 
powers of perceptiort and expression. Here, ibt 
example, is a sketch of an Italian lahdseape, the 
plains of Lombardy, effective and truthful in all its, 
parts : i ' 

• 1 8|LW them last .... 

When idl the air with autumn scent was sweety ' 

And the long roads in white and globing heat, • 
Strait as a trac]: by which a bird liith flown, 

Linked all the peasant land ftom town to town ; 

When the vine garlands hanging from the eaves 
Cast the sharp shadow of their dainty leaves ' . 

On the hot wall, and nothing broke the hush , . 

Sm:c small birds twittering from busb to busib 
Or wdineu singing at the cottage doors. 

Or wagons passing with^^eir sumptuous stores.; , 
When little lizartb lazily would crawl 
Among the melons ripening on the wall. 

And the b/rd urchins with their great black eyes. 

In cool nook sheltered from the melting sides. 

Curled up in idle comfort. 

Here is even a more delioute and refined piece of 
description, in which the fancy is sweet and beautifUl i 

A house with open doors 
Wide-set to catch the scented breeze, 

While dimpling all the oaken floors, 

Faint shadows of the swaying trees 
Pass in and out like spectral thirigs, 

Dim creatures born of summer light, 

I Till through the deepening twilight springs 

A paler railiance of the night. 

Then aofily in those silent hours 
Fair faces grow upon the gloom, 

And whispered words of 

Breathe onward with tl,^ garden bloom 

Of roses clinging to thi’walls. 

And lawns smooth mo^vn with punctual shears ; 
While over roof and threshold falls 
The peace of irtany hundred years. 

Galrid has many passages quite as good as the one 
wo have just quoted ; and tlie feeling, when it is not 
rhapsodical, finds expression in natural and graceful 
imagery. 'Still, tlie poetess we repeat, have 

chosen a subject in which the qualities of her verse 
w'ould have told with mOre effect than they do in the j 
work before us. 

With the single and rather extraordinary exception 
of Mr Landor, the writers at v^Jiose pages we have been j 
glancing have only entered the field in whidi they j 
may some day win greater honours than, with all the | 
merits we have touched upon, they are at present 
entitled to. Our taste for poetry is fastidious; and 
wfiile the comparative scarcity of what is even .enukr- 
able, has made us indulgent to every ptiosnim 
aspirant to the laurel, we must make a vdde ^stiuctiou 
between such promise ae is put forth by the young 
poets we have been noticing, and those tare 
that betoken future greatness. Still, we arq ttot 
those who believe that the race of great Bnglildt po^ 

I is extinct. The title, it is true, is npt^ohly dormfUit Ot 
i present, but it has not been claimed by any one whbse 
I pretensions are satisfactory ; yet we are leluetaiiftf lio . 


long roll of great names, each secure in its 
I we can wait patiently for ;^ose WhP ' wB^^ 

I to rank with, some of the glimts^'^ time. 

I It is otherwise with our couiihs pW 
I Atlantic. Those of them who aiw content witii 
‘ one common hetitagw of pPotiO' W been 

on the outlook fo| the barti 

! whose strains ard to pOfseiii the poWUp;?;Of Sts mightj^, 
; rivers "'and-the' 



I , but the ImhckI of ^aid to be proeifled fegr i» a 

ein^n whose ipcdodibue iWe heard by us oemi fault vluch time vrUl eorzootf iMp^ i^ 


the beea% has veiy long ago received an a(X^^ gives promise of being 

in h ^ovth Of snore than ordinaiy promise^ whose latest present us with ^metliing still bel^ Hum he has 


and best work) TAs J3btt$s % iA« A^eo, now lies on our yet done. I ^ ‘ ^ 

ilablo. Thomas Buchanan Read, though quite unknown Here, then, we' closi our review of^ho more hotabie i 
to those who have long been fhmiUar with the names books of poetrjf lately published. Others , 
of Longfellow, Bryant, Bdgar Poe, and James Russell which we might have included, had we beep d|43phte4 
LoweQ, is des^n^, we wink, to taka as l|igh a place to bid the reader listen to the echoes, as l^om pOfh| 
in the literature of America as any of these, and per- to pointain the region of modern literature thev catch 
haps tp ^lipse the most popular of them all. His up a music which is not their own, and give (i 
first volume, published two or thipe years ago, gave in faint and short-lived cadefi^s. 

! evidence of fine poetic sensibilities, as well as a quick * . . . . . ' ' - 

i perception of, and a true feeling for, natural beauty. t, tt t? n t t r a w t rc v . 

; Pree in a great measure firom faults or weaknesses of i ii l V l L s K V x u L. 

;j imitation, he seemed likely to choose a path for himself, In the month of May 1855, an J3rder in Council was 
‘ not by deviating into wild and eccentric Wa, vs, 4)ut by issued by Her Majesty, appointing commissioners to 
: a quiet originality. His new poem, The j?ouse by the deal with the long agitateu question of appointments 
Sea^ though very Unequal^ and not at all free from in the Civil Service. Before that time, though partial 
crudeness and occasional absurdities, is rich in gems of and irregular forms of testing the capacity and acquire- 
a pure lustre. The story is a fancifuLone, in which ments of persons nominated to some of the government 
character^ and incidents of a natural kina are combined offices, had been adoptecT, there was no general an^ 
with phantoms and fanciful, illusions. A fislierman’s regular system of ascertaining that the right 
;daught^, Ida, is wooed by a misanthropic lord named jikely to find his way into the right place. The system 
Eolanc^ is carried off, aiter an attempted suicide, by— on which appointments weie formerly made was simply 
the spirit of a lady whom her suitor had previously that of nomination by the minister, ,M'hu was cdihmonly 
loved, and is at length restored to the world of realities guided in nis choice by the reeommendiuions of Ms 
andonove# There is ample scope thus afibrded for the political supporters ; and, disguise the mmter how we 
exercise of the poet’s imagination, and Mr Read avails may,%thcre is no question that political influence had 
himself of it, varying the rhythm of his verse and the much more to do with the matter than any peculiar I 
flow of his fancy in effective correspondence with the fitness on the part of the candidate, Noji that 
! incidents of his plot. He takes a wide range, and members of parliament invariably, or even generally^ 
indulges in digressions ■yehich are sometimes tedious, recommended persons wiio were notoriously incom- 
but not unfrequcntly pardonable for the fine things potent; but there was a laxness in tiie matter wduch 
they' contain. We can select only a few of these ; and certainly gave openings for an ocxiasional intrusion of 
our quotations shall be taken rather to shew the rich this kind. Here a check ‘was wanted, and this the 
; beauty of Hr -.Rea der imagery, than to illustrate his royal commission was intended, and seems admirably 
mana^ment of It is not difficult, generally calculated, to supply, dominations, it should 

‘ speaking, to distinguishjte pure pearl of the poet’s observed— for there has been a good deal of miscou'^ 
imagination from the pirate counterfeit, fingered and ception on this point— arc stiU, with a few partial 
worked upon until it is impossible to conceal the exceptions, made in the old way. The commissioners 
'marks of manufacture. In the case of much of the have no power to select a candidate, and nominate or 
imagery in the poem before , us, there is the fulness recommend him to government for any particular office ; 
and delicacy of the true gem. Take th<^ following as they are concerned only with such candidates as are 
examples, the first descriptive of the echoes of sent to them from tlie ilifferent departments, whose 


wedding-bells qualifications they are required to test. In fact, they 
Stai tJ.rou«h thi breathless moments after, S turnpike which only lets ^ople through when 

tike doves beneath the sheltcrioff rafter, th^ have complied with the stated demands. 

Along the roof in faint decline, Their duties are briefly these: they arc bound to 

The echoes whispered with voices fine. ascertain that every candidate who has been nominated 

■nnlL * - X j T • a ll toany jiinioraituation in the Civil &rvice, is within tJiG 

moon IS still more limits of age prescribed by the depaftment lo which he 


beautiful • m - limits of age prescribed by the depaftment lo wliich he 

veaucum: . , seeks admission; that he is physically capable of dis^ 

T charging the duties of that situation; fiiat he bears a 
^ good moral cflaracter ; and that he pisscsso. suffloient , 

• . vLm the em?tj crcLnt moon, . knwjge and ability to fill his post without detriment : 

, ; ■ ,, Moored to a orinioi. clond-a b^e of state or discredit to tbo ^bhe servj^ , 

In the BunsefS bright lagunl i . ai(o first Riporl, df tlie conraffisioners, whi* wna ? 

' ^ ^ issued in April last, puts 118 in possession of the matory 

'I Stiatt^d profusely over Mr Head’s pages, there are of their labours up to the previous month. It Is a ’ 
tifiaites, the full effect of which can be felt only w'hen Blue-book of folio size, containing nearly 250 pages *; 
they are in their natural connection ; but even of which, however, tho Report itself occupies uot n^oire 
when dttaehed, they are more notable than we find in than tiveniy; the rtjst of the book is taken 
ma^ of the poetry now written, even by good poets : appendixes, which are for the most part great 
^tra we kaim the poppy among the flo|r^, ‘waving fiiterest and value,* not merely to Houses of 
its the skj^ with ‘the Parliament and public fun^ionari% ^t to 


atai;^ ^eets of the shoreless night;’ tiie sqow^storm 
V ^ 

, " Xtarihg and flinging the scattering snow 

Ihe victim ffiat mocks his despair. 


matters and teacliers, w^ho may keto see the kind of 
knowledge mist in demand^ laid so be; to 
regplate their course of instr^ctlott, make it mott 
serviceable to their pupils. Moes its uj^fulness 
stop here. A parent ha^ 


[ spdithen to have been led amey * The vt. with soinsK^ tfls 


appendixes, 


■ by the dt Ms fancy he occwikmally flings cotnikiiiiiicnow, by 

thp: flo wsBa h htrtit hiiUt heedless of where thev mav DoMof He^ford.; ioT reprint eight- 


Jlppi4f^''fVom' it #hSit' :U." UkeA ; a » " a fb.ir : standard.: q 
basineM eduda^^ what U niade 

i^bidiutelv ihdiipehsahlq to a large >.daaB of persons 
[fiahosb eaucationgmay he directed lawards this endi 
inld regarded as eWntial to rcry many 

mt/te, whi^ without having any de^nlii expectation of 
k government oflce, w^^ at least take care to qualify 
themselves for one. If it should be open to them; he 
wM; readily 1ihderstand« that ^xhe standard £n other 
odGLhes^ih hetikf/ commercial houses, and public com* 
prinies^vill elevated,;i^ith that of the government ; 
and hq'M^ the conclusion, that if he 

mhaias fit his son for business at all, to place him 
oh;! j^nal terms with his equals in ago and station, 

; :hh must i^ovide him *with an education which comes 
^up to the requirements here set forth. 

; The first step taken by the commissioners after 
their Appointment was to address a circular-letter to 
t(ie authorities of the several departments, asking 
what subjects were especially required by them. The 
*^^eneral result is expressed in the Report as follows : — 

* handwriting, correct spelling, and some know'- 
ledge of arithmetic, usually including vulgar and 
(^bihiaV fractions, are requirements which every de- 
partment, almoat^^without exception, has deemed to 
.b» necessary. And with respect to candidates for 
hl^kships, or other analogous situations, most depart- 
ments have, in ah'dition to the before-nujntioned' sub- 
jects, required the power of making an abstract or 
pr^«?fs oof correspondence or official papers, and some 
acquaintance with English composition. When the 
basihess of a department has been mainly of a financial 
character, book-keeping, either by single or double 
entry, has been included amongst the necessary quali- 
fications of a candidate. Other subjects have likewise 
been prescribed by some departments, which have less 
direct relation to the business to be transacted, but 
which test the general intelligence and education of 
the candidates; amobgst them are the outlines of 
history, geography, Latin, or, as an altcrnativo, some 
foreign language, either previously dcl>ied or left to 
the option of the candidate.’ 

Distinctions are carefully drawm in all cases between 
.inlbnor^ situations, which chiefly demand physical 
activity and average capacity — such as appointments 
ill dockyards, victualling-yards, several departments of 
the Inlai^l Revenue, tide-waiters, &c. — and such junior 
situations as arc but the first step towards higher and 
mote responsible posts, when tlic candi^Iate is fit for 
them.^ ^lii.llio latfier case, it is obvious that the exami- 
nation mifst comprise a greater range of subjects, aud 
go more deeply into them, than if it w'ere intended to 
chain thd^Qiqqky functionary to his junior desk for 
the termer itis. natural life, Hence the remar|f8 which 
liayo been ^pfiewhsit freely made about the supposed 
absurdity of piittiqat.ihi torical dr classical questions 
to candidatbA ibr a situation' at L.90 a year arc 
founded on an incorrect assumption. It is surely not 
too much to ask that a young man of respectability, 
who is placed in a situation which owes its chief value 
to its ^ing . considered as a st(^ towards a better, 
should possess some sort of education beyond the mere 
technical routine of the duties he is at first called oh 
to perform. If he hasiibt some ofetho intelligence 
intellectual refinement > of ' a gentleman, he w ill 
^q^:but«a. poor figure in after-years, wimn his posVtiGH 
entitle hitti to mix i» hi^er circles 
liir presence' lie'- ■ very , accep^ble ' 
f !^ls where such of the public as he may 

with will; be. ready ..enougii .to 
atfd make 'comments bn ■ his ahort- • 

lunibrs will hold liita-in'bonie^' 

the;., ^different'depart^ . afe- ' 

. s^q ; ' foe ''instance^, .-those: -for 


clerlj^in the, SoinA 

are as follpwi iri?^. from dipiadon ; 

2." English cbmpqhltioiii ;^^^a^^^ making a» i^<oia « or 
digest of jiapers or cqrrespqbdeqce; 8.' Gangtaphy^ 
4. Arithmetic (iimlUding vulgar and decimal 
1). A knowledge of the prMples of boQkrkeepfng by 
double entry. And the candidate must satisfy the 
Civil Service Commissioners^ that he has reqeived a 
liberal education, by shelving some proficiency in a 
subject comprised under one at least bf the following 
heads:— 1. Latin, or a modern language ; 2.yThe lead- 
ing points of English or modern history ; 8. Algebra, 
Euclid, or any branch of mathematics or science. , 

In the offices of the' difierent secretaries of state^ 
the ability to make an abstract from official documents' 
is regarded as a particularly important matter ; on the, 
j diplomatic service, it is also necessary to be able to 
write Fr&ch quickly and correctly from dictation, 

I and to possess a good geqfVal acquaintance with that 
language, and some other modern language; and to 
have a kuowlpdge of the liistory of the county to 
which the candidate is about to proceed. It is 
unnecessary to describe the requirement^ of eaoli' 
department in detail; they are in all substantially 
what we have mentioned. t 
But it is time to give some .account of the working 
of the system. Tlie following table shews the number 
of candidates in each department examined in London 
from the date of the Order in Council to the end of 
February: — Admiralty, 70; Audit Office, 20; Ohelsea 
Hospital, 2 ; Civil Service Commissioners, 8 ; Colonial 
Land and Emigration Office, 2 ; Colonial Office (Ceyion 
wTitership), 1; Committee of Council on Education, 30 ; 
Cusfoms, 157; Exchequer, 1; Factories Office, 1;* 
Foreign Office (unpaid attache), 1 ; General Register 
Office, 8 ; India Board, 4 ; Inland Iteveiiue, 51 ; 
National Debt Office, I ; Police Ctmrt. 1 ; Poor-law 
Board, 1 ; Post Office, 30 6 ; 

Queen’s and Lord Treasurr A Remembrancer's Office 
(Scotland), 1 ; Stationery Omiie, 3; Board of Trade, 3; 
Treasury, (> ; War Department, 281 ; Office of Woods, 1 ;; 
Office of Works, 1: total, 697, During the same 
period tiiero were 381 candidates examined in the 
I>roviiices, making a total of 1078. The number of 
certificates granted in the same inl^rval was 676, 
and the number refused, 309. Thus wo see that the 
system of examination has been tOie moans of excluding 
a great many wlio were unfitted for the service^-oon- 
sidcrably more than one-fourth of the whole uqmber 
examined.’'' From tliis fact, a suspicion might arise 
that the standard is fixed too high, did we not 
know how often it happenai>, that, from interested 
motives, or even from mere careless good-uatUFe, a 
recommendation is given witliout the least referonce 
to the special fitness of the applicant for thq post: if 
anything were wanted to shew the utility of ^0 optq- 
missioners’ labours, it is this result, lu futore, vtb6$'e 
will be less canvassing for imuiinations to ysltuaticps 
— - ^ 

*We ad<l the following additional parUculart from a' V msiH 
speech of the Chancellor nf the tfixchcquer. . It will he seeni ihiat 
the proportion «f candidates rejected, has Increased; but 
increase is only apparent As the principle of eompebtihn .h^ 
been more cxtonsively adopted, the number «;>f eandldutei dihibl-; 
nated haft be^ of course greater than formerly .t ahd 'ihele 
rejection iihpllc -4 not always their absbluU ungbaesi .but qa)y 
that in som]} branches a superior degree of knowie^,,liM .|t^^ 
displayed by some one else ffinpe the existing was 

introduced inF May 185.1, np to tbb 30th of iuhe m the;'pV0^t ^ 
the number of eandidates nominated wai 
were examined in London, and diw in Idie 
total of 1748 persons examined, . ;Oertiflca,tes wer^; jpfant^ to 564 
persons on the .London ex^inaiidns, :to^45 jperdw, 


vinciri examinhUohft, a;hd tq dl p^ons oh thqrd^^ 
departments ; making a toSd qfWOpqrftriiS to whoto cl^ 
wo e granted* ' The nuntoeb bji^uer^doates refl^ London 

exanUnatiena .was sSliSbii the prdvlneWJ^ ; n^lng'a total 
of 5.16 ceritdeates tomsed kgatost ItfSb g Tnerefore the 

result wae os nai^iy as possible that two sneoee 

obtoining certffidiwe.tetrftnto^.who failed/ j ■. , ,i^- 






high tpraise^^ ^ yott iv;^ ir^>tW 

vV^I^Tiin Beets, vto under the nm de^phmt Walter Scott? Y<m i^ Engliah? A ^ linage* 
^niHildebrihid, in^ now the most popular noveUst of is it not? Boyou tfainkloanniocaiebem aeaih^ 

■:,'lcr-*ati.-.J<*. ■. tii* - ...ua! . - • ;■■, ■r ■ ^. 


itoHiiid! His writings are, we belie^-O) quite unknown edition of Walter tott ?^but it must be a batidsd^ 
liia this country ; and tfo trod!' we ^^hall gratify our expensiye one; none of ybny ynj^iw onyM! e**l^ 
readers by giving a few translated, jexi.^acts ftom one of dren would tear them to pieces at once,*' Then, looking;: 
tjhia latest talei^ The lU^ge JFcanil^, again at his watch : “At w]i|,t hour does the inuMuni 

The story is narrated by Hildebrand in the first dose ? 1 must see the menagerie too. Can laiio take 
person : there is Very little ptet in it; for onr author a look at the academy? What more is'^tbere to see?*** 
fattier excels in the delineation of character, and the After going through an actire coarse of sight^sedng 
d^diription of inanimate objects, with Mr*Regge, Hildebrand accepted that ge^leman's 
than in the el^hOratioi^ of exciting incidents. The urgent invitation to go on a yisit to hig houses which> 
scene is^aid in Leyden, when Hildebrand was a student with its various inmates, is graphically described. 

;‘hi ttie university. He became acquainted with a young ‘ Madame Begge was rather short of stature, youngerV 
':feU0w-8tudent, a geqtle lad, whose family resided at than, her husband, and browner than her daughter. 
iDemerara. William Kegge was attacked by a low Her tfjlet was magnificent, and she looked pleased at 
fever, under which he gradually sank; and, despite of niy visit, •yet somewhat at a loss what to say. Miss 
the d&Te of a skilful physician, it became evident that Plenrietta came to h^#|^istaDce. It is a good 
death was approaching. invention for some mottl&s that of having grown-up 


death was approaching. invention for some momiife that of having p-own-up 

; *'A few hours before ho ^reathed his last, his con- daughters, l^o rose from the sofa to greet me, and 

•jidoasnesB returned. He drew from his finger a ring, the black. servant placed a chair for mo neum* to her 
.dbt with a small diamond, and 'bearing the initials than to her mamma. 

£. M. “Keep that,*' he said, with a trembling bii^ “Papa had spoken so much of Mr Hildebrand, that 
em]^ajic voice it was vdx‘y, very dear to me.” These she felt as if they had metdbefore. Papa would be 
were bis last wo?’d-3.’ home very soon : some urgent business hod forced him . 

; ; The duty of writing to Hemerara, to acquaint to go out.” 

William Begge's family with his death, devolved upon ‘Indeed she was a pretty girl this eldest daughter 
Hildebrand; antP he received in reply from tb<^ lad's of Mr Begge. She had poor William’s finely-cut nose 
felher a letter overflowing with expressions of gratitude and mouth, but her eyes were larger and brighter 
feriti^ kindness he had shew *• 


than his. Her hair hung in shining ringlets round 


years afterwards, the Begge family came to her pale but polished cheeks: she was dressed itt a 
the Netlierlands, and' settled themselves in the city of becoming white muslin negligee, and wmre no other 
I t **'' " ' " . I received notice of this event by the arrival ornament than a splendid ruby ring, which attracted 
of a case of Havana cigars, accompanied by the the eye to her soft little hands. 


tbllowing odd little note : 


‘The handsome brunette filled up every pause in the 


“ A small smoke-offering of gratitude on our arrival conversation by talking to a j ?pj [ cndi d w^hlte cockatoo 
in out mother-country. Come to R , and you shall ’w^lth a yellow crest, which 8^fla1^Sjii5e her on a perch. 

, *' UK... 1 .:— -o* v* it j t it* 


bfe heartily •welcomed by your faithful 
^ • Jax. Apam. Begge.’ 


‘ A short time after the receipt of tl smoke-ofFering I 


She fed him w'ith crumbs cs* biscuit, and I felt quite 
uneasy when his crueHooking beak approached her 


-H^hich my student-friends, by the \pay, had helped me 
to dispose off speedily — 1 was musing one morning 


“ Oil, he begins to speak so nicely. He has begun 
to know my name. Coco, call your mistress;** and 


that I.b«gan to 

footsteps upon the atairs, and a loud voice exclainiing : r -t • * 

'•Hieher 8tm?-the deucol vby, ’tis in the attiL 

Sa&loot.'* howdarkitis! I’m a chicken if I can ous with: “Scratdi my 

seeabit'**” iieaa. 

‘The door opened, and tl.ere entered a stout healthy- ,, 
loacfelg man tetween forty and fifty y.ars old. Ito “ 

coim^ce was.'far from refined, tot its expression '-S rrrthi?w‘fth^»S 

;;%a8 jovial and good-natured. His bronze complexion , . j needle case. Therbii^ thm, with dwtmg 
bow eWdtoce bf ahot dimate. He had laughing gray- .“"I short st^ refared^ to the furft^end 
Mu* oyw/hd thick hlack wMskers. IK wore S pefn 1.*““ ^®*'^ *>’™**^ ^ 

om.||t,^which to immediately unbuttoned, -ani dls- ^ 


rf Wa^ S;7v^to and threatened viith 

“ “Plp^just out Of mischief, teanhre hi«.«mh 
‘•Begger he exclaimed, as if somewhat surprised, S^tolfwerv tonr^”®’^ ^ 

iSeloJ^Treewth^i^^^ daiS®^ tooujit 

" “yes,” said Mr tnkin** ont hi« wAfc/*h-ev“if as the aibums sav, “fooaly JiiilkiQii 

pity ato^ht^*- huSiahfhwe fine by. the tendetpst honde of ^diW#’'--“ iigtT 

.A*::-.:1Qli fc lmwing.'hmlc the window-curtain, he ton- 1^®“.??^^"!* ^®*,? Whit v^ yw-toref Mgd^^ 
live hCT^mMt to tto clouds ■ tot ’tira Tenenfe, Coaetaatia ? I^y lov^ rmga* ctase; 

Oh,id<»Goce,wIie«are;yott^^ 

'•ivea^just opposito—^iere, where * fVr^t^'haJ il li jiim ug 

S wbkh I know nat thi exati Mam “?AU nonseoiel , Th^> mort wotds tbSs better: Pusi^; 

vpttss,:toatSEdi my?he«dil^^'‘ ■■ ■■■; ■;. 


SMSfiSSPSS^^ Breestraot, is it not?** 

'*ivea- just opposite— ibere, where 

know aat.tM-^iiftt :Eag^^ 


. mmBBm 


WfeU, ^ell; Henp^^ 1 won’t dd it a^Aln. 

But wbat da yo^ of Mr Hildebtand f 

wbttt doed' Mr Hiidebrand say of my daughter ?** 

; ^ ^We lwtb^ looked somewhat eonftised, 

and had Bothing whatever to say of each other. Miss 
Henrietta got up, and began to search eagerly for some 
book on the piano.’ , 

The remaind^ of the scene, on the entrAnce of the 
younger members of the family, is well described. 
They wqnt in to dinner. 

* I remarked that there was one ’^ncant chair; and 
when we had all taken our places, there entered a 
little thin lady, of still darker complexion than 
Madame Begge* She seemed to he about sixty years 
old, and her hair was quite gray. She was dressed 
entirely in black, save that she wore round ^lew neck 
a bright red Indian silk ha^kercliief. She was fol- 
lowed by a large haiidsom^^lp, which, as soon as she 
had taken her place, laid hirf^Sad on her lap; and she 
fr^uenlly rested her brown hand on There was 
southing impressive in the whole appearan(;e, yet no 
one seemecf to take much notice. The children called 
the old lady grandmamma ; but I almost Uioiight the 
name was given in jest. aShe herself spoke very little, 
and only in monosyllables; but I saw her once shake 
her head very significantly, when Mr llegge said that 
“ he had completed the purchase of a new carriage, 
and they should all now ride comfortably to church;” 

. “Come, come,” said he, “no head-shaking l—tliat’s all 
nonsense. It will he the handsomest tum-ont in the 
whdle city; none of the great nobs will he able to 
shew anything like it. I liave been designing a coat- 
of-arms for it — a sliield with a golden wedge* on a 
silver field, surrounded by a wTcatli of sugar-canes and 
coifee-heans.” 

“I’d rather nut on it,” said the old lady 

drily. “You miguriaV?!Ujie letters painted with as 
many fiourishes as you lik^.” ’ 

Many scenes follow descriptive of domestic life in 
Holland, and various friends of the family are intro- 
duced. Wo prefer, hoa^ever, extracting the following 
sketch of the grandmother : — 

‘ When I went into the library one morning after 
breakfast, I found there the old lady sitting by the 
lire, in a large, low arm-chair, with red leather kick 
and cusliions. A smaKl table stood before her, sup- 
jiorting an octavo English Bible, in which she was 
reading attentively ; besides, she held apiece of knitting 
in her hand. Her large handsome dog sat beside her > 
, chaiif, and watched her closely. With his good-natured 
eyes, he followed every movement of her head and of 
lier hand, as she turned over a page, or looked off her 
Bible for a moment, in order to reckon the stitches of 
her knitting. 

‘pfall the individnals composing the houseliold, she 
^vas the one of whom I knew least; for she never 
appeared except at dinner, and always retired the 
moment it wawover. Was it that alone which excited 
my curiosity? or was it her grave, quiet, reserved 
; d^ea.nourr<^the few, short, intelligent, but sometimes 
vmvds whi^^ she spoke, and the attachment of 
,b»f large dog ? However it might be, I longed licartily 
,to entev into coimrsation with her. She did not seem 
remark my entrance ; and as I tool* a seat and 
a book, i heard her repeat half o^oud that 
; bSim in St Paul ! “ For we arg saved by 

hdpU t hope that is seen is not hopet for what a 
i aei^ he yet hope for? But if we hope 

do we with patience wait for 

* ttie Bil4^ a little awayj and leaned back 
in her Chair, if to think over what she had redi; 

she ; s||tiy*irep4|^ the 


iltience wait for it.** 
she said : You wUl bcMMP wi^ 

own room is being arrangsdi 8dnf> io I am forced to 
comelfiirfe.” ■ ■ ^ 

“You lead a vJry lonely life, madamii^” 1 re|l!llBde 
“ Your infirmitie^perhaps, hinder you ^ 

“O no 1" interTOp^d she, with a loud voice; am 
strong enougli. My head is strong ; our fainiiy hafv»ji 
no weakness amongst them. But 1 am no longer fit, 
for society: ! have l)edbmc {oo sad, too severe 
should be only a burden and an annoyance. Thit^ 
hook” — touching her Bibld«“thU b^ok is i»y 
companion.” » • 

‘She was silent for a few minutes, and with her 
brown hniul stroked the head of her dog. Then, 
sitting upright in lier chair, she sgid : “ You have now 
been here two days, Mr Hildebrand ; and the origimof 
your acquaintance with thelfaniily is of a nature that 
— — Tell me, has any one spoken to you ereii^nce 
of dear William ? ” 

“It grieves me, madamy, that I must answer ia the 
negative. No one liore has exchanged a single word 
wdth me about William.” 

• “ Did I not think so ! ” she exclaimed, clasping hep 
hands and uttering a deep followed by a mournful 
smile. “ I knew it well ; ah ! I kiievo^^ well.” 

‘She gazed sorrowfully at her dog, which, as though 
ho understood )ier grief, laid his fore-paws on her lap, 
and raised Ids head towards her face, tt order to caress 
lier. 

“And 5 »ot he is not three years dead, Dian li* sho 
s.aid, taking the dog’s paw; “dear Willie is not quite 
three years dead. I ’ll answer for it,” she exchduied 
with energy, “ tiiat the lias not forgotten him.” 

‘I’or some moments she .sat in a silent reverie, which 
I did not venture to interrupt. “ He was the apple of 
my eye ! ” she cried suddenly ; “ my darling, my chosen 
one, my treasure!” Then, more calmly: “He was 
a dear boy, a very dear boy; was he not, Hr 
Hildebrand?” » ^ 

“ That he was,” I said. 

“ And when he w'cnt away,” continued the grand- 
mother, “I felt as if it were w'hispered to m© that I 
should never see him again ; and Dian held hiiU hack 
by Ids cloak. Was it not so, Dian ? Willie should not 
have gontj away. He ought to have remained, and: 
grown up in the house with your mistress ; and, if he 
were to die, tlicn at least his grandmother wo^ld have 
closed his eyes. Who did it for him?” 

‘It ivas plea^nt to my lieart to be able to assure her 
that I had done so. • • 

“Indeed !” she said, with a soft smife ; “I bfess you.” 
And she looked at me v'ith a long and fi 9 ;ed gaze. 

“This handkerchief,” she said, after a pause, touching 
the Indiqji sillf one which she wore around her neeki 
“ he forgot when ho was going away, and returned to 
take it. The poor flov had it, for I 

have gashed it in lus xears. I wiped his eyes 
it, and then asked him to let me keep it, Tfeii'- 
handkerchief a nd tliese letters are my only comfort : ' J 
‘She opened her Bible in several places, and shewc«|: 
me the letters which she had received from WiSUam^: 
and which .she kept*between the pages of tlte bookv 
She took one up, and paused over the direc^nu 
wf ote a beautifuyiand ; did he not ? ” she isld^ tuning 
me the letter, ^ ^ 

‘ If read the address : “ To Madi^e E. Marrison.” 
E, M.!— these were the initials engtaTCn on tne ring, 
whigli he had given ipe on his dGath>*bedi I 
woven a romance around that rkig t^'ih thM^le^^ 
had read the initials of some lovely girt 
heart was devoted to WilHskaV i ^ 
touching wars this pled^ of 8}iaple 
grandmother and grau^iild! Al^ough I wsis^ot in 
the habit pf weaij had put it oi> my 

Jfiger during #e last two days,^.^^^ olf* ; - 


TMtaembirii^jV 1 said, «:te gave 

it to me as «dme^ 
held moBttprecious.** Tbo face of the 
Tadv lij^lited up ; and now for Ihe first time her 
: i rigid eyes filled with tears. v 

My own ring !** she oxclainfed. V Yea, I»gav6 it to 
him In exchange for the handkerc||^ien Bid he always 
trtPirearU?" 

“ Till within a fe^ hours of his death.” 

jt wa^very precious* to him? 
darllnig! And did he spend his last little strength 
ia saying And his last thoughts on his 
grandmother ? ,Lnok, l5pan,”slie continued, addressing 
the dog; “ this'is your mistress’s little ring which dear 
wore. He did not forget u8,‘Bian, and wo have 
■ not forgotten him, although others— Ah, sir,” she 
said, turning to me, “ mv daughter was at first in 
great grief, but she does not feel deeply : She was the 
youd^est and the last surviving, but not the most 
sensitive of tny children. Besides, she has many 
other young opes. But I, J had fixed my heart on 
William; he hore the namo of his grandfather, iny 
own brave William. And he was always so frank, so 
gentle, #o tender towards me. He was a dear childif 
Hoiir O^n we do without hifti, Bian?” 

^Then came a, aim , 

; “ Eegge ip a good man,” she continued. “He is good- 
njatured, hospitable, and sincere; but he is full of false 
shame ; he would not be seen with a tear in hlfs eye. 

; lite drowns hiabettcr feelings with noise and laughter. 
Whan ho married Hannah, slie was a wild young thing, 
rhunihg about the plantation with her dogs. He lias 
nbt tried to guide her or to develop her character ; she 
watches him, she follows his example, and by exer- 
cising judicious influence, he might have made her 
anythfhg he chose. Sometimes 1 fee] angry with 
Keggo, and therefore I choose to live alone. He docs 
not ^^inderstand me ; and then there is never, never a 
word uttered about dear William. But we talk nbbut 
him^do we not, Biah?” and she stroked the animal 
gently on the head. “ We speak of him ; he was so 
fond of the dog, and the dog had played with him 
from his Ohildhood. When t look long at Biati, I 
fhjndy that I still see lijtle Willie playing with him!” 

>SftC took up the ring again, 
y '“ When you are going away, I will restore if to you,” 
she said ; “ but let me keep it until then.” 

“ Keep it for your whole life, madamc,” I said ; “ you 
have a greater and a tenderer right to it than I.” And 
I oflfefed her my hand. 

y **iMy whole lifij.^ she repeated; “I could wisli that 
that might not he long. I am not fit for this country. 
My father Wiu^ an Englishman, but my mother was a 
liatStu of tha West Indies, through several descents. 
The ISghlf S* here too faint, the sun too^pale.^, It cost 
me' much IIP the bright west; but my only 
child, and the ^av^^y grandchild, drew me hither. 
Besidee, they would libt leave ifle efter them. I night 
not remain in that , house where I had my William 
before me. I had to take leave of the fields where I 
had seen him play, where he used to ride his little 
pony before my eyes. I will see his grave for once, 
j will sleep beside him in the strangers* land.” 

; ^ Biau, which had mournfully laid his head oh his 
,)U^tro8e’e lap, now raised it up, and looked eamestfy 
» f ih'-; jner face. A tear stood in ^er eye— “ And what 
become 0 ■ ' ' 

i 

ii '®«?Begge family had some excellent cousins nar.ed 
but as* they were only bakers. Miss Hen- 

B lgai^ the Connection uS much as possible) and 
d ^ her pretty and amiable cousin 

Mr Begge one day; “ you atU 




“ To ddusin De^Grbot^S for the : 

. ^ « Eor what ?■« ; 

r “ For the cake-gilding;” replied her father. 

■ kerloot I in my youth, 1 often did it. Ladies, bafeheloiri^ 
pigs, bedsteads, Adam and Bve^ sheep-^the; 

^ sUopful ! Don’t you knOw that tills is the ‘fc^aSt; ctf 
I St Nicholas?”- ■ ■ ■ 

“/ go to gild cakes at the Be Groots! NOj'^lpihfc 
you, papa, il certainly shall not.” 

> “You must, love,” said her fathe/; “I ptohiised 
I for you: you can’t be off of it — ^’tis quite a laiUes* 
i party.” ^ ■ 

“And What sort of ladies visit the Be Gi^ts?” 
asked the fair one contemptuously. ■ 

“How do I know, Miss Henny?” said her ifiitliCr, 
with visible cmbarras.smcnt, pushing up the liitle Cap 
whichtohe uBu.ally wore to cover the baldness On ‘ the 
top of hit head. “ I’m a civet-cat if I can tell ! Out 
cousin mentioned 8evera(|.<p Miss Riet, Miss BekkCtV 
and many others— all wy respectable young ladies, 
he said.” ^ 

“ And why did not Sarah mention it to me when sffc 
w'as here yesterday ?” 

“Because I suppose she forgot.” ■; 

“Because I suppose shoiidid not venture/’ 
Henrietta scornfully. 

“Henrietta, dear,” said her papa, “I wdsh very much 
you would be more friendly with the Be Groots. 
When we first came here as strangers, they did us 
many kind services. Our cousin is an excellent and 
honourable man: is It his fault that he is not one of 
your grandees, and does not wear lemon-coloured Itid-' 
gloves, like our friend Van der Iloogenf Indeed, 
darling, you must go.” 

“Oh, very well,” replied the young lady, biting her 
pretty lip; “but if I play badly at the concert on 
Friday, it will be your fault.” ^ 

“ Don’t bo cross, love ! ” iW mtiulgent father. 
“This is a beautiful day; If have ordered the greys to 
be liarncssed to the barouene, in order to shew Hilde- 
brand some of the country. You’ll come with us, 
Henny?” 

“ I have a letter to ivrite and music to copy/’ said the 
young lady, opening her desk ; and taking out a sheet 
of perfumed paper, she began to write with much 
diligence. 

“ We ’ll have, then, to go alonej; ’tis too cold for your 
mamma.” 

‘ A pause ensued. 

“Is your toilet all in readiness for Friday, dear?” ' 

“ I don’t know.” » 

“Would you not like Bonrncthing new— a chain, a 
bracelet, or anything of that sort ? ” 

“No, papa.” " 

‘The barouche came to the door; the young lady 
was still Sullen. , c S 

' We took our leave, and stepped into the carriage. 
“The poor child is a little out of sorts,” said her 
father, as soon as we were seated. “ Yosthg girls have 
fifty whims; one must not be top hard U^n thm/ 
And Henrietta has a great deal ^ 

Then follows a graphic description of their 
and of an interview with an old gardener, tb wh^e; 
nursery-grounds they went in ordei?^ to purchaile! fiv 
nosegay. u r" ; 

‘ When we returned, Henrietta seemed t<yhave iijiuw 
got over h^r ill-temper, and itecelved us with smilps/; 
When her father gave her the beautlfhl flowers he 
purchased, she looked ashamed, said' her bright sej^s 
flUed -with' tears.' " . ■ ■'■ i'-' ■ ■ ■ ' 

“You are a dear papa;” She said, and 

stroking bis hair with her Utftle .h^ 
deserve iti” riie whisp^i Ms 

breast. ■ ■ ■ : ' --v- 

; '^'All' nonBemie:V”'^;^Taiffled he 
good^fatur^ ,swilb!lp^ ' \ 





‘1 l)egan to hitve;^ 

cockatoo ecreamea : ladj*! ” ’ . : . 

Peapite of thia trimaieijt fit of amiability, liowevof, 
Mi^ Henrietta fiu4r m^ to avokl accepting the 
jnjril^on ; and HUdebrawi^ in the evening, sets off by 
himaalf to join the gilding-party at the De Groots. On 
arriving there, he made, as requested, the young lady’s 
apology. He says: 

*Hy ' message seemed* to cause great concern to 
de Gfoot, who had hoped to shew off her 
Henrietta,'* The young-lady guests also ex- 
pressed* their disappointment; but, in my private 
opinion,; they felt it a relief to be without tho^wesenee 
of so fine a lady. A general whispering ran amongst 
them, terminating in a solo declaration from Grietjen 
yin Buren, that “it was a great pity for Miss Begge 
to miss so pleasaint an amusement as gilding.” « 

“It looks very pretty,” said I, watching Miss Van 
Boren, as she took a cakCj’^llie form of a frigate, and 
laid a strip of gold-leaf on iti^^nnant. “I long to try 
niy *prentice-hand. Will you admit me amongst your 
party?” ^ 

* Shouts* of merry laughter resounded in reply, 
renewed and redoubled when the girls found I was 
i ^uite in earnest. ^ 

‘For this fine art of gilding four things are essential 
— namely, the cake which is to be ornamented, the 
goldbeater's leaf, a fine pencil, and the little soft 
bushy tail of a hare or rabbit; the last article 
being used to press and smooth down the gilding 
after it has been laid on. At one end of the table 
sat* the pretty Sarah, busily dispensing the various 
cakes wiiich, under the special patronage of St 
Nicholas, were to undergo the jirocess. Various 
were the shapes they assumed : young ladies, old 
bachelors, sheep, gardens of Eden, soldiers, pigs, 
horsemen, and carriages. Madame de Groot, at the 
other end, di 8 p‘eift?«J*’w^tea and strips of leaf-gold 
of various widtlis, Se^al small cups of water 
were on the table, for the purpose of moistening the 

‘I began to work, like the others — a.vkwardly 
enough, I daresay, for shouts of laughter hailed my 
first attempt at decorating the tail of a fat pig. 

“ Is the gentleman to eat all that he spoils ? ” asked 
one roguish blue-eyed damsel, 

, ‘Now, iny readers,^ who perhaps are inclined to 
despise this noble art of cake-gilding, must by no 
means imagine that it is a simple, cn.sy matter to excel 
in it. *Tis certainly easy enough to make a twopenny 
pig, one streak of gold for the ground, suid another 
rpu^ his body— a ciuld^ould do that. But sixpenny 
ladies and bachelors, with the proper folds in their 
dresses, and all the minutim of their respective equip- 
ments, ave not so readily despatched. Then, in the 
:g^en of Eden, Eve is to be placed next an apple-tree 
filldfi wUh Spotty goldpn. apples; ami great care miAt 
ba.^ken not^;^ the serpent's tail angular instead 
To gepresent a full-rigged ship-of-war, with 
gpiden r^es and ladders, as Miss Van Buren did; or a 
cpasch anp horses, with the lasli of the coachman's whip 
Cj^Ui3g i%et a Miss de Riet achieved 

affair. Oh! there is gilding 
AM one thing I found by experience, 
^^hen 1 was all my skill in ^lecorating a 

■'^iSK^essed that carp must bo tak^ not to 

else it win become 

dulWand wtot 's the good of a dull lo^er V 

with a merry 
seems to be played in Holland 

acpprdipgj 

&v<^ ;eix and some 

dwporing of the Taripus cfiRractsts 
. introd^pe^the Story concludes thus : > And the grand*; 
' amongst the Bring. 

Iset she restsUn the chuzch- 


%ard at Leyden^ by the ride of Jtoir darling. Her dog 
survived her but a few daysi Shhirtly after bs» deaHh, 

I received a small packet>which she had directedrio 
be sent to me. It contained the handkerehlbf, tlie ring, 
and these words Aritten in English : Think of *4ear 
William and his Jrandfnother, E. MAKRtSON'^* ■ 

I ANCIENT ANirMODERN ENGINEERIIJ6. 

I Such is ^he progress of civilisation in the last Ifillfi : 

I century, that the same rate continued downwaidi; ^ 
would land us at utter barba^jsm a long v^y this side | 
of the Norman Conquest ; ani, assdftung a uniformil^' 
of advance with our own experience, wc arc often apt 
to regard the arts and sciences of the ancient world as 
immeasurably below the standard of the day. Hence 
tlic assertion is sonicwhilt startling, that, in our - 
engineering operations, in which we are wollfc so 
comjdaccntly to compare ourselves with our imme- 
diate forefathers, as rcgar^ls palpable results actually 
produced, we have barely reached, certainly not 
surpassed, the high water-mark of old. , 

* It is characteristic of morjern times, that the greatest 
labours and noblest efforts have ha^ for their*object 
facility of ‘communication between the ijembers of 
the human family. Now, it is not to be maintained 
that Ae world ever witnessed a beltei* system of roads 
than at present; for, setting aside the excellences of 
railways, we hate to remember tliut they ar^ but 
duplicates of another set, and that as well paved and 
constructed as any but the very best of antiquity. 
Yet still our point is, no one individual road can be 
named that would have much cause to triumph over 
the Elaminian, or Great Northern, from Romo to 
Ariminum ; the Aurelian, or coast-road, to Forum 
Julii (Frtyus) ; or the Appian — ‘the queen of roads — 
to Brundusium. If the Appian hfis no Box Tunnel, the 
Great Western has no I'omptine Marshes; and if the 
English is the better in level, in length the Roman has 
llic advantage. 

Again, as a piece of boring, let us take the emissary 
of Lake Fneinus, This emissary or drain, conceived, 
by JuliiA Caisar, and executed hy Claudius, leads 
direct from Lake Fucinus to the Liris (Garigliano)— 
something more than three miles distant. F^r more 
than a mile, the tunnel passes under a mountain, of 
which the Jjighest part is 1000 feCt above the level of 
the lake ; au(f this through corncliin so hard, ‘^hat 
every inch required to be worked *by clilsel. The 
remaining part is not much below thg level of the 
earth, and vaulted with brick. The mouth is a I>orio 
arch, 10 feet lifgh, and 0 wide. Such a worl#— 30,000; 
workmen* ivere employed eleven years — need not shrink 
from comparison w^iththe Tlm nicjg Tunnel, whoso whole 
exten^ is about ISOJ Ifeet, W'itnia'%readth of 33^ and^ 
height 22 feet. \ ^ ; 

For embankment and viaduct, wo may go, back; 
another thousand years. Tlie dimensions of the .wallB.; 
of Babylon, according to Herodotus, may be rcckbned^ 
as follows: total length, .'iS miles; height, 840 ;^ 
thickness, 85 feet. This, it hag beep i ^mptiljed, 
would give aviaduct for five or six line»:<^ raRway, 
of the height or St Ikiul's (Cathedral, cabled #om ^ 
Shoriditch station to Cambridge. Thci mbw .laying 
of bricks wouh^havo employed 178,000 men eleven; \ 
moqjhs, on a very moderate calciBarion.^ ^ Y^^ 
Greenwich Railway, with Uri 
regarded — partly; perhiqwi^^ ©ml 0 f 

earliest in England— as 

of China must be menrioned^as a i^markable illos-' 
tration pf the desigu^;^ i 

w’ith that of mpdeim. A - 

raJIlier slaves, were: employed five yriM's 


'm§m 




1560 milfis long : a w^iirk ^ thk^ cut Chi 

tot contmt vr^ii this, irto the long |kpo^ 
rail« between Doyer *and Calais shall he a thing 
4p^e. ' However, the very CQQcrftion sufficiently 
illustrates our i^int: in the - ona case, China was 
immiired by a jealous tyrant, auv^* has pined imcl 
dwindled ; in the other, private ^en terprise aspires to 
unloose the zone of Old Ocean’s favourite daughter. 

wi^ just idlude to the<doaca Maxinm of Tar- 
^itinil?e ^scus-— three* arch one within tiie other; 

W' W being a half circle, of 14 feet in diameter, 
all of heVii stone— aif^ then pass to what we think 
tile strongest ]^oint of ancient engineers, their aque- 
ducts. Periiaps the noblest ivork of the kind in 
modern days is that of the Elver Croton, which sup- 
l^lifis Hew York. An artificial channel, built witli 
Square stones, supported on solid masonry, is carrie<l 
ovec valleys, through rivers, under hills, on arclies and 
banks, or through tunnels and bridges, for 40 miles. 
Hot a pipe, but a condensed river, arched over to kec^p 
it pure and safe, is mado tb flow at the rate of a mile 
and a hidf an hour towards the city. Yet what is 
even this, in comparison with the works at Eome for 
a similar purpose? Thet Aqua Appia was sonic 10 
mites^ong, all un^]er ground but tlie last 00 passus — not 
half a mile, '.fhe Anio Yetus was 40 nhlcs long, of 
which onl^ one-quarter of a mile was above ground ; 
the Aqua Mairia, upwards of 60 miles; aird still 
greater, tho Anio Novus, 59 miles long, some of its 
ardips being 109 feet high. Ther^ were nine aque- 
dtos, all existing in the time of Prontiiius, which 
fhmi^ied Eome with a supply of water equal to that 
^ broad and 0 deep, at the 

rate of 80 inches a second! With this as an actual 
work, it is humiliating to compare the New Elver— not 
80 milOs long, fumisliing, as the too boastful authority 
from which I derive my information assures me, 
214;,0.00 hogsheads, of 68 gallons each, every twenty -four 
hours! Y^et is this^puny clay -cutting a more glorious 
monument of human power. The fortune of Sir Hugh 
Middleton was sacrificed uot only for the good of his 
fellow-citizenB by the introduction of th New Eiver, 
hut for the perpetual good of his fellow -men, by the 
introduction of a new idea — the idea of private co- 
operation. Herein, in the substitution of co-operation 
for coercion, lies our real superiority. 

When the human race was in its infancy, and, as 
it wereV incapable of the' privilege of self- protection, . 
d^rovidenoe raised up individual minds, who might, 
fhofli selfish cotoderations, yet not the^ess efiectually, 
remedy some of^he most urgent wants of tho helpless 
weakling, '{'he despotic will of tlic tyrant was a 
temporary substitute for a more reasonable govern- 
ment; and necessary works, that couU^ not be under- 
taken by: men in a state of disunion, wer$ executed 
by Uie wantemness^f ostentatious ambition. ‘ As 
dvUisatiqn has advEBced, andmq^n’s gregariousjiature | 
been developed, one after another of these stern j 
l&cum Unentes has disappeared. Perhaps the building 
of St Petersburg is one of the last of the achieve- 
ments of slave-labour in Europe. Ere that time, a 
new pnnciple had been adopted in a more favoured 
meridian. Tbe first efforts of a * Company ’ were feeble 
bad been tbe first efforts of despotism ; but 
ifiespotism was tied vfithin eertain** limits, of which 
;4ke Company knbw’s none. The tyrant cannot^pJitail 
Jiia wiemes upon bis successor, ep^ when palpably 
,to#(^l ; , and the princely engineers of old ^^uld ; 

to blocks of stone and iron clamps in the j 
.‘than to^those who were to come 
^^i&nQe . {be astounding ruins that were laid 
by the hiandii of giants 

tto :the .dem.and. 


|ie the f wsodgtiba/ never 

dies. Obvious must be the amount of 

valuable Labour sacrificed by tyranny. Itopotia^ and 
despotwra only, it is tnse^ eouM bare irrigated tlie plain 
of the Euphrates, or cartied/pure water to Samos or 
Eome ; but despotism has also to ansiver ibr sneb-topty 
freaks of power as the tower eff Belus, the treasury of 
Atreus, the Pyramids, and the Lal^rim^. How much 
nearer, tliftn, upon the whole, the asymptote Uuiftanity 
has approached perfection, and in what way, we say 
again, is still an open question. ^ 

STEPHEN. 

The sun shone brightly through the emblazoned 
windows, where ancient crest and arm's of many quar- 
tcrings — rich with gorgeous hues — flung their gay 
shadows%u the floor, like a shattered rainbow, engraven 
as it fell, or as gems thr<//n in playful mood by fairy 
fingers; the same bright hues, quivering in the sun-' 
beams, dance' lightly among the grotesquely carved 
oak figures wliicli formed the cornice of dthe general 

sitting-room of tho old miinor-house at B . Mr 

Somerville,' the owner of the^lace, was a kind-hearted, 
fine old gentleman, though somewliat testy ; moreover, 
he had a particular aversion to having his evening- 
nap disturbed by appeals to him as a magistrate, and 
yet, at the same time, no one could be more tenacious 
of the power and dignity appending to the office ; and 
while endeavouring to impress on the mind o^ tlie 
culprit a due respect for justice as the he seldom 
failed to instil a suitable regard for the justice as a 
man. Seated in a most luxurious chair, with one foot 
resting on the low ottoman, from which his daughter 
had just risen, where she ha ^ j eading to him the 
last article on tho corn-lawf4?the sweet evening-breeze 
pbiying gently among the^few gray locks which still 
shaded his temples — ^lie had just fallen into a light 
slumber, when the door was opened, and a voice 
startled him into wakefulness saying; ‘Please, sir, 
Gracey Norton’s little boy says you told him to como 
uf) to the liouse to-day.* 

‘To-day ! to-day !— did I? But tliis is almost night 
— he must come again to-m<$rrow; I cannot be so 
broken in upon during tho few hours business leaves 
for repose; no, no— tell him he must— ah I well, stay ; 
let him come in;’ and a child of ten years old came 
forward into the room. His attenuated foim anti 
shrunken check betokened a sad want of hotirishing 
food, and his scant yet clean clothing bespoke a 
long acquaintance with poverty; but bis full, olto^ 
imtelllgent eye, and firm, w'ell-formed mouth, told^f a 
spirit within capable of enduring the cares with which 
his young life had become familiar. 

‘Well, Stephen, said Mr Somerville, leaning back ia 
his chair, and bringing his other foot to bear upon ilte 
one already at rest— ‘ well, what say the guai^lans^^ 
What will they allow your mother during ber illoess.? ^ 
Tbe boy hung down his head^ and aj»ooped to notice # 
toutiful little spaniel that stood by his aide. ‘Spqmt; 
up, my hoy; 1 don’t hear you, ^ said the cddgentl^^ 
leaning forward. 

‘They won’t give nothing, sir,* repUed Btopben in a 
broken vmce, but manlblly checking 
were fast gathering in his eyes. , ^ vt 

‘Not allow anything! HtiJt I rfay they must J 
they-—-. ^ 

4 , ‘ This little Carlq and the words in asob. , 

‘ How f --^what ■ had'';'€sfiO'' WdovW 

‘They say; 

as if to ask ibr’^B^F0pi^ 


«ppeai^ to bo gra^g on with aome degree of 
intereat— < they aay they oan^t give nothing to mothetf 
whiles we this •,* and again he stooped to meet 
the caresaea of his little eompanion. 

‘ Oh, the dogi— ay, certainly ; very true : you naust 
put away the dog. The pariah cannot be expected to 
allow pay for the support of dogs/ 

<He never eats nothing of mother^s share,' said the 
child depreoatingly j * 'tis bnly a bit of wha| her gives 
^tonW.* • 

*^y, that's it; the dog cats what you ought to 
have, lUid what your mother can barely spare. Yes, 
yes-^you must part with the dog, Without a doubt : 
perhaps you could sell it, for it is a pretty little thing, 
and the money would then buy bread for your mother.* 
The poor boy now took the dog up in his arms, and 
pressed him fondly to his breast, but said not t^word. 
‘ Go to Martin,* continued Mr Somerville; ‘ perhaps he 
may he able to put you in^<||e way of selling him ; but 
get rid of liim you Wt.* 

Large tears now rolled down the pale cheeks of the 
poor child as he murmured: ‘ He has beuti like a little 
brother to me;’ and he pressed him still closer in his 
^oTms. There was a pause; Mr Somerviile coughed; 
and the hoy continued : ‘Squire Thompson gived him 
to father to drown when he was a little blind pup ; but 
I begged him of father, and he lias never been aw ay 
from me since, night nor day ; arfd indeed, indeed he 
never, almost never lias had more than half of what 
mother gived me for breakfast.* 

‘Yes; yes — I see; he gets half your breakfast, and, 
I suppose, half your dinner and supper too.* 

* I never have any dinner, nor any supner, only some- 
times,* said the child meekly, but not raurmuringly. 

‘Ko dinner, and scarcely ever any supper, and yet 
you give tlie dog half your breakfast ! This must not 
be. 1 must speak to your mother ; and she must sec 
to the disposal of the only for your sake.’ 

-The child’s face becamiSof an ashen hue; but he 
said firmly : ‘Please, sir, what death is the easiest?* 

‘Death, child!* exclaimed Mr Somerville, fancying 
the boy was contemplating suicide — ‘ why tpeak of 
death?* 

‘Because I would, I think — ^yes, I think — ^I’m sure 
I'd rather kill him. I know he’d never be happy with 
nobody ; and if he was buried, nobody could beat him, 
anyhow.' 

‘True; but supposeT buy him myself.* 

Poo^ Stephen stood for a moment as if paralysed, 
and then a happy thought seemed to arise, for his pale 
cheek became tinged with faint colour, and his eye 
brigfiitened, as he eage:|;}y exclaimed: ‘Would you 
ptease to'huy me instead, sir?* 

* Buy you, child ! How so ? * 

* If you would but buy me, sir, mother would have 
ihc money aU the same, and 1 could work — 1 can work, 
sirj ^out^ I look but weakly ’—drawing himself up fo 
his ibU height, and giving a firmer swell to his chest. 

; ‘i could weed, «and run errands— I run very fast, sir. 
X opnid tend the cowe, and do a many things for the 
nitmey but Carlo couldn't do nothing, you know', sir.' 
V logically considered,’ said Mr Somerville 

idling; fond as to your work, my boy, we will see 

eAidoyment for you by and by ; but at 
fifesmt^the put down the dog, and le^e him with 
ifie here i^tbrowing a sovereign on the Uble — ‘ is 
What will do your mother more service than nfty dogs.’ 

and still as death, save* only that 
: he itnaii^ little ^ivourite closer and closer in his 
arms ; wMle the little -animaJ, as if conscious of 
eviV^^^^ silky bead in the bosom of 

take np thav said Mr Somerville, point^g 
to the aiid:^ your n^other that - 

■ Q imt %r : llSt *thii%^not fbr tliaV burst ibr^ 

1 fr om away fa* J&om 




^01lv ^mother, dear; be, 

t it be mr fi)od, for wine; for SQ^bthi^n^ 
life of my motli^, but ibr that cold fU 
thing!'’ 

Big tears chased each other down his aunketf ch^s 
while he dBpoke ; |!>ut Be soon brushod tiiM hastily 
away, and then, m if gatheriug up all his streotgih for 
the inevitable sacrilice, he walked quickly across the 
room to where Miss Somerville was sitting, placed: ^le 
dog, the |ole treasure o&his heart nnd life on her 1^, 
and in a voice hoarse with emotion almost whispec^t 
‘ O comfort him, lady, wlien € am gone,* and rush^ 
out of the room, leaving tlic^ prici^ of Ifis sacrifice 
behind him. * 

Food and wine were sent from the manor-house 
without delay, for tlie use of the sick wotnau ; and 
faithfully and tenderly did the ySung boy keep watch 
over her fitful slumbers, ani? administer from time to 
time the restoratives he had so painfully obtained ; 
but not a morsel of that food could ))e taste himself : 
it was the price of all that had given a charm to- his 
simple life. Not a woi^, however, reached that 
mother’s ear, not a sign met her eye, which could 
betray that he had parted with his all of possession for 
her sake; but as roturniiig strength aud power of 
observation began to dawn, she saw that the smde, the 
light of lu8* heart, was gone. His time, his thought. 
Ills strength, were all devoted to her comfort ; but 
whe^e^wa8 the l)uoyant step, the glewomc laugh, the 
frolic wild, the warm bright hope, that even poverty's 
cold grasp could never chill? Ay, where? ^Sbe 
wondered and grieved, but knew not that the com- 
panion of his wanderings, the promoter of his playful- ,i 
ness, the sharer of his bed and board — the only thing, 
save herself, he had to love, the only thing that loved 
him — was gone. Too weak, listless, and almost sense- 
less to all around, she had not at first noticed the still 
loneliness of the pale spiritless boy at her side. 

Day by day, tlie check of poor Steplien became pale 
and more pale, from Ids constant yigUs by his mother’s 
bedside, and the hunger that would not appease itself 
at so costly a price; when, one evening, just as the I 
sky was deepening into the sober gray of twilight, ! 
the door, which had been left ajar, was suddenly 
pushed open, and Carlo with one bound was at hit 
master’s ihet. The fond caresses and softened tones of j 
Stephen soon restored the attached animal to all bis 
former joyous gambols; but the boy’s tears, long 
restrained, now fell unchecked, till, as a shadow crossed 
tlie threshold,' be turned and saw Miss Bomcrville 
standing in th(f doorway. Steplien g^isped for brc«th. 
‘O indeed, indeed 1 did not coax hiAi here';' I didn’t 
steal him. 0 I wish he was dead I be dead/ 

‘ No, no, Stephen,’ returnetl Miss Somerville, in s 
kindly tone, ‘tBc dog is much better alive. !• brought 
him here,* because I thought you would like to see 
him. The truth is, tlife other d<^at the manor-hpt^te 
look ig)on him as an ^nftjrloper; arfcl I do not think he 
relishes the fare there half so well as when be shared 
your breakfast : he has often refused a part of tny 

‘Perhaps the crusts wasn’t hard nor dry enough/ : 
observed Stephen. , 

* Perhaps not,* repltfed Miss Somerville, smiling ; 
j the naive betrayal of his own hard fare ; ‘ so I X 
mfist get you to take charge of him for mOf s^ I 
shall pay you for his board. •When your mother is 
well •nough to -p^rt with you, I wknt your Viielp in 
my flower-gard^i ; and then you cUn Carlo^ as 
I on i^visit to me ; but Ids home must be here.’ Stephen 
j drew a long breath, but did not aUeiBpt to «{^ak, and 
Miss Somerville continued : > My father 8aye!|^<^ 

I when, by your work, yottduii^ earned the value 
of the purchi^e-money, ^0 dog is be your own 
j again/ . . ■ ■■ .■■■■y- 

/i/y very omf * ^daSittUdT Stephen ^ s 

! wBile every drop, cl Ssii Mood M : 


bto^ ok, yroM 

icne w ; bu<ir he/f^l t , aa„ tbougli be lid|ud Jco.^ 
te fcer, and with thb flrmlyi fcmdijr 

bis ^b unused to such treats 

bould ^have borne It ; bis ittearful e>'es told 
the girateful thanks his quiv^adng^ips vakiiy strove 
to utter. He soon, however, ^v vered his usual 
c; , bearing, and his boyish form seemed to expand, his 
height increase, as he drew himself up, with the proud 
eonsciousnesB that he could cmake himself worthy of 
his hirs. Keed it be said that Mr Somerville’s appa- 
rent purchase of the dd^ was merely a Wish to ascer- 
tain whether, w,jth hip deep affection for the little 
creature, Steplfen had sufficient strength of mind to 
Steihee that which was so dear to him, on the prin- 
ciple of love and duty to his mother. How proud, 
how very proud was Stephen when he once more stood 
. l^ore Mr Somerville in ihc same room where he had 
end«red the first great trial of his young life !— proud, 
yet grateful, as he counted out each bright shilling, 
to lUake up the repurchase of the little fond creature 
that had always been ‘ as a brother to him.* 

‘ Well, Stephen,* said Mr Somerville, gathering up 
the siWer, '‘I see that you liave fairly earned yopr 
reoompense.: the dog is ^’’onrs again; but, knowing 
bow Anxiously ^V)U have desired this, I ani somewhat 
.S:U^ri8ed,;as, by .my own calculations, you might have 
in£le a much earlier claim.* 

* I always givtd mother half of every week’s pn()’,’ said 
Xhe boy colouring, as if fearful of .blame. ‘ I thought 
it '^J^ld be wicked to take all for Carlo, and nothing 
fdtlrtimther/ 

‘Very right, my boy. I see you are fond of half 
things, even to half a breakfast. Well, these shillings 
1; shall keep; but you shall take this* — holding out a 
soverrign— •* to your mother, and tell her from me, niy 
bdyi that she is richer in having you for a son than 
; I am with all the wealth you sec around me.* 


QUEEN ANNK’8 FARTHINCi. 

. CFponl Timbs’a Things not generally Kncnm (18.W), a hniidy book, 
^aalculatsd to bo of great use on a parlour-tab^ , as a means of 
oioarlng up matters which frequently come uniler notice in con- 
versation, but are only known in a vague and obscure way.j * 

The popular nolion that there were only three farthings 
struck of Queen Anne, and that consequently they ai-e 
extrcmi(Jy rare, has occasioned niorc mischief and mor- 
tification to those who have been misled by it than any 
error of its class. Only one type of the farthing w^as in 
i^rdblatioq ; but tiiere arc several pattern-pieces^ executed 
by : Orol«jr, which are much valued by collectors, and 
accordingly byng high prices. Mr Till, the coin-jdcaler, 
assures us Umt some hundreds t)f Anne’s farthings were 
st^ck ii«d circulated. It bears the bu.^ of the queen, 
draped, and the head adorned with a string^ of pearls, 
with the legend ‘ Dei CJivatia tlie reverse has 
‘Bkitawnia’ arouiidRrt^*^fig«ro of JJritannia, with the spear 
ap,d olive-branch ; the date 1711 in the exergue is stated 
by Mr Till tp bring from 7s. to 12s., ‘and if extremely fine 
in preservation, may be worth a guinea. ISomc are found 
Vrith a brodd rim, and are considered scarcer than the 
Olliers. I speak of these coins as being in copper.* Dr 
Dibdm states the value of this farthing to be under 5^. 
.Mx Akerinan recognises ‘the common current farthing, of 
j^nne ’ as scarce, but soccer witli the U,;pad rim. 
y of wie Bri&b Museum, has seen a 

kwi^rSid letters fpoin different individualsc in each orwhich 
ll'liF stated that the Museum has two of ihe three reputed 
- the writer has tlie third ; and in <t#orae 
if is entitled to a . reward of L.IOOO or 
jIpPvecy coUeetor has three or four specimens ; 
,ha« fovifl in gold, four In > silver, ^nd eight in 

""" "V-v ■■■.%- ■ f ■' ■ 

the high prieeti brought by the 
tO"'' '■ and ' 3ie ■ hlghe^ • 

.lijiSy ;havA ■ gt^n Tute^ :■ to; ■ ’thA::- notftiifa 


of the ^bjalpus value One of the 
barreiit stories n the north of England 

havibg lost a farthing of ./Qn^eu Anne w^i^h; she much 
inrized as the ' bequest nf -a deceased fripnd, offelfed in the 
newspapers a laigo reward for its recovery ; and any 
fartidng of that monaroh^was ever after supposed to be 
of great value. Then it is ’i^lated that When only, th^ 
fitrthings had been struck, it was perceived tha,t a flaw 
existed in tlie die, which was destroyed, and another madc,<: 
from which are the farthings which hare circulated. 0{ 
the three, one is said to have been kept by Queen Anne, 
and to have descended to George HI., who gave it t6 the 
British Museum. ,,The second was .long in the possession 
of the Derby family, and thence passed into the Museum ; 
and the tliird is said to have been given by Queen Aunc 
to one of her maids of lionuur, and is now in the possession 
of her doRCOiidant, Major Fothorgill. Each of these three 
farthihgsLhas a flaw in Anne’s portrait. (Seo Jllu^'ated 


London News, Oct. 7, 1854^ 

The romantic disappoiiKincnts of the possessors of 
Queen Anne’s farthings would fill a volume^ ’In the 
Times, St!pt. ?8, 1820, a magistrate related that a, poor 
man came to* IjOIkIoii from Bedfordshire, with a real but ' 
common farthing of Queen Anne, hoping 'Vo 'make hfe 
fortune by it. Mr Till relates that a poor man came froni 
York, and a man and his wife^ from Ireland, in tlie same 
vain liope. Dr Dibdin, when on his northern tour, was 
shewn a Queen Anne's farthing by a father, as a L.S00 
legacy for his son. ' 


THE TUinCS AND THE LADIES. 

At first, the Turks followed their usual habit, n ami 
avoided looking at us as they passed. There was one 
boatman, whom we occasionally employed, who used, in 
rowing, to turn his ba(dv on us «as much as he could;, but 
latterly, they all got so accustomed to our presence and 
sang jroid, that they evidently looked on us as a separate 
clasA of beings from their own iwwnen, and tvere always 
most deferential and resi)ect^, and did not seem to think 
it at all a bi-eaeh ol ctiquetfe to talk to, guide, or rimder 
us any service they could. We were not very sure of tlm 
Greeks, and felt rather strange in any other quai'ter of 
the town than our own: but tlio moment wo reached the 
Turkish quarter, we had a sense of protection and an 
at-home feeling, which was very pleasant. The women, too, 
evidently liked us. Many a time liavo wo boon stopped in 
the streets to have our hands shaken and ‘ Bono Inglose * 
said to us, with kind looks. children used to run 

after us, also saying * Bono Inglese and a very favourite 
speech with them all was ‘Inglose bono, Franccse boQo, 
Tureo bono, lilosco no bono.* Then followed a hearty pat 
on the back, a laugh, and shake of the hands.— ‘lifriepr. ; 

THE LIQUOR BLACK-LIST FOB THE YEAR. 

The AUiaiice Weekly News — a paper dovotoii to the ! 
Total Abstinence and Maine Law causc*^-say8 in |tS; , 
inimher for July 19, 1856: ‘It is a solemn/ a»<l |^nl 
truth, that from an average of not more than twegty/fiiwsr 
papers, and one or two private correspondents per ■ 

we have been enabled to derive informatlo:! during the last;- / 
fifty-one weeks, wherefrom to register ihonsand 

two hundred and ten cases of serious accident firemature 
dcathi}, robberies, suicides, luurdors, or otherv 
encountered or perpetrated by or . upon . pempSv who' 
were under the operation of alcohoftf' Incltt^ng 
in this week’ll list, we have recorded within tliS year.^Ttli 
brawls or violent assaults, including mahy Oases of siah- 
liing, cutting, and wounding; 204 robberies /by or upon 
drunken persons ; 237 cases of atrt^ious/ eVUrity upou$ 
wives or ehUdm* ; 166 oases of ser^wwRhciden^^^ 
bodily peril ; 162 actual or aUemptod suioid«4 ; .^20 pi^a- 
mature deaths, generally with hoirlblf Rceeia 
121manriaughters'an(i'murdert»V.,', 
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THE PLACE BE GREVlf. 

Mr in his Facaii^in Brittany, tells us of an 

lidtel in St Malo whicli, besides its other advantages 
i--ras the proprietor advertises in EngflWi of his inn— 
enjoys thc^propinquity of * beautiful graves.* Had he 
, been writing in his own language, he w'ould have said 
a word whidi mq^ns * sands.* The Quai de la 
Gr^ye of Paris, which thus corresponds, us regards its 
naxno^ with the Strand of London, extends eastwards 
up the right bank of the Seine from the Hotel de 
Ville; and the Place of the same name is the open 
space beside that edidee. 

The Place de Greve was from a very early period a 
market-place : it is spoken of as being such in letters- 
patent of Louis VII., dated in 1141. Wine, charcoal, 
olddothes and rags, seem to Iiave been succcsBively 
its staple y after the revolution of 1830, a brisk trade 
in arms of all kinds was carried on there for several 
months ; and the same tiling occurred on a smaller 
scale alter February 1848. At present, it is a place 
iof rendezvous for masons and caiTpcnters in search 
of employment. It was in old times also tlie chief 
scene of public rejoicings and tlic celebration of 
festivals : there, for instance, it w\as usual to have the 
bonfires kindled on the eve of St John — an afhiir.once 
of such high solemnity, that, under the reign of .Francis 
I., the whole court vais wont to be present on such 
occasions, and the king himself used to light the pile. 
Ih the troubles of the League and of the Fronde, and 
in almost every revolution or insurrection since, the 
Gr^e was a sadly bus;^ scene — a thing indeed to be 
expected, had other causes been wanting, simply from 
..its proximity to the Hotel de Ville. It is thus full of 
general historical interest; but the peculiar association 
4i<^ected With the locality arises from its haviag 
comparatively recent date, the usual 
judiej^^^ These, as may be sup- 

have been counties^; and thus Sainte-Foix, in 
remarks that if all those 
whO) from first to last, h death on this spot 

!WcrOy^ ass^^bled oh it together, they would form 
than any of those which w'ere 
Pl^sent a| th^ir To trace the history of 

ibo Pk to . trace the histbry 

4 .\KpWf delighting^in horrors oursel^ves, 

lihfi the depraved taste 

therefore, not a subject 
bn whi^ atty great liking, ButAn 

it.ie"Bace. de Greye IbB 


therefore — from which w^ shall of course exclude 
anything relating to more cripio as such— a page or 
two may be usefully devoted. ! 

The earliest case that presents itself as worthy of 
observation is that of a certain Marguerite Poretto^ a 
poor woman, ‘ who had written that the soul When lost 
^ God is above the virtues, and has no longer any need 
of them ; and that when one has reached a certain 
degree of virtue, he cannot go beyond What ex^tly 
she meant, we do not pretend to know, ai^ probably 
she ifd not herself know ; but foi^ her speculative 
views, w'hatever they were, she was burnt alive on 
the Greve in 1310, at the age of thirty; di8Bent|rB of 
any kind or degree being at that time, and for long 
afterwards, quite intolerable, and not fit to live. If, 
however, the ccclesiii sties of those days brought men 
and women, tb the scaffold for crimes of this sort^ their 
own 8acerd9tal cliaracter did not always protect them 
from being themselves overtaken by a similar fate bh 
grounds not loss absurd: we find that in 1398, two 
Augustine friars were executed pt the Greve because 
they had ^lndD^taken to cure Charles VI. of his lunacy, 
and had failed. The king did not recover his reason 
under their treatment, and so they had their heads 
cut off— a way of treating unsuccessful practitioners 
which dqpidedly was more worthy of Bagdad than of 
Paris, la 1475, w'd again find two monks on the 
scaffold, tills time, however, in another character : 
they are each claiming for his own house Ahe possession 
of some seventy pieces of gold, which the Constable 
St Pol, whom fliey have attended to ^Is exequtionj^^ias 
desired by their hands to bestow on the poor. The 
unseemly quarrel is toriuinated by his dividing the 
sum equally l^gtwecn them, and in another npnute his 
severed liead is shewn to the people by the ‘mastqr of 
high works,* as the executioner is oddly but frequenHy, 
and we believe ofiicii^^ styled W French. 

At "the Greve, on the 20th of December 
judicially assassinated,* says an author before tlie 
illustrious Anne Dubourg, condemned to death by 
Chambre Ardente, wjiich granted him , the , favour^ff 
'being strangled before he was thrown into tfa»',fiaiim£i* 
Tbe Chambre Ardente was a speciid epu]rl^~^ 
arbitrarily at vaiflous tiipes, bj* royal leU^-^tent, to 
try ^particular persons and crimes; 
it extended on^his occasion, the!, m 
tha^* fevouTcd ’ victims of the Inquisitifm sometimes 
met with the like indulgence^ dr^ve^ oh 

the 27tb of October 1572, two ahd 

the Massacre of St Baxilmiohlbw^fiQd 
cool blood, BSquemgutj R 
and' ten, ^ 'tod.^Oavaia^^ 

ofiTpulb^se, 







, 

,,.,.,™.^‘;wt*i^' .tteto. . ■ ,‘,.Tbe'>iB#r:t<a«rle*.';EC,)'«^' 
Si tl^ ^<i{i^-^other (C^thfirlSie dp Mpdidi) canae ti^ finjoy 
placed themsdvpB at a window of the 
fjSM^ de Ville, along with the yo^ of Navarre 

(Afterwards Henry tljeyViad compelled to 

jbeceompany them/ ^ tempting was the spectacle to 
(^arles^ thAt to witness it he had left the bedside of 
. his’ ybung^^:^^ of^Austria, who ^lad tliat 

morning presimted him ^ith a daughter, the first and, 
/ais it prOvetlj the (pily f^uit of their union. When the, 
guests arHvcd at* the HtHel de Ville, tliey sat 
to a grand banquet ; and that the pleasures of 
tim roiglit not ,be curtailed, ‘ the execution Was 
'dblsyed till ten o’clock, although the gray -haired 
prisoners, sittiug boqpd and bareheaded on their 
hurffies, W'ere exposed to great sufferings from the 
outrages of the pitiless mob that surrounded them.’ 
it being, of course, quite dark when the concluding 
was to be performed, ‘the king,’ says Bran tome, 
*]biid torches lighted and held near the gallows, tl^ 
bOtt^ to see the condeniiSt^d men die, and the better 
to con^mplate t^ir countenances/ « 

j^veral fears before this— namely, in 1559, ‘the 
OCMmte de Montggmmeri, captain of the Scottish (^jard,* 
who, by the way, was a relation of the Eglinton 
had been so unfortunate as to inflict a mortal 
wdOiiid on Henry II. of France in a tournament. Per- 
^seOuted ever after by the royal widow, the same 
de^stahle Catherine, and having imprudently returned 
to ^France after he had made his escape thence, lie was 
At last taken prisoner in the town of Doniftont, w^hich 
Im had desperately defended. He vras brought to 
Haris, subjected to the most cruel tortures, and finally 
oondemned to pay wi,th his life for that of the former 
king. On the 27th of May 1574, ‘ dressed in black, his 
foAtures pale from the sufferings that had dislocated 
'his Uflibs, without extorting a groan f.om liim, he 
liptened Attentively on the scaffold of tlic Grevc to the 
zea^D'g of his sentence. At the passage in* it which 
i^dOgniided his sons from nobility— “If they have not 
the virtues of true noblemen to raise themselves again 
, it^ said he proudly, “I consent to their degra- 
datidu continuing for ever!” He they received the 
dlN^IrblDiy, stoning, with his head erect, and w'ithout 
. ei^ the least emotion/ 

Od the :3i7eli of December 1591, the bodies of 
PrAsideot Besson and the counsellor a Larcher and 
11 %^ been strangled in the prisdn of the 
Petit OhAtekt, by order of the nselcbrated Council of 
Sixteen, isere expofl^ thrtfa^posts at the (J»r<ive. 
Three years Afterwards, the priest who had confessed 
then^ the hangman who had strangled them, and the 
seijeant of police who had also been one of the subor- 
dinate instruments of the murd^, were executed at 
the same place. The professions of these men gave 
Hite to some verses which became popular, and whitdi 
'may be literally translaliEd into correfponding English 
thus : ^ 

were made a rogue to apprMiend *, 

8 |:j;|s:fTlb|*angmanhi^ when sentenced, to suspend; ^ 
by the .priest has shriven been. 

^ )^y chance of justice new, 

, . , - P*^^t»'hawg£«an punished yoi^ may view, 
time past Mli^'Seom ■ 



Henry IV.^ there wiis^^i^ A 

certain Bartholomew * fct: fals% calUiig him* 

self a bastard of the Hope/;^^ the ^ye was 
the scene of RavaUlao’s exeeution for the asSttSsih^^^ 
of Henry IV.; the revfitihg dstaila of 
atrocity shall not be repeated here. 

On the 24th of AprilldlT, jConcini, Marshal d’Ancre, 
was assassfiiated at the Louvre by orders, or at least 
with the subsequent approbation Of Louis XHX. 
‘Thank you, gentlemen; now I am truly king,^ said' ho 
to the Baron de V/try and his fellow* conspirators when 
they had done their work. And on the 8th July of 
that year, Eleonora Galigai, the widow of the marsliAl^ 
was condemned to death by an extraordinaiy com.^ 
missioN (^pointed to judge her, and executed at the 
Grhro on the same day, not for any of the state-crimes 
of which, perhaps, she as w(jh as her husband was guilty, 
but for ‘Judaism, witchcraft, and sorcery!* TJie truth 
was that hei^ tif\ 2 asure was coveted. Yet, down to a 
much later period still, witches existed, witthcraft was 
a crime, and capital punishment was its doom, even 
in this our own country. Tfee stringent laws on the 
subject were actually defended, too, by such men as 
Bishoj) Hull and Kichard Baxter. In 1664, at Bury 
St Edmund’s, two women were executed for witchcraft, 
in pursuance of a sentence passed by Sir Matthew 
Hale ; and the last legal murder of the kind was 
committed in Scotland so late as 1722. r 

Another kind of crime which afterwards was treated 
with great leniency in France, as well as in the rest of 
Europe, was, under the severe Kichelieu, also punishable . 
with death— the crime of duelling. The stern way in 
which the cardinal enforced his laws on this point, wAs 
strikingly exemplified in June 1627, when Francis de 
Montmorency Bouteville niid the Comte Deschapelles 
were 'decapitated at the Grieve, for a duel in which 
there had been three antagonists on either side, and 
which had resulted in the death of M. Bussy d’Amboise. 
‘It is needless/ said Bouteville on the scuffbld to the 
executioner who wished to bind his eyes : ‘ we have 
often ^Qcn each other, Death and 1/ Ho was a brave 
man in fact, but a determined^ duellist, and as such 
deserved his fate if ever criminal did. A very dif- 
ferent victim of the remorseless cardinal wm Marshal 
de Marlllac, beheaded on the 10th of May 1632, ^he 
iniquity of the sentence in /^his case is sufficiently, 
proved by what was shortly afterwards said by 
Richelieu to ChAtcauneuf, the president of the pburt^ 
which had condemned the marshal. ‘ It must' be 
aoknowlcdged,* said the arch-hypocrite, by >108^^ 
instigation the judges had really been ^vAii te; 
pronounce that condemnation, ‘that Ood grants to' i 
judges a light which be does not grant to other mem 
since you have condemned Marshal de 
death; for my part, I certainly did not think be'; 
deserved such a punishment/ ^ 

Op the 16th of July 1676 took place tlie 
of the infamdus Marchioness de BrinvllUeriBi she wiu^^ 
hanged od the G^hvo, her body was burned, And, ij^e,: 
asheS wertf scattered to the winds. need not, of 
coux;ae, refer to the d^s of thtei wboleMie 
Madame de Si^vignA Was sunong; A^tatbrs of th^r 
execution; and a ktter of that aqpoin^li^^ 
sppndent . relative teiraFoxdS''a';'C^ 
tone fashionable ia-- ' 

, more recent saj^ . 

ishe,;iii 




S 
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bribing ber.* ■ ' Bdyi^n<j ws, Baowoveti 

present at the e^e^blttibn of another poisoner/ the 
'wondMiti. Toieija, in 16S0, trhOi being of the lower olasS; 

her crimes: indeed, the amiable 
was; ^uite an amateur of executions, as she 
berabff confesses* To our mind, it is truly painful to 
ifind, not only that she was so, but that she can detail 
the circumstances with a sort of horrible relish. ‘At 
five o’clock,* saw she, * they bound her, and with a 
torch in her hand she appeared in the cart, dressed in 


At last tiie tofribie days 

lutidn arrive, and the Gr^ve bedwei- a thea?re op 
Which tragedy is played oit*the laigeet regie and in 


many varieties. Outho 14tU of July 1^6% the Bas^le 
is taken, or ratheilDelQjiinay, the governor, surrenders 
it, capitulating thjP the lives of the garrison shall be 


torch in her hand she appeared in the cart, dressed in 
white ; is a sort of dress put on to be burned in : she 
was very red, and she was seen repelUng with violence 
the confessor and the crucifix. At ^otre Dame she 
would on no account pronounce the amende honorable^ 
and at the Gr^ve she resisted with all her might being 
taken out of the cart : they drew her out by main 
force; they placed lifijr on tho fagots, seabed? and 
bound with iron chains^J|jy covered her with straw : 
she swore much ; she thr^oif the straw five or six 
times but at last the fire increased — we lost sight of 
her? So in her own lively way writ^the pleasant 
lady of the wretched woman, her fellow-creature, 
whose dying agonies she had gone to feast her eyes 
upon. 

Again, in 1720, a nol#e criminal and a great one 
perished 0X1 the scaffold of the Greve ; this was Count 
Bora, for tho assassination and robbery of a rich 
speculator in the shares of the famous Mississippi 
schcipo and of the bank set on foot by the enterprising 
Law. Tlie next year witnessed tlie execution on the 
Grfeve of the (hiring robber Cartouche ; be was broken 
alivtf oil 'the wheel, after denouncing as accomplices 
in his crimes not a few noble lords and ladies, some of 
them holding posts in the suite of the regent’s daughter. 
The matter was in vain attempted to be bushed up. 
In .1737, Damiens, for his attempted assassination of 
Louis XV., sufiered, before he was finally put to death, 
tho same horrors as Kavaillac a century and a quarter 
before ; such a crowd, wo arc told, had never been seea 
in Paris, as was pres(nit at the abominable spectacle ; 
thOusanils came from the remotest provinces tp behold 
it ; ‘ and what was the most striking, was the eagerness 
of women to view the sight; they glutted themselves 
with it, and supported it in all its horrors with a dry 
eye, and shewing no emotion, when almost every man 
was slmddeiing and turning his head away.’ 

Ou the 19th of»Maytl76ti, a notable personage was 
executed on the Grijve — Lally Tollendal. Whatever 
this unfortunate man’s faults may have been, he was 
ceriainly a' brave and skilful soldier, and in his defence 
of Pondicherry, for eight months, he did for an un- 
gratefial king all he couki do, and more than most 
men eotxld*lmve done. - His trial, which was a secret 
one, had lasted two years, when suddenly he was called 
ou.for his defence : he asked for three day s to prepare 
it ; the delay was refused. Condemned to death, hg 
eafim down on his shameless judges tlie execration of 
men abd the Tendance of Heaven, and then stabbed 
hitiisblf with a ^air of compasses which he liad con- 
eeelOd in his dress. wound was not immediately 
mortal hut, apprehensive that it might yet enable 
him to a public execution, the vindictive court 

^^rdered that the ^ert time they had already fixed for 
'his 'executing should be anticipated by six. hours. He 
Vm di^V^ ^ the Gr^ve, with gag in his 

mouth, A babdage over hie eyes; and after a vain 
(m hie to address the people, .his head 
;W^' struck' off at a second blow, the executioner having 
:i^ first. Twelve years after- 

seventy- two magis- 
tratos,,- ihc|uc^f^^ the parliament which had 
aimuUed» and his memory 

habilitai^’^de & 

epiitoleto ; 1 ^^ to his surviving 

‘^habiUta^pn* coidd liavc 




it, capitula\ing th|[ the lives of the garrison shall be ^ 
spared ; but before tie prisoners reach the Hdtel de 
Ville, his head is being carried through the streets on 
a pike, and the bodies of tjro of his oflaoers are dangling 
from the tantern-ropes by which ‘La Gr^ve,’ as the' 
fantastic Michelet calls that nipb of Paris, had hang^ 
them. More murders quickly Ibllow. ‘Famine arid 
War, I mean Foulon and BAthiei? ^ays the same 
historian, or rather apologist of the Revolution, ‘ found 
themselves disconcerted by the capture of the Bastille.* 
They fled, but were arrested by ftiral mobs, and sent 
back to the tender mercies d the city mob. The one 
and the other had been guilty .of much miscorid]|ct, 
both in a public and in a private, capacity ; this, how- 
ever, certainly did not justify their being assassinated. 

‘ The Grove,’ continues M. tMichelet, whom we quote 
because it is worth while to see how this partisan .. 
relates the conduct of liis dear ‘people’ — ‘thq Gr^vo 
dM not the loss continue its outcry. At two o’clock, 
Bailly comes down ; all demand justice ^om liim. •“ lie 
exposed tho principles,” and made soma impressiem on 
those who could hear him. The rest crieila “Hang I 
hang Ik* • • • The crowd was in terribly uneasiness lest 
Foulon sliould escape. He w^us shewn to them from a 
window; this did not hinder them from forcing the 

doors In the Salle St Jean they were a^ain. 

preached to— “had the principkfs exposed to them **-r- 
that he ought to be tried. “ Tried immediately and 
hanged,” said the crowd.’ A great tumult follpwA 
‘ .Foulon is carried off, borne to the lanterne opposite ; 
he is made to ask pardon of the nation. Then hoisted 
— twice the rope breaks. They persevere; another 
rope, is sought lor. Hanged at last, decapitated ; the , 
head carried through Paris,’ In the same style is told ^ 
the murder of Bertlrier, perpettated shortly after, 
and at the same place. He was killed by bayonet- 
stabs ; when he fell, ‘ a dragoon who imputed to him 
the death of his father, tore out the heart, and went 
toWshew it at the Hotel de Ville.’ And ^ then M. 
Michelet f|i>es on to insinuate that it was the royalist ‘ 
accomplices of Bcrthier w^ho instigated * the Gr^ve * 
to murder him, they fearing he miglit make dis- 
closures. What follows is characteristic. great 
number of the dragoon’s comrades declared to him 
that, having dyhonouTcd the body, he ought to (}ie, 
and that they would fight him ondkafter tlic other 
until he should bo kill^. Killed he w^as tfiat very 
evening.’ Such was tho tiger-ape, as Voltaire well 
called M. Michelet’s peimle — that is to say,^not the . 
French n£*ion, but the French, or still more^exacfly, 
the Parisian rabble. A more regular yet not less die- ^ 
graceful execution took^ place :ii^4:he Grfeve on the? 
iOth of February 179fi. Thomas de Mali , Marquis 
de Favras, liad been condemned by a judgment of the 
Chatelet to be hanged. The accusations against jiim' 
were of an incredible, and indeed absurd descriptiovi^ f f 
one vague charge being to the efiect ‘that he hs^eoiti^. 
spired to overturn the constitution,* and the evtolfilGe^ 
tluyeon being as inadequate as it was iireleTaat* Bttt; 
the mob wanted asrictim : the tribunal waklri^iini^ated . 
and coerced by their cry of ‘k la lantei^ l’ ^ 
roarqifis was basely abandoned to his feto 
royalists and tHb court. At that^tiirie the idea of 
havfllg a marquis hanged was one that had aU flw 
oharm of novelty to ‘the Grbv©;* but xttan^a' head 
amongst those very men of! lus own 
shamefully deserted him in hi| 
to fall before fhe pdpUlat thWsi; 

The Marquis de Fayrtt left a vMow, said to lia^been 
by birth a princesf ■ she aftersrar<I» 

miroad a butch^ d^Orleaus St H6nor6, 
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to liii Cttsfibiners. ' ■ ■ '■■',■■■ ' ■•■■ ■ . =/'■’ •': 

^ In } 79S. the ple^ of teecutioix waa transferred to 
lire Pjftce the Place de la 

Concorde; There chiefly diiL thej||gUiilotine do the 
work of the TerroTlata, though thit ominofls machiiie 
cast its ahadow of death on otlifr rocalities also- In 
17$5, it returned to its original site, and the Grfeve 
reshtned its former character, and retained it under 
the Eiti^re lihd the Reatoratfon. It was there, conse* 
:quenfllyf that, on the 2^tli of June 1805, the famous 
Georges ^doudal and eleven of his associates were 
ex^Dted, ^or ^j^nspirkig against the life of the first 
c6h;iul ;* and on the 28th of July 1816, Pleignier, Cor- 
honneau, and ToUeron, ‘for complicity with the patriots 
Of that 3'’ear,* as an onti-Bourbon writer expresses it— 

: tW is to say, for conspiring against the government 
of Louis XVllI. On this latter occasion, tlie cruelty, 
aliflbst incredible in modern times and in a civilised 
country, was perpetrated of inflicting on tlicse men 
the old punishment for treason — preliminary to their 
execution, their right hands were chopped ofT. Six 
years later, four non-commissioned officers, well known 
xnPradco as ‘the four sergeants of La Rochelle,’ were 
exccl^d on similar polftical grounds; eight y-ears 
more passed, Jhid a solemn processioi; of 10,000 
i ‘ cUizens ’^marched to the Grtive to do honour to their 
memory. 

’ Here our list^jnds; for since the Revolution of 1830 
I the 'guillotine liaa been erected no longer on the Place 
de Griive, but outside the Barriere St Jacques. 

^ The Greve, it will have been seen, has witnessed the 
deaths on tlie scaffold of men and women in every 
rank^ by great variety of torture, for all kinds of 
ofiTchces, during some 600 years- Persons guilty of 
the most atrocious crimes, persons guilty of the most 
venial, and many many persons guilty of no crime sit 
all^ have there met with a conunori doom. The victims 
of a mistake, the scapegoats of n party, the msirtyrs 
\to their principles, have been among them. There, 
examples . are afforded us of how the judges of one 
day have been the condemned of the nc\ ':— how wliat 
^ supposed to be justice at the lime bus since been 
i^gntsed as iniquity----how men in sacrificing tiiair 
^emiet oil the scaffold may gibbet theiijselves in 
; a](l future history— how the executed criminal may 
become the murdered hero. But it is needless to cull 
attention to a moral that speaks for itself. 

; , One word, however, about the guillotine, and aiiotlier 
^ al^tit M. Michelet. The machine was^usod in Prance 
; foiP'the first tiqte on the 25th of April 1792, at tlie 
cx^utidb on the Greve of a man named Pelletier, 
co|ldeiiin^:':to death as a robber and assassin. As is 
I genetMIy known, it takes its name from a medical 
man Guillotin ; but that gentlernan vpa not, as 

is generaliy supposed, in Prance at least, tlie inventor ; 
he merely recomnigii^rfid to th^‘'Convcntion the adop- 
tion, as an iW^rument for cajjltal punishment, of a 
hinchine under the name of the mamma^ had 

long bfeforC ton used in Italy for the execution of 
noble per^nageS ; and a specimen of which, under the 
, mime of tha old (if is said 

i to have been inlroduci^ into Scotland by Regent 
pMortiwi), may seen in the Antiquarian Museum 
Edinburgh. M. Mkihelet, howe^pr, who worships 
Revolution, so greatly ahmires its characteristic 
that Ke claims for his sat^uinary idl^l the 
‘History will aay/ s<% he writes, ‘ that 
ts implacable moment, the Revolrrion 
rate death, ^ that it made punishment 

■ the hand of mariv invented a machine 
wing; l>r Guillotin, howev.er, who 

Joeing guinotined—h^^ae not actu^ 
some have said, bu in bis 
toenty-six, in 18U— ^was pot, WO 
rinid' of rile application made of kb 


.-nOmoir ''"'n6y''fib :.Wj6hd»- W Via : 

consider tlie d^loraSle fi^ility 4he 
despatching in ^tiick s^o^alon its ; 

THE .PEBAMBUEAto'kY" 

I HAVE a great respect for children, and never 
them little monkeys. 1 am.prood to aid them in ihilr 
searclPaf&r knowledge under difficutties, Ustei^hg ^ 
their questions as to so many Open Sesames that wfii 
one day win treasures for the world, in children I 
see the coming nv^n : the future poets, artists, scholars, 
legislators, soldiers of the nation; and till reoentl}^ 
therefore, I have been highly dissatisfied with the 
churlish accommodation afforded them in the world# 
In grt*a^ towns, they have been usually prisoners at 
home, or at most they hav^ <iken the air cramped iip 
in the nurses’ arms ; and even if allowed to .toddle ouf, 
they have enjoj^ peeps of life only between the legs of 
grown men.' a movement was made long ago in the 
right direction, by the invention of a casrriagey con- 
structed of rough fir, with four very small wheels; but 
being heavy and lumbering, «t was no go. It took a 
strong mail to draw it; and when tho pater familids 
went out to Hampstead on a hot Sunday, with three 
or four of the children in this niacliine, and iiis wife 
walking beside it with hsihy and the basket in her 
arms, he found it did not go far in the way of rest and 
recreation. A handsome coach was next constnicted 
on the same principk^ with larger and heavier wheels, 
and painted and varnished beautifully, only difficult to 
move : which was looked upon as a drawback. This 
for aristocratical children, and it Was viewed with 
great awe by the sweep-bOys ; but still no remarkable 
change had been operated on the juvenile community* 
Who came forth only in small numbers, and did not 
seem to appreciate very highly the privilege. 

But at length the fulness of time came, and "with it 
the rKiiAMUTiLATOR— destined to walk on its three legs 
into the most distant pVoviners, and to do more towards 
extending the views of the rising generation than all 
the nursery governesses in the wmrld. The moment it 
appeared, it v’as seen to be tho^comiflg thing; its con- 
struction grow into an exclusive branch of the coach- 
making trade; and it may now be regarded as one of 
our national institutions. This remarkable ihveption 
— or adaptation, since it is rWed tliat every thing is an 
adaptation now-a-days — has given a new element tO 
the poimlation of our streets: it has giyen us chlldirfenf 
looking on with their grave smooth faces at the busi- 
imss of life, and seeming to behold with neither ittttost 
nor disdain, as they lean back philosophicalljr in 
carriages, that shock of men they will one 
perate or control. 

It is a curious instance of the fitness of tlxihgii/ that v 
simultaneously^ with the Perambulator ttoe 
up in the metropolitan environs an almost 
series of handsome and spacious streets* 
elegant little carriage both by the wifith or tbCt^^^ 
and the comparative solitude. There yhti" sSf 
any day,: you please, Miss Arabella AftTwriia* 
much pushing the vehicle as leaning lightly in 
pensive attitude* one delicate hah<i#h 
while with the other She holds helto to 
new novel, as' she - walks; ifiowly^ :jijaid' 

• Sometimes." it -.is ' the; young';' 

:sacred ■^’■duty.- ' 

..'ntivertheless- the-.Hjght , 

..■Under ■ his ■ guidan to'- ; 

with.' to 
■hie'^neriier lip 



vpccaewipa^^^^^ t|ie little veliwle, «i^d 

iti own volition, and ^ 
ea^iewing ^tiefin^ edge of the fcerb-Btone. 

The hiastei^ in the me^time, as he is thus borne along 
--lie. has not jret a^umed the trews— eyes the expe- 
rlhi^t vwith indifihrence, being only a 

|(fiBsenger. pe looks aa if he knew that his fate was, 
In the distance ^ and if any quivering of the sensitive 
il^erambiiJatbr betrayed aTeeling of dangeif he would 
have the air of* saying within himself— Quid times? 
Cfe^aieiii vehis, et fortunam Caesaris! One part of 
town where this scene very frequently presents itself 
is Paddington, a region which not* many years ago 
would have been associated inseparably in our mind 
wlth 'ideas of meanness and vulgarity but for its 
mysterious connection with the Bank of England, 
which one’s attention by tl)# con- 

tinual cry iroBf tlie^l^es— * Padd’n’ton— If-ai-nk ! ’ 
TlUs ciy would be ueeles^kow, for there could be no 
need of inviting our notice to a circumstance recurring 
evelpy minute or two; and the my^rious suburb 
referred to has grown into a city about the size of 
Bristol, composed almost exclusively of elegant and 
aristocratic houses, arranged in some of the finest 
streets, crescents, terrac^S] and places in the metro- 
polis. ilere, indeed, as in the other suburbs, a scene 
of still nioro perambulatory significance may be 
frequently observed. The children have not onlj^ come 
abroad to view the world, but such of them as are 
able to walk, make their appearance surrounded 
with family cares, and sedulously employed in fiimily 
dutkfs. The Perambulator is occupied by their children, 
while one of themselves gives it the slight impulse 
necessary behind, and one or two more w'alk hj'^ the 
sides, keeping an anxious eye upon the conduct of 
the (Iplls to whom they arc thus giving an airing. 
This is tlio best kind of perambulation, for it exercises 
the limbs of the children, without depriving tlicm of 
the protection of the Perambulator ; a iirotcctioii, 1 
which, in our opinion, in all caeca excepting those of 
babies, is the great merit of the new carriage. 

A coarse-minded man, if in a violent hurry, may 
kiUKk dow'n a child, but he docs not knock down a 
Perambulator : on the contrary, ho keeps out of its 
way. It is one pf the estates of the trottoir, and is 
even superior in dignity to the pietor. All are safe 
who belong to it, whether dolls or children; and Miss 
Arabella Amelia herseli, in virtue of her contact with 
it, rclidB her novel in tranquillity. Let her only try to 
do this without the protection of the Peramhulntor ! j 
No; dOn^ let her try; for she would have all the 
, moustached and bearded^idiots in the neighbourhood 
sneaking or buazing about her, till she lost the tlircad 
of the narrative in her mingled anger and contempt. 

The power of the Perambulator, in fact, is too 'great, 
and) like all illegitimate power, is liable to abuse. It 
has :i tendency towards people’s toes, especially whefl 
th^e. are afflicted with corns or gout; and in some 
cases the ^ gfea^ublic question’ put by the advertising 
rnanofimtuirer^^dpo you double up your Perarobu- 

but very ! 

igp^tly One of your Peramb me up.’ 

This kind of eccentricity, it is said, attracted some time I 
ago the at^tpiition^f the magistracy, and the police were 
remorjselewly o^ered to nenicve the children’s veliicles 
i^pni^the:trottoil^;. knt one of these officers executing 
i^s ^uty in a reckless manner, just when a Petamhu- 
iat^ or larger growth, drawn by horses, wal passing, 
will not relate it: the 
;ne%i|t^{iers: trade in hoTTprs, and we have no doubt 
commodities like other 
mandate was 
tfW ' itaturU, 
and npW'; 
tpes'^aU/Over the..trotteh^"; 


ate 


Tlua is wrong : we say it advisellyp^ 
admirer of the institution ; but 1| must be ^ m 
harmonise with the BritislrpanstitUlioi^* our 

respect for the rising generation, wa canndt give pur 
sanction to their jputting their iron toea upon o"^ 
that are mere ficJi anft blood. The magistracy must 
compound with tne perambulators. To sweep them 
oft* the trottoir is tyranny and folly, but they must 
assign them their own place on it. And in pr^Ul- 
gating tb^ order, let thdin annex to contravetitiOh a 
pretty sharp penalty in coined money— a penalty iip 
fall neither on Miss Arabella Amelia, nor the younger 
brother, nor tho black boy, Imt onatlio parents. It 
may ho said that those hist will, in their turn, take 
it out of the rest in kind, and that the public will be 
horrified every morning by distresejjng yells from genteel 
interiors. But we are (af opinion, in the first place, 
that private penalties are public benefits; and in tl»o 
second place, that there will be no private penaitfteB 
at all. Street-society is on an* admirable footing in 
the metropolis. Everybody knows his proper plac^ 
and keeps it ; and if Ihc proper place of the Peram- 
bulator is fixed, it will keep it like the rest, and 
iiig:romit with nobody’s toes, and double up nobddy. 

Althougli this methodism sf street-society in London 
— every man, woman, boy, or girl keying to ms or 
her right hand— is better than the lawlessi^'ss of the 
provincial towns— for instance, Edinburgli — where 
people perambulate the streets like met^ting droves of 
cattle, it is certainly calculated to give an idea some-* 
times of hardness and BtiffncBs of character. If the 
crowd passes face to face, this is not so observable, for 
then they usually relax the law, wlien necessary, iii 
favour of kindness and politeness, or mutual conve- 
nience ; hut if you want to pass anybody who is before 
you, tho smallest boy turns at once to a mile-stone, 
and the most fragile -looking mnid to a Tuscan: 
column. They know they arc in their proper place^; ’ 
anti nobody , shall put them out of it. What is the , 
man pressing for ? Ain’t I on my awn side of tlie way ? 
Just BO in the matter of umbrellas. When you meet 
one face to face, it does not object to bend aside a 
little to permit yours to pass comfortably ; but those 
tliat are before you, proceeding more slowdy than is 
agreeable to you, seem part and parcel of the . persons 
who carry*thcm, and stand up like a tree of iron- wood. 
When you do meet this hostile stifthess face to face — 
wdiicli sometimes happens — the umbrella is iilways 
carried by a hen-cockney. She is usually middle-aged, 
well, or at least richly dressed, stout, . thick-waisted, 
and with a fioria complexion. These ly^iarks point libr 
out as a peculiar species of the cockney tribe. • ♦ 

In such a state of methodism, the J^erambulator 
w'ould he in no danger even in the most crowded 
thoroughfipres. *But the more quiet aristocratic streets, 
are its peculiar field, and the Parks should as fre- 
quently as possible be ftie goal of^lje ride ; where tho 
childrep should set as V^xample to their parents by 
dismounting from their carriages, and exercising their 
own legs, or when these are not old enough, sitting; 
down on the grass. This, we have a notion, is! ouo 
part of the mission of the Perambulator. The 
and grown sisters will hot be able to resist the iemptar? 
tion to join such a movement; the gentlemen wHl jtet 
behbic to resist t^e temptation to join the |a4iite; nnd, 
so we shall have family parti^ not 
riagesfor on hofseback through the diiiikty 
moving on foot a dense line by its side, hut^W 
ing through the whole region Meeting nnd jntei^^^ 
raingiing, and sitting down in ^ups teong tl^ tr^^ 
The charm this would give to such a place 
Park would not be its least sdvpntageM^^^ 
operate a mostidesirabte 0 ^^^ 

feelings of English; aocietyi TO te 

this isUnd of ours % ^ oUr 

hi^ horsO) te sociability, 




Japlc to a’mplicity and nfttiire. 'Tl^ idea 
persona, mei^and women, seeking to' 
ejtS^ise, and relaxation £rom the fotiguea pf 
; iact^, hy wedging themselTes ill the xing, as an 
;;,as.Wdon to the public, and riding round and round, 
/Wavely and sUently, is to th^ laSi^ degree, ludicrous, 
/f^e would ftdn, therefore, call in ^thA^eachings of those 
to whom it is our duty to listen — the boy, as orery- 
body knows, being the father of the man. For this 
reason, if for no other, wo jvould aid in t^e Perain- 
buhdi^ Movement, and send the new carriages in 
8(^rea and hundreds into the Parks to keep the others 
in their pfoper jlace, ^and teach the grown children 
ptUpk up in them how to be graceful and happy. 

r ' - ■ ■ "" 

^ OT OP A SMALL QUARTO. 

If^Otr see that small quarto on tlie third shelf? That, 
;:airjf»i8 the celebrated Elzevir Ntoptolemus^ printed on 
TOllum, with a two-inch margin I Liber rarissmus! 
.1 could tell you an odd story about that book, if you 
would care to hear it ? Very well, then. 

It is, now many years since d! first became a book- 
<^ectK>r. Elzevirs ivere njy great craze. Look at tl&t 
.^dlcis file of books running round the room : those, 
Sir^: are al| Elzevirs, recruited, with iufinib pains and 
trouble, in every quarter of tlie reading world-^in the 
purlieus of Hotywell Street, the nooks and crannies of 
Ghent and Bruges, and on the parapets of the Pont 
FTeUf and the Quay Voltaire. In a few years, I had 
gatliered together a noble collection, but, unfortu- 
nately, not a complete one ; for the celebrated Elzevir 
J^e 9 pi^emu 8 vas wanting; and, as ill-luck would have 
i^: tlie celebrated Elzevir Neoptoletnus was not to be 
had for love or money. I was not so foolish as to 
reckon much on the former of these powerful incen- 
tives to human action; 1 placed all my confidence in 
a - judicious expenditure of the latter, and in my own 
piiwearying exertions. My fingers acquired a sort of 
thhbarb tint from the greasy dust which .ccumulatcs 
bn tile leaves of venerable volumes. I ran untold risks 
In exploring infected alleys in cholera- times.. ' It was 
nf no use ; the celebrated Elzevir Neoptokmvs was not 
forthcoming— mine remained a maimed and impaired 
CDUeetkm— the keystone was wanting to the arch, and 
I b^mo moody and desponding. 

' iifot long aftm-, the Rev. Doctor iR^hnutius, of the 
University of Oxford, obtained a curacy in the ncigU- 
botirhbod— -a quiet, retiring, and somewhat atrabilarioue 
man, |ittt stltf^one of the right sort. You will under- 
Btnnd T mean by one of the rightesort: he was a 
bibUbphuhrt like myself. We found each otfier out in 
ttie first five minutes, and became sworn friends; we 
presented eabh ofihdr^th the fr^jpdom of our respective 
libraries ; we discussed ourvarious treasures. 1 nad the 
pleasure of shaking his confidence in his magnificent 
Caxton, winlo he gently pointed out to me tliat my 
matclileiiB and unique Winkiu de Worde was spurious. 
On the whole, we gbt on together much in the style of 
Monkbams and Ids i^nd Sir Arthur Wardour ; only 
candour compels me to admit that the storms (md 
iiPWatience were all on iny sidg. * 

about this time tnere occurred a circuraijfcance 
first puzzled me not a littl^and, to say the 
gkj&^sq^^ exceedingly, ^0 flourishing 

produce, which hitherto I required OBUy to 
my leisure, now be^n to foil off and 
^ blight 'had Como upon , 
was a ‘ pl^ifol -scarcity* ' 
'^^ohmn-clad , ohjeotiT wM^ la, .m|y 
I' had.-.- marked' ag'*my pecqllar - 
^ W .mtum/MSbrae' .aWay;^y -: 


spoiler's lumd, gad sold Into bbndb^* At lastit : 
flashed upon me a* once there . wtai kM 
field, br rather in the market I Tliere ^ was, 
worshipper of the Elzevir Dagon ; aufl that tiyal I w^ : 
not long in discovering to be a certain serpent I ba4 bee» 
fostering in my bosoni : the Bew Doctor Manutius huid 
caught the Elzevir fever— and &om me, I now belie’^fe. ? 

After this discovery, a dark cloud seemed to hare 
settled doQvn between us ; *we became cold, distant, 
and excessively polite. When we happened to meet, ^ 
which was but seldom, the subject of books was . 
carefully tabooed, and we discussed forming or hunting, 
or other cheerfuU matter, in wliich, no doubt, we were 
much interested ; but wrhen we would meet accident- 
ally at some ancient book-shop — perhaps in quest of 
the same treasure — we w'ould glare at each other with 
eyes pf distrust and defiance ; t^^jh^^T^ould arise 
certain Unholy scenes, wligp'^i excifed gestures and 
loud angry voices made nr the least portion. I can 
fancy w^e must have been like rival lovers after the 
same mistress ; not that I profess to know how such 
folk manage tliinr afiTairs. 

About tins time, I observed what was to me a very 
welcome announcement — a notification in some literary 
journal to the efiqct that,,Hhe rare and valuable 
library of a nobleman lately deceased would shortly 
be submitted to public competition.* That is alwf^s 
the appropriate phrase on such occasions. It further 
set forth, that the said collection comprised * a choice 
and varied assortment of the classics ; many tall copies 
in good order and excellent preservation ;* concluding 
with the tempting assurance that not a few were *in 
fine condition and sumptuous bindings.* One must have 
had an anchorite's heart to be insensible to such a bill of 
fare. Accordingly,! sat raj^self down comfortably, in 
order to make my way by easy stages through the long 
catalogue of dainties before me. First In the van 
were the usual ponderous ‘ Fatliors ' — I liave never met 
a catalogue without its ‘ Father * of some date or other 
— then more heavy artillery, in the shapo of commen- 
taries on Scripture and swollen dictionaries ; then came 
a flood of Guthrie's Gazetteers, Spectators, and Lives of 
the Poets : when, lo ! in a modest page, surrounded by 
its brother classics, and shrinking from the public eye, 
iny eye lighted on the long-sought, the long-wished-for 
Elzevir I There it was, set fortli with all its titles and 
qualifications, its vellum pages and onytRof binding; 
with those uncomfortable wordb, ‘ very rare,* coming 
imiuediately after, 1 say uncomfortable, for those two 
little words were significant of eager bidders and high 
prices. Nevertheless, I was in a high state of exdte- 
meut. 1 would go up to London, fling down* the 
gauntlet to all the world, and return triumphant with 
the celebrated Elzevir Neoptolemus ; aye, ^veu thpuglt I 
had to pawn my dukedom for it, or rather the moderate 
competency wdiich serves me for an independence. 
All that night, while ruminating, as i» my #ont, : 
before turning round tp sleep, 1 had that auction-aeeaie 
running riot in my brain ; nor could 4 FUi’ n^ny foop 
me, till near inpruing^dawn, tlie image of xny trlutn- 
phant exit with the long-sought Elzevir under arm. 
But then a thought struck foe, which semt a chill ; 
through me : What if that other— the serpent kroresaid; 
—should make his way to the scene if contest, ahould 
beard me (here, and— fearful thought!— succeed in 
wresting^my prize from me. As I conjured up this 
picture, my heart sunk within foe, and. all chance of 
winning tlio coveted prize seemed Jo fade away ; and 
for the rest of that night I was fiercely ovptnddfoi with 
ludeouB nightmares and book-goblins. _ 

At length the awful mmufog 

myfwlf— uncon8fooui!y;;:IJ'.<^fosV7^]fow?^^ 

vqiys, and with ayery con^plri^p^^^^ 

'train which was to/'(fonys^:. 

.sympifous , of jhe. ; enefoy^. 

found.:.we' were^Wr|a|j!||^ 
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icene of Mti 0 iii> Vldtiiig the fulfilii^t of n^i 
'■ ^i'^iiifeitihy. ;\v'''’ * ' 'V-' 

: liOhiethitig melancholy in them 

i ; ;Mth^^ dismemhering of 

lihrartM; 1 ttliraya think of the rough nsage those 
ndlde ]^tad creatures, endowed as they are with a 
world of wisdom, are exposed to— how, after years of 
repose and tender treatment fbom their master,' they 
i sre^ at his decease, cruelly dragged down’from those 
warm shelves inhere they have nestled together so long, 

] and are there and then flung into chests, and nailed 
down— how they are set forth and exposed in public 
places as in a slave^market, and hhnded over at the 
y sound of the hammer to strange owners — ^by these to 
: he immured in low noisome places, or pitilessly 
; exposed to wind and rain, and inclement weather. 

! Well; wM^JUsli^um. • 

The sale coffltnencMiu^here was the usual strange 
mixture of buyers — firoiff the Jew-bidder and the 
wealthy Christian amateur, to the gentleman who 
represents the British Museum and tl^British nation. 
There was what is called a brisk competition, and so 
we soon Ifhd made deep head-way in the catalogue. 
We were drawing nearer and nearer to the loadstar : it 
is now only one or two eff— roy heart beat nervously. 

* Now, gentlemen,* said he of the rostrum, * let me 
call your attention to this singularly — er — choice and 
—er— unique volume. What you please for it. You 
win observe it is in fine preservation, printed on 
Vellum, with a two-inch margin, and in the original 
binding! Make a bidding, if you please.* 

If then saw my precious volume given over into the 
hands of the Plidistines. In a few seconds, it had 
been felt all over, weighed, held up to the liglit by 
various hands in diflerent stages of obscuration. Then 
some one did make a hid f and at the signal, away 
they went full cry, jostling one another, shouting 
together, and striving with all manner of contention 
who should call the unconscious volume his own. 1 
had determined to make what is called a * waiting 
race so, as their sound and fury began to, abate, I 
struck in with a modest bid. Again the strife raged 
high, again the air was darkened ; then, as before, 
the contest began to languish, then to die away alto- 
gether. And now was heard the persuasive accents 
of the auctioneer, dealing forth what Mr Carlyle calls 
‘ unutterable cram.* *^Going, going, gentlemen. Once 
more let me' entreat your attention to this trulg magni- 
ficent specimen — in short, a most — er — desirable copy. 
Gukig, going 1 Such an opportunity may never Occur 
ngaipk Going, once ! (pause), twice ! (pause), third and 
last time (pause, hammer suspended). Shew it 
round.’ 

. Thus was I tortured and tantalised. The poor hook 
passes once more under the admiring fingers of the 
/UnWiMlied,'and again the storm rages high. Again ^s 
its fate on the verge of being decided, and it is miracu- 
rescued from, as it were, the jaws of death. 
Blit there is an end to all things: there came a time 

I wh^ ajl the honeyed accents of the auctioneer were 
n^avatling-^thO iteratioh of its various qualities, ‘the 
; yefliiBi pages * and ^ the two»inch margin/ became at last 
-iaefficacious ; iwA flnany, the long-coveted treasure was 
knocked down ta me for a not wery extravagant sum. 
On oocasiona of extraordlnai^ jubilatien, I always 
: febl; tbmpted to aet to singing or posturing, os to make 
inys^‘ ridiculous in shme way dr other; /o, fearful 
committing myself, 1 clutched my book in silence, 
imd mSide my way into the open air. Once in the 
: street^ I' scarcely seemed to feel the ground under roe, 
r vimd fles^^idongi langh^ idiotically to myself. Whilst 
! insane fashion, £ was sudden^ 

r contact with an indiyidw 

J ■ of 

i ‘Why, ye8,‘ said T, ‘ Ooctor 1 have been 

^ little beforehand with you ; but IfiieCr up— better lubk ' 
another time.* As I' Bpoke,»f was cons^pus of the smile 
of triumph lurking about the corners of . v 

‘You have beau fortunate, very fortimato,* sauMle 
half mechanicalll; ana as he spoke, he drew a deep . 
sigh — so deep, Aials on the instant 1 forgot all 'OUT M 
little jealousies and animosities, and really^ felt for his^ 
disappointment. 

Finding him in so de9pondiiig a mood, 1 made hijia j 
promise to spend the evening^ of our return home with S 
me— in short, have a field-night with the Jilzevir, and 
left liim for some business of nsy owSk* 

Well, sir, we were at length at home again, the 
night came, and with it my friend, in a still more 
desolate condition than when in London. Wc had 
rather a dismal time of I was in good spirits 

enough , myself ; but the desponding figure before 
me acted as an eflectual damper or wet-Miiftket 
on any effort at being jovial. It was only when his 
eves fell upon the Elzevij, which was set forth upon 

1 lesk in all the pride and glory of its two-in(^ 

margin and original binding, that he seemed to recover 
.wiy thing of his old spirits and animation. *AU the 
night long he was perpetuaAy handling it and fqpdling 
it, and luyiing over its delicate pages with .tender 
fingers, ever and anon drawing deep and hc|gvy sighs. 

1 wias almost tempted to laugh at what seemed to me 
an absurd piece of sensibility ; but I checked myself in 
time, and only shrugged my shoulders. 

He followed me with wistful eyes as I proceeded to 
place it among its brethren on the shelf; and then rose 
and hastily wished me good-night. 

Just as we got to the hall-door, he suddenly recol- 
lected that he Imd left one of his gloves behind, and 
insisted, over-earnestly as it seemed to me, on going 
back to look for it himself. Presently he reappeared* 
with it, wished me a hurried good -night, and departed. 

‘Well, wclll* said I, half aloud, as I sank down 
among the cushions of my studying-ebair, ‘ it is really 
incomprehensible how a man of sense like Br Manutius 
can take the loss of a book so much to heart! Why, 
really now, I believe I have pliilosophy enough to— 
to* The remainder of this reflection perished still- 

born ; for, at that instant my eye was arrested by what 
seemed in the distance to be something like a hiatus 
in tlie close files of my sacred shelf — a prospect which / 
sent a chili through me, and made me shake and shiver 
like an aspen-leaf. 

I snatched the candle, and flew to the book-c(^. 

! The fatal hiatus was there in all its !tpdeou8> reality — 
my pearl of great price was gone ! It fiasHed upon 
me in an instant who was the spoiler. I«knew at once 
who it was that had thus traitorously outraged my 
domestic iieartn. This, forsooth, was the gloi^ he hsid ; 
forgotten! ‘A glov^ without its fellow 1* added 1 
bitterly. But what Bho|Lld I do ^ Bush on the instiuil; 
to histhouse, drag hud from his bed, and force him to T 
surrender my treasure? No; that would be too^road ; ^ ' 
a proceeding. Perhaps he had only borrowed and ; ^ ; 

would restore it in the morning. Borrowed it ! 1 i; : ! 

a likely story 1 No njgtter, I would wait till mdmlag; i ■ 
And BO I did wait, passing the night wearily eiiQOdb.f ^ 

Next morning, ! found myself betimes at ^ i 

or the Bev. Dr ^^nutiu8. 1 come to 

rescue my abducted volume at aU hasia^a ; , sb fet 
look ^ it. Was Dr Manutius at hbw f 1 inqiAfed 
in as calm accents as I could comniaiid/ 
ha<!P*gone away that monnng ; earjjr. : ‘ ® 
almost shrieked— ‘ gone 1 WfiTO ?^when IMidw ? 
what did he mean?— what he ahoutf *^^et 

had I done to him to Aeserre^sulbstreatment ?^^ 

I ever izguret^ him ?*-«-and iam to dW iSm 
to the utter confoendu^ i W 

Would! ■ sit-.., down fo»:A;isbibe»t?4^bbi | 

gidis of watery i poBcbman; 1 1 











W be ocai'tidiily by tbie 

■>freek.- ' '-■'^' "'■' 


||, 1 »e^ npt Bay whet a T^wtehed that was for 
If;^e^wj|iat a wreek of liopes and IfearSl At times, 
when the-: fatal hiat\«8 mpt xny eye, I felt 
'llgte a liQtiess robbed of ohe of her Vhelps, and rayed 
^against parsons In sheep’s clothing: At other times, a 
' nS^y despbnding fit would come over me, and I would 
I slt gaaiiig at the vacant space with feelings not unlike 
'v with which the empty clJair of a decea»id friend 
iSTegatded.' , 

^ ‘Wen, slr,^ihat wenry week came to an end at last, 
;/ and ai an Unnatui^AlIy early hour in the morning I was 
Sthitding before the hall-door of this literary privateer. 
Too <:»iBi8 was at hand.— Yes, he w'as at home. Would 
li walk in? I pushed past the servant, and walked 
straight into the parlour. 

He was seated at the table writing, and, on my 
entrance, rose to meet me. 

^You are welcome, my dear sir,’ said he, putting 
out his hand ; ‘ I am very gl^d to see you.' 

* So am I,* I replied, rather bluffly — * very glad ; 

and, by the way, if you have quite done with my book, 
you wouid oblige me by letting me have it.* i 

Heclooked at me rathc^’ puzzled for a while; and 
then going to the book-slielf, brought over a work I 
bad lent hipi a month or so before. 

: :*/What stuff!* exclaimed I indignantly’'; S*ou/jnow 
very well this isSnot the book I want.* 

■ ■ Yli'en what other w^ork have I of yours, pray?’ 

'I was petrified at this brazen manner of carrying 
it off 

* I>o you mean to tell me,’ said I, speaking very 
slowly, and fixing my eyes upon him — ‘do you mean 
to tell me that you never took away my Elzevir from 
my house?* 

He turned deadly pale at this thnist, and hung down 
bis. head without speaking. At length he faltered out : 

‘ ^'hls is a very poor joke, sir ! ’ 

^ * Yes,’ said I vehemently, * it is a very poor joke— a 
mean and a pluful one! Come, what is the use of 
tl^ese tricky evasions? Speak out like a man, and 
tj^l me what you have done with ray hook !' 

fie turned paler than before. 

‘I have not been well of late. Leave nv? now, I 
beg of you— leave me ! ’ 

Sot without my book! Take care*— take care, 
|^tor«»Manutiu8, what you are doing; don’t drive 
Uib' to extremities— to (here I almost dropped iny^ 
voige to a whisper)— to— expose you ! ’ a 

* I am very ill^ leave me, if you please!' 

^Vejy*wdl, very well,' said I, putting my hat on, 

and ‘Striding f^iously of the room. ‘ On your own 
head As I paced down the ave^e, I believe I 

was beside myself with rage. It ajcmed so 

monstroua that a man calling hiipself my friend should 
sii^tly j^ssets hioMisif of and Retain a book belonging 
t^ andther person*— all from his nmnia after rare books ! 

All my pains and anxieties, and all my 
stepless nights, to have my dearly purchased treasure 
torn from mo in this lawless manner. ‘Hever mind,’ 
said I, ,compre8Bii^ my hat over my brows, as they say 
in the novels ; * he Sliaw pay for this yet. I 'll make him 
dliigorge his plundet^ ilf there’s law in the country !* 

A* *ui . — ‘T t^s amUble frame 

certain fox-hunting 

„ it ^c^ms, hem the 

hlanutivis in fto y&ty hijgh kstimatiofi. He 
p^t^lyed^ihy exclt^ state. ‘ What!’ sidd^iie; 
with the doctor, as usdal ;^^ and with 
_.ded to crosfi-exaihme untfl I was 
’hdfdld ^ hvn the tale of thy wonis. I 
">t>^wds, for I had* inihnded to have 
jttt Jh my angry mood, to hate a 
eibotr yras tod tempting to tesist; 
hd buyst into a triie hiittiiig 




,explhi^h''.^bf iaughteR'; .and'-’ dafr leie ' ;eab]|lmiiig'V^''f 
knew it would: end this way 1 IHdhV I Always 
he would comih’to be transpottody; ' ' 

It frll out that my tox^untihg friend skt next 
maiden-lady at dinner that day ; and to her he imparted ' 
a new and improved version of ^hat he had beard' in 
the morning. Before two days, the whole nei^ibour- 
hood were ‘in possession’ of the exciting narrative f 
and the history of my unfortunate Elzevir was bruited 
far and wide within the length and Veadth pf the 
parish. It is the brilliant Jesuit Strada wlio tfaaes 
the progress of a rumour— likening it- to tKe rain 
upon the house-tops, which runs on stow^ froni tUo to 
tile, until finally it splashes down into the bpenp^atrept;. 

And so the tale of Dr Manutius and my book 
crept on, and passed from mouth to mopth, until 
finally ct ^‘ame to the knowled^.o^iv;fl^^y<^^ 

Then came mysterious meetjj^ and conclaves at the ; 
vicarage, and cdose corresj^inaence ; and at last, one 
night, a dark rumour w'cnt abroad thrpugh the village 
that the liev. Manutius had been dismissed from 
his curacy. 

I was sitting in my little study that nigbffwben this 
intcUigence reached mo, and I confess it fell upon me 
like a clap of thunder. I felt myself to be a guilty 
being, thus to have sacrificed the welfare of a fellow- 
creature for a tiling of leaves and parchment. And 
yet, what right had he to help himself to my property ? 
He had unquestionably brought this disaster upon his 
own head. Still, I could not shut out from myself the 
thought that this was my doing — that my indiscreet 
tongue need not have published abroad the indiscre- 
tion of a brother bibliophilist — an indiscretion which 
certainly did not merit so weighty a punishment. 
And then there w'as the picture of the poor book^ , 
worshipper going forth with ignominy upon the world, 
and the finger of scorn and old maidendom pointed 
after him. Under pressure of these -weary thoughts, I 
began to feel dismal and uncomfortable, and turning 
to my usual consolers in such castes, went to my book- 
shelves for a folio of comfort and philosophy. As , I 
was drawing forth the reverend sage, somewhat 
impatiently, I confess, I chanced to shake tlie shelves 
overhead, when, lol there w^as a scuffling sound 
behind, and a volume clad in the familiar vellum 

raiment came fiuttering down upon the floor ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * : . : 

It was a wild raging night, and the snow coming 
down in sweeping drifts. It was nearly midnight by 
the time I had reached Dr Manutius's ; but even wheh 
afar off I could see by the light that glimmered ih^the 
window that my poor friend was up and making ready 
for his going forth. I must have presented a strange 
sight as I stood at the hall-door, all whitened over with; 
the snow-flakes, and colbpletely exhausted with ImttUng 
against the storm. I did not wait for expianatloxfs 
or inquiries, but walked straight into the parlotUr. 

fie had been putting together a few of his cheritMl 
books and rarities, and was now sitting back 
chair with his face buried in his hands ; and #£en^ on 
my entrance, he looked up, I was showed bjlr M 
change the events of the last few days had virrought iu 
his features. ^ 

I told him all ; and potored allmy re^ts and soifroVriil, : 
mingled witfr hitter invectives, against the lincohsoiottsl 
cause. I»told him that I should never fbr^e xhysi^lf, 
and that ^t should be a lesson to me tb my, dying 
day— that it was not too late, thank Heav^! ;>^ 
listened, and forgave I only gently wprbac^ 
for not having more confidence in him:; end 
parted that night, ot rather that ; L 

the precious Elzeidr 

him to accept and kew it^ in ^oken timt ' te 
“lyen- and -w- 

le ’’author:;.'.' 

Gouheoted^iBnd ;• 





OHAPBSRffS 


It iU TatiMr bordes^TfMA^^#^ 

;i;#iiti£attlM. I :wcre borne by maiiy.. a brow: ■ ".■'.•#■■ -V - , ' ; 

On their bx^W^weab early i^ * 

anc^ .tp add* ;^ X)r is now Dean Maaiitias» In their eyes a clouded light > * 

F.A.S,^a ^8tinctiaa,s I am happy tp say, I was xiiey looked generally grare, and sdiiie even BOtfS^ 
allow^to have somp aliare m obtaining for him m, perhaps theyjlhought of their lost comrades. 

sir, 18 the justory of the small quarto you (great captain’ onccOdcclaTcd that ‘the saddest ili{% 
no^! hold m your hand . ^ , on earth, ci/ler a battle lost, was a hnt.tif* ‘uiiftq « * ‘ ' 

— they probably felt that the next saddest thing to sudi ia : 

THE PRESENT AND THE PAST. parting af theirs had bcei!, was* the return. Had 

, . , . , ' ^ ^ « been French troops—we quote as our authority an office' 

Wj 3 noticed, in a former article, the- improved form, gallant 66th, on whose arm we leaned— a vaciaht 

4a all moral respects, which tlie wbr of the present space would have been left in elkcli ralik where one liad 
.assumed, when compared with the wars of the past; fallen, and thus visible and most affecting demonstra- 
and as we expressed the hope we all felt, that soon tion would have been given of the fearful loss the | 
‘out ofthis nettle danger’ w-e might < pluck the flower gallant cohort had suffered. Moreover, he observed, ' 
safety,’ that with a like imt)roved ^'rance they would undoitfitedly have been received 

aepect tre might enactlitejoicingg of the peace. '>y V',® ""I't *-s“PP08i“8 the caae the mme-^ho 

T J t.™ * r A would probably have made, at the moment of preseiifSng 

pe hope and the wish have hotli heen real scd. A arms, a resignition of the country into their Sire again, 
lady of noble extraction and delicate Jtfbits, but with „,ig imaginary drama; bat, after 

..the brave spirit of a Florence Nightingale, walked into all„ we prefer the Coriolarms’ nature, that 


safety,* w^Minniilh, that with a like impre 
aspect we might enact tiroiif'joicings of the peace. 
The hope and the wish have both been realised. 


the thiokes^and, apparently, lowest of the London mob, 
on the night of the flreworks, to note the state of the 
people more closely. Sfte was alone, and quite un- 
attended; yet she found herself as safe as in her own 


s Hates to have its nothiiigs monstered, . 

even when those * nothings ’aire, like his, glorious. 

And the march of the Guards ‘•Was altogether 
national, an^ therefore void of dramatic effect, but full 


drawing-room, and heard no word uttered which, she gte^^ling reality and feeling. One of expressed 
says, would have disgraced even the loftiest station, this very characteristic, funnily, to myasister. We had 
No oaths, no violence; no drunkenne8.s perceptible to been pushed forward by the mob, luid, consequently, 
her, but a civil people, looking with a gaze enlightened as the easiest plan, kept close to the ranks, and walked 
beybnd expectation upon the triumph science offered with them. She said to a soldier: ‘They dOivt cheer 


to celebrate the victory of the sword. 

On Wednesday, July 9th, w»e ourselves accompanied 


you half enough.* 

‘Oh,* h(^ replied with a smile, ‘it’s no use making 
a noise when a thing’s done.’ Was not this the spirit 


I the march of the Guards from Charing Cross to of a Cains Martius in an English breast ? 

Buckingham Palace, on foot. It was one of the most Nevertheless, the march was a very triumph in Qur 
touching spectacles ever witnessed, when one asso- way, and w^e could well dispense with many adjuncts, 
elated the memory of the terrible winter of lB5d with Fair women, bravo men, and loving hearts gave them 
that midsumntfer day’s triumph. Our readers have a cordial and grateful welcome •„ and we cannot help 
learned ito general details from the public papers; wishing— we would fain suggest the su«Scct-that some 
many perhaps witnessed it themselves; and all tliose 5? “"5 ®>^ti>ts would immortalise this march of the 
must Lve been struck hv the hush of the areat ‘ 


must have been struck by tlie liush of the great 
assembled multitude, and, if one may so express it, 
by the solemn sentiment which calmed their natural 
excitement, and gave a tone to their cheers. 


as truthfully, and then wc need not add it w;^ould also 
be done differently. 

And rihvr let us glance at the difference between 
these pcace-rcjoicihgs and the past, that we may again 


We waited a ‘lang*hour by St Martin’s clock,’ in judge of our progress; and in order to be ajicurate, 
the mob at Charing Cross, and judged it much as the wc will take as authority the oral tradition of the 


lady above referred to did. Once or twice, the line of survivors of the last war. 

. 'spe<j^tQre was broken by a rush from the Trafalgar *I remembeiy says the 
S^uaxe side; but the charge was generally made by — ‘I remember the rejoi 


rvivors oi tlie last war. 

‘ I remembeiv says the old lady to |rhom we appHfed 


i ^mre side; but the charge was generally made by — ‘I remember the rejoicings of tho^last peace very 
women, and was accompanied by peals of merry well. We lived near Portsmouth at the me, and the 
laughter, as they defied the police. These unfortu- allied sovereigns came to visit it. All day long, on 
nates were compelled to call in the assistance of the the one previous to their arrival, officers urode up 
mounted Guards, who forthwith caracoling gently in and down the London Road making preparations, 
froiffc of the aggressors, they retreated, though it w%s Scaffolds were erected befor^ the houses facing 
umuiing to see how the noble horses moved daintily the king’s liighway, 4dll' were crowded early on tW 
with er do harm. It reminded morrow. People were very smart for the cccasio1:i^ 

US of Bottom’s notion of the lion who should * roar you All— men, women, and children — wore very ugly 


iM: gently as guy sucking-dove.* 


embroidered ribbons across from shoulder to sh 


. During the quieter portion of the pause, the mono- From early dawn the troops waited to receive .the r^^ 
tony was broken by the sudden apparition of a little guests; one poor yotiffg officer sat on his hojrso at 
Icltief* in fUll highland costume, mounted upon a gate till he appeared quite faint with his long w^tc^ 
nwiryell^ pony. He wa^ apparently, aiW my husband at last went out and: 64fe^ Jdin 

WbhUd of only seven of age ; and as iq) servant refreshment. It was tkankftiily accepted, vUiidvab^. p^ 
in attodanee, a policeman stopped and spoke to courds, he cou^d not alight, the Othef 
We did not bear their conversation ; Iftxt the boy sandwiches and^ine to hiin on his V ,, ; > " ! 

l|H^t^4witli his riding^whip in the direction of White* ^t last there was a cry of tihe kinig ^ P 
,^n8w^red with a^r^^ con- an open carriage, attended 

as it did ourselves, that he* dashed by. It was speedUy by ^ 

«o, he was suffer^ I the whole royal party 




Government jlouse on the/^^fadeA 


^ 1 ' congregated ouUide, ahdi stfk^ '^ say^ ^ 

of endurance as wellas the royal inmates, bnei ah^ 

thgm,.;::; People, 




i- vere , «/' far - leM ‘"'polished 

^^^S|id[*'4;0ne' 'jn Toices. urould'^oall for. 

ebiperor pf Bussia^^ and that potentate would 
r '^ine forth on the balcony, unattended, and bow his 
^il^hend in acknowledgment of the greaay caps thrown 
' as a token of welcome : tHen tie whim would be 
: for the Prussian monarch ; antp Marshal Blucher, 

I Mo was tlie most popular of all the guests, was re- 
T peatedly sommoned by cries of “ Out Biowcher ! out 
BlbMh^rV* as they pronounc^^^ his name.. The two 
young princes of Olden*burg ventured into the streets, 
but remained only a very short time; for the people 
pmOhed them) tOf'^ see,jif they could feel like common 
fol^^as one cl* these rude welcomers told us himself. 
The skme complimentsTy doubt as to whether he 
: shared the ordinary conditions of humanity, was paid 
' , to Blucher himself afterwards. 

*Oiie can scarcely ime^ine such ignorance possible 
nbcji, but so it was. The lower classes were almost 
wholly untaught, the middle not much better instructed, 
considering the difference of station. Our own gover- 
fiess—who, from professioif, might be Supposed to bo 
well educated— spoke French so ill, that she one Say 
asked M. I’Abbd, who gave us weekly lessons, to s^u 
;;With her the next evening lon oyster-shells ! 

■ ‘Bfit to retuwi to the peace-rejoicings. There were 
: Illuminations aAd transparencies in all the streets; and 
: if any one^^ to leave his windows candle- 

. iesSf be would bc.ve incurred the vengeance of the mob, 
4uxd.(beeii thought an incipient Robespierre. Fireworks 
W^ displayed on Southsea Common; but they were, 
of course, not equal in variety and beauty to those 
which have been recently displayed in London. 

‘The rejoicings in the metropolis were #rery great, 
Md the entrance of the allied sovereigns was a sight the 
Mrld may scarcely ever look upon again. Wellington 
and Blucher rode side by side. The Prussian, twir- 
ling his huge moustache, and gazing with hungry eyes 
round him, observed that, “ it would be a fine city to 
sack I” One can fanpy the smile with which the great 
duke must have heard the observation. ! 

: ; ‘‘The French ambassador bad an illummation before 
, Ms house of the words “Peace and vjoncord.” A 
party of sailors reading it, and feeling themselves 
aggrieved thereby, knocked at tlie door, and insisted 
; on seeing the ambassador. They were admitted; and a 
' secretary, who spoke English, was sent to them to ask 
' what they required. “ That you won’t tell no lies,” was 
the reply, “but pull down that board outside. You 
hadn’t con^t^crerf at all, nor ever shall; and it’s too 
baip of you French rascals to say you diS.” 

‘Tbe aecretar/ perceived the blunder at once; but 
H waa valn^to argue with Jack; concord was 
' “ don^nered^ to bis ear; and the ambassador therefore 
' wisely had the oflbnding word removedf and^“ amity ” 
put in ito place.’ 

>The fiiPBt risihle effect of tlitf peace/ continued our 
Maerable informant^ ^was a* fnurked change ip the 
ladies’ dress, which certainly, till then, was singularly 
tasteless and strange. Riding^hats and melon-shaped 
bonnets gave way to the Oldenburg bonnet — a 
liead-dress resembling an inverted coal-scuttle — and 
faces were as miicb concealed then as they 
cappsed now. I cannot say that this was any special 
,:lt||i^ovement as to beauty; but it was at least corfii- 
'li^able and mode^, an^wos thought cliarming whilst 
fashion.’ ■ ■■■', f : ' ■%. 

; 'if peaceful progress elapsed fipm that 

itpWf 'M again called on to un8heati«C 

# 0 ; teWincU was done for all good and useful 
May as long a peace follow 
and-^ 

for monument V; ■■ ■ 
riieny nieetlogs,,, . 

w 'deltgbthil mehsures— ' ■' " •• ■' 


'■ m'ay ^ :We; ■ .'*sarti . .■ rijhtfy"' thb^ ''^precious ' ■ 

and thus render ‘ gAm-vIsagra wat ’ mote and mbfe ! 
improbable aiM uimeoessaiy, tilt it becomes a myth for 
poets, or a .Hreside tale of that whidi was, ahd^is no 
longer. ' 

G A I N S B 0 R O IT O IL^ y f y ^ 

The admiers of Gainsborough’s landscapes and' po^ 
traits are many; even their possesBors form a gobdl^y 
number; yet few among ui are acquainted 'with <tbe 
man’s history or doings beyond his painting-ro0m, and 
the present volume is intended to remedy this deficiency. 
Its materials were collected by the late Mr Fulcher, 
sometime mayor of Sudbury, and more widely known 
as a gentleman of taste and talent. A townsman of 
the pivnter, the task seemed but 

a sudded death brought hii^oours to a premature 
close, and the finishing (rfnne work was left to his 
son. Author and editor have acquitted themselves . 
Tvell; the read^, whether artistic or not, will , find 
much to amuse, and something to edify, in its lively 
and comprehensive account of Gainsbofbugh’s life 
and times. The artist lived in the noontide of* George 
111. and Queen Charlotte, wes the son of a woollen 
manufacturer — when shrouds were by law ‘appointed 
to be of that material — took to painting from boy- 
hood, studied under the eccentric Hayman, never 
went to Italy, and was lucky beyond the common lot 
of painters. He married prudently— <x)mmenced por- 
trait-painting in his native town — ^removed, first to 
Ipswich, and then to Bath — became fashionable— >nfadc. 
money, and kept some of it — finally removed to London, 
and died the court-painter. For a more enlarged view 
of Gainsborough’s biography, we refer our readers to 
Mr Fulcher’s volume. Our own limits admit but few 
and scanty extracts: some things, however, are too 
good to be passed over. 

It appears there was a latent mechanical genius 
in the family. The artist’s brother, Humphry, a dis- 
senting minister, experimented largely on steam, and, 
his friends believed, bad anticipated Watt. But a 
much larger amount' of local tradition and rerneni- 
I brance was found to exist concerning John Gains- 
I borough, popularly known as ‘Scheming Jack,* from 
his numerous and always unfinished attempts at 
mechanical invention. To this branch of study he 
did not confine himself, though iron wings, self- 
rocking cradles, and cuckoos that sung the year 
round, are reckoned among his performances. Jack 
painted also, and, if he did not become an academiG|j[an, j 
had the knack of managing niggardly employers. 

‘ Upon one occasion he was waited on by the lanqii^ I 
of a village-inn known as “The Bull/' who was am-? , 
bitious of having a new sign " by Gainsborough,” but 
restricted the price to twenty shillings. J ohn demanded' 
thirty : Boniface, however, was inexorable— -he wmild 
not advance a single sixpence. The artist desextbed ifi 
glowing colours the prospective merits af the 
and, in addition to other recommendations, mentioned 
that the bull should be drawn fastened down ^ith a 
gold chain, in itself worth ten shillings. Still tbe 
landlord would not raise his terms. The bargain waif 
struck, the sign painted and hung ujf befbre the aie^ 
house, where,, it swung to and fro, «tbe admiration of 
the villagers and the envy of all the other pubUcans, I 
till a heavy shower falling one night washed out 
every vest^c of the animal. The landlord TO great 
wrath waited upon Scheming Jack for an explanaliom 
“It is your own fault,” saM the iiidlgnaat pitinterj^l 
“I would have chained him dowii for ten 
you would not let nie ; the hull flnd^ hint- . 

sell at’ liberty, 'hasjmnv; 






;,jisidpu^^ ii^ desrt«mp»,hMit«Makof 

■ Am ijundJljr incideRto of fbo arti»t*« unkno^ 

. days ia Ips^felij (^pmes the following ‘ A wealthy 
'squire, in. the vicinity, having heard that Gains* 
.borough the painter was in Ipswich, sent one of liis 
servants with a message that he desired to speak to 
him. Gainsborough speedily attended the summons, 
picturing to himself, in the meanwhile, life nature of 
the work he might be required to perform; whether 
a /amUy portrait, or view of the domain, which in- 
cluded* a noble mansion, lofty and picturesque trees, 
>rith deer in abundance grazing beneath the spreading 
ipliage. Arrived at the hall, he was ushered into the 
presence of his new patron, who received him as 
patrons are accustomed to receive their protc^ges. 
GainslMiura|SliV|uy}ot surprised at this receptjpn, and 
only tliougnrilrtE^SHi^ss for which he wa# required. 
Tlie > squire, having o^hod a window leading to the 
lawn, requested the painter to follow him, as the latter 
not unreasonably thought, to point out^ some advanta- 
geous spot from which to take a view of tlie mansion. 
He listened to what seemed a rambling calculation 
as to the dimensions of the doors and windows, the 
number of palings round the house, the broken panes 
in the garrets and hothouse, till the squire, turning 
to Gainsborough, requested his estimate for repairing 
the whole. Soihe moments elapsed before the awful 
conviction struck the aspiring genius that he had been 
mistaken for a painter and glazier / And a look of 
acorn at the squire concluded the scene.’ 

The painter’s pride and temper were, however, still 
more signally displayed in the days of his fame and 
fashion. * Commissions for portraits now flowed in so 
fast* that, with all his rapidity of execution and untir- 
ing industry, he was unable to satisfy the impatience of 
some of his sitters. One gentleman lost his temper, 
and inquired of the porter, in a voice loud enough to 
he overheard; “Has that fellow Gainsborough flnislied 
my portrait?” Ushered into the painting-room, he 
beheld his picture complete. After expressing his 
approbation, he request^ it might bo sent liome at 
once; adding: “I may as well give you a check for 
the other fifty guineas.” “Stay a minute,” said 
Gainsborough; “it just wants the finishing-stroke;” 
and snatching up a background brush, he dashed it 
across the smiling features, indignantly exclaiming: 
“ Sir, where is ray felll>w now ? ” ’ 

Gainsborough could use the pen at times with as 
good effect as the pencil, though his literary attempts 
were restricted to private circulation, and generally of 
the* satirical order, Fijeber, the hautboy player, who 
afterwards became his rather unwelcome son-in-law — 
for the musician was anything but steady — delighted 
in steeda more spirited than he could manage. ‘One 
^y; having an engagement at Salisbury, he mounted 
a ftiyourite mare, and was riding over the platn, 
when he overtook a heavily laden wagon. The horse 
rignifled its ^sapproval of the unsightly object by 
Tarieiii siaecaio movements, and, suddenly starting 
Into a^gaUop, X'ischer was thrown. Fortunately unin- 
jured^ he again pursued his journey. On arriving at 
S^tbnry, tlie musician, in a Letter to Gainshorougli, 
jestingly alluded to the morning’s disaster. A day or 
two after, he received a rough sketch, wherein his own 
prostrate form, the broad- whe^ed wagon, the grinning 
wagoner, and the retreating, horse, made *a picture 
worthy of Bunbury, Beneath was written*the fallow- 
ing metrical advice;-*^ ' 

i; A 

A 'warning sfe^ ■' " •' 

'A- 

■ ■■ 'more ■■ tender; eenrim^ts, Gasns- 


lyottth, Hi^manj was aiiiate#/i?lWi8Vand1r^^ 
if possible, have an enoooiiter •snitn-: a sittej befeiie 
taking his portrait. TbeijjS is an iht^sting anebdote 
of his taste and fbeling, given on no less auriiqrity tiian 
that of the Princess Augusta, who told ft to hir 
when sitting for her picture. ‘ One of the Uttle j^inties 
died while Gainshoi^pugh was at Windsor, and 
after, as the king passed by the room in 
painter was employed, he saw him at work. The kfhg. 
desired § page to tell Inm to^ discontinue painting for 
the present. The page hesitated—the king repeated 
his comnxand. “ When your majesty knows what Kr 
Gainsborough is doing, I am surq ”^ — s The* king; 
understood him — Gainsborough was making a portr^t 
of the dead child.* 

"We w'arn our readers that there are a hundred 
times the good things we have quoted to be found 
in Mr Fulcher’s volume. The stories of Bath sitters, 
with Sterne, Hichardson, and Garrick among them ; 
the patron ‘who was perpetually imagining insult, 
and could snifi‘ an injury from afar;’ the brollmr- 
artist whose poverty obliged him to manufacture 
wMstcoats from the canvas of his pictures, but who 
^ved to marry a jointured widow ; and tlie good- 
natured gentleman who ^remarked of his political 
opponent when painted with his grey^ioimd, tlAbt ‘ the 
man wantdd execution, and the dog "t^anted hanging ; ’ 
are subjects that might amuse even sea-ftde r^ers: 
We must also mention, that there is a complete and 
very accurate catalogue of Gainsborough’s paintings, 
with curious and sometimes interesting notes, and lour 
good engravings. 


WE FLY BY NIGHT.* 

Wk suddenly received from home the intelligence 
that my father had been taken seriously ill, and 
had expressed a wish that we should return. The 
necessity was so urgent, that delay was not to be 
thought of, and w^e started the very same hour. It was 
a sad journey we had to make.* A few days before, 
it had thawed, and had then again fVozen hard ; now 
the snow fell in thick flakes, and the weather was 
piercingly cold. My anxiety about my father left me 
no rest, and Axinia longed eiuniestly to be at home, 
and beside the sick-bed. We determined to travel the 
night through ; and w^e were the better, enabled to do 
this, as towards evening it having ceased to snow, we 
expected a moonlight night, and our driver, Bcj%ko, was 
well acquainted with the road. We were well furnished 
with furs, an# also with provisions^ for our jouraey. 
Before the night came on, wo had ^eached'^he wide- 
spreading forest -which separated us from our native 
home, and which stretches away in* the distance 
towards Lithuania, there to unite itself with tjie bound- 
less foreSts of that country. The road wo travelled 
was wide enough to receive, without hinderanc^ th^ 
complete light of tl^sfull mdthi; but the frequent 
rouglf places in it which had been caused by the sharp 
frost following immediately upon the thaw, ebecke;! 
our progress, and cost our horses the greatest exorl^; 
A perfect stillness reigned around us, which 
broken only by the trotting of the horses, and the heai^ 
breathing of the lady’s-maid, an old Frendn^Oihkh, 
wdio hod fallen asleep. My thoughts were hy the bed 
of my sick fathc#*, and ^elthen Axinia 


to shew an unusual kind of nneaifoieiig ; they snorted 
and chafed, and without befog fo^d for^the vmlp^foey 
galloped faster and faster* >Thej| were horsel^we had 
had for severol years, and wh^If could* be induced 
to go out or their fonud S{^:; i^ very 

— 




app«fu^.'^^p^« :iup4.' fpfit* 
.head.B... Tpund ; to . jook, 

ytmnpvn power 

l||^Xed;;:iKein .40 .reoewoo -.pxertipii..,*; f^rom;. .the^ 
^ forward* their p^o . aooii became bo 
ahd inpgular, that Bosko ifas ol^ged to uee some 
tttralat ; gave way |. ir is true, but not 

li^i&out resifitaiice> and with an appearance of the 
gieatest temiv too deeply engaged in 

ho? OTO thoughtB and ieelinga to pay any attention 
tp the altered behaviour of the animals ; but I, being 
, Ujied to them and their habits, felt agitated, and pre- 
piiiri^ as ; wer^ for strange and wonderful 

. 00014 ^^ old Hosko also appeared now to be 

' ^ a certain uneasy feeling. He looked back 

; ' f^^ral times pulckly, and seemed to be listening ; 

; horses the reins, so that they were 

to go at their own aficed, and olF they set at a 
i; ' fhllsgaliop. I was so seated in the sleigh that by just 
; : tiirning my head my mouth w'as close to our driver s 
aar. *What is the matter, Kosko?* whispered I so 
: gently to him that it was* impossible for Axinia to 
catch "what 1 said. * You seem to be alarmed, and a^.if 
the nneasiuess of the horses had communicated itsc|f 
■ .- tpYOU/-; 

; ^Thd*'<>ld man^eonsidcred for a moment, and then 
ansivei^d me in’the same lovr tone. * I fearHhc evolves 
aim upon track; the cold has driven them put of 
the! iWopds, and hunger makes them follow us; and if 
tiipvBpe^ of the horses does not save . us, wc are lost.’ 

1 liiave since then led the life of a soldier, and have 
; liipheld 4cath in its most fearful forms ; but never in the 
'^Ick of the ba^ roar, nor in front of a flaming 
ever feel the terror and horror I felt 
moment. My first thought was my sister. 1 
saWj in imagination, hej delic|ite, lovely form torn by 
the teeth of the monsters ; I saw them appease their 
hunger with sanguinary delight 1 had often hoard 
that these creatures pursued their prey with an 
obstinttcy and a spepd which made it impossible to 
escepe feom them. If our horses could hold out, w'e 
^ be. saved, but I felt sure that th'ilr strengtli 

be exhausted before that of our jmrsuers, and 
we should fall a sacrifieo to them. 1 wore a 
Hbuntingrknife by my side, and had also with me a rifle 
‘ pair of pistols ; but my provision of poA der and 

bfldl was amall, and could serve only to bring down 
Ipme few of these savago animals, wliich I knew were 
to go out upon their nightly expeditions 
4li( .fio(^ of sever hundreds together. In the mean- 
ot^/l^sko dqove the horses onward %dth unceasing 
' spo^ ; but it wis not necessary to urge them much, 
of the terrified beasts understood 
the apprii^llilug danger better than we. I felt an 
iinces^il# to look back int^* the^ distance 

oi^er to listen, through the stillness 
soipe sound ‘‘that might confirm 
horror of our fate. ^ 

/ ^ saw and heard plainer than I. *Tliey are 
opufing— -they are coming!* whispered ho suddenly. 
‘i>Q«*t you hear the rushing and panting? They look 
’ like a dark shadow as they come up out of the valley. 
Xt is a pack of more than a hundjfed.’ 

. X now skw whatvIMko*^ quicker sight had already 
4^ With a Btrkh^ gliding motion, an enprmo^ 
IMUt^ mass came nemfer and* nearer; it passed so 
snow, that one cou^ not exactly 
manner of its motion* and became 
■;eVliSl^t;:4hfU» it would very ^.on ; ovett^e , our horii^ 
kbich was banning to give wa(j% 

■•. sounds broke through. the stillness of 
• to be 'seiit ' -forli': from, ■ the. 
tesembled. sometibiM a gximt-:..' 
pmnfu^ baijqt. 

Agopy.- -...^AkinJa'i'iftHl;' 


threatened US. •' I could already , dlstlug^ish the s^ar 
rate groups of the eager monsters; already seyeralhad 
burst forward, out of the ma^ . and were witl^n guu-i 
shot, of our slrigh. I raised my gnu, edeke^^^ 
aimed at the foremost of the creatures. * Stoop dpw^l *! 
cried I to kxinia, who had started up as if frighteue^ 
out of a dream. She looked at me inquiringly, but it 
was evident from my actions that this was no tipe 
for questions. She instantly bent down her hejad and 
shoulders; my gun went off, and the foremost and 
largest of the animals fell to the earth. My shot had 
waked the lady’s-maid, and she began to.screaui, 
thinking we were attacked by robbers. 

* It only the wolves,’ said I^ s jy % ; ^ithy ,y^ni8bin 
coolness. • ‘ We are rid of onegjCutaVunc^^ ptUers 

will be our faithful companieiSuntil * He. said no 

more, for he did not wish the females to hear, the 
worst. In the^eantime, the horses, startled by t|ie 
report of the gun, darted forward with renewed vigour, 
whilst the wolves made a stop to gather «round the 
dead body of their companion. 

* It will not last long,* muripiired Kosko to himself. 

‘I know them; they will soon be close behind us 
again; and thoir perseverance will put the best horse 
to shame.* " • 

I now had an opportunity of seeing how great was 
Axinia’s strength of mind. She spoke w'ords of com- 
fort to the weeping lady’s-maid with perfect composure, 
and exhorted her to join her in prayer to Him. whpse 
will could instantaneously tame the wild beast of the 
desert. Slie sank on her knees in the bottom of thp 
sleigh, and beside her the lady’s-maid ; but the latter 
was not capable of collecting her thoughts to pray, 
and she gave way to continual lamentations, and to 
repeated denunciations of the journey itself. By this 
time I had reloaded my rifle, and it lay against jny 
shoulder in a state of readiness, whilst the horses were 
doing their best to escape from our pursuers. Then 
the rushing, snuffling, and panting drew nearer again ; 
the dark mass came on with wonderful speed, and 
1 soon perceived tliat a few of the creatures . had 
outran the others, and were approacliing with their 
gaping jaws extended towards us. A second ball 
struck the most daring of them to the ground. 1 
liopcd by this again to gain ''time ; I hoped that, 
favoured by the frequent stopping of the beasts over 
their dead comrades, wc might be able to gain the 
outside of the forest, and perhaps some human dwell-" 
ing. But how vain were qiy calculations 1 . Tliis 
time they did not remain nearly so long with 
dead companion as with the first ; I had scarcely ttifbe 
to reload before they were after us again* 

‘It is all of no use,’ whispered Bosko to me: ‘the 
hdl'ses cannot last much longer, and then we are lolf* 

And it is true that by this time there was %visibli| 
decrease in the strength of our horses ; ti^eir hi^a^lug 
became an anxious gasping, and thebr pace mist^adyf 
They did their best, for they knew that 
thirsty destroyers were at om; heels, and that 
speed could save us ; but their powers were b^osnkifv 
mom and more exhausted. Often had' one or bl’ 
them already fallen on its kn^s and tlien ipruhgi 
up again ;with a desperare efiicwL Wq were, 
in a fearful situation ; I trembled for Axlnia’s ^ 
for my owft . My balls brought down a & w ipqre^ 'bf 
our pursuers, but ihat no louger distw^ 
their chase. They were jidw c^ 
heavy breathing was more dMtiudMy 
sec their gaping jaws wltih thq rbws 0^^^ nSi 
an(. their . tonnes ' ^ 


t'lrb pls'tols^' ' Which^lH^;: 

M yet^ beert 

eb^ bf iny ItOBko had remarked. ' ■ ■ 

it jj® libp© left/ aaid he ; ‘ I remember 
tb'vbave 'gedn on bbr way here an nninlmbited hunter's 
htti, whinh cannot hoV be far off. If we: can succeed 
in %eebh5rig we are safe for the present; if not, 


Stirft'die pistols— then be compassionate, and 

^btir aister a speedy death, that she may not die 
by Inches under the teeth of the woltes ! * 

' I stared in speechless silence at the old man ; a tear 
ran down his cheek ; without speaking, he looked at 
me, a nd no dded his head, as if by that means to add 
force tS'lVIluiyi^lilii^ Never shall 1 for^t that 
moment ! A sliuddcr T9S|^through my veins ; I looked 
into the innocent face offty sister; I turned my eyes 
in despetatioh towards heaven ; it seemed to me that 
deKvei^nce ought to come, and must come, from 
above to that pure and pious being, who forgot all 
her car thljT dangers in her resignation tb the will of 
the Almighty, Then the panting and trampling came 
closer to us, and I sinv that the foremost of the 
creatures had reached us, and that they seemed to be 
smelling our carriage, as if they wished first to sec 
of what the freight consisted before they made the 
attack. With my left hand I seized the rcady-cockcd 
pistol, and with a searching glance I looked at the 
head of my sister, in order to select that part where 
dcifth would reach her the surest and quickest. My 
right hand had mechanically drawn my hunting-knife. 
A veil of blood ai>pcared to be drawn over my siglit, 
and through the blood I beheld the praying Axinia, 
the hiingry w-olves, and the wide waste of snow. Then 
one Of the creatures got nearer to our sleigh; it 
gave a frightful spring to clear its side, but my 
himting-knife caught it in tlie fiank as it sprang, and 
it fell dead before it readied us. Axinia had sunk in 
terror by the side of the lady*s-maid, who had long 
sirice been cowering in the bottom of the sleigh. 

* Well done ! * cried Eosko to inc, with all the spirit 
of a young man. ‘Spare your powder, and use your 
knife ! I can see the hut now. Hold out only a little 
longer, and then we shall be secure.* Then the bloody 
veil fell from before Jny eyes, and it became again 
light within me ana around, llosko fiogged the 
horses unmercifully, and once more the faithful 
beasts made incredible exertions; it seemed as if 
thejf ' felt that this was the last piece of service they 
should ever render thei^ masters, and were therefore 
willing to put forth their last strength. In the me.an- 
tihie, I had put the pistol in my breast-pocket, and 
stood upright, with the gunstock held up in my hand 
ready to strike. Whether it was that this threatening 
attplde mad an impression on our pursuers, or 
wHatber the accelerate speed of our horses was the 
but so it was that we began 
i^a^e iho savage monsters a little behind, and we 
a riight^^b situation invaluable, advan- 

AeUi. T looked around me. There stood 
; the' d^^ open; and Hosko gave a cry 
jqj?, as with Itis powerful band he drew up the 
^ his seat, €aying; ‘We 

ifce and inte the hut; 

not a moment to be lost! " Ilat |lready had 
A^inliii with wonderful energy, sprung out of the 
thdi hut ; Boskp followed her, carrying 
ll#hg ladyVTnai^ the last. As I was 

^ bid man snatched the gun out of tny 
again. ' 'tiTboked after bint^in'' 

' Wolves '.' were . commjg 

)il!^;;ithte.bi^:-ahd J " 'knew ■ ihat.'they - Wbual.'.. ^ 
'^•T : .aft^ ^ 


:5vilh ' iwd- .butt ■■ ■ ■' 

again ihta a fiAl grii#, and: 
as two of the savage-beastii^made a sj^gg tpwiM 
hut. With two blows of the 
struck them both down, and then 
again; and just jhs the foremost of the Uafek rWao M 
the but, and would have pressed in, wB ' pUSti^Hp' 
the strong oaken door, and bolted it with the 
bolt, which, providentially, we found still there* ‘ ^ f 
I should in vain endeavour describe the f^Iidga 
I experienced at that moment. Many years liarb 
passed away since that time; I have gone thrdu^' 
much that was calculated to try tlil ^ouf; but ncvCf 
had I feelings equal to these. The purest joy at 
the deliveranco of my sister took possession of tne; 
and with it the feeling that I^had sinned against 
the greatness and the goo<Jpess of the Almighty. I 
felt the utmost contrition; I dared not apeak to 
Axinia, whose confidence* in heaven had never forthe 
moment forsaken her, and wlio at this moment, atid 
with a steady voice, was offering thanks for hCt 
merciful deliverance. Tlfe snuffling and rattling 
the wolves at the door roused me from the trkhr 
of thought into which I had fallen. Eosko had had 
the presence of mind, whdii he ran back to the 
horses off, ^nd thereby give them the fiance of saving 
themselves, to snatch the lantern from sleigh, 
and bring it with him into the hut. We now began 
to examine the interior, to see wheilier we were in 
sftfety ; and as we did so, we licard the low growling 
of the wolves, which continued jumping against tlm 
door, and climbing up against the windows ; " bat 
fortunatelj’’ the windows were fastened with very 
strong shutters. Mud- walls surrounded us, and a 
bank of earth was built against one side; a little 
half-rotten straw lay in a corner, and by the ^de 
of it lay an invaluable treasure, a heap of firewood,' 
sufficient, in all probability, to save us, during fbur?f> 
and-twenty hours, from the severity of the frost. Thiai 
old servant lost not a moment in making use of .the 
discovery. A most grateful fire soon flamed in the 
middle of the room, the smoke from wfaiuh yent 
upwards, and found an outlet at one of those openings 
in the roof which usually form the chimney in these 
hunters" jiuts. I now breathed more freely, and goii 14 
look^morc calmly upon ray sister, who had sat down 
quietly upon the earthen bank, and was engaged in 
endeavouring to restore the fainting lady's-maij^, whom 
Eosko had placed tliere wdien lie carried her ihi With 
the help of spirits from Eosko’s flask, she at 
last succeeded ; and we all gatliered i^und the fire, Hie 
benefleial effects of which soon gave us newdife ; and 
wiiilst we listened to the savage growling of our fearful 
enemies outside, we congratulated ourselves upon:- 
having escapdfi from them. The French woAianj hpW ' 
that the paralysing effect of the fear had left her, 
to (fescribc, with astonishing i^plubility, all she^bid-i 
suffergd, and how slnf Tiad expected every I 

see one of the monsters spring into the sleigb 
swallow us all up. I sat liolding Axinia*3 haitd^^ 
mine, and an expression of unspeakable joy 
be seen in the faces of ns both. Old Eoskb 
appeared unmoved at the favour whM^h'i';lhto,''i^ii'^ 
shewn us ; be sat looking witli gl6omy th^ghliftilhjSSS 
iAo the rising Janies; his brow ura« 
time to time he sbool? his lilad. 
heart, resounding from a distaheOj po 
piercing a cry pain, that we atr'Uacb 'other in 

aUbnishment, and Axinia crept 
aafety. I had never heard a siOfUUd^ltk^^ it - Igsfore ; it 
could be the tones of no i hUfhfln beiUg thitlW^lerced 
the air with so much ^ 8tirengtbf> gnd knevir' clf no 


the air with so much ^ atirengt^i gnd knmk' Uf no 

animal the crji of whicU it 

but the piteous Stress 

of that tone, cofitihUed 

hUd ipiio uneUid)y^k»ku:rdi^'^ was l^ldbg^ 




















;aiid it ftj^piltoed 

irf the iWve^ 0ttndea 10 directly 

v^eig^botbrliood: Old Boiko came back i^om the 
Wm 'aad be lOiiit have seen ii^ the expreaBion of my 
^■*SfS|tt| KBL interrpj^tSon as to the shaking, nnnii^tural 
, ;|3ps:#e:bBd' beard, ' :■■■■*■ 

li^ ?^bor Alexander I all is over with him I The young 
heait was full courage and fire, and no doubt fought 
his blood-thirsty enemies braffely with his hrofa; but 
be. was' o to give way ; the numbers were too 
g^teat ibr him. Yes, sir/ continued he, * that dreadful 
^y^aimotin^ to Cts thcf^deatli of your favourite horse, 
i rnW he^ which pierces to the very soul, 

W battle. It is peculiar to strong young 

f biiitos* which part hardly with their life, and struggle 
death to the last mqment. I will lay any wager 
it iwent easier with Cynthia; she was weaker than 
Ai^nder, and older too. Bht tins much is certain, 
'that the poor animals have become a prey to the 
wolves, which are at this mopent engaged in devouring 
ibem^ and tlierefore leave us in peace. At this moment 
there ate but few of them about the hut; the great 
ari engaged in their horrid meal. They wdU 
soon ^tum, however, niAe ravenously hungry and 
more bIood*thirity than ever ; for this 8lig\it repast is 
aUlficient ol)}y to stimulate their insatiable appetites. 

Ube old man had spoken truly. We sat still, and as 
if waitbig round\hc fire ; and a few moments only had 
poked WheO we again heanl the feet and the panting 
of the wolves close outside; then they came bursting 
.agiiiinst the door and the window-shutters ; then the 
ipwkling became louder; and we could find that, with 
^ jsevriy excited rage; they were trying to climb up the 
door-posts and the mud-walls in order to get upon the 
rooft We were in the most anxious suspense. Our 
eyes were fixed on the opening in the roof just above 
us, through which, when a puff of wind parted the 
olond of smoke which went up from our fire, the star- 
light heavens looked brightly down upon us. A fresh 
|; cohunn of smoke was just about to twirl upwards, 
•; "irhen thbiJadyVmaid uttered a loud shriek, and, point- 
itig Vitb' hbr finger to the roof, fell siieechless on the 
giotmd. A fearful sight was before us I Four wolves’ 
j hk^% with bloody jaws, and their tongues hanging out, 
their white rows of savage teeth, were ranged 
lOfiad the edge of tlie opening, and looking down, 
with glpwing eyes, into the fiames l>eucath. Seen 
thriough the smoke as we saw them, they looked like 
delgbos^ Atthis unexpected sight, only ^sko retained 
hitpimsenee of i^ind. He threw a fagot into the fire, 
have nothing to fear from these four ; 
th^ do fire; it dazzles them, and tlicy will 

hot bo kfie to see us.* But suddenly there came a 
loiad efi# ht the weak rafters of the ^oof;i three of 
the mmistets disappeared, but the roof gave way irnder 
the four^ aiid hung^down wjthin the cabin, wiiilst 
tS^matHsre efadeavoured in vam\o cling to the mfters 
which kept breaking round it. It was very evident 
ti^t it must soon fall into the flames beneath. 

* Away tt6m tlk fire 1 ’ cried old Bosko to the two 
females, who^ terrified, fled into^a corner. Then he 
; turned to me and said : '* Bow shoot 1 Send a pistol-ball 
' in^ the fellow’s b^y;; tidce a good aim— hit sure I ’ 

& seized the ymself, and kood by with it 
to strike a blow with tbd stock. We heard the 
with fear. It was df unusual and 
I obeyed mechanically t|e command of 
1 took a true biin# fired, and at fifle 
6 isattsChki^^ aidnial fell into riae burning pile of 
fiKim wliidi flew on sill sides firebrands, 
andjslarks. I gtarted ba<fis: from the 
^re W ok enemy bleeding, and rollhkt 
III# firebrands, howling Imrribly and 





:BMke kept his idace cottiageoskj^^lf 


;ik^;:the/s^ 6f'':the.';giin' mkei-w 


krlk knet ;h» dpkn again each >| 

time with a heavy idow, thke lay beast daad befbro 
us,' Its limbi stretched out s^ fhim ito bidy amount ; 
the burning wood, which, 
blood, gave forth a smothering. steam. 
always his wits about him, pulled it out' of the fire, 
and dragged it into the IhrtheSt GornCF, where be left it 
lying, Bayii|g at the same titpe that he hoped it would; 
be the only visit of the kind We should have during 
the night; ‘but the day, the day,’ ad<&d ho, in n low 
tone of voice, ‘ will bring us more of sudi ciistomlrs 
than we shall be able to master,’ * 

These words had reached my ears only; Axinxa and 
the Frenchwoman looked anxiously up at tlie roof, to 
see whether any fresh danger threatened us. 1 drew 
near to the old man, and led him far away from Axinia 
towards Uie dead wolf, as if I it ; 

and then I asked him, in an^der-voice, what were 
the fears he entertained forthe day, as I bad been 
in hopes that, when morning came, the wolves would 
forsake our place of refuge, and betake themselves to 
tho depths of the forest. 

‘And evert if tliat were to be the ca8&,’ said he 
gloomily, ‘ of what use would it be to us ? The horwses 
are dead; and liow' is a weak tender female, like 
Mademoiselle Axinia, to reach the outside of this forest 
on foot? In the midst of our endeavour, night would 
overtake us again, and tho wolves would know well 
where to find us. But any hope of the kind is vain. 
When tlie wolves have assembled in such an enormous 
mass as they have done hei'e, they are not afraid of 
daylight. So long as our stock of wood holds dht, 
our fire will protect us from any attack from above; 
indeed, I do not think another of the monsters will 
be bold enough to try the rqof again to-night ; but by 
daylight the flames do not make so powerful an im- 
pression on them. We must summon all our courage 
and all our strength for what may then happen, and 
prepare to defend the women and our own lives to tho 
last moment. But it will all be of no us^ of no use/ 
added he, in a tone growing fainter and fainter — * of no 
use at all ! ’ 

I had placed my whole confidence on the return of 
day; I had already imagined that w’^e were safe at 
home in the castle of my father ; but now all my hopes 
were destroyed — now, for the first time, our destruc- 
tion appeared to me to be certj^in — and again all the' 
horrors of despair took possession of me. 1 did not 
dure go near Axinia, lest she should guess, from the 
disturbed state I was in, w'hat was the truth as to 
our fate; I wished it to be kept from her as long^as 
possible, that she might contisue to enjoy the feeling 
that she was safe until the danger was realljr 
The liours passed anxiously and painfully by.' Akinia 
had fallen asleep, and lay reposing like an kg^l Of ' 
— lilsc a child who knows nothing ^ 
dangers which surround it. The ladyVmi^, too^ 
exhausted by her apprehensions and her exertions^ 
bad fallen into a kind of disturbed slumber or ‘Stupof, 
from wliich she every now and then avrbke in ' 
affright, raised herself up, and stared vacantly fit* 
the hole in the roof, and tlicn sink down 
seemingly insensible. I looked at Axthla, 
saw her smile in her sleep, it pierced me to tlto; M 
I felt oppressed within me, as if a heavy load 'Uy 
my breast from which I could not frcoi ; i jn 
meantime, pld Bosko tilently went Ott kheidiid: 
fin?, and appeared to be thinking ierionriy abouf 
position, although hi ^ not^OOmmUificatei^ii 
to us. He waS' Ttglbi in '' wikat :ka .'h^ 
wol*^es: not one'''ctf;'themi':'ap!peijr^ 
night at toe opening id ^ . - 

anh scraping, and puahU)f;-aiW 
growling, 


, ’it 'te;;nbii'Wi«pri^^ 







■ , CjEyt*©!^ ■ 


I ihould rememiifer lusenisa^Iy evm pArticttlftr,^ tiHM 
VQ ^en Mitered; tb^ daiigen of tbot naomeat 
such a0 :lro«14 m^ce »a imprestion upon a wholo Hfo- 
timo, howeYor. 1^9 m be. Before BobKo toid 
me -what we mid ^ 1 ^ to dread, 1 had longed for 
daylight to aretavn,; bnt now I could have wiabed that 
the night might be without end. But bow eenselesB 
was such a wish, for what Bhould we have^ined by 
it ! Xnatead of being torn *to pieces by the Wves, we 
should have suffered the lingering death of starvation, 
or at host, have been frozen to death ! 1 now felt 
without hope, and perfectly desolate. 

The stars became paler, tlie twiliglit appeared above 
us, the flames of the fire became less bright, and the 
day broke. Axinia slepVon ; the frightful howling of 
the wolves, the increased energy which was evident in 
Uieir m9lgi9|ntaMl^nd our place of refuge, not 
wake Jier; I saw that her lip^ moved, 

and tliat she was spea^g, and I drew nearer to 
understand what she said. * Bear nothing, Cassimir,’ 
said she softly, as if in a sweet dream: ^God is 
watching over us; a deliverer is nigh.’ I cannot 
describe theweflect which these words had on me, and 
liow they instantly filled me again with hope and faith. 
I suddenly felt myself influenced by a supernatural 
power. 1 felt quite calmed with regard to any future 
danger, and seizing the hand of tlio astonished Hosko, 
1 exclaimed in a cheering tone: ^Courage, faithful 
Koskol We are too good to serve as food for the 
wolves : a deliverer is near.* 

And be was near. He appeared in the time of our 
greatest need, when the fire, now grown pale under 
the light of day, no longer scared our hungry pursuers, 
whicli now dambered upon the roof in such numbers 
that it threatened every moment to fall in ufion its; 
and as we looked up, we beheld twenty pair of savage 
jaws wdde open, thirsting for our blood, and longing 
eagerly to devour us. Axinia had not awaked ; she 
slept as soundly as if convinced that the angel of God 
was watching over her. My vrliole being appeared 
now to have resolved itself into faith in our deliver* 
ance. I looked no longer at the savage growling forms 
above; I looked dn to the pure and innocent face of 
my sister. She smiled and moved slightly, and then 
awoke crying : * He comes I — we are saved ! ’ 

At that moment, we heard the report of fifty shots 
in the .forest ; a loud halloo and the harking of dogs 
resounded through tUb air, and the trampling of 
horses’ hoofs came fast towards us. My sister and her 
maid started up ; wo heard our enemies scrambling 
dowi^ from tha roof, we heard the iiowling of the 
Bcattoi^ wolves in the distance, and we cried: * We 
are saved!* 

Bpskq went and looked through the split in the 
door, said i * There is a wolf-hunt: the wolves 

hays^ and the hunters are just breaking out of the 
wooof ; yHe threw the door wide open, and we went out 
intojthe. space before the hut; freedom was again ours; 
and we liad tbe joy to see at the head of the troop of 
hoirseme)^ who had thus rescued us, the friend whose 
house we bad left when we started on our journey. 
,;HoW j|9 {i p(^§ible to describe the delight of our 
"tueetidg; or our We now related iu 

;hai|[ty ^Ords the Tearful c of the night; 

an4 our Mend told us that, shortly after oug departure, 
neWB hi^ been brought to his castle that a^herd of 
tydiveSy from the boundless, tbrests of Xdthuonia, had 
en^ei^rstlie forest through which we were* to pass; 

already cdi|^mltted:;:great destruction 
and 4eVailst^ thd inhaMtants of the imme- 
diate a genei^l 

tl^enn* He had been seized with tlm 
had seen in t : 
which we were exposed* 
He hid^^ all who were 


to iMtsten after wteVaeverslf:;^ 
in the vicuiijt/ desired to 
[their followei^ and to accompany 
These new-comers, however^ wished Jiot Jb out ' 
I upon the expedition until the next moruhig rbut;*^^ 
friend’s energetic diescrlption of the fearfld situatiim id. 
which we were in all probability placed, at len^ -’ 
prevailed upon them to make use of the 
night for the undertaking ; and thus were we savej;, 
from a fata at which the ifnaginiLtion shudders. 

A UNIVERSAL LAN(JUAXIE. 

Many are the attempts that have been made since 
the invention of printing by philosophers and enthu- 
siasts, to form a universal language—a language 
should be either written or spoken by the whole world. 
Some have thought it woulcf be a good thing for the 
sake of learning, some have desired it from poUtjBhl 
and social motives, and some have seen in it a means 
of promoting science and religion. Whether they were 
right or wrong, we do not Attempt to prove : w'e have 
our^own private opinion on that point, and i incline t6: 
tl^nk that if all the world spoke but one language, it 
would be less lively than al present. We wou^d as 
soon see all races Esquimaux, Hindooif Britonv Ac., 
w^earing the last fashion of Paris, as hear them speaking 
the same tongue. Nevertheless, tliere may 1^ some 
who differ from us in opinion. With Jhe Great Exhi- 
bition and the Grande Exposition, the notion *of a uni- 
versal language was once more revived ; and last year 
there was some talk of a committee or congress to meet^ 
at Paris for the purpose of considering the question, 
though we have not heard whether anything came of 
it, or whether the meeting took place at all. One tiling 
we know, and that is, that an earnest-minded Spaniard, 
the Abbe Bonifacio Sotos Ochando, director of the. 
Polytechnic College at Madrid, has actually invented 
a universal language, and has it ready for use at any 
moment. Judging from his own words, which we 
quote from a ErencU periodical, he has accompUsbed 
his task under a full sense of its importance* I was 
far, very far,’ he says, * from thinking that 1 mould be 
called to create a universal language: never had the 
idea of th^s new mission presented itself to me. The 
inspiration has arisen independently, and almost in 
spite of myself. It has revealed to me, by a sud^n 
illumination of my mind, not only a vague perc|ptioii, 
but the entire theory and mechanism of the language 
1 had to revei^ to the world; so that I have no 
other merit than the merit of patience, and fideli^ 
to the interior voice which guided or spoke within me. 
Hence, with very little science, with a wery humble ' 
capacity, and without the aid of others, I have been 
able to re|ilise*a truly colossal enterprise, to bring 
forth the richest of idioms, to lay the bases of l«hn , 
most immense of dictioTi|rieB, in gs little time as men ^ 
cmineu|ly distinguishedt even illustrious geniuses, ham . 
required for a sketch of a universal language.* , - ; 

From this quotation we discover the Abb<^ Sotoa 
be somewhat of an enthusiast. He, however, 
claim to no supernatural inspiration, but . belw^l 
himself to be simply th% instrument for performing soin! 
essential work. He believes the hunuiin race tO Jtoiatiii • 
ill Tts infancy, dqgtined to lone ag^vof iphyiieal and 
intellectual life, during frhich ilmo vViU »e 
tlie pibposed Idbguagc to became ttplveriai*;^ 1^ 
not a unity of laf^uage, as well as 
amfemeasures ? But the abbd;4oea not 
a language to be spoken evfnrywhmi^ and 
body. ‘I mean,' he say% fa laiiguai^ 

JOT understood by all who bnm ^ 
education,* Toahave take^i dill 
languages, would not. hiwe 
hsasmoch as idl ite 
[heoge tihe-scl»me‘of.Hin^iliSte 




-i 'v';- now,:it' ttesjSeW'3^^ ''.!|lm:|i||klial>et 

being :Oii»i(,tt^. 

a ;fiiad as in I'reiich; 

^ These are reprc- 

> 31 which remind lie of the teloj^aphic 

’ ]?rancQ; and as none of the | 

■ us, we c^not reproduee them 

herev lilvery letter has a special signification, according 
to its position iq the prord> To give an evamide, of 
i initial only : initial signifies always a material 

j thing/ unconnected with vegetable or animal life ; 

1 » living bciiy ; Jp that which concerns man materially ; 

Of which concerns him intellectually and intelli- 
I ; £/; that concerns the will; B, instruct 

^ ^ ;;£ion and its analog|)<^s ; Cy mechanical arts and their 
, :jdependenck8; 2), politic^; (?, military arts;* and so 
‘ dn. A little further wo find ; ‘ Substantives are always 
ipdtysyllables ending with a vowel, arid are declined by 
■ five cases, placing the terms la, le, li, lo, lu before 
or after the word. Adjectives are all polysyllables 
lading with n, and deolina&e by the terminations a, e, 

, 0 , «. Plurala of these two are formed by adding^the 

: Verbs are polysyllables ending with rr, 
vOwels determine the kind of 
and^^^^^ f, g, j the moods. All adverbs end 
^ ajd (dl prepositions are monosyllables begin- 
•^Wirig^with a consonant and ending with a vowel- The 
.t^juaottons eitd with 4 end the interjections with / ; 
i « 04 el, il, oV 
^ the new language maybe gathered 

.these few particulars. The grammar dififers 
i^teria|(4* from oidinary grammars, and, as is believed, 
but " few difficulties. We conclude with an 
'oilteriirit f^ the dictionary : 

; ■ A (nitial, A material thing: AB initialf material 
objects: ABA imtial, simple bodies or elements. 
Ahaha, oxygen : A6a/>e, hydrogen ; Abahi, azote : Ahaho, 
sulphur: Ahahu, selenium. Abaca, tellurium : Abace, 
eblo^ue: Abaoi, l)romine: Abaco, iodine: Abacu, 

■ And thus it proceeds, with a change of tlie 

Coming to n, we have — Abana, 
cadmium; Ahmiy copper; Abano, lead; 
ifij^riitxth. It is pointed out that by cutting off 
radical Aha, the final syllable would offey a simple 
. form of chemical symbols. 

vK ^ Whether the Abbe Sotos is to have peater 'success 
printed Paradm Lost phono- 
(i|il^upally, remam to bo seen; concerning which our 
v^iiieTOQrary Punch said that 2b?je«ic^miglit perhaps 
Im^^fk Fmatics. ^In any case, pur readers may entertain 
this specimen of a new language, 

^ a'3?afftian edi^^^ assures us is ‘ easy, clear, rich, 
iiOlOtj ; at once analytical and 

and only chilVs p^y for the 


' i AJTTIQmTT or BMOinXG. • 

; ^ Tlie question to^ smoUitigwas known to the 

aricients, has just been started in Germany by the publi- 
cation of a dra^n^ eontaiued in the Recueil des Antiquit6s 
[Suisses of Baron which represents two 

.pligeeta' in clay, v r|g^ ^e author expressly declares to be 
:Jdfijpking-plpes. ' '^lp|^thoi^ of the JfJi^ory of the Cati^on 
Griioj^ spokgn of tliese objects, but had 

them among the iristrumeuts made use ofby the 
The Abbe CDche*» in btsVorfc on ^bter- 
M mentions hayjng fqri|d similar armies 

fragments,. in,v;!tbe .Eoman necrt^olis 
he at firet, considered as bclongiog to 
:cefttury, or perhaps' tOitbe' time of Betiti.. 
ftV."- ■ ‘'^The '■ abbe, boWei^er/ ■ hft^^.dsj 
: On - reading "the- worlg' of' 'ifr;.;GoIfiii^ ■ 
. 2r%s in-: -which 

pipe!%'" 4isco.veice.diit'! 


have existed,';! 

WU3.OB, in his Archmplogy- 
was only inbmduced as a 
Wjlpa^ of narcQtibi already 

known to the ancieritg^iM^^^ Tllo pipeb found iu | 

Sco^nd by !llr Wilson n^Hfehaib le^ed fo I 

latter suhstaiice,, M. WoeehtW/ln ! 

of says that olsy-pipto foom sjtx i^^^.e^ 

in length Bad been found in tombs at Osnabruck, which ^ 
proved tltat; thc ancients smoked. M. JLeferstein, in. his 
Celtic Anti^uitiesy boldly declares that the Celts smoked. 
Klcmm, in his Bistory of Chrisiian Europe, states that* the 
smoking of intoiicpting plants was known to the Scythians ; 
and Africans long before the introduction of tobacco into ^ 
Europe. Herodotus, in speaking of the Scytluans,.doe.s not 
go quite so far, but mentions that the people spread hemp- | 
seed on red-hot stones, and inlmled the vapOnr n po t forth. 1 
It is iKc^.foro thought by Baron^i^M^ii^prtrifiir'that the | 
pipes of which ho gire.s the djglmng were used bOfiire the 
introduction of tobacco into^u;ropc.---Aries^^ef jinro- 
graph* 

PErtSfAN CEREMOKIAL OF VeLOO^. ^ 

On approaching a village, an dhfortunatc cow in the 
midst of the crowd, close to the roadside, wSs held down 
by the head and feet; when we came within a -yard or so 
of Uie miserable animal, a ma# toandished A large jmife, 
with which ho instantly, before there waa time vfor > inter- 
ference, severed its head from its body. , He t^n ran 
across our road with the head, allowing the blood to fiow 
on our path in torrents ; and we p^issed on, to encounter ' 
a repetition of the same cruel rites performed ori' various 
sheep. This ceremony was called korbany or saeridee ; 
these poor creatures having been immolutod in Qi^rM;hat 
all tiie misfortunes, evils, and disasters wldqh,mi|^^t Orer- 
takc us, should fall on them; and fall on ^em assijgredly 
they did. — Lady SheiPs Life and Hfdnners in Petsia! 

• TI.ME. 

WRlTTaN AT TUB OONCLUSION OB A VKA«,.; 

God’s sand-glass has been shaken — ^Lo 1 there falls, 

• Upon the distressed, upturned brow of Earthy 
Another of the year-grains. It is thus 
THme’s sands increase— liOw imperceplibly— 

Grain upon grain — till with their desett arms 
They gather in the empires ; and enclose; ' 
lu their long desolate wastes, all that is grand 
And beautiful— all cities where the kings 
Build for renown— for Time fnust— weary thought 
Ever destroy — vain man must ever bqild. ’ 

As traversing a Libyan waste, the stream, ' 

Nursed in the secret caverns of far hUla, ' 

Sinks by degrees into the liungry sands, -s : 

Till from the traveller’s it disappears; ; 

So in Time’s hungrier pharos sink ^ ^ ' 

The streams of human life— they disappear. s ., - ; 
Even while we gaze upon them. Are wy Iqjst : 

, Irrevocably in the aridiiess 

Of the increasing ages ? N.iy ! for lo^ ' ' ■ 

Wito weary feet emerging from the ;.fe' : ‘' 

The traveller, joy^nspired; beneath the ooOi ^ ' 

Of rooting palnis descries the pl^teous iiprj^^ .t t ; 
And knows it is the river he had lost^ . j\, 

There, in that Eden qf the wilderness, ■-■■i 

Strani^Iy restored I Upon the bdorotls ' " 

• Seated, he muses on that 'river for'-*' 

Away % over sinking— -on ■ 

. Its ]^urer Jife— for ,eyer rishig: peav i ■. -.i ■. ■ ■ ■ 

. * We areitlnat riyar-— we will :bejthat,.apy%iit..;.^ 

He erics: /life- jq the'dwert oftb^ years.- 

' ' TanilHar to'.M'lisad 

• i::- CeJoBtial::ty^0ii-idaw-teeak»t-%^^ 

:.; In purity, :iltotisad:%'''I>riai^?B-fotof^ 


striated. 




i THE WILD MlliJI OF THE WOODS. 
Nickkames, prejudices, and false theories arc often 
extremely long-lived, especially when pride or vanity 
helps to preserve their vitality. We have all a pre- 
judice against monkeys; and if you begin with the 
ugliest and the longest tailed, your dislike increases at 
every gradation as you%8cend to the wild man of the 
woods, who inspires you with indescribable antipathy 
because of his horrid resemblance to yourself. He 
. appears to stand on the utmost verge of what we call 
the lower creation, and impudently to claim admission 
into the human family. But we look at his long feet; 
his«gigantic liands, his colossal neck, his broad face, 
and the repulsive callosities which supply the place of 
whiskers ; and shudderingly push him from us, call 
him a beast, and shoot him. 

Among the philosophers of the last century there 
prevailed a notion, put forward half jocularly, but at 
botton^ perhaps seriously adopted, that men were only 
large monkeys which had worn oil' their tails by sitting 
perpetually on the rocks. The idea may ha ;e origi- 
nated in a strong love of satire, or in some dim percep- 
tion of the theory which represents all nature as in a 
state of perpetual develoiunent, evolving superior out 
of inferior things, though the germs of all qualities 
must liuve existed in the original fount of organisation. 
A partisan of this philbsophy would probably discover 
the first rudiments of a court-exquisitc in the wild 
man of the woods, who builds his house in a tree amid 
the ^ast forests of rulo-Kakmantin, which, in imita- 
tion of the early Spaiii^ii navigators, wc call Borneo. 
Tiiis creature, known among tjie natives as the Mias 
Papon,, hovers about the farms and villages, ns if 
obscurely hungering after human society. In muscular 
streflgth it far exceeds the Dyak or the Malay, and 
in all: likelihood would prove a formidable rival to the 
stoutest Cornisii wrestler. It even ventures to face 
the bear in the forest, and, unarmed, sometimes conies 
off victorious. 

Coxinected with this subject, oxf anecdote is related 
wliich may be werth repeating. A Dyak farmer, w'ho 
devoted his industry to the cultivation qf the sugar- 
cane, learned that a mias, who lived in his ngighbour- 
liood, descended nightly from the forest Jo commit 
depr^ations in his fields. Men ^ generally bold in 
defence of their own propelily. : worthy Kalaman- 

tinese, tlxerefore, taking up a sharp spiear, issued fokth , 
soou^aft^ dgrki and lay in wait fbr the robber, y t 
would be difficult to imagine a more lonely or exciti|g^ 
sltuati^'^;: mnw. ^ and fro ; he planted 


heaving in the night-breezi beneath the moon. For a 
considerable time he watched in vain : at lengiH he* 
perceived, sitting on the trunk of a fallen tree, the 
huge marauder quietly masticating the sugar-catie, 
the sweet juice of wdiich appeared to have acted upon 
hia senses like the flavour of the fabulous Jotus, for 
he permitted the vindictive farmer to approach and 
wound liim with his spear before he emerged ffom his 
reverie. Then, however, he started *to iiis feet, and 
looking about for the treacherous enemy,*6aw a large 
bear emerging from a clump of foliag%. There was no 
time for deliberation, or for asking himself the ques- 
tion, how the bear, possessing no missiles, could have 
wounded him from a distance. Like a true W'orrior, 
lie flew at the first foo that offered himself; and the 
grunting and growling of these fienie combatants, 
animated to the highest pitch of fury, suggested to the 
Dyak farmer the prudence of beating a speedy retreat. 
On returning next morning to the field of battle, he 
found the bear lying dead on the ground, and, at no 
great distance, the mias in the* same condition. It 
is probable, .however, that hut for the wound 
inflicted by the spear, the latter would ha|||^btcuned 
the victory, and gone back unscathed to his wdfe and 
little ones, who were no doubt anxiously expecting 
him in tfieir lofty dwelling. 

The accounts given of the dimensions of the mias 
are various ; some writers being inclined to exaggerate 
their height, and some very much to understate it. 
The truth apjpears to be that, like men, tliey di^r 
greatly in stature, certain iiidividuSiB not exceeding 
four feet in lieight, while others fall v^ry little short 
of six feet. Their habits and manners are an awful 
caricatur# of fliose of man. They ufter souAds which 
suggest the idea of an imperfect speech ; they build , 
houses, though very ^|ude ones, high up amid the 
branches of forest-trees, where they live with their 
females and their young; they traverse the woods by 
climbing from bough to bough, the females catr^hig 
their young in one arm, while they make their 
among the branches ^ith the other. The niale ru^ii^^ 
noitres the enemy adroitly from |^ind 
of houghs, and •will often Iqpe. ^ iu 

defence of his helpmate.* Occasiouiiily^ it 
carrj^off Dyafc women into the wodlsv and cbmpel 
tlx^n to live wllli them. Tliey CbnsiitU^ doubtless, 
the strange race of which so lUany wHd stUriesyre tuld 
lamong the Arabs, who, wUbn of 
vindian Archipelago, peopled: evei^j^ajid with 
and legends less lUSArvblfous 
meet us in the u the 


the green sugar-cane, *which lay wxti^iug iUid:j mArehant, im old wumao, and 





quee^ ft We- 

, ;|&^ l)M 0 ]ing csi woriiiiljc^ iNo^ iS6Qbt, . tbe^ Mosletti 
ambeUislM l&e anec^^ related to hioEi, 
ejcist^ Bome foundation for what 
fterecOTda * • 

If any man, like Mr White Selbome, were to 
take njp^, Ma mtdence in the Bornean forests, and 
Btudy th^re at his leisure the^haracter and habits of 
the wild men of the wo&ds, wc might probalAy come 
to understand them. At present, wc know little 
beyond the ilumhcr of their teeth, the colour of their 
hairi and the ugliness of their physiognomies. Have 
capable of cultivation ? Could they be 
aetid^red gentler, more^docile, or even useful, by careful 
iUltd consi^^ treatment ? Whether or not is it 

r^j^raiitted man to hunt them down like wild beasts— 
to shoot the mother with her little ones in her arms — 
to kill the fatlier while he stands up in defence of his 
fSuEUUy ? We once conversdd with a traveller, who, 
after having indulged for some time in the chase V 
1lie Mias*Papan, and brought down several individuals 
to theeground, uru* struck Vith remorse at beholding 
rolling of the eyes and the strong expression of 
i^ny depitf^ed in the countenances of the wounded. 
$e as if he*had been committing murder. The 
uuhappy wretches lay on the earth groaning and sigli> 
log so many soldiers pierced in battle ; and when 
tb^ hreatlied forth tlieir lives in blood, they seemed 
to put forth a strong claim for the forbearance and 
^in|»tliy of mankind. 

old writer remarks, tbat in length of time it is 
probable that highly improbable things should happen, 
and accordingly we think it not uuphllosophical to 
believe tliat the mias may, to some extent, be taught 
to speak. Various kinds of birds have been taught to 
imitate hu^ voice, but all attempt? to acquire 
lb^ iihiil1|K kno of their interior organisation 

hitvU It might be different with the 

jbiaa* He has, doubtless, a certain number of ideas 
^^iar to his race, and the question is, 'whether 
might not be multiplied by civilisation? We 
thi^^ a^ individuals of all races of the human 
Sp^Oies may be taught something, and what they 
they can teach their chiklren. In all 
other divisions of the animal kingdom, the examples 
aiu^ M as we know, of the transmission of 

aiuy eciiuireni^t from one generation to another. The 
iudiyidu^appead^ to be susceptible of improvement ; 
but the rsMSe^ so far as iatelligence is concerned, remains 
the same,. This constitutes t|fie distinction between 
mau and all other animals. \^uld the Mias Papan 
tma B second exception? We do not accept the 
testimony of the Orientals, but the Arabs pretend that 
the wild men of the woods exhibit some traces of 
religious practices. According *i;o these imaginative 
authors, they aBse^||^ in large numbers at the full of 
the moon, and bourim^ gesticulate tgwards its silvlr 
ePalgeuce^ .jllus .may be mere' fancy > but we do not 
>req]^ of their sharing in^our ideA, to 

murder g»e 

■ii^J^Au^^Ughtering of ^jthese. creaturesl' ■ If a very 
of science were' to' overtake ' in' the 
the- nJ)s.rigine8 of New Holland ' or New 
dumb, we- 
remorse^' 
him to Emrope 
- We;can easily imagiM'''; 


a X>yak linmr w fdr one of ^these forest ^ ' 

but^Uors and killing hhn hi defence of his sugar-canes ; | 
but we are Unable , to coxitethplate without horror a 
man, gun in hand, dogging a (feature very much like ' 
hims^ througli the forest^, through becoming 

guilty of hU death, to procime his skin for a museum. 

Though the poor wretch be dumb, he is not by any i 
means destitute of feeling. Chop lai^age or logic ; 
how we please, it is impossible to regard him otherwise • 
than as a member of some family : he has his -female 
partner, whom, in Jus own jargon, he may call wife; ; 
he has little ones whom, in the same dialect, he may ' 
denominate children ; and it is very certain that, what- 
ever he calls or considers tliem, he provid es cjq rjsfiUliL 
for theif q^aintenance, and has 
duty — ^perhaps a higher sensg^ffduty than the armed 
savage who tracks him through the forest for his 
blood.. The scientific assassin may look upon him 
simply as a specimen. But transport yourself in fkney 
into one of the vast solitudes in the interior of Eala- 
mantin, and look at a venerable old mias, sitting with 
Ids wife and family about bin^ in his arborial habita- 
tion. He may possibly be very ugly ; his nose may 
bo broad, his face flat, and he may have portentoua 
callosities instead of whiskers ; hut he is a mild old 
fellow, and has been sul&ciently mellowed by time to 
regard the world in a calm and philosophical light. 

He has witnessed the rising and setting of many a 
sun ; he has hunted ; he has fished ; he has fought 
with Hyaks and Malays ; he has bitten off many a 
finger, and laid his heavy hand on many a dusky back, 
in defence of his rights. But then, it may bo said, he 
is unable to explain those rights, and has never thought 
of presenting them to the world in a blue folio. So* 
much tlie more reason have we to pity liim. He does 
not, perhaps, understand distinctly why he should not 
be shot, and, have his skin stuffed for a museum; nor 
would he by any means acquiesce in the reasoning 
by w'hich the man of science might seek to justify the 
murderous process. He has come into the enjoyment 
of life without knowing how, just as the man of science 
himself has, and is quite os solfbitous to prolong tl)e 
delight of looking at the sun, as the man who dodges 
him for Ins skin. We wish the mias could write. 
Would he not describe with fearful eloquence » the 
poignancy of his sutibrings, ^heh seeking, with his> 
awkward movements, to escape from the well-booted 
stranger from the west,' plunging after him, soxuetimes 
up to his chin in water, merely to make Ids diUdxen 
fatherless, and his wife a widow! The Byaks ha^e a 
good excuse for killing the mias, who meets l^m 
sometimes stick in hand, fights desperate battles, aiid 
occasionally, if fame speak true, carries off his eitemy's 
head as a trophy. The Byak hifaiself does ixm^h the 
same wdien he kills anybbdy, man or mbnk^y.^ At 
ahyxate, in the former case, he cuts off the :|ifut0 
it under his arm, carries it home, smokes it ; muruMiy,' 
and thenthangs it upvin a house with other imok^ 
heads, perhaps secretly, as a sort of fetisish. . 

This creature, hewever-^this Byakr^is 
freely into the hu^au fkiisilyj hotwithirta^ 
jsaiVpiinary propehsitiee, shiti^y becanse he i 

an/i we by no moans dbjept to. his 

vr^ld it do^any '.hmrm. ff;::wO;'.were^^.,^^ ■' 

'lim circle of ;, out; 'huuuaii^f : - 

the miss also? ? .He treated 

^as....a^'fQrt: at. 'COuria%emi#:: Ha .. 




i^atkable for tigliaeM^ andi^f^ 

of the meanfl of expressing bis ideas ; bat s^U nUm^ 
to us by tin tiep of kindred, and therefore Ibrbidden 
to be shpi down and hunted like a wild beast. 
Bcien^ ckil make no pretensions, at present, 

to fix the bounds of his mental horizon. He may 
be able to think a great deal more than we are 
aware; and what travellers speak’ of aw his grunt, 
may be some, incipient form of speech capable of 
being cultivated and enlarged. The double>click Hot- 
teutpta do little more than grunt, and yet we exhibit 
no reluctance to extend to them the common rights 
of humanity. Many tribes of nclferoes, the natives 
of New Holland, the Horaforas, hovering like a dark 
cloud on tlie furthest limits of the Indian Arclii* 
our general form and vocal powers, 
rudiments of ]^ufnanity ; 
yet we very wisely, Kindly* and philosophically call 
tliem our brethren ; hold out to them our hand, and 
seek to help them up the toilsome ladder of civilisation. 
Wliat harm could arise to us, if we were to go down a 
few steps further, and say to tlie Mias Papau: * You 
have a vefjr ugly physiognomy; you are hairy, like 
Ksau; you are tliercfore no customer to tailors or 
manufacturers; but ycA work with your hands; wu 
walk upon your feet; and you look, as the Homan 
expresses it, with an erect visage into the sky: we 
invite you to change your mode of living, to cultivate 
your grunt, to enlarge your vocabulary, and to put on 
clothes like decent people. Who knows but by these 
civil processes, you may mount a little higher iu the 
scifie of existence? At anyrate, tlie attempt may be 
worth making ? * 

Some years ago, several individuals in this mission- 
organising country thought of getting up a society for 
the protection of the eastern pirates. It would, in our 
opinion, bo equally praiseworthy to form an association 
for civilising the Mias Papan, or at least for dissemi- 
nating the idea that it is neither civilised, manly, nor 
religious, to shoot him like a tiger. To be kind to the 
inferior creation would he a more certain mark of 
superiority on our part, tlian the faculty to expatiate 
by the liour on dried butterflies and the idiosyncrasies 
of tadpoles. If we can do nothing useful with this poor | 
creature, let him, at least, enjoy ins native w^oods in 
peace. Perhaps it would prove impracticable to teach 
him to build a better J^ousc than he now^ possesses ; but 
we cannot help admiring the ingenuity wdeh which, in 
less tlian a minute, be weaves the pliant branches of 
trees into sometliing like a cradle for himself. In a 
CQoapnratively short space of time, ho fabricates, like 
our HritUh ancestors, house of wattle, small, and 
pet'luips incommodious, but yet sutficient to contain 
him, his female, and little ones — far up amid the roof 
of the forest, w'here he sits or lies at his ease during 
the^xQtervals between his secular labours. And thgse 
foE0sts>^what a glorious domain! — extending for buii- 
dvm of mlles along ridges of mountains, along chan- 
nels of vast rivers, down precipices, through valleys, 
over plains where the foot of man, in many instances, 
has never left its impress, and where the mias may 
onjoy the fancy tliat he is monarch of all be surveys. 
We talk of ihe^entmprise of the present age, which, 
no doubts is very considerable, but which, nevertheless, 
devrfops itself steadily in a way fixed for«it by routine. 
TraveHers nearly always go where o^r •travellers 
have been. There are immense tracts in the interior 
of Afirica, iu Australasia, in the islands of the Indian 
Ad'chiiielago, about which^/dvilis^ man knows abso- 
iute)^ huthin^^ Th^re may, therefore,; in the anknai 
ki^dom, .as well as in geograpliy, be discov^es 
9b made. The Mias Papau may form only he 
bxii^niU Bhk of ^ chaih, the other extremity of wbitii 
. ' in wlhl ..w^tudes of ' - 'Borneo. & 

ontsider of a better atxd more 
one speoimoa of 


numerbus tribes^^stmilar,'- but ;fi 0 t .identical-— wbjeh 
nestle in thick darknOss wong the primevdl woods. 
We would therefore ventufw to sngi^t to 
the desirableness of giving a hew diyeCMOn 4o>tbm 
researches, and tryingbwliat may be done M the iegfim 
of the farther east. All animals which may be tamed 
I have not yet been %rought under the yoke of civiMsa- 
jtion; and therefore, whatever the mias may; be, we* 
think it perfectly worth while to give him a &ir 
chance Of improving his condition. 


STRANGE ThENtT,H2S. 

As wc hope that few of our readers have been 
unfortunate enough to make a personal acquaintance 
with the law, we shall not embark into any description 
of the legal meaning, or vsirleties of meaning, in the 
wonl tenure. Suffieeth us to know that a *tenanj^’ 
our days is one who obtains the temporary use of 
another man’s property, for which he pays a periodical 
rent. What, liowever, w§ wisli specially to remark, is 
tljp singular cliange which, iu the course of ages, Has 
passed over the relationships between the pwner of 
f>roperty and the occupying tenant. I;> the present 
day, the possessions let for hire arc^of very* varied 
character ;• but the rent paid is, witl> rare exceptions; 
of the same kind — namely, money. The fiwner grants 
the use not only of lands and t^ements, but of 
household furniture, of stock in trade, of ships, of 
warehouse-room, of ste.ani-power, and of money itself 
— the rent being in all cases reckoned in current coin. 
This process is now found simplest and most convenient 
for all parties. Heretofore, the condition of afihirs was 
precisely the reverse. The landlord dealt exclusively 
iu one description of property, that is to say, land ; 
while the tenant paid his rent in various ways— -by 
food, produce, and manufactures, or, as we call it, 
kind ’—or by personal services, sometimes of very 
curious and fantastic character. * 

Tins species of tenure is concrtnonly supposed to be 
characteristic of the feudal system it wa||’ j^kowever; 
also a product of the social necessities time. 

Property, except land, was tlien exceemilniy rare. 
The wliole amount of * created values,' BubtractioU 
being made of agricultural produce, to be found in 
England during the reign of the first Plantagenets, 
would now be exceeded by the contents of a single 
street of warehouses in London, Glasgow, or Liverpool., 
People had not then realised the idea that rent could 
be fairly demanded for anything but land. Everwto 
ebarp hire for money was considcllbd unnatural and 
criminal, as the Jews learned by painful experienced ■ 
Coin, at the same time, was not mdrely scarce in 
actual quantjjy, but could hardly he said to^ circulate, 
saving ifi some large cities or beaten highways ox 
commerce. The gre^it bulk of the population lived, 
without money at alk It is doubtful whether toe 
cuUiwators of toe soil at that era came into possession, 
during toe course of their lives, of as much coined ; 
money as the members of the same class now conti^y^ 
to hoard and lodge in savings-banks in a singto' 
twelvemonth. To pa,)’' rent in money was then 
impossible; so it vras paid in produce, or in 


twelvemonth. To pa,)’' rent in money was then deagty 
impossible; so it vras paid in produce, or in 
^In commercial England, this aixkward and toouldb- 
some practice vns discontini^d ebmpsratii^y at an 
earl}' period. Even the tithes weto la^mnnitod at 
Jast^rent generally having been dtopiified: into^ 
i^ney-paymenA long before. Among the French, the 
s)%tem lasted down to the first Beydutioa. In that 
hypertrophy of monarchism which grew tl|» under 
Louis XIV., and in the end d^rbyed his dynasty, 
toe services personally rendqi^ t*b the Sovereign by 
his nobles belame the objects of a ttrange ambition. 
Though in toemselvto sojficientiy degrading, not to 
say disgnsting, the^^ generally assigned to 

tlfc commonest dowito of royalty, 




by the jBTl^andest noblemen^ treaia. 
invaluabib heMoom^ and, in cases of 
for protracted 
^ slight cliange of name helped materially 
. i^^raig about this result. Insfead of being deemed 
Ikbniage for a def, the services in question ivefe 
attributed to the etiquette of a oou^'t; and under this 
^ise the proudest seigneur valued beyond his estates 
the pFivllogo of serving a dish at the royal dinner, 
of presenting the napkin wheti the king washed his 
hands, or even of holding the basin, if his majesty was 
eiok ! And t^se functions were not merely nominal 
attributes of^centtfin court- offices, really to be per- 
formed by deputy ,* the holders of such privileges 
ansiously and proudly exercised them in tJieir own 
pqt^ns : the duty wiuj too honourable, they thought, 
to. be devolved upon another. The contemporary 
^.^fironieiers of Versailles gossip relate many singular 
cataKrophes which arose when two rival claimants 
for the same domestic function came into collision, 
and so placed the sacred person of majesty in positions 
equally undignified and painful. ^ 

; The systeni which ruled at court prevailed of course 
among the inferior circles of society* Private land-« 
owners JieUayed ^towards thbir tenants as the king did 
towards themselKes, and exacted, after tln^r degree, 
t^ aame species of service and observance. To a con- 
■itoable extent, the same may be said concerning 
thia taxation of t!iie country. The aid and contribu- 
tions wliich the state required from the subject, and 
which in England was very early commuted into a 
land-tax ,or a window-duty, cf)ntinued in Prance to 
be levied in the vexatious shape of corvees — work to 
bb performed, by the peasantry at any time when the 
sovereign or his officials chose to demand it. Ordinarily, 
these corve'es comprised a certain fixed number of days* 
labour to be devoted at appointed periods in repairing 
roads and bridges, or other works of a quasi public 
character. But the })erforniance of this duty did not 
exempt the inhabitants from extraordinary demands 
upon occaston, of a very serious and oppressive nature. 
When ItiMe Antoinette entered Francf > upon her 
xnarriage^lftth the dauphin, afterwards Louis XVL, 
hblr cprtbi^ was transportefl from the frontier to the 
capital by horses levied from the farmers residing along 
the road for miles on either side. The season was also 
niost unpropitious. The roads — at no time very good 
-r*hsd begn rendered almost impassable by a succession 
6f wpt ungenial summer had, moreover, 

inclement autumnet and at the 
very crisit of the Jhiarvest, when every horse and man 
>vas wanted to save all that could be saved out of the 
scanty oiop, csifie the officials of the court ruthlessly 
impreealng ' both animals and peasants Jto assist in 
conveying bride, with a vast miscellaneous army 
of. attendants, to her expectant hqsband. The service 
was, besides* pot only unpaid for«but multitudes of the 
horses carried off never found their way back to the 
owners. Several thousands are stated to have died 
firom hard usage and starvation on the occasion ; and 
it was years before the rural population of the country 
either recovered from or forgot injuries sustained 
during that ilU>inened transit. 

in their turn, thO ^seigneurs exacted wwk an^ 
produce from their teiiag.tFyj and with even greater 
^rshness Uian tlie state or Uie^monareh. When the 
griOI^Oitce* endured by the prdletandtt as they ^re , 
calb4" ot^^ first for pubUoty, Vind then f^, 

. yengaaiaee, it was ^mentioned ainotig them that *iro 
: could gather nettles by tlio roadside 

without paying a quantum 
iso some peVffine^ noble, lounging in the aii 
y.v^'Jfhis- syat^ of tenancy, hoWgver, did not. 
an^ and wrong ; 

parties were 
patriarchal and led tl 


Incid^ts sufficiept^i^pl^aslngand picturesque. Graphic 
desoriptloxis have ho^ preserved of the scenes that 
occurred on anniversaries ootresponding with our 
* gala-days,* when some great lauddd proprietor held a 
court to settle the gross accounts witli his tenants. 
The ceremony open^ with a formal processi^, in 
which M. le Marquis issued forth, from the fortress- 
chateau, attended by a crowd pf servants, lackeys* and 
retainers, and took his seat in state on some con- 
venient spot outside the castle encsi»tef A clear ring 
ivas formed round his seat, into which the: teganti’y 
were ushered one by one. First came tlie payers of 
rents in kind, wlften tlie whole area speedily 
almost choked with fowls, hams, bags of wheat, firkins 
of butter, eggs, vegetables, fruit, wax, honey* cakes, 
bouquets of fiowers, and chaplets of roses. 
these paygients would seem toJii^ilKiqM«OIflp^ 
tary than useful ; but their qu|4(^i andtheir quality 
were rigidly prescribed. Witn regard to the fowls, for 
example, which were paid in pairs, if one member of 
the couple were small or lean, the account was squared 
by selecting for its companion a specimen peculiarly 
large and fat. It is curious that although tlie custom 
of thus making quittance vrith a landlord has so long 
be^ extinct, its traces still rfmain in the language. 
InWuany country districts of France, the saying, 
*‘chapons d*i rentes,* has become proverbial to express 
any contrivance for adjusting less with greater, in 
order to strike a fair average. A married couple of 
ill-assorted stature — especially if the husband have 
the disadvantage in size — are pretty sure to get the 
nickname of ehapons de rentes. ^ 

After the payments in kind came the tenants who 
paid in service, each of them seeking his annual 
receipt. Some few were then reminded that tlieir rent 
M'^as in arrear. One was told that there were boots 
belonging to members of the seigneur’s household 
M’hich he liad omitted to repair ; and another, that he 
had not completed his round of tailoring jobs. To a 
third, my lord remarked that the gates of the chateau, 
which the tenant and his family w'cre bound to keep 
in repair, in return for the farm they occupied, were 
getting loose on the hinges. Widow Martin, who 
enjoyed a cottage by the entrance-gateway, and 
received, besides, a weekly allowance of meal, w^tis 
gently scolded for having l>een overtaken with sleep 
at times when slie ought to be keeping vigilant watch. 
Following these, came some favoured tenants whose 
rents wore of an easier or jocose character, merely 
exacted 7 >t)wr rtVe, as the French say. Some of them, 
on entering the circle, went through amusing antics, 
or put themselves in ridiculoils postures, their rent 
being discharged if they succeeded in making my lord 
laugh. Others walked gravely up to the steward to 
have their noses tweaked, their whiskers pulled,; or to 
receive a slight box on the oar ; and tlien they, too* got 
their * quittance* like the rest. When all was .'done* 
the seigneur made a ' speecli to his tenantry, who 
subsequently gathered round a homely but substantial 
banquet ; but en attendant the preparation of the viands; 
they all set to work in a body to clear the castb^moat 
of frogs, a servhie they were bound to perfi^rm when* 
ever the croakings disturbed the slumbqrs of my lo^*0 
family. Abundant records of similar tennrei^ exist in 
other countries of Europe; we have space, however, 
but for a »single specimen instance. The city and 
province of Al^^l^urg was bequeathed by a queen of 
Hungary to one of her nobb^ upon cx>ndirimi :^ 
he and his successors riiould always breed 
nural^r of pea(X)cks, in default w]^ereof tlie ^ 
sho® revert to the crowiu. . ■ . 

Tt^nancy by personal suit and service vlxUmed, as 
we nave said, from our Exvglish iyvtemr^from bet^ 
individual landlords and tenant#, msi^^cehlMrles 
being either abolished ;or corotniii# 

money-rent. Tov royallyi vialone,- feW: pf 





obseryances were itni wn^crerf , by the heirs of some 
noble famUies, or, in Other instances, by corporate 
bodies, who; enjoy 0 atiU higher privilege of perpetuity. 
Of this deseriptiou are the nail-counting and wood- 
chipping annually performed in Westminster Hall by 
the sneriflRi elebt, and the gold -fringed gloves presented 
by other corporations to the judges on circuit, as the 
representatives of majesty. The recordsf however, of 
such tenures, still exist in great abundance in old 
chronicles and law'-books — in the Exchequer-rolls, in 
the i^gisters of ‘inquisition,^ in distinct ‘cartularies,* 
and other muster-rolls of rights and titles. The 
customs therein recorded have Idhg ago lapsed into 
desuetude, and the rents so paid are extinct with the 
families holding estates under thorn. Yet there is no 
JigJl^iiterest, in an antiquarian point of view, about 
property ; and we ol||ta*n many 
Strange gMmpsc^S of national habits and relative values 
at remote periods of our history, from these sources 
of information, A curious collection of tenures and 
services, selected with a special view to their singu- 
larity, has fallen into our hands, from which w'o may 
contrive f?) pick out much interesting matter. Its 
author is onie ‘Thos, Blouse, of the Inner Temple, 
Esquire,’ and the boolt is entitled Antient Tenures of 
Land and Jocular Customs of some Man7iours^ made 
puhlicik for ike diversion of som.e and the instruction of 
others. The book was printed in lC 7 i), ‘for Abel 
Eoper at the Sun; Tlioa. Basset at the George; and 
Christopher Wilkinson at the Black Bo}’' ; all in 
Fleet Street;’ and it bears, moreover, the imprimatur 
o^the celebrated Fr,ancis North, wlio, ‘widl knowing 
the learning and' industry of the author, doth allow the 
printing of this book.’ But to our extracts. 

War, naturally enough in those days— and we are 
engaged almost exclusively with the first Pljintagenet 
kings— formed the chief object of anxiety and service. 
TIi6 obligation to serve, either personally or by deputy, 
in the royal army, with horse and arms for forty days, 
wdienever the sovereign chose to go to war, formed the 
customary tenure on which a knight’s fee was held. 
The conditions were, however, often varied. Some 
tenants undertook to supply one or more Ibot-soldiors, 
armed with ^ pikes; bills, or bows; or else furnishcMi 
weapons— 200 arrows ; so many hows without strings ; 
sometimes, but more rarely, cross-bows ; and once or 
twice we find the condition laid down of providing the 
larger description oi dart and stone- throwing engine, 
called a catapulta. In some cases, also, the military 
services were to be rendered wdierevcr it pleased the 
kiig to carry on hostilities ; in others, the tenant was 
bound to follow his fiiajesty only in his wars with 
Bootland or Wales. The barony of Burgh, on the sands 
of Cumberland, and some other estates in the same 
county, were granted to occupiers on the condition 
of^their blowing horns, to give alarm whenever^ an 
iu^iou of the Scots was perceived. Wrenoe, son of 
Mourh^ held lands in Shropshire upon the serjeantcy 
of ofi^ating^as Yatimer, or interpreter, between the 
English and Welsh on diplomatic occasions. The 
pn^B of xertUin weapons are shewn by the terms on 
wiueh these articles might be commuted for money: 
thus, a polenti^e was i^eemaW for 12 pence, and 
a sword Amt Cts. 4 (lw 

Sport came next to war. Innumerable estates were 
granted to holders on condition of keeping V)r training 
hawks and hounds for the king’s use ; providing 
spurs, hunting-horns, cross-bows, arrows, for the chase; 
or of keeping a royal forest dear of destructive vermin. 
11^1101X1 tlxe Conqperor granted to liobert Umfram- 
viiie the lordship, valley, and forest of RiddesWe, 
ihi 0litiiix0ldand, under condition of his defending iiat 

wolves and enemies’ 

^ worn by his majesty 
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subject to his chasing wolyes^ jfeSeSi^^ and cats— Veut- 
rendi ad lupum, vulpem, et oaCTtttil'^^afld eJttermma^ 
ting all manner of vermii/ln that pad^^t;the codiury. 

A manor in Kent was held under Edwa»d’*f;^y 
Bertram de Criol, on»eondition of prbvidirig a 
or dog-leader, to take charge of the hbtttids trained 
to hunt the wildtboar, whenever the king visited 
Gascony. Vaiitererj Latinised into vefterarius; 
to be derived from the^old French word mfekili 

ing a mongrel hound.* The^vauterer in the instSbee 
we have cited was engaged to accompany the royal 
train ‘ as long as :i pair of shoes, \vort|j four pencej 
Avould last.’ This period off servifjc? is proscribed id 
many otlicr instances. The high v.'duo attached to 
animals trained for the chase is curiously exemplified 
in the dues paid annually by tli% county of Wilts, and 
which comprise ‘a hawk wi<>Tth xx. pounds, and a horn 
W'orth XX. shillings.’ ^ 

The Plantagenct kings were great travellers— rivtal- 
ling in their locomotive propensities her present majesty; 
although they enjoyed hq facilities of steam-yachts or 
^ccial trains. For travelling, accordingly, they tobk 
care that their tenants should make fitting nrovision. 
•Many manors were lield on the tenure^f furnishing 
bridles, housings, and otlilr liorse-g(^r for th« king’s 
use; of shoeing his majesty’s horsesi or carrying hay i 
to his stables. An estate at Cnckney, iri Notts, vras i 
hold by a tenant who was bound shoe the king's 
palfrey on all four feet, using, however, royal rtalls and 
materials. If, by his unskilfiilness, the animal i^as 
lamed, the tenant was bound to provide another, of not 
less than four marks’ vahio, or L.2, 8s. 4 d. EdWard I., 
consequently, p.nid at least forty-three aliilHngs for his 
riding-horses. By way of provision for royal voyages 
by sea, several towns on the coast wore under obliga- 
tion to find ships, rigging, or sailors. Some lands weitJ 
held by individuals on the tenure of pulling an oar ot 
hauling at a rope in the royal galley. Among others, 
Solomon Atte^ld enjoyed a manor in Kent, bn the 
serjeantcy of holding the king’s head whenever ho 
journeyed by sea. v 

j Many services now performed hy the liwtionaTieB 
I of the law were at this period attached to the tenures 
[ of landed estates. The duties of serving writs, acting 
1 as thie& or debtor catchers—* c^achepolli,* as they were 
called in the mongrel Latin of the time— of escorting 
money on its way to the royal exchequer, and of ! 
aiding in various shapes the administration qjf law or 
security of the subject, were imposed on many t^ants 
under tlie cr<»vn in every county. The most disa^ee- 
able function of this kind, howei%r, which wo find 
recorded, devolved upon the occupiers of certaidt 
messuages and lands at Stanley, in Wifrwicksliire, Who 
held the property upon the service ‘ (if erecting the 
gallow'8%nd hanging the-thieves.’ ^ 

We catch, in som^of these tenures, curious gUm|HiG)l 
of the homely and simf)le way in which even monarch#^ 
livGikfive or six centuries ago. Thus, Willielmus, 
Willielmi de Alesburg, for a manor in Bucks; pro*:Vs 
vlded straw for the kin^s bed, and rushes to strew . 
chamber; paying, besides, three eels in wlnter^^^^^#!, 
two green geese thrice a year, for his majeity^s^ 
Richard Stanford paid a pair of tongs yOarly 
joyal exchequer, Bartholomew ' Peytetyiit ditotl|rht 
every Christmaa a sextary— nJ)OUt g pint ;axid 
of gillylioweTjwine. The Lord Stail^di Md 
in Warwicksliircfrom Edward I. Up^ paying;^ 

^pair of scarllfet hose, to whicH t^ find the extravn- 
pnt value of 3 s. was attaohad; ^ '^notaohe de Corson 
paid to the king for his lands : ip ' ^Norfolk; ^ 
four herring-pics, upon their fir|t (»ming Walter 
Truvell held a Cornish^acre-^eqSifiiient tb about sixty 
statute acr6s<%ron condlUou'of findliifi a boat and tackle 
to fish for the king so in Ccfnwall. 

One Itobert. the son # Alexander* wiw 
ilanor of Wrench^to^from JJing^J 




certain mohtJts of the year. !rhe 
, ' ^ the .Bervlct»/ Jtnd the absence of surname in 1 
that the tenant did not belong to j 
xiceB, Walter le Rue and his wife enjoyed 
i acres in Rggefield, for repairing the ironwork of 

;tbe king's ploughs. WilliaiQ 1. gave to Simon St I#iz, 
a noble Norman, the town of Noithampton and whole 
hundred of Fatheley, then togetlier valued at L.40 
per annum, to provide shoes for his horses. As 
singuUur characteristics Y>f thS times, we notice that 
several estates were held upon the service of main- 
taining a certain number of ‘ meretrices,’ which the 
inteipceters %anjskite into laundresses/ at the royal 
court or camp in London or elsewhere. Finally, we 
rbmark that Henry I. gave a manor in Salop to 
iRalph de Pickfdirtl, to hold by the service of 
providing dry wood for the^great chamber in tlie royal 
castle of Bridgenorth * against the coming thither of 
^is^vereign lord the king/ 

ceremonial, and comical services were 
loimably fr^uent, T. Winchord, for lands in Leiccs- 
terihire, was bound to repeiU daily five Paternosters, 
and as many Ave Marias, for the souls of the king’s 
predecesiors. Johannes Russell, for two hides of land 
at PapgwortB^ in Cambridgeshire, was required to feed 
poor person^ and to pray for the souls qf the royal 
progenitors. JThe market-price of ‘Paternosters* is shewn 
iby another tenure, in which the five daily repetitions ore 
■conditioned as r&t for land valued only at Us. a year. 
Among the ceremonial observances, or what would 
iraw be termed peppercorn-rents, were a silver needle, 
an arrow>^head, a wicker-basket, a curry-comb, m white 
ilovs^ a red rose, a maple-'wood drinking-cup, and many 
others. The Countess of Warwick, in the reign of 
Inward I,, held the manor of Hokenorton (Hogs- 
norton?), in Oxfordshire, by carving at the king’s 
Christanas-dinner, keeping, moreover, the knife used 
on tile occasion, by way of fee. But among the most 
ludiicrouB tenures was that of Rowland |]ie Sarcere, ivho, 
for 110 acres of land in Suflblk, was bound every 
Christmaa-day to come into the king’s presence and 
.ttere peif^m ‘uniim saltum et unum su'^ium ’—that i 
i^ tocut A ^ and trumpet with his cheeks, together 
with some other antics for his majesty’s diversion. 
This service was rendered to Edward I. ; h^t after- 
wards, being considered indecorous — whether to the 
' king or the performer, we are not told — was commuted 
for .a of L.l, 8 b. a year. The queen, when there 
her share in these services, receiving 
money-fines 10 per cent., und^ the denomi- 
nafion or/queen’p'gold;’ hut sometimes enjoying her 
peculiar «nd especial privileges. For example, Peter 
do Baldewyn, ♦for his estate in Surrey, was under 
obligation, ‘to go wool-gatiiering for the queen among 
the thornf and briers,’ or, in the origin^il lilw- Latin, 
f ad colligendam lanam per alh^s spinas/ By this 
service seems .to be intended |he collection, for the 
queen’s usej of the locks of wool loft by the cheep 
wbep feeding among the thom-bushes. The duty was 
commutable at 20s. per annum. 

The cost and value of sundry articles of manufac- 
ture, agricultural produce, and c^pmcstic animals, arc 
shewn by the terms at which the 9nee were assessed. 
We have menUoned a few instances already. Sonqj 
tenants of the Earl of Warwick, whw were bound to 
lUQW his hay and reap^s cofn, were allowed, after 
:hay**hMrve6t, to take the earl’s ‘ best mutton ’—that is, 
alieej^Vhut one, or xivrf. in money bod after corn- 
iharv^e^fhis ^ best, cheese hut on^ or vie/, in money/ 
vat in which the cheese was made, 
list is getting overlong, and yet 

VlTe ^iU finish it^ how- 

^ filie Most va|td tenures or 
of those early days* 
King Edward I, 
ingoisition to be mails 


by his justices of obtain df his great subjects con- 
cerning the warrant on which they held their lands, 
John Earl Warren’ and Burrey shewed them an old 
sword, saying : * Behold my warrant ! My ancestors 
coming into the land with William the Bastar^, did 
obtain tiieir lands with the sword ; and 1 am i^olved 
with the sword to defend them against whomsoever, 
shall attempt to dispossess mp. For the king did not 
himself conquer the land and suhdqp it ; hut our 
progenitors were sharers and assistants^erein.’ And, 
‘good sharers/ adds» our author, ‘were they;. foiv it 
appears that the first Earl Warren was, at the time 
of the general survey, possessed of 200 lordships in 
several counties in J^gland, whereof Coningsburg in 
Yorkshire was one, which had twenty-eight towns 
and hamlets within its soke/ Happily, 
accumulation of estated property 
even in tne ‘ Dukery.* < 

ROMANCE OF NORTHERN TRAVEL, 

These slight memorials of a residence in Sw'eden and 
a sail in the Baltic bear evidence of being Written by a 
clever, observant, and wdthal amiable and womanly 
person, and a person accustomed to view the world not 
merely with an indulgent eye, but an eye 

That seems to love whate'er it looks upon.* 

Miss -Bunbury begins her Summer at the l>eginning, 
the poetical spring of Sweden being like our own — 
fudge. Spring is there ‘the death-struggle and obse- 
quies of brave old winter ; * and when these are over, 

‘ the toudi that wakens summer-life gives to nature d 
siidrlen jerk, a start, a hasty coming out,’ yery different 
from her gradual awakening in other lands. The cold, 
dark, dreary, and dirty spring is only a morning thaw, 
and then summer bursts into her noontide at onco. 

The Baltic voyage is enlivened with the story of 
some of the authoress’s companions. One is a lady 
who in her youth was betrothed to a yoilng Swede ; 
hut on her going to visit some relations in Russia, a 
rich and elderly count took a fancy to her, and — the 
old story — she forgot her lover, and beenrao a countess. 
In little more than a year her husband died ; and the 
young and wealthy widow, returned to her home, 
purchased an estate, and devoted her year of mourning 
to the care of her infant child, apd to dreaming of tbo 
generoihs amends she would make to the Swede for her 
broken faith. At last the time came, and she sought 
fpr him — but in vaiti. He had left the neighbourhood 
as soon. as she reappeared in it; and much time passed 
before she learned his new address, and that he was 
living in deep poverty. She wrote to him ; expressed 
contrition and unabated love; offered him her hand; 
and was refused. Not only was she refused: be 
instantly married another ; and that other died atatho 
birth of her first child. 

They were now on equal terms : both faithless to 
their first and only love; but free to refiMr the wrong. 
But tMs was not to be. Twenty years passed away, 
during which the man starved as on author, a poet, 
and a dreamer ; and then the countess received another 
letter from the betrothed of her youth,: it wtfs a letter 
from his death-bed, imploring her to come to Stock- 
holm to see liim. ‘In one of these large, dreadfully 
high houses in a once fashionable but now very uti- 
fasbionable* locality, she mounted six High ts of cold, 
dirty, dark stone-stairs, and ringing a hell, a <loor 
opened by an old woman, shewing her wfthin it "ii 
sm^l bare room called the sa/daiy,;with a ^iill smaUcr 
on# at each end ■ of it. Wiiie she sj^ks to^the old ; 
wofnan, a voice issued from oae of thes^ editing hfir%r ; 
name: “Leonorel Leonbrel’^, ;Twe^ 
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>«lie liad heaxd that ^oice; ha who epoke had feoog^ I 
ikts^ entered the lutle room, and a pair of 

immenaeiy; ]^go, vividly bright bUck eyee met hers. 
Ihe dying poet had been dreaming of his young hai^y 
day^ and 1/eonore was pictured in his dream as she 
was th^ ; his eyes watched for her actual appearance 
such M . she had been ; and wlien the fad^, wan, 

! shri v^ied-up countess ipet hie gaze, he dropped his face 
upon the pillow and wept/ To make an end of this 
aaeimote) the lover died, be<iueathing his child, a girl, 
to the countess. It wasi>^.the hrst meeting many years 
after^ of* this girl and tlie countess's son, on board tlie 
vessel in which our authoress was breasting the waters 
of the Baltic, which attracted her attention, and led 
her to a knowledge of their parents’ story. The youth 
^myL|mitten, at once; and in the fulness of time, his 
the asttisfaction of seeing him married to 
the daughter of him whose life her faithlessness had 
imbittered, and perhaps shortened. 

Miss Bunbury's sketches of forest-scenery in Sweden 
are very gooil. The road sometimes runs for a vast 
number of miles in a straight line through one of these 
forests, adll the dreary feeling of the traveller may be 
conceived. ‘ The solemn silence may be for hours 
unbroken by the slightest sound. It happened once 
that, by the upsetting of a carriage, I was left alone 
until the driver had ridden back to procure another, 
and during that time my only fear was that the silence 
to whicli 1 listenc.d should be broken : the fall of a leaf 
would have terrified me.’ Sometimes a conflagration 
occurs, which gives a new and terrible aspect to the 
sdbne. * These devastating fires are generally the 
result of accident and carelessness; the dry white 
moss which covers the ground forms excellent tinder 
when the wood-cutters light their flres or smoko their 
pipes in the forests. 1 saw a whole island — or at least 
ail that grew in it — consumed in this way, and a 
curiously beautiful sight it was, burning in the midst 
of a large and rapidly rushing river. Some fishermen 
had gone there, and made a fire and cooked some fish, 
and eaten a dinner, and they set the island oil fire, and 
like a ship at sea, it burned down to the water’s edge. 
In the dead of night, it was a very strange spectacle, 
a burning mass, so large, so bright, so furious, in the 
midst of rushing water. The tall dark heads rising 
above the fiames till tlie fiaraes rose over them, and 
then descended again satisfied with their prey, and 
lowering and lowering till they were obliged to die 
because they could destroy no more. And the green 
isle was a black heap of charcoal, with the waters 
ciicUng round it/ 

The next thing tliatvntrikcs us in this pleasant book 
is the story of the Beauty of Dalecarlia, a young boat- 
woman of Stoc'kholm, who was so celebrated for her 
personal attractions that she was even sent for to the 
p^ace that the royal family might see her. This nil'll 
a peasant of Dalecarlia, was engaged to be married to 
a young man who could find no more agreeable way 
to rise in tlie world than to sink in the earth as a 
minor at h"*alilun. Ebba would not have hesitated to 
join his drei^ fortunes ; but it occurred to her that 
■ by her own industry she might make money enough 
to enable them to many and settle down in soroo 
employment more pleasing than labouring in the 
vaults of the earth. She therefore refused him her 
hand in the meantime, and explaining he« intentions 
and hopes, became one of the Dalkuller, hoatwomen 
>of the Maslar Lake. Her beauty very soon brought 
her not ;ottly renown but comparative riches ; her boat 
was as wcessful in one summer as those of the ether 
liltalkttller in three*; and elated with her good-foikne, 
inttea# of : home for the winter, .wheii| the 

Sibatwo^ is »on«» remained in the 

at creditable and lucrative 
This tarrying capital, it seems, is 
the palkuUer f Ebba> 


beauty and suecess had mkd# her anany enemies ; 
and many false reports reacibed ^he : oars of her Idver ^ 
as he was toiling undergrouml, The next tummer, 
they met ; the poor girl at the suiii mlt of her joy, and 
provided with her bag of money, to oi(mvixu» ne^ 
of the practicability of her plans, ite reoeption was 
reproaches and bliter, awfiil words; the young mkn 
went back to the mines; and the beautiful 
sat down in her boat stupified, and then awaking^ 
tlirew into the deep wifters the bag that contained #^ 
whole fortune. At the beginning of the next aiumner, ; 
when her lover had repented his precipitation, aud: 
came to Stockholm to seek snother intelView, she was 
found dead in her boat. 

Tlie mines alluded to in this anecdote are the great 
copper-mines of Fablun ; which are very graphically 
descrilied by Miss Bunbi^y — for everything in this 
work is picturesque or romantic. The road that I 
to them was through a forest, as straight as an 
with tall trees closing it in on both sides. /A gnsdnish 
sickly hue was soon observable, blending with the daric 
uprising cloud, and, its diotion excepted, causing it to 
fcsemble Ijondon^fog much more tlian Londmi smoke. 
kAs we came nearer, a strong sulphurous smbll tainted 
the clear sunny atmosphefs ; a pale-^tfSSi, co^er mid 
copperas-covered church appeared ^ sight, and we 
were at Fahlun, at Stora-Kopparbergen/ At sight of 
the* place, our authoress had the idea ‘ that Yesuvias 
had destroyed itself, and lay smokiilfe in ruins.’ . . , . 

A great open cluism 1000 feet long, and, 1 think, 400 
deep, appears in the midst of the scorie, which, hn- 
periectly cleared from the ore, has accumulated fhom 
ago to age, and with the wi^oke rising up from it, 
certainly looks as if it had been cast up from the 
burning earth below. This great chasm has not begn 
worked out, but formed by the tumbling in of the 
mine about 200 years ago ; two great pillars of quartz 
rise at the bottom. Tlie mine is shaped like a cone 
turned upside down : it consists of copper and iron 
pyrites mixed witli the most beautiful crystals, which, 
when not long exposed to the air, sparkle like 
diamonds, and have a fine effect when an Internal mine, 
is lighted up. Sulphate of iron and copper Is found, 
the former covering the woodworks of the mine, and 
the latter impregnating the water, from which it is 
extracted by an ingenious contrivance. The immense 
blocks of granite, felspar, hornblende, and chlorite 
slate which cover the plain around this vast mine, 
really in asi)ect reminded me of the lava-strewn fields 
of Ve8uviii8.k 

The authentic annals of this mi|ie go back t^the 
year 1347, but tradition will have it, that* at a much 
earlier date it disgorged the copper to Ixj used by King 
Solomon in^uilding the Temple of Jerusalem. 

The descrat into the crater is, for a certifin distance, 
by a sort of winding wooden staircase, and so easy that 
our authoress, notwithstanding fhe caution of her guide, ' 
went rapidly and gaily down. ‘We soon found oiwr-, 
selves in a large cli amber, where the guide, lighting a : 
great pine-torch, held it up to the walls, which sparltl^* 
with crystals green and white ; beautiful stalactites of 
green vitriol, tiie sulphate of iron, whioli hung from the 
vaulted roofs, and clung to the brick or wooden works 
^wliere the water used in working the mine has passed.* 
So far all was wery a^eeablf ; but CQimilw 
scries of perpendicular ladders, descei^ing In darkness 
frofli one small landing-place to aaq&ef ; with the 

f irgling of waters in your ears, and tfhe ladders 
ippery, and covered with mud am| soft ice. - ^ Imagine 
an attempt to go down those in thick dazknela, with a 
guide standing on the platform above you holding a 
torch, wliich casts its Ugltt &a your head only to 
bewilder; f<% if you turn to look 

your steps lead, you oolyi«ee,|w^^ l^ath, , 

and fop. aught you kifow,' you am .. 
tdder into-^wlu^ Thotln^iiy >1^ seems 
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tihiiik *iiiineee«8ai7-*-^ tells you to go on; • . . A 
qemes up thef liiccnding Udaer; as the toroV 
flashed on his face* appeared to me very like 
Ohi^ of t^<>se*thatu6ed & frighten my childhood, when 
lehii in the reflection of blazinc spirits and sulphur 
burned in a pewter dish. He looked at me, as we 
passed, and his look seemed to say » 1 am glad to go 

>up, and you are foolish to go down.”* Our heroine at 
length arrived at a chamber of the mine where the 
kings of Sweden dine onrtheir^accession to th<> throne. 

last royal guest was Bernadotte, with the Crown 
Brince, now Kiug Oscar, ami the now dowager queen. 
Oscar, fortuflatelyfor hsm, was not obliged to repeat 
his visit upon his accession to the crown, for in the 
intevviU, the fliglit of steps w^as accidentally destroyed 
which' formerly led the whole way to the banqueting- 
room, and the descent became what Miss Bunbury 
found It. ‘Not many visitors to this mine go further 
^*011511!? this royal chamber; and indeed the vision to 
one who does so for only once in a lifetime — the first 
and only time — may haunt him afterwards. The 
glare of fltful light, the sulphurous form of those who 
seem to have parted for ever from jbbo bright sun add 
the lighf of earth— 'the sound of unseen water — tha 
horrid ^depthWgfawniug so^ close, that a single step 
aside would sen^ one down as tlie mine-master sent 
a large block of wood for luy instruction, teaching 
me Joy actioii what he did not say in words. All 
this, and more than this, you will see, and hear the 
sound of the block as it rebounds from ledge to ledge, 
falling, falling, and the sound growing fainter, fainter, 
till after the lap.se, I should think, of nearly a minute, 
it is heard no more. It m^jis the discovery that, on 
landing on one of the very small platforms, I had 
stepped back within half a foot of one of these 
gulfs, that totally freed me from my desire to sec 
more of the copper-mine of Fahlun. After that, niy 
courage fliiled, and I only recollect clinging to an 
upright ladder, and crying to my stolid guide: “I 
will go up ! — I. will go up ! ” ’ This consummation w'as 
fortunate for the public, whicdi could not alford to 
let so agrcc^ablc a wTiter meet the fate Ci the female 
mentioned by Dr Clarke in his account of anothex' 
mine. * Have a care,* said one of the miners to him : 
‘it. was just so one of our women fell as phe was 
descending to her work.’ ‘And what became of her?* 
/Became of her?— she became jo<rwM:a / ’ — a pancake. 
Only a short time before Miss Bunbury *s visit, the 
gUid^cIt his torch, but urged two gentlemen he was 
cqn^^ting to proceed, assuring them tlv^t they iniglit 
coffidently rely opium, though in the dark. Jiitepping 
^ack at thb moment, he went down into the abyss like 
the klock of wood I 

But we have now allotted to these amusing volumes 
as much ^ace as wo can afford, and nfust conclude 
with the following mention of a pational custom, and 
lliO reflections thereupon of thf autlioress : * We put 
up at a 'tidy cottage, w hich I believe was the ^)ost- 
station; but it was one of the quietest houses in the 
worli There was only an elderly woman visible in 
I it, with the most charmingly bright-eyed and bright- 
cheeked little lass of ten years o^. In my nice little 
chaml>er was a narrow-leaved myrtle, with branches 
extended on cross bits of wood ; the child came in wit^ 
an -apology, carrying water for her mj^rtle, as she was 
•evidently nurturing it ci&fully.* 1 said so to her.. 

‘/Tes,” she replied, looking up with greit importiiice, 
‘‘thAtiti^^ % 1 

, you intend to do with your myrtle 

ft bride’s crov^n one day,” she said, with 
li Oillimplicity, and a graceful nod of her little 

i f child reaait^ her myrtle to, ina^ her bridal- 
experience may look on, and see the 
expectations looming in the distant 
lathers in :Bnglai)#,'' 


would doubtless ihaka their heads, and look perfectly 
shocked at/ the idea* of putting such, notions into 
children's heads* ^ They think it better such notions 
should come there secretly, and not openly; that the 
gravest, next to death, and tho most important, fo far 
as life goes, of earth’s events, should only be thought of 
in a smothered titter or aji idle jest; thought of only 
as something papa and mamma think it very wrong 
to think about. 

‘This little girl may never wear the^myrtle-crowti ; 
she may wither before her plant ; or she may grow on 
to see it wither, and her hridal-crown uncalled for — 
old maids arc tolccably plentiful in Sweden, more so 
at least than in France. Yet is she not as well prepared 
to meet either destiny— that which may call her to 
a w'edding-crown, or that w'hich consigns her 
blessedi^ss not so often coveted — *v»*they arc^fnvjJom^ 
the ordainW lot of women is made a subject of con- 
cealment, of mystery,*! most of impropriety ? To knowr 
that it is the child’s natural destiny to be Avhat her 
mother is — may not that calm, innocent, inherent 
belief reprove the illusions of youth, and tend to 
prepare tlie heart and character for the^rials and 
duties of common life ? ’ 


LITERAKY 1> A BIT BUM. 

Few of our readers, while perii.sing flaming articles, in 
the and other big-wig journals and magazine?, 

on the liberty of the press, are really aware of what 
this phrase actually indicates. They have a vague 
idea that there is now no Star-Chamber or High-Cdin- 
mission Court ; that prosecutions for libel are much 
diminished in number, and altogether altered in kind ; 
tliat a man cannot now be pilloried for the severest 
reflections on an ‘ old marquis,’ or have his ears docked 
for contumelious comments on the bench of bishops ; 
they glory in the thought that lligg, Snigg, or Biogg 
may start his penny journal in ftivoiir of oppressed 
nationalities, and min himself olT-hand without any 
one caring a snuff about it— and a very glorious and 
adniiriible privilege this is too, wo are not going to 
gainsay that ; but all this time tlicy never give a 
iljought to the other side of the picture— never 
trouble themselves to inquire what kind of literary 
entertainment is kept for their poorer brethren ; just 
as our great-great-great-grandfa/hers, who delivered 
us from popery and tyranny, never concerned them- 
selves about the going.s on at Newgate and Tyburn. 
A free government was the cry in one case ; a free 
press is the cry in the other. .But we must not«4ct 
the advantages of tlie general principle blind ukto the 
gro.s8 iiiults and shortcomings wliich exist in detail. 

We have on our table before us some score of the 
penny publications which arinprovided for the hebdom- 
ad)^ amusement of the wive^ sisters, and daughter^^ of 
the British mechanic; and very stimulating and attrac- 
tive their titles and contents are. We doubt whether 
any lady in the land — in fact, we don’t dombt about it— 
gets as much excitement out of her circulating library, 
which supplies her witli Jane Eyre, Zod, Blondell, and 
other works of high art and delicate looseness, ai: 
Betty Lutestring or Bill Blinkers gets out of tlio 
Muuies and Cawthornes of the New Cut^ Shoe Lane, 
and Holywelh Street. The Poacher’s Bride, or tlie 
Blasted Beech ; The Brompton Burgliu^ ; The Spanish 
Brigands, or the Fatal Bagger ; Sidney Belville, a 
Tale of the Present ; Cefeur de Lion, an HistGrical 
Komance; The Flower of the Farm, or the Titled; 
Tra^^^or— are a few of the epics and tragedies which 
arekloubtless at this moment rending with 
or frowning with tears half the milUneie' an^l 
makers’ apprentices in London/ It is indispens- 
able qualiflcation in tdl these sd)rials4hat tltey sW 
be illustrated. •The first page of The Pdapheir’s Bride 
contains a portrait of* Arthur Cov^1fy, *a young 
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gf^htleman who is a xnysteriotip connection of 
: 4thy squire, vwho hates the poacher, who beftiends 

J Jhurf whahas protected his bride from the -lawless 
1 Quits' of the ‘ purse-proud aristocrat,* who has there- 
t^e driven Arthur from his houses who has taken 
/linfugeria a hut in the forest, whence he sallies out 
//every evening to meet the daughter of the clergymani 
V wlio is also beloved by ^the squire's nephfw, who is 
^ accidentally slain by the aforesaid Arthur, who is very 
nearly hanged, tut is rescued at the last moment by 
tiif poacher, who hud been present at the blasted 
beech wl»en the fatal deed was done, and who ulti- 
mately proves Arthur to be the legitimate son of the 
squire's elder brother^ The young man in question 
is clad in the usual attire of an English gentlernnn-— 
namely a double-breasted sailoris jacket, with braid in 
large buttons on tVio upper part of Jh# cuffs ; 
E, ,a short single-breasted waistcoat with brass buttons ; 
\urn^down collars ; and tight white ducks. His hair 
is; parted in the middle; and tlie expression of his 
countenance something between that of a chorus- 
sin^n®* Evans’s and a Jew-attorney in Gray's Inn of 
the oMI. Jones. 

The Mompton Burglar is a different stylo of affair 
altogether. Here we shave a frontispiece and no 
mistake, displaying citizens carousing, and attired in 
those marvellous garments which are known to the 
vulgar as trunk-hose, doublets, surcoats, &c. The 
enormous chests and sinewy legs of these worthies are 
delightful to look upon ; and the gabh'-ended houses in 
the background are of that well-known character for 
wbi%h the Adelplii Theatre is so deservedly famous. 

Caiur de Lion, by the autlior of Jack Cade, is tlie 
regular business — none of your mere flimsy love- 
stories or talcs of low life, but a genuine historical 
novel on the grand James and Bulwer scale, where ‘ my 
hulidome,' and * my troth,* and ‘ b’yr lady,’ form the 
staple of the dialogue ; and the hero on his roan war- 
steed performs nearly as many marvellous feats as the 

1 autlior himself in his place at Astlcy's. He carries a 
banner wliicli, froni its size and shape, ser/cs, we 
should think, for the counterpane of liis bed at night ; 
his lance is about the; bulk of the inafit of a ship, and 
his moustaches touch his shoulders. This hero has 
his good and his bad points — his good ones being an 
unvarying readiness to flght anybody he comes across, 
and a disposition on all occasions to throw down ‘a 
handful of bezants;' flis bad ones*, a slight tendency 
to clioler, which leads to many unfortunate mistakes 
in the way of hanging— an uncontrollable inclination 
to imitato the great King Edgar in the case^of his 
female subjects, be theytniaids, wives, or widows, and, 
we must confess, a cruel but pious love of torturing 
Hebrews. Our old friend the banished noble, who lives 
in the woodman's cottage, and magnanimously saves 
the king’s life when the boiif is just going in to flnii^i 
him, ^8 of course a prominent character. 

The Flower of the Form is a harrowing tale of ‘in- 
nocence betrayed,’ but betrayed in such a remarkably 
agreeable manner that we are quite thankful to the 
aiithor ibr sending us away in so good a humour. The 
noble seducer is certainly ‘a villain,* and ‘the flower* 
is certainly to be pitied. But she has such capital fun 
in the splendid villa-rwhore, we suspect, ducks and 
green pease, with standard sherry, were filaccd upon 
the groaning board dally — has so many ne« dresses, 
and such ‘brilliant gems,’ that we cannot f^el all the 
horror we ought When, however, eventually for- 
saken, and presented with the L.100 cheque, which she 
?giv^S in disgust to the crossing-sweeper, she rctufn^to 
i^F jt^roken-hearted ifarent, and dies in her arms, \e 
feel &t probability and morality are alike satisfied.! 

if bur readers imaging that wo have been practising 
on tMr caeddlitv ^in ftbe above sketch, they are 
WoTi^rbusly. njistaKett ; we have given- but a faint 
picture of tiie absurdities which !ire every week served 

Up to the fi^ion-loving portion oi^tho poor. We haye : 
said not a word of the generous pObleman who, ; 
repulsed in his overtures Ao blacksmith’s wife, ' 

immed-iately requests Heaven % 
such things can be, ^bestows 60,000 /erournS cm th9 
blacksmith’s family; and invites the ‘honest fellow’ to 
supper the same nigdit. We have said nOt a word of 
the high-born lady whose husband, a gallant knight, is ^ 
thrown into a dungeon by his feudal lord, and whose 
release ia only to he pur^iased by his wife’s dishonour 
— this being, as is very well known, the rccogniseii: 
mode of proceeding among the nobility and gentry of 
the period We have not attemptAU to describe the ^ 
demeanour of the lady, as, with distended nostril and 
flashing eyr, she assures the proud earl that, rather 
than submit ‘to his loathed cmlwnce,’ she would bury 
herself in the depths of ‘ypii dark lake;’ or, Should 
all else fail, that she ‘l^ara that about her jULu 
protect what she values more than life — base despdt ! ’ 
touching at the time the point of n dagger exquisitely 
polished and adorned at the hilt with jewels of in- 
estimable value. We have altogether passed over the 
thfilling incident of the gentleman who murdered his 
lietrothed in mistake for a chinmey-sw^p, *and did ’ 
penance for the rest of his^life by wejp^g a sgraper 
next his hqart — of the noble-hearted damsel who hid 
herself for three days in the robbers* cav|-, to detect 
the foul conspiracy against the life of her lover, who 
was to be neemsed of poisoning his rfral, who had in 
reality been put to death by the robber-chief, at the 
instigation of a neighbouring ‘ chatellane,* who coveted 
his broad lands — of the repentant miser, who suc- 
cours tlie stranger youth something after this fasliion : 

‘My business with thee is brief,* said the miser: 

‘ thou 'rt unfortunate ? * 

‘ Alas !’ replied Percy, ‘ I am wretched.* 

‘ I i)ity thee — I pity thee.* 

‘Thanks, thanks, good Jasper,* said the young 
man ; ‘your commiseration for the misfortunes of your 
fellow'-creatures does honour to your head and heart, 
and well bcc^ornea your gray hairs.* 

‘Bah!* exclaimed the miser: ‘enough of this — 
thou 'ft ruined 1* 

‘ Beggared ! ' 

‘His words move me,’ said the miser aside ; ‘ and 

there is something in his voice and features that 

But pshaw ! T am w'andering. Thou lov’st the fair 
Alice Cliflbrd?* 

‘ To distraction,* said the youth. 

‘But her ugcle has resolved to sacrifice liCT^to 
another: is’tnotso?* ■ \ ^ 

‘ Alas ! * said Percy, ‘ 'tis too true.* ' / 1 

‘And what think’st thou of doing?* • 

‘ To win myself an honourable station in the service 
of my coifntryj and forget that such a being'as Alice 
ever existed.* , 

‘A brave resolution, kid,’ said' the miser; ‘but thou 
must not want money ; thou 'It need it.* 

Percy looked at the wretched old man with more, 
astonishment than ever; but the miser averted' biis 
gaze, 

‘Ob, where shall l^flnd a helping-hand?* said the 
youth. 

^ Take this pocket-hook,* replied Jasper : ‘ it contains 
a sum sirfllcicnt for thy wants /or some time to 
— take it, and (nay Healen prosper thee I* 

‘ 01#, generous sir * said Percy. 

^Nay, nay,’ interrupted Jasper: ‘I ain unused to 
gratitude. ^'Jfake it; and when thou. art in a fordgn 
land, in thy prayers forget not the wretched old man 
Jasper Serimpe : he needs them.* . 

‘ Good old man, hear me.* . * • • . ' 

‘Away !* sa^ the miser ; ‘I would*be alone.* 
Publications of this Class generaUy run to jomo 
thirty or forty numbers, and the author is Uaaan 3 »^aid 
at the rate of about a guinea a shect^the sheo^ as 
. . ; ' , ■ ’ : ^ 
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' knovi'coniwioing sixteen piges-^-aiul as, 

is the smallelf, a page eozitaine upwards of forty 
. \piieg, tbxs is somewhere %bout the scale of a farthing 
! and a* half a line. They are greedily devoured by the 
Wyrhftle c^ss of domestic servants, esp^ially housemaids 
and pages, by young gentlemen and ladies ^behind 
the bar/ and by shop-girls of evesy description. Their 
effect is not doubtful: the least pernicious conse- 
quence is, that it renders boys of this class dissatisfied 
with their situation in* life, ind leads tbemlo form all 
manner of monstrous schemes for their advancement, 
which foe well if they ended in nothing worse than 
diseppointdlen^. • Bu4 on their female readers the i 
^ei|bcts are more dangerous : their heads are filled with | 
of lords and ladies— of sudden conquests and 
nuptials— of dangers and temptations encoun- 
and overcome by their favourite heroines, to i 
Wrhi^ nine hundred ana ninety-nine women in every { 
'^Clb^and must have succumbed. Of course they 
i^eve they are capable of as much themselves — a 
delusion found out too late; at the same time, their 
passions being excited by Ifighly-drawn scenes of love- 
making, which, though they contain nothing absolufely 
indeceift or immoral, are still sufficiently suggests/e 
to w^rk alKiiinfinite amdUnt of mischief. We most 
veumostly cau^on our humbler readers ^against this 
trasliy and noxious species of literature, which, if 
introducedfinto their families, will too frequently send 
itheir sons to the recruiting -sergeant, and persuade 
their daughters to say ‘Yes* to the first pair of 
handsome moustaches that asks them. 


THE SECKETS OF NUMBERS. 

Wb had ever supposed that the secrets of numbers were 
intimately connected with the binomial theorem, integ- 
ral calculus, Napier's rods, Mr Babbage's calculating- 
machine, or some other equally abstruse and generally 
unknown methods of solving the deeper mysteries of 
numerical computation. And though we are not quite 
SO arithmetically ignorant as the Yaiicos, at; Indian 
tribe on the banks of the Amazon, who can reckon no 
farther than three, for the very sufficient reason that 
their language is so complex as to require *80 long a 
word as poetarararararorincoaroraoac to express that 
number ; yet, being neither a senior wrangler nor 
calcu^ing boy, we must confess that to us, at least, 
mpiCjplication is a vexed Bormoothcs;^divlsion doubly 
^rse, the rule^#f three a puzzle, and fractions mad- 
ness. Imagine, then, our agreeable surprise, when, 
the other da/, we picked up at a book- stall a treatise 
on the secrols of numbers. Carrying ity:>ff in triumph, 
we r€>joiced to think that we had at last discovered the 
royal road to arithmetic. Alaw! Hope told a flatter- 
ing tale; the regal pathway Vas as distant ever; 
but still we met w*ith a mass of obsolete notions, 
propounded in all sober seriousness, though most 
quaintly and incongruously jumbled together. As 
some of those old ideas may b<i as new to the reader 
as they were to us, we shall here jot down a few of 
them, abstaining from those which relate to theologital 
matters, and which, b/the wsiy, coAprise the greater 

portion of the work. • % 

puo WilUam Ingpen was the antb^ of The Secni^is 
published at London in 16?4. Its tiTle- 
ptflpe Alerts that it is ‘no other than a key to ail 
;:d^tyiBal knowled^qwhatsoever ;* and its preface states 
object of the work is to wean -the world from 
preposterous kind of aflthmetic which 
^ ***oney, cattle, com, and other 
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different «i the toni^ and firigid sones are distant from 
each other. 

Speaking of numbers in a general pbhit of view, 
the author informs us that vthey are divided )nto 
two great divisions— ^namely, odd and even. . Odd is 
feminine, perfect, fertile, and indivisible ; even is 
masculine unperfeet, barren, and divisible. 

Commencing, as in duty* bound, with number one, 
Ingpen tells us that it is not entiUedfto be a numeral, 
by reason of its indivisibility, but it is the beginning 
of numbers, and creates innumerable forms (ff things 
of and within iftelf. Anything remains in existence 
as long as it is one ; divided Into two, U forms mere 
fractious without unity. There is one world . Dr 
Whe\j;ell will be deliglited to hear, one 8un,4tfHRAim 
one phAnix, one deluge, one king in a kingdom, qne] 
shepherd to a flock, one queen in a bee«hive, one 
leader among cranes, one soul aud one head to every 
one body. 

Two, because of itself it worketh xqjjJthiDg, is fhq 
weakest of numbers, though it has a cOnsiderab^ 
connection with the science^; for history Consis t^JH 
two things, the serious and the fabulous, just as 
is the union of judgment and invention. Mgjfl^is 
natural and artifleial ; medicine, theoretical and prac- 
tical; astrology, judicial and speculative. The art 
of war is unavailable without the twins, men and 
ammunition ; the soldier is useless if he want strength 
and discipline. Two, also, through some utterly in- 
comprehensible connection with Castor and Pollux, 
is a numerus infausius^ an unlucky number, especially 
to English kings. William II. was shot to the heart 
by an arrow, and died miserably in the New Forest ; 
Henry IT., mortally wounded, by the little less keen 
ingratitude of his children, died of a broken heart ; 
Edward II. and Richard II. were deposed and mur- 
dered ; James II. was but slightly more fortunate. 

Three is the first composite and perfect number. It 
is universal, entering into ail matter ; for every mun- 
dane thing has three periods— a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. There are, how^ever, three things impos- 
sible to accomplislj : J upiter (^nnot be robbed of his 
thunderbolt, Hercules of his club, or Homer of his 
verses. A wise man is known by three things: by 
never telling a lie, by never speaking ill of his neigh- 
bour, and by never talking ^without sufficient cause. 
There is good cheer at three meals ; a hunter’s break- 
last, a lawyer’s dinner, and a friar’s carousal. Ingpen 
must have had an antipathy to cheese, for he ironicdly 
states that it has three A>nderful and valuabJu pro- 
perties : those who eat cheese will never grow old, for 
they will be certain to die .in their youth ; their houses 
can never be robbed at* night, for « their incessant 
coughing will terrify the baldest burglar; and withi 
common care, they need never be bitten by dogs, for 
their extreme debility will require them to walk with 
sticks. 

Four, as it forms a square, is a noble number, and 
the great ffuntain of nature ; for are there not four 
element^ each having four properties! Fire is j hot, 
lucid, penetrating, and subtile ; air is humid, trans- 
parent, light, and yielding! water is cold, white, 
ductile, and powerful; earth is tluek, biiM:k^^^ 

f d ponderous. There sso' four cardinal ^points of 
9 compass, four virtues, fiSh 
triarchs, and fimr rivers : entironed thfi earilily 
paradise. Hen have ibur lights : ^ aato dyil, 

national, ^nd militaffy. War tuq|iim Aur things ;s 

moneyv wespons, previsions, snd^ 
general sb(^4 have tour qui^ 
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loqubnce, and nimblen«SB. bride should have 
bur also : abe should ha vell^bbrn, well-bred, waH- 
ooh:ing,^andvWeU-dowered. 

five is termed ngnifer^ or standard-bearer, because 
t is placed in the middle of ten, with a host on each 
ide. It oontains more than common exbellency, 
>ecau8e it comprehends all tlungs seen, felt, or 
mderstood. There are, however, five Receivers : 
mall wisdom, ^eak virtue, distorted will, turbulent 
iffections, and unbridled reason. Neither should we 
>l«iee confidence in five things: beauty, for it is 
incertain; health, for it is frail; lUb, for it is shoft ; 
lonours, for they are transitory; and pleasure, for 
t Is mixed with sorrow. There are five giants men- 
ioned iii Scripture— Nephan, Bephaim, Anakim, Og, 
luL|^ath ; there are also five noticed by profane 


mterRMars, Tityus, Antseu^ Tumus, and^Atlas. 

I horse should have five qualities borrowed rrotn five 
ither animals : the speed of a hare, the eyesight of a 
bx, tlie appetite of a wolf, the sure-ibotedncss of 
n ass, and the docility of a woman who loves her 
lusband. 

Six is in** every respect full, perfect, and divine. 
Svery narration should consist of six elements: the 
)er6on, cause, place, Ume, matter, and the thing 
tself. There are six drinks, some allowable, others 
objectionable : the first for health, the second for 
deasure, the third for sleep, the fourth for drunken - 1 
less, the fifth for noise, and the sixth for madness. 

Seven is tlie niunber of perfection, because it con- 
ains three and four, the triangle and the square, by 
irhidi all things are measured. There are seven stars, 
colours, seven clianipions, seven churches, seven 

lills, seven sleepers, seven sisters But hold I — 

VO Cannot attempt to follow ingpen in his length- 
iiied Illustrations of this number; one sample must 
uffice. He says a clown has seven properties: the 
leigbt of two pigmies, the breadth of two bacon 
lojgs, the presumption of a giant, the power of a 
mnt, the wit of an ape, the manners of a knave, 
md the features of a crab. In 1502 a volume w'as 
mblished at Leipsic, divided into seven books, each 
)ook containing seven chapters, and each chapter 
even heads ; all in praise of the number seven. The 
uicient prestige of this number still lingers amongst 
IS. Ad alleged seventh son of a seventh son carries 
m a prosperous trade, as a curer of all diseases, in the 
mmediate neighbourhood of the Seven Dials ; where 
dtildren are being daily trained, not for a seven years’ 
ipprenticeship, but for a seven years’ transportation, j 
I'he •collective wisdom of the nation recognises bar- ] 
isters of seven years’ standing ; the Income-tax was 
mposed for seven years at scvenpence in the pound. 

Eight is n solid number, being created from the 
lupUcation of four, as fo|u is made from two. We 
irus^it is not the case irow; but Ingpen tells 
:bat in Ids time there were eight things common 
it court — namely, terrible JJes, false intelligence, dis- 
lonest women, deigned friendships, continual enmity, 
mvenomed mdice, foolish words, and vain hopes. As 
I thrnefold cord is stronger by being trebled, so in 
ike manner nine possesses superior virtues than 
ibree. Ten is tbe number of all perfection, power, 
md virtue, within whose compass all others are con- 
fined. Eleven is a wicked, unlucky number; for is 
:t not: the first which breaks out of the pate of the 
ffbole ten commandments ! Twelve, on thq contrary, 
;s ■ a gracions, just, and fortunate number : are there 
itottwelve aposUes, and twelve signs of the zodiac! 

and mustntow 

ieWt our author to foil back into his well-merAd 
foliyion.f Nor shonld we be too severe upon himV 
diens ore ptenty ;Of abshrd books of our own day, for 
>ar;^foaeend^ to come. X;et 

iis;;;bbiidiide, of Ingpeo in tbe very 

spealing of Dionysius the 


Areopagite ; ‘ He writeth nmdyotbhigs at Tandom, 
others he dreameth; the best he wiiteih me 1^ 
conjectures— childish, frivol^ius,; aiid paradoxical.* tte 
much, then, for the Secrets of Numbers. 


THE LITTLE FIDDLEE. ^ „ 

A TALE FOB OHinUBEH. 

Charlies Morris was a Very good little boy, os boys 
go ; he loved the truth, he was well-tempered, ohli^tiig, 
generous, and clever, and there are many little boys I 
of whom we cannot say so mueli. Hut thbro was one 
sad drawback to those good qualities — you would 
smile to hear it called a serious one — ^he never could 
keep his fingers quiet for one skigie minute. In his 
idle hours, this did not sigojfy much ; but the worst ^ 
of it was, that, the more his thoughts were engai^d ^ 
the busier he was at his lessons, whether learning 'diiT 
repeating them, the faster and faster the fingers went, 
to the certain injury of whatever happened to lie next 
to hand. 

It were endless to tell of all the mlschanc^es brought 
about by those ten busy little idlers— how grandpapa’s 
watch was broken, how the ihk -bottle wv^upset w the 
carpet, what mischief ensued from breaking the seal of 
a letter lying near him on the table. And that ta^le — 
easy it was to know the spot where Charlie had been 
sitting, by the scattercil tufts of wool picked off the 
green cloth here and there, until at last it b^an to 
look as if nibbled all round by the mice. Then Charlie 
was banished to anotlier table without any covering, 
wliich, it was hoped, would baflle his operations; but 
here, providing himself with a |)in, the fingers worked 
harder than ever, and sundry scratches and devices on 
its surface soon proved it no gainer the exchange. 

His cousin Edward, wlio was a great favourite with 
Charlie, though many years older— indeed quite grown 
up — came to the house during one of his college 
vacations ; and washing to read in the study where our | 
own little boy always learned his lessons, brought In 
a large pile of books, and stowed them on the table to 
which Charlie bad been banished, never suspecting 
it was dangerous ground. But once within the reach 
of tho8e^ lingers, they shared tlie fate of everything 
else; and Edward was more astonished than pleased 
one day to find the covers decorated with various 
unintelligible lueroglyphics, and the leaves folded up 
into ‘ pancakes* and ‘ cakes.’ 'V 

Another person would have been very angry, 
Edward loved Charlie, and was vei^ good-tempered* 
besides ; so, though sorry for the mischief, and espe- 
cially so to think that it was done by lift little friend, 
he only laughed at him for this turn, warning him 
that if efer ife caught him again at such work, he: 
would give him the nejne of * Charlie the fiddler.’ He 
could not have dcviseUi a worse punishment: like 
many another little boy, Charlie li:ul a great dislike to(k 
being laughed at, and the idea of getting a ridiculous 
name through his own folly was more tlian he could 
bear; so he promised Edward eagerly never to bring 
a iHjn near the table again, and that wherever else hfo 
fingers might wander, they should keep wide of his 
bqpks. But neither little boys nor grown petole can 
say: ‘I will go *o far,^and further ;* Charlie one 
day stayed out, later than usual playing, ;and to make 
up fdf lost time, went to learn , his lessons by candle- 
this was»hot generally allowed ; iXit thi(| time 
the candle was placed out of every quite in 

the centre of the table, Edward busily studying^ at one 
end, Charlie learning his multiplication-table ^t the 
other— nothing could be Sflfen» ‘ Edlr once,*' the hands 
were quiet— of them under Cliar’ie>B head, the other 
holding the book closely shut. ‘Nine times nine?' 
wluspered he to hiinself— * nine times nine?’ lilwas 
a llurd number.: Not exactly finding it In his brain. 


looked Tip ; he ^ a« if 

it to thf tyir eome light on the question, and 
kgSn softly repeated * ni&e times nine?* 

But the candle just then had business of its own ; 
-(tdide draught had made it flicker, atid tlie grease in j 
tunning down had formed a fanciful pillar all along > 
the side. Charlie fixed his cycs*^on this novel append- 
age, and absently repeating the still unresolved ques- 
tion, up strayed the fingers mechanically, slowly 
demolishing the structure af he went on witfi his sum. 

J Edward, deep in his studies, never raised his eyes 
from his book, until suddenly aroused by finding 
himself in ®total^darkt.ess, Charlie loudly exclaiming: 

: ‘Oh, Edward! — the candle. My hand is all burned. 
What shall I do?* 

^ ‘io run for more Ught, and discover the extent of the j 
. damage, tvus the work qf a moment with FAlward ; to 
A^i^guair it, was not quit© so easy a task. Charlie, in his 
'^^^W^lMfif-unconscious cflTorts to remove the incumbrance 
, : from the candle, had given it a stronger jerk than was 
expedient, and had upset it, not only on his own hand, 
scorching it rather severefy, but turning it over still 
further on his companion’s book, leaving a line oftiot 
grease kll dong the open page. • 

Edward Xqjild not htlp feeling angry liow; he 
exclaimed; *^011, you are Charlie the '^ddler;* and 
ho did not much mind the tears that quickly started 
at ihe opprobriou.s epitlict, until poor little Charlie 
piteously repli<!fe : 

‘At anyrate, Edward, I am not sorry this hand 
was burned : as long as 1 feel tiie pain, as long as I 
see the mark, I don’t tiiink I will fiddle again. But 
your nice book— ah, I am afraid that will remain a 
remembrance for ever ! ’ 

‘Yes, my boy,’ answered his cou.sin, as once more, 
with his own good-natured smile, lie kissed the little 
suffering hand, *I hope it will be a remembrance for 
ever that this w'as the last time yon offended so.* 

Charlie was very glad to hear his cousin say this ; 
he resolved to prove him right ; but unluckily Edward 
was to go away the next day without wailing to see 
those good resolutions put into practice. The hand 
^ soon healed, the pain passed awa}^ tlie mark Avas 
gone, and— why must it be told ?— Charlie himself Tvas 
obliged to confess that, how^ever Edward ciuiie to the 
knowledge of the fact, there was too much reason for 
the Veprqof he administered in the follow’irig manner, i 
It was Christmas-eve, and with the post came a I 
lettjp^rom Edward, and a neat little box. The letter j 
wf^full of good wishes for young aiiil okl ; the box, ' 
Antll of small ngtiembrances : for Charlie’s two sisters j 
( f and elddst brother, each a beautiful penknife, exactly s 
alike, in a fed morocco case, with a tortoise-shell 
handle, and a silver plate on the side with the owner’s 
name; fbr Charlie— ah, there w'as nothing' he had so 
much longed for as a knife ! — Ijiit for him there was a 
large parcel, a card fastened to the outside, saying 
»that he too should have had the same as tln> others, 
only his cousin was afraid ‘he would cut up tlio table 
into chips : within was a source of harmle.ss amuse- 
ment, to keep his fingers employed, were they ever so 
restless.* In all haste the parqel was opened : within 
was— what do you think ? — an Indian tumbler, standing 
on a little arch with a weight to liis feet, wdiich, J)y 
,a touch of the finger, i|ent him oyer<and over, as often 
1 as you pleased, 

exclaimed Charlie, in deep iSortifl- 
; cktion ; ‘did Edward think me a bab/|i?* while a ]aij|?i, 

; that feVCn the mogt good-natured could not control, went 
i r little circle. Perhaps the deepest source of 

1 ! his mertification lav in the consciousness, as w’e have I 
^ that he desetved ^his little reproof* He was the 
to say so him self, when, oh the f^lowing day, his I 
x;i<topia asked the children what messages she should 
; ‘Thank Edward for me, 

I do not think the tumblel so 


very foolish now yet to shew he has done tne : 

good. He shall stand opposite me on the table, to 
remind me what he b there for ; and I think, mamma, 
we may call it a ^pd day when he is not once pitched 
off of his perch/ 

His mamma agreed it would be an excellent plan; 
and after a good long trial, was beginning to think 
it a suc^ssful one too. Xhe tumbler maintained a 
marvellous steadiness during school^ hours; no fresh 
engravings adorned the table, no new acekients had 
occurred elsewhere, and the time seemed drawinsfAjear 
Wlien, by a secret arrangement between her and 
Edward, a knife similar to the otliers was to become 
Charlie’s property also, when one day a little miniature 
of his sister Annie happened to be left on the table, 
in its morb(;co case, and nothing would do 
to prts^ open the spring and place it besiue him TRJ 
the companion of his studies. ^ 

This was no great wonder — all loved Annie ; and now, 
that she was gone away to school, the picture seemed her 
second self, and no one could blame the kiss given to it 
h}*^ affectionate little Charlie as he laid it beside him. 
Still, better had he let it alone, or takin^bne look and 
kiss, had he shut it up carefully again ; but no, his ow’n 
ro.sy lips had left their mark^pon the glass — it was no 
longer clear, and nibbing it with the sleeve of his jacket 
did not mend the matter: in fact, being like most little 
boys* everyday jackets, not alwaj's of the cleanest, the 
more he rubbed the glass with it the duller it grew. 
Charlie’s next thought was to seek for some more 
effectual implement: a glass of water, in wdiich was 
placed a bunch of roses, stood in the centre Of tlie 
table; and it was the w'ork ol^a moment to pop in the 
active fingers, bring out a clear drop on the tip of 
each, and sprinkle the glass of tlie picture; he was 
then proceeding to try whether washing would answer 
better than wdping, when Ivis mamma's voice calling 
him, lie laid by his experiment, and closing the spring 
hastil)^, aw'ay he ran. 

Jlis mamma wanted him to go wdth her into the 
garden and help to gather friiit for preserves. It w as 
very ple.'isant work, and lasted for some hours : no 
wonder if the study, the lessons, even the miniature, 
were forgotten. Charlie thought of them no more for 
the rest of the day ; indeed he never once remembered 
the latter until the following morning, when, sitting 
down to hear him Ids lessons^ as usual, his mamma 
took the miniature up in her hand, to give one look at 
her own sw’eefc Annie, before commencing the business 
of the day. 

But what is this? — not sweet Annie’s face— ?slack, 
blue, and red, mixed up like ft lowering thunder-cloud ; 
never had Annie’s face worn such an aspect ns that. 
Gone were the smiling eyes, the rosy lips, the golden 
curls, or rather blended into one mass; that was all that 
qould be seen of them now. v 

‘Ob, Cliarlie!’ cxelaime(bhis mamma, at once guess-f 
ing he liad some hand the mischief, and *0!t,' 
mamma!’ reiterated Charlie, bursting* into tears, as in; 
a moment it flashed on his mind how it had occurred. 

For some minutes neither spoke another word, both 
of them grieved for the fault and its consequences— 
both gazing at the wreck of what was lately so pretty 
and so valued. ‘Oh, Charlie, what shall I do with 
you?* saidfiis mamma at last. . 

‘Ob, ifinmrna, what shall I do with myself ?* s6bheS 
Charlie, qs he related liow the misfortune must have 
happened by shutting the drops of water up in the 
case; then soaking under the glass, they ipuat have 
n^de the colours run; and ho^iXMjclttded as he fi 
with those words: *0b, mamma, Can 

with myself?* ' ' 

* Yes, Charlie,- replied hlr maratto Very gravel^ 
•that is now the question. You hayeTbeeta cd’ten piihr 
ished by me, you hav| beOn punish^ by 
you have beeniaughel at, you havc;^il|rM paih, ybu' 
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^ve suffered sorrow. Is |dl to be||n vain? of is tliors 
any other pupishment likely to be effectual ? Thiuki 
Charlie. At last 1 must leave you to yourself.’ 

Charlie cried still more bitterly at those words ; he 
would have been ready to bear whatever his mamma 
inflicted ; he could not tiiink any punishment too great 
for such a mischief as that before his eyes, and he felt 
as if he could not devise aqy thing half bad eSough for 
liimself. . ^ 

At length, raising his eyes mournfully to his 
mo|ke|;’s,,, he said: * Mamma, it w'ould be such a 
pleasure ^/to get another picture like that, that 1 ifk 
afraid it could not he cdM a punishment.’ 

Ills mother could hardly help smiling as site 
answered: ‘ No indeed, Charlie, 1 don’t think wc could 
call jta punishment to have our dear picture 
iTOrSSP? if you could do it, indeed, w'c mi^ht call 
t a reparation * 

* O yes, mamma ; that is wlia( 1 mean,* interrupted 
he eagerly ; * but when the reparation w ould be 
so great a pleasure, I am afraid it would be no 
punishment.’ 

‘Not muclr^se, I fear, in arguing that point. That 
miniature cost a great deal of money, and the gentle- 
man wlio painted it has «o much to do now, tliat I 
suppose he W'ould require twice as mucli for another.* 

Charlie’s countenance fell: after a Dioughtful pause, 
he returned to tho subject. ‘ How inuch money did it 
cost, mamma ? ’ . 

‘ Three guineas,’ replied his mother. 

‘And twice three is six,’ mused Charlie. ‘But, 
mamftm, there is a pcrliaps. The painter looked so 
very kind, and he seemed so fond of Annie, and of — 
of* Charlie hesitated. 

‘And of Charlie?’ said his mamma, putting in the 
word with a smile. I 

* Yes, mamma, of poor little Charlie,’ returned he ’ 
with a iialf smile too. ‘ Well, mamma, and then if tho 
painter w'ould consent to do it over again for the same, 
or a little more ; and if Annie w ould not mind the 
tiresomeness of sitting ; and if I w ere totally to brciik 
myself off the fashion of meddling, before her next 
vacation ; then, mamma — then perhaps you vrould 
grant me tlie reward of allowing it to be painted 
again.’ 

* ‘‘Be ward, Charlie ! what do I hear you say ? Wasn’t 
it of punishment wc w'cre speaking ?’ 

‘ O yes, uiammii,’ answered he, once more indulging 
in a merry laugh. ‘ Indeed, 1 forgot the punishment 
in the greatness of the reward ; but it must come first 
all tl^ eapie, to make w'ay for the otlicr; for you 
know, mamma, my three Jam os arc now nearly grow^ 
into three sheep, and the stew^ard says they are worth 
from three to four guineas at least. Well, you know, 

was to have sold them for me at All Hallow Fair, 
and \nth the money to have bought a pony : that is a 
ye^-Sd plan, since first 1 got the lambs;’ and herd 
Qiarlie cleared his throat, and manfully smothered u 
sigh.- ‘Well, mgmma, that pony is now no more — 
that is my punishment ; but let tho picture be drawn 
for the money — ^and that will be my rew^ard.’ 

His mother kissed his beaming face : she was 
pleii^pd with her little boy, and approved of his rcso- 
lutipn. some further discussion, it w'as settled 

that when the" sheep were sold,, and their ^xact value 
ascertained, the subject should be mcntione(l to the 
paiiiter, and, if possible, Annie’s picture should be 
restored on her next return home. * 

Charlie had yet to learn the lesson brouglit 
hmae to all our hearts, in some part or other of oar 
nvesy ;ihai repehtance-^-amendment eveii<-^is one thi A 
reparation another, Ah, many a time would we ham 
b^ less thottghtleas, many a time would we have 
haiutated a fault, had we felt that 

kno^n that before 
0# sprit^^ rl^ed, t^e opportunity would 


pass aw^ay. f Tlms thaught Charlie :many a time, 
w'hen news came that tlie measlde bad appeared in 
Annie’s school, and that sln^ was one of the severest 
sufferers. Ah,/what sad news was that l^wliat ^onely 
thoughts he had after ^is mamma was gone awa^ to 
nurse her ; often holding the defaced minia^ro in his 
hand, thinking, pcrliaj»s, that was all they would soon 
have left of Annie ; often dropping on. it self-reproachful 
tears — drops that could do it no harm now. 

Many a^day, and even Veek^ of sad suspense thus 
passed by ; at last a letter came — it said Annie was 
better; another and another followed, and then she 
was out of danger ; and then, 0 joy !> sdie %a8 slowly 
travelling home. Yes, soon they had their own dear 
Annie again, pale and weak, indeed, but still her very 
self — better than a thousand pictur«JS» were they ever 
so bright. , ^ 

So mamma, Charlie, every one said; but still the 
picture was not forgotten— the punishment and tfSP 
reward. The sheep liaving been sold for the expected 
sum, it was settled that when Annie’s checks were 
round and rosy again, andMier holidays over, on her 
way^ back to school the picture was to be drawn. If 
more money w'cre wanted, mamma promised to'add it 
from herself. > ^ 

Again Chmrlio was lonely, for again''mamma and 
Annie were gone away : he liad not even tlie ‘dirty old 
picture;* but that he did not much regret,'* as it had 
been taken to see whether the painter dould turn it to 
any use. At last came the day of return, and if Annie 
did not come back, cousin Edward did ; and as a long 
year had iiasscd without seeing him, it w'as nearly as 
much joy. 

He first jumped out of tho carriage, then he ha.nded 
out mamma; and, last of all, ont came a small deal- 
ease carefully twined. Soon the whole three were 
within tho parlour walls, and many a greeting, many 
a question asked and answ^ered w'ilh the two former, 
before any attention was given to tiie latter arrival. 
Its turn came at hist ; aud seeing all eyes' fixed in that 
direction, mamma quietly said; ‘Charlie, that is your 
property ; you may open it, if you please.’ 

lie required no second bidding; the next moment 
he w'us beside it on tlie carpet, though hardly knowing 
wliat to fxpect ; but those tiresome twines — they 
resisted all his efibrts. 

‘Take your time, my hoy!’ exclaimed his cousin: 
‘those little fingers must be changed indeed^ if they 
object to a job.’ ^ 

‘All, Ed warty* said Charlie reproachfully; 
glanced proudly at Ins mamma, wha came forw'arJ\ 
smiling, and taking his little hand, put it into Edward’s, 
saying: ‘Indeed, those fingers are changed: I have 
never had to give them one rap since the unhapiiy fate 
of the pietTsre.’* ^ 

Edward looked quite happy, yet always so good* 
natured, w'e think he nfi^t have had some little notion 
wdiat t|Je answer would be, or he never would have 
made the remark ; at anyratc, he smiled very pleasantly 
now, as putting into the hand he still held in his own a 
knife exactly similar to those wliich had on a former , 
day cost Charlie some tears, he exclaimed : ‘Then take 
a short-cut with the knots; use this just as yon like: 
fairly earned, at last ’tis your own ! * 

Charlie threw arms round Edward’s nebk, and 
jumped for joy, twice as»proud ind as happy jw if he 
had g(dt it the first day. Again he turned tn the box; 
the twines were mit ; down fell the cover ; and upright { 
W^in the case Stood a. small but beautiful painting. 
In all but life— Annie herself. * .? I 

A moment of silent admiratiou, then a full choj^us of 
praise. Mamma explained it al!^:atliu painter ' I 
kind ; he was fond of Ailnie, Of— CSiarlie too; and 

when he saw th^sad condiuon, and heard the story of 
the miniature, he determined to place his next proSuc- 
tion^ beyond the reach of such accidents, and paintca in 
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imlp for cattle-foddisg, liM fpownflto auch importane^ 
that last year 9^000^000 kilogrammea of beet were 
converted a't two establliriiments ia the Faa de Calaia. 

Aipong the prieOe offered by the Academy of Science! 
at Parifli one is for the best paper on the perfecting 
of the matitieraatiGal theory of the tides; another is 
for marine steam^gines, which are to be rery small, 
very powerful, and to consume bat little co«d. There 
are also questipns in mathematical and physical 
Bcienoe, and in botany, on. which papers are invited. — 
H. *Beoquerel has met with important facts in his 
electrical researches : he finds that electricity is largely 
produced by the mere contact of eaath with water — 
the fall of rain^ along the shores of rivers and lakes, 
and still more so by the se^ the water being positive, 
negative. Investigation of the phenomena 
freil to remarkable results, especially wlien ca^r'ed on 
Inear a river. Alkaline streams take up positive elec- 
trieity ; acid streams, negative electricity ; and along 
the margin where land and water meet, electric 
currents are developed at times sufficiently strong 
to affect a telegraphic needle some miles distant. An 
indication is fibre perceived of tlie cause of the different 
nature of clouds — the difference of the exhalations. 
As the water evaporates^ it carries off the electricity ; 
hence a powerftil source of atmospheric electricity, and 
a reason why storms are most frequent in summer. 
The Monthyon prize has Iwjen awarded to Becquerel 
for his investigations of this interesting subject. 

M. Carrere has shewn to the Academy that 
Newton’s rings may be reproduced by letting fall on 
watef a drop of a solution of bitumen of Judea, with 
benzine and naphtha. It is a curious optical experi- 
ment, and the more so, as the film may lie taken off 
the surface of the water on a sheet of paper, and kept, 
when dry, for permanent observation. — Another corre- 
spondent states that the poisonous properties of paint 
do not arise from the lead or other mineral which 
constitutes its body, but solely from the turpentine; 
and that if turpentine were not used, we should n ^ver 
hear of paint-poison : an opinion which disagrees with 
tlie commonly received notion. — A chemist shews, by 
analysis, that the common chestnut, whicli grows 
abundantly in France, furnishes dextrine, glucose, 
oxalic aci^ glue, alcohol, a farina of whicli bread may 
be made, and a refuse which is an excellent food for 
horses. — ^Anotlier mixes four kilogrammes of wheat- 
flour witli four of acoros, maslied, after having been 
boiled in a solution of carbonate of soda in vinegar, 
dnd so produces an economical and palatable kind 
of bmad, which might be a resource for the poor in 
bard aeasons. — Bernard* is pursuing his researches 
in the subject wliidi has been so much debated in 
the Academy — namely, the formation of sugar in the 
animal economy, and with confirmation of liis views as 
to function of the liver. — M. Beynoso contein^ 
that the . formation of sugar in the blood, and the 
consequent distressing malady, diabetes, are entirely 
due to iroperfeeg respiration. Let the respiration lie 
normal and fully vigorous, and there will be no sugar. 
—Dr Waller, who some time ago declared the inove- 
n^t of the blood to be due to the action of the 
pulmonary cells, and not to that of the heart, reite- 
rates his notion^ finding it strengthened by farther 
inquiry.— M. Sedillot has a paper on wleat he calls 
or the art of mending a damageck or can- 
cerous Up by a piece taken from a sound lip ; and he 
iUostrates it by a daguerreotype portrait of a man on 
irhom he has operated. 

The Fi^^ have established a systemtef 

meteorp^^cal; observations for tlie whole of Fran»; 
aad ob^eirations are now sent every day to tho centill 
ob^val^y at jParia JPhis is following the example 
eel eh thia eldo of CnanneV by the valuable system 
^ observhtei so^^ directed by Mr 

the French system 


shall have bJlh connected with other 

countries, it will not bO'diMcixlt to m»|^ intellig>mce oit 
coming storms by telegra^lfii. At request of 
Marshal Yaillant, M. Le Vgrrier has^^^ d^ 
phenomena of that terr^le hurricane in j^e Black 
November 14, 1854, when so many lives whfe lost and 
vessels wrecked. By coinmunication with : all the 
meteorological stations, he finds that a great atmo- 
spheric wave passed over Europe from west to east. 
It was observed at Paris' on the 10th of tho month 
•^that is, the crest of the wave; its depression at 
Vienna on the 12th, and on the 14th it reached i 
Balaklava. Thus, had there b.en a Cf^mplete system 
of meteorological stations, there was ample time for 
flashing intelligence of the approach of this mighty 
wave, which covered one-eighth of the earth’s surface 
in its sweep. We have ye;Jj to hear from America 
whether it was -observed beyond the Atlantic. 

Five meteorological observatories are also to '89 
started in Algiers, three on the coast, two in the inte- 
rior, whereby some knowledge will be arrived at of 
the atmospheric and other climatic plienomeaa of 
that part of Africa, and data will be obtained for 
comparison with those on the opposite s^e of the 
Mediterranean. The French' governmep^^seems ^bent 
on developiiyt the resources of Algeria in all possible 
ways : an annual prize of 20,000 francs is to be given 
for five years to the grower of the greater quantity 
of cotton. We bear that the cultivation and the 
quality of the cotton improve every year. — The Sociiti 
d' Acclimation ofler prizes for the introduction into 
France of new species or useful varieties of animala 
or vegetables : improvements of the breeds of animals, 
and the bettering of agriculture generally. They 
report that a new kind of silk-worm has bron intro- 
duced into Switzerland, and that in Cevennes a hectare 
of mulberry-trees yields a revenue of from 25,000 to 
30,000 francs a year. The sorgho^ which have more 
than once mentioned, is flourishing in the south of 
France and in Algiers, and fully answers expectation 
by its produce of sugar, alcohol, and forage. They 
have also a new yam from New Zealand. We notice 
>vith satisfaction that the Society head with 500 francs 
the subscription -list for the widow and children of 
Joseph Bsfniy, the poor fisherman who introduced the 
pisciculture wiiich has since been so successfully 
carried out in France. 

Tliere is something worth mention concerning two 
veterans of science. Old Bonpland, now in his eijjjity- 
third year, wri^sjs from Uruguay that lie is about 
cross the ocean to offer his collectioit^ of botany an^ 
natural history to the government at Paris, after 
wiiich he will return to South America^, and end Jiis 
days on his plantations. And Biot, not less aged, ha» 
been electftcl ifito thq Acadc^mie Fran^tiise, so' that he 
is now a member of t\ree of the five academies which 
compose the Institute. iThis last is in recognition bl 
his literary merits. Any one wisliing to know wh^ 
these are has only to consult the Journal des SmanOf 
which contains numerous articles from his pen. One 
of the most recent is on the Commercivm Episui^icam^.: 
the book which has originated so much controversy^ a# 
to whether Newton stole fluxions frclm LeibMtz^-^ 
li^bnitz from Newton. Biot holds that the twro great 
pliilosophers made thei^ discoyery independently of 
each other. 

Hil^erto the observations made at the obseiv 
w^ory have always been published in tlie rough, 
leaving to others the task of redue|ng and turning 
them to account. But henceforrit tiley wiU pub- 
lished as at Greenwich— that is, njduced and talialated 
fit for use. This is really advanmli^ science, not in a 
showy way, it Jitrue; yet bf fiir greeter ntUity than 
the architectuiuAembelUshinents by which some obseir- 
vatpries are dist^uishedv-^PouiUet says it is h%hly 
dc^raMfi to m^sure and record day by day tlie 
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:am6utkt of sunshine ; and in a paper pa sblar iutenaity 
■ io defisribes an aj^aratu^- 7 -a dark box with a toller 

I IttBide covered with phoi&genio paper, and moved by 
; elb^-madiinery. The light would leave its impression 
'^ ^on {he paper dunng the wholelime of the sun’s being 
; tisibie^ nnd thus there woula remain a permanent 
record of the quantity and quality of sunshine. Con- 
^ sidering how much we depend 6n the sun, and how 
often it is necessary to compare the sunshine of one 
season with that of anothdl-, M. Pouillet ^has done 
well to draw attention to the subject. 

H. Ador of Lyon, who has been allowed to try Ids 
experiment! bislbrc the government authorities at 
Vincennes, believes he lias found out how to discharge 
miBSiles electrically. He decomposes water by a pro- 
cess, as yet secret, allows the gas to accumulate, and 
uses it with all the ^rce of an electric discharge. — 
l^assagnc andTluers or the same city, have contrived 
'**SF^ile which is something new in electricity. No 
water or acids arc used in its construction ; but instead 

1 thereof, anhydrous salts are employed, which being 
brought into igneous fusidn, electricity is developed, 
and may be applied to purposes of lllummation, hnd 
at the ffan^^time, aluminum is produced. ^ 

Tl^ UniKd States gOS^ernment have sent to the 
government ^ France some of the resists of their 
oceanic survey : a series of specimens of the sca- 
' l^ttom, aiftl a table of the microscopic shells of diffe- 
tent latitudes. •These are the first part of a collection 
; of which much more will follow. — Lieutenant Maury of 
the United States Navy, to whose valuable labours we 
; h^ve made frequent reference, has prepared tables shew- 
; , the rain, calms, storms, fogs, &c., in their respective 

' j[>it;phortionB in corresponding latitudes of the North and 
: Atlantic. These tables arc based on a mass of 

265,000 observations. They shew wliat will be a 
surprise to many, that calms arc less frequent in the 
south than in the north, that the atmosphere is more 
variable, rain more abundant, fogs more numerous. 
And there is more thuuder, especially between the 
equator and the fifty^fifth parallel. 

the ol^ct of his Joo^ey, and requesting that he might 
be allowed to see the l^ir^ ; ' but Jonathan no idea of 

relinquishing his pHau so easily, and stoutly refused to 
admit of the hitervidw, ‘guessinj;^* that it was very well 
for an Englisher to lay claim toltpcithcr .man’s property, 
hut ‘ calculating ’ that it was ©‘tarnation sight-* hariier 
for him to get possession of it; ahdeoneluding by assert- 
ing in unqualified terms his entire disbelief in the whole 
story. Captain Johnson’s ol^ect, however, being rather 
to recover his falcon than to pick a qiiarPe] with the trucu- 
lent Yankee, he had fortunately sufficient self-cpiiimand to 
cqyb his indignation, and proposed that his claim to the 
ownersliip of the bird should be at once put to the test 
by an cxporimcivk, which several Americans who were 
present admitted to be perfectly reasonable; and in which 
their conntryman was at last persuaded to acquiesce. It 
was this: Captain Johnson was to be admitfefosSWws^ 
intervitvfewith the Innvk — which, by the w^ay, had as yety 
shewn no partiality for any person since her arrival in 
the New World, but, on the contrary, had rather repelled 
all attempts at familiarity — and if at this meeting she 
should not only exhibit such unequivocal signs of attach- 
ment and riicognition as should induce the majority of 
the bystanders to believe that he really was Tier original 
master, but especially if she should play with the buttons 
of liis Coat, then the America^ was at once to waive all 
claim to her. The trial was immediately made. The 
Yankee went up stairs, and sliortly returned with the 
falcon ; but the door was hardly opened before she darted 
from his fist, and perched on the shoulder of her beloved 
and long lost protector, evincing by every means in her 
power iier delight and affection, rubbing her head against 
ids cheek, and taking hold of the buttons of his 'v’Dat, 
and champing them playfully between her mandibles, 
one after the other. This was enough. Tlic jury 
were unanimous. A verdict for the plaintiff was pro- 
nounced; even the obdurate heart of the aea-Gapiain 
was melted, and the taleon was at once restored to the 
arms of her rightful owner. — Knox's Ganm^hirds ernd 
yVild-fowl 

' 

TRAPE OF llONG-KONO. 

The rise of Hong-Kong in the space of a few years, from 
a village to a populous sejiport, is one of the great facts of 
the age. W'e are sorry, however, to learn that some of 
the statistics published regarding it are to 1>C taken under 
a resijrvatioii. For example, the statemeni - of 600,000 
tons of shijtping annually must be to a great extent mis- 
Joadiijg, if it be true, as wc are afsurcd byA jatc resident, 
that it is the custorr» to include in the accouhf'every steamer 
conveying passengers along the river,, and eyery ship 
calling for instriietions on its way to the anchorage :ii 
Wliampoa. The inclndii>g of these vessels every© time 
they touch at tlie port may well meant ; but it is 

1 obviously wrong, and the consequence iiiiaVbidably is, 
that Hong-Kong will get less than its due Of credt]^ as 
a rising port, and that even if a t* uer reckoning be 
a^jopted, some time will elapse before eoiiiideiice the 

statistics of the place can be re-establislied. 

THE HOUSE OF BUUNSWIOX AN1> THEftCASTXMO-YaTB. : 

Sir Arilmr Owen, Bart., of Orielton, in the Ooiinty of 
Pembroke, is the individual wlio is asserted to bay© j^ved- 
the casting-vote which placed the Brunswick dymdty .upon, 
the throne of England. A lady now residing in Jlaver- 
fordwest remembers her grandmother, who was Stayiiig .at 
Orielton at *he time when Sir Arthur Oifoii rbdfe to 
London ©n horsebacht for the purpose , of r^i^rdhig bi^^ 
vote. He had relays of horsos at the different jesting- 
houses, and accomplished the jouniey iu an incredildy 
short space of time ; arriving at the precii© jupCtur© When 
hiMlngle vote caused tlic scale to pt^pqnderate in foyour^^^^ 
o^he dcscondiints of the Efoctre^ Shplda-^yotss qnd 
Qgeries. r.., 

THE LOST FALCON. 

■ i A h^iend of Colonel Bonham— the late Colonel Johnson 
of the Kifio Brigade — was ordered to Canada with his 
;'b^ a captain; and being very 

Sll^nid: :of fajlconry, to which he liad devoted much time and 
! ; with him two of his favourite pcrogidncs 

fU jikiCoinpanions across the Atlantic. It was Ins conshtnt 
voyage to allow them ii fiy every day, 
^fSmr ifebding tlieiir u]), that they might not be induced to 
otf ifUer a passing sea-gull, or wander out of sight 
of the V^sel. •Sometimes their rambles were very wide 
and protracted ; at others, they would ascend to sucdi a 
: hdj^t a#t.o be almost lost to v^w of ftie ba.ssengers, 
f soon: found them an eifectua|^icaiis of relieving the 

of a long sea-voyage, ai^ naturally took a lively 
in tlmir welfare; hut ns they were in th|j) habit 
of morning regularly to the ship, no uneasiness was felt 
during their occasional absence. At last, one evenhig, 
alter a longer flight than usual, one of the fidcoiis returned 
alone; the other, the prime favourite, was missing. I>ay 
. ^ alter day passed away, and howefer much he may have 
^ continued to regret his loss. Captain Johnson had at 
■ length fully made up his mind tliat it was irretrievablt, 
he should ticv^ see hsk' again. Soon after the 
amvab^b^ the regiment in America, on casting hi% eyes 
. dyer a Halifax newspaper, he 'was struck by a paragraph 
t AfiubUBiiping that the captain of an Ameritan schooner hih 
' at i» his possession a fine hawk, which had 

; on board his ship during 

; W jrmn Liverpool. The idea at once 

■ ^ to Captam Jolmsou that this could ho no other 

^ ialcon; so, havin^obtained imme- 

^ut for i^ilfax, a journey 
hJ lost no tlm©|ia 
of the sebjoner, announ^ 
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TiW ElSfTT-irOUR HOUKS IN THE EIFE 
OF Mli GRIFFIN. 

15 Y A QIJI IfY. 

Wis are now^ia the full enjoyment of all the manifold 
fhvlighta of the English dogdaj s. Old gentlemen mop 
their foreheads, and wUlk on the sliady side of the 
street ^»'ith their hats in their hands; small hoys 
take cheap shower-baths under the spouts of tlie 
water-carts ; young ladies subsist entirely on ice 
and wafers; and fussy people give you their word 
they never experienced anything like the heat in 
tlie •whole course of their life. Let ns, by way of 
contrast, change the scene for a short time to the 
plains of Hindostan, and see the kind of life led by 
some of our cxpatriat(?d fellow-countrymen in that 
complexion - tanning, temper - trying, fever - catching, 
liver-inflaming, rupee-getting country, during the hot 
season. 

I will he harlequin on tlie occasion. One bbw of 
ray magic-wand— the prompter sounds his whistle — 
and hey ! presto ! having insured our lives, and put 
on our most gossamer dress, we find ourselves, towards 
the small liours of the morning — the best time to 
travel in the tropica —in the middle of the station of 
Burragurrumpore, having beaten the overland mail by 
five weeks. » 

It is the b^iniiing of J une, before tlie rains have set 
in — not that they lessen the hc?at much, they only 
cliange its character: the air, from being dry and 
dusty, becomes moist find steamy — you live in a 
vapour-ball;^ instead of a limekiln ; and between Bur- 
roguTrumpore and the lower regions, in point of heat, 
the natives themselves say there is only a sheet of 
browli paper. * 

The moon has just risen, and we can see, dotted 
about, the hou.«Bs of the English residents, looking 
very snug and comfortable in the subdued light. 
Which shall we enter? Not the large pucka-huilt* 
bungalow in the splendid garden ; that belongs to tlie 
commission^, who gets 5000 rupees a month, and is, 
of course, supplied with every luxury ai^ appliance 
tluit egn lessen the heat, and render tlie life of the 
hurra sahib) or great man, endurable. Bather let us 
ch<»S0 the small Cutcha-built one, standing in the 
1^ bate compound, t the property of Baboo 
^ut let for the time being,' a%d 


t for the time being,' f»d 
iftde of properly burnt bricks 


• A pudd-built bungalow is made of properly burnt bricks 
eotoha^bvllt one oiUy of sqwres of mud, dried in the sun. The 
teinru; {»b<di»br|^ 4^ as itbften is, require* 

..iu» 

t The in vhiidb the to 


in consideration of the vc^y irregular payment of 
tliirty rupees per montli, to Ensign Go-ahead Gri£3BJ 
of the Seringapatam Slashers ; and wc will give him 
the honour of our society for the twenty-four hours 
we are going to spend logetlier in the Company's 
dcAunions. 

• There is no Mrs Griffin, tjp we will walj^in without 
ceremony. After stumbling over a huddle of dlothcs 
in the vcrasida, which grunts on bciifg trod on, and 
turns out tc he the chokydar, or watchmatf, refreshing 
himself with a nap, we enter the bungalow. PasBing 
through a large sitting-room, wc find ourselves in a 
sleeping-apartment, which is without a scrap of fur- 
niture excepting a bedstead — the legs of which stand 
in earthenware pans of water, to prevent foraging- 
excursions on the part of crawling and venomous 
insects — and a small table near it, on which are placed 
a bottle of brandy, a tumbler, and a cheroot-box. On 
the mattress there is a cool Calcutta mat ; and on the 
mat, dressed in a shirt, and loose Turkish trousers, 
made of Delhi silk, our young friend is extended, 
panting with heat, and tossing and turning in vain 
attempts to sleep. 

He has lately returned from mess; and his bearer, 
having devested his weary and passive limbs of his 
regimentals, and clothed him in the night-dress above 
hinted at, lias retired to the veranda, where, curled 
up like a dog* on tlie floor, he is sleeping calmly and 
placidly. Not so his master. The heat is 6tifiin^>and 
would be uii be arable, but for the comparatively c2^ 
current of air caused by the punka— ?m enoripous fan,^ 
suspended by ropes from hooks in tlaj ceiling, and 
swinging with regular strokes over his head, the fringe ’ 
within a fj^w inches of his nose. The doors mre wide 
open — and an Indiaii^mngalow is all doors — but not 
u breath of air enterj to cool his feverish brow; 
inside and out, it is like a furnace ; the thermpmietgjr 
lianging on the wall indicates a temperature <mh- 
sidered in England the maximum of a warm bath,,:;! 
The night is so still, the slightest sound falls wi^h 
painful distinctness up5n his unwilling car: the distant 
and incessant hark of tlie village paria-dog ; the ever- 
lasting beat of tl^e tam-tam, or native dntm, indi- 
cating some jollities g’bing on in the bazaar { 
periodical cry of conscientious choky dors, who, to pre^ 
themselves (^om going to sleep on their posts, and 
to strike terror into the heart of any One prowl^ near 
with felonious intentions, continually shout tUtou^i the 
night the warning, * Khubado-a-a^abr, or ‘'Take care ;* 
the muttered conversation and*supp]^|ied laughter of 
the grass-cutteri in tho coinpot^ad, who never appear 
to go to sleep, mt squat sdl night roupd a bla^ng 
fire^cooking jupavieSy or wheaten ci^es, and imoking 
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htibble-bubbIWi the guggle-^^^^ which top- 
hw disti^icted tympanum— these, and 
|o2^ other sounds, insignificant in themselves, but 
•"itih^jified by the stilluess 6f ^le air Ifed his longing 
for sleep, wring from the dissolving victim groans of 
wretchedness, and assume an impirtance in his feverish 
imagination which drives him almost frantic, till at 
lastj worn out with fatiguor he sinks into a sort of 
apoplectic doze. His breathing is thick and*irregular, 
his Yearns arc hideous, and he restlessly twists him- 
self round, ttilUWs arc on the pillow and liis head 
over the side of the bed. In this uncomfortable position, 
he is rapidly getting black in the face — a horrible 
niglitmare oppressed him ; wdieii all at once he wakes 
witli a snort; he hears ithe most frightful complica- 
■Min of sounds that ever saluted mortal ears, ns if ten 
thousand screeching imps had been let loose, mixed 
with the shrieks of women and cries of children — at one 
moment close to the housci; the next, miles away, and 
scarcely audible ; now in full and unearthly chorul of 
laughing, crying, moaning, howling, shrieking, aftd 
whodping ; wen getting lower and lower, and subsiding 
at last into a ifielancholy w^ail, only to burst out again 
with redoubled vigour and intensity. Half choked, 
he starts up Und gets a smart cra(;k on the head 
from the undulating punka, which thoroughl^^ rouses 
him- to the fact, that tlie horrible yells he has till now 
associated with his dreams are caused only by a pack 
of jackals on a acavengcring expedition. 

Disgusted beyond measure at the occurrence, he 
seeks consolation in his icc-tub, and tosses off a tumbler 
of deliciously cold w^ater, which communicates a kind 
of electric shock to his parboiled anatomy : he could 
drinV a gallon, but must economise the precious liquid. 
The ice-pits are opened only every second day, and tlie 
greatest amount of care and fiannel will hardly make 
his share last the forty -eight hours. Caiefully closing 
his treasure, he lights a cheroot by w'ay of sedative, 
anfi takes a stroll in his compound. Tli^ moon is 
shining w'itli a brilliancy only seen in tropical skies; 
but the beauty of the niglit 1ms no charm for him — he 
prefers comfort, which is to be found nowhere but 
fjadaf the punka. He soon returns, and throwing 
hillMelf eu his bed, manfully determines he wiil go to 
^!|ep, in spite dBf jackals, chokydiirs, tam-tams, and 
hubble-bubbles ! 

He partially succeeds. Ilis cheroot gradually goes 
opt, an4 finally drops from his moutlv hq is on the 
point of filing off into a deliciflhs nap, when w birr ! 
whirr! whirr! a sharp, deaf,' and continuous buzz, 
o)ose to his ear : it is the trumpet of the mqsquito ; 
he knows his tiny enemy, and prepares to aunilulate 
him.^ Breatldess with anxiety, and ‘profoundly im- 
pressed,’ as the French say, with the conviction that 
the enjoyment of his night’s j^Bt depends very much 
upon the success of liis oiierations, he stealthily dis- 
engages his right arm, raises it gently with exten^d 
hand, and waits his ^portunity. ifhe whirr ceases; 
hh diminutivo foe has settlSd on hit cheek, and is 
about to plunge his proboscis up to the hilt ift what 
he conshkrs a nlco juicy spot. •‘How, I’ve 
f ‘ i sufferer's hand is poisea for a moment 
t ^ntJouBcious little glutton, and then descends 
l^lte Jightaing— smack! Our hero has dealt himself a 
laevere facer; butuliu cares not for the tingle; he has 
least heJhinks so; and 
i heart he turns over anjr again comiKiBes 
to •'Bleep.,; . Unhappy mottklifHe i» graduHlly 
Of: easy Btegetfiato tUe laiJI of 


dreams : he is already past the half-way; housd, when 
whirr ! whirr I whirr 1 ‘ What, again smashed I ’ 
Tliis time his pitiless little assailant selecfts his nose as 
a likely diggin, and forthwith inserts his pick. Again 
the arm is raised — again the hand descends, inflicting 
serious damage on the olfactory organ, and once more 
the martji^r exultingly sets out for the land of Nod, 
He has scarcely obtained that unsatisfactory modicum 
of repose vaguely designated ‘forty winks,’ when 
whirr! whirr! again announces the hostile appro^h 
of his insatiable tormentor, or another equally vinciic- 
tlvG. It is in vain to cope with an enemy that bears a 
charmed life ; anfi, as a last and desperate resource, our 
long-suffering sub seizes his hitherto discarded sheet, 
and, at the risk of suflucation, buries his head and face 
in its protecting folds. v, 

Only sthose who have sufTered, like Gri^, from 
similar attacks on a seething night — wlien a month’s 
pay would willingly be given for an hour’s sleep, if 
that precious commodity were saleable — ^^can enter 
into his feelings under the trying circumstances. 
Exhausted nature at last gives in : overcome with 
fatigue, he falls into a sound sleep, only, however, 
to awake soon after to a dreamy consciousness of 
intolerable heat. Ho is in a^perfect bath ; the cause 
is soon explained — the huge fan above him is scanc^ely 
stirring. * Pull the punka ! ' he shouts to the nodding 
native in the veranda, whoso duty it is to create an 
i artificially cool atmosphere in the room, by the means 
of a rope working through a hole in tlie w’all of the 
apartment — ‘Pull the punka, you sleepy son of an 
owl ! * The machine makes a frantic dash, and Vor a 
minute or two a small gale is blowing over our friend’s 
head, soon, how^ever, to moderate, and then subside into 
another suffocating calm. ‘ Will you pull the punka,’’ 
he roars out in llindostance, viciously shying a boot in 
the direction of the drowsy coolie, ‘ yon lazy, good-for- 
nothing black pig?’ Another violent squall takes 
place; the punka works w'ith a swing that threatens to 
bring the whole apparatus down about his ears, causing 
a grateful diminution of temperature. But the pace is 
too good to last; the vibrations again become feeble 
and irregular, varied occasionally with a spasmodic 
jerk, as the nodding coolie finds he is falling off' his 
stool, and brings himself up by the rope, only making 
the succcetling lull more unbearable. At lost the 
motion ceases altogether, llimian patience is limited, 
<?specially in India. A servaift who j.s paid to keep 
awake, and goes to sleep in the execution of his duty, 
is guilty of a gross breach of contract — to say notliing 
of ins presumption in doing with ease what his master 
has been so long unsuccessfully attempting. A stem 
sense of justice animates Mr Grifiln. Grinding his 
teeth, he gets off his bed and fumbles for his slippers, 
which some time before he has hurled at a squeaking 
q;niBk-rat. He can’t find them. With bare ie^, and 
at the risk of stepping upon a i)romenading ceimpede 
or scorpion, he gropes his way to his bath-room, 
and shouldering a large cliattie, or earthenware vessel, 
full of water, staggers to the veranda, where he 
finds the sinning punka-puller — with his back 
against a pillar, and inGchauicaily giving feeble tugs 
the rope— not only fast asleep, but trumpettiig aloud. 
He dashes a volume of water over- the h^ and 
face of thei culprit. It is bright moonlight; and he 
takes a malicious pleasure in watching the contortions 
of the stitfiled native, as, gasping for breathy and his 
glistening* teeth chattering with terror, be throws 
himself on his knees, and with clasped h^ds impLores 
hail ‘lordship,’ his ‘father,’ the ‘nrotectOT'Of llie 
^meaning Griffin— not to drown hiin 
Iprdship contents himself with an indignant kick, whiich 
hurts the unslippemd foot of Ibe pf<Mtor of the peer 
much more than the bony %he^C(>ol^ 

however, oub^f comnUmeut to Tin 
necessary to writhe A if suffering i^erudatiiig a^y ; 


• gham?»es^s journal. 


and with a threat of cutting off*the offender’s pay,* if 
he is ever caught napping again, the jaded ensign has 
recourse to hUother tumbler of iced water, which he 
qnaliiieB this time with a dash of brandy, just to kill 
the animalculfle — an excuse current iu India, the 
amount of alcohol necessary for the operation varying 
according to the taste of tlie imbiber. $ 

Glowing with satisfaction and heat, from the judicial 
business in wdiich he has been engaged, he throws 
himself on his mat, and again essays to propitiate the 
drowsy god. He is successful at last ; the air, as the 
morning approaches, is perceptibly cooler, and tlio ‘cold 
pig* has had a most enlivening e&ct'upon the punka- 
wallah. Ill five minutes, Griffin is in a deep sleep that 
would require whole armies of mosquitoes to rouse him 
they might fly away with him, if they cliose, 
without his knowing anything about it. Biik iflas for 
the transitory nature of human happiness !— he has 
not enjoyed the long-wished-for repose more than an 
hour, when bang goes the morning-gun, shaking the 
whole house, and booming and echoing all over the 
station. GjJffiii, nevertheless, doesn’t stir. Next, 
the rCveille strikes up in half-a-dozen places at once, 
and the air resounds with the rattling of drums, the 
squeaking of fifes, and the clangour of truinp€*ts and 
bugles, making enough noise to wake the seven 
sleepers, but not Griffin, who, happily unconscious of 
the uproar, remains wrapt in a slumbf r that Jullieii’s 
band, plaj’ing the Mow Polka in his liedrooin, wouM 
not break. 

It requires the accustomed low, monotonous voice 
of Ills lx*arer, who, dressed in white, glides in like a 
ghost, and standing motionless at the side of the bed, 
commences in a deep sepulchral tone with ‘Sahib.* 
No reply. ‘ Sahib.* A gnint is tlie only answer. 

Bearer (in an awful voice). Sa-heeb ! 

Griffin (scarcely audible). All right. 

B, The gun has fired, your lordship ! 

G, (with an impatient twist). Oh! (A pause, during 
which the bearer draws on one of Ins master’s socks ; 
he then makes another attempt.) 

B. Sahib. (The sahib doesn’t stir.) 

B. (in a plaintive voice). ^Rly lord ! 

G, (incoherently). If you don’t bold your tongue, 
I’ll punch your liead. 

B. (unmoved). The gun has fired, protector of the 
poor ! (The protector sleepily indulges in some 
untranslatable Hindosfanee abuse.) Enter a khid- 
rautgai, carrying a cup of tea, with a ‘ top ’ of foam 
from the fresh goat’s milk. 

Khidmutgar (at one side of the bed). ^ly lord, I 
have brought your tea. • 


jaded and unreft^shed, mouxita hi^ horse 
off to parade, meeting on th^road ^ostof 


G, (turning away). Very good. 

H. (at the other side). Your lordship’s tea is 
brought. 

Cr.^(turning back again, and digging his face 1n(p 
the pillow). Oh ! take it away, and don’t bother, (The 
khidmutgar places tea on table, and retires, and the 
bearer puts bu the other sock; lie then returns to the 
cliarge.) 

B. (in an injured tone). Sahib. 

G. one eye open). Yes, yes, I know (impa- 
tiently 

(knowing- he lias the best of the argument, as 
his master mmt go to parade). Your lordship’s horse 
|b at the door. • 

f This is a clencher. After many grunts apd growds, 
interspersed with uncourteous reflections on the 
bearer’s pedigree, Griffin w^akes with jiarched throat 
luod throbbing brow, and by the time he is thoroug]|ly 
to 0 (»iBciou?hess, finds himself already h^f 
M d^ver hands of his noiseless domesm 

swallows the tea, and, 

eight BhUlinipB a ra|nth, on iWhieh' he keeps a ■ 

, wSw;|i|ia: 


little fresh air and e>^ercisc. . ; 

Although it is scarcely light' Avhen ho ansiVsi^' tlie 
men have fallen in; and giving his horse to his+syce, 
who has kept up with Win, although ho galloped tlie 
whole wa^, and his bungalow fs a mile off, he sneaks 
round the rear of the regiment to prevent Colonel 
Ramrod or Adjutant Tipcclay from d’^seov^ing that lie 
is late. The latter sharp-sighted functionary has had 
his eye upon him, however ; and having njceived from 
the former a severe ‘wigging,* as a military reprimand 
is irreverently termed by young gentlemen with their 
organ of 'vener.ation iinpcrfeitly developed, the weary 
sub listlessly Strolls through the ranks after his caj;® i 
tain ; with eyes feeling red hot in their sockets, inspects 
the arms and accoutrements; mechanically ‘tells off’ 
the company, and falls in/o his place like an auto- 
maton : an ensign’s place, when he has* not to stagger 
unfler a heavy colour, b('iug usually in rear, of the 
n?en, wdiere his toes are tr«|[l on, his ship# ‘barked,* 
and wliere he is prodded with bayoneU^'by aw^ltward 
privates, and invariably ‘pitched into ’•by the colonel 
when a mistake is made, and that dignj^ary is not 
sure whose fault it is. Captains are soon ordered to 
‘fall out,’ RTid the regiment is hanoed over to the 
adjutant, who remorselessly trots it about on a hot 
and dusty plain, till the sun gets too powerful. 

Griffin has then to attend a kind of military jail- j 
deliverj^ called ‘orderly-room,’ and to sit on a court- 
martial for the trial of a soldier who lias been found 
asleep on liis post, with the feeling that all lid requires 
to make him happy is to sink under the table and go 
to sleep himself. 

Having got through his ‘day’s work’ by about eight 
o’clock, our sub mounts his horse, and, under the rays of 
a scorching sun —to protect himself from which he has 
several yards of white linen wound round his forage^ 

! cap— starts homewards, j>aying a visit on his w'ay to 
I the shop of Itinniviei'jee jaiumeehhoj^ the Parsee nier- 
I chant— where, after spending half an hour in pulling 
about tluft respectable trader’s wonderfully miscella- ! 
neous stock, which comprises everything from pickled 
salmon to a grand pi.'ino, he eventually buys a warm- 
ing-pan, or something equally useless, and swallows a 
glass of curacoa and soda-water, which the 'polite 
fire-w^orsliipper ipresses upon him in the most cordiajl 
manner, not forgetting, how^ever, toi%charge for hi« 
hospitality iu the bill. 

Griffin then gallops home through a siTnhot enough 
to make an omelet of any brains lie happen to 
luave undef hiiPliat ; Ins horse and himself loolflng aS if I 
they had just stepped fat of a vapour-bath. 

On arriving at his blngalow, which he finds cavo* ■ 
fully shut up, wdth a view' of excluding the already : 
heated atmosphere, and keeping iu as much of the cool : 
raornjng air ns jiossible — he shouts for mangoesi it: . 

A basketful is brought; and sitting dowxi in 
veranda with a largo .basin of w'ater before liini^ ‘ i 
I jacket off, and shirt-slec^ves tucked up to the elbows, 

I luxuriates in Die delicious firuit, till his face and bimds 
are covered with streams of tlfsir thick yellow juloe^ 
Having emptied the basket, he entere his buxigalow, 
whereto finds Tom,* the barber, awaiting him. TbU 
n^essary functijhary— for not even the private sol- 
diers shave themselves in Iudia---eoxxi|nenc&8 retailmg 
little scraps of gossip, after th© manii^ of birbers, 
whether in Bepgal or Bond Stieet ; and ^ving 
invested master with a towel^prSc#ed8 to* lather his 
^ : 

^Kcr some uiucntmtoble resition, a barber never goes bv an; 

■ oth|r name than * 1% ; * a isspoy la alWinyli ^*ei;h*ip!| th® ; 

I editor of NoUe nnil 





eXj^rionce that lipis 
is apt i0' be ^i^litly irritable at this time 
'^>the da|^; and shcmld tile most homompathic pai*ticle 
%t it^p get into master’s nose ortmOuth, that a 
iudden e^ntraction of master^s right leg ^rould send 
him dying to the other end of th^ room. 

Tom then ptodiices a razor from a collection of two 
or three dozen^ which he keeps in a towel slung over 
Ills shoulder; and having fM;ropped it on his Mechi 
—namely, the palm of his hand— seizes th^^ protector 
of the poor by the nose, wliich indignity his highness 
is compell^ to gjaubimt to as a neepssary evil; and 
by'half-a-dozod skilful scrapes leaves him shaven and 
ihom-T^arrying away with liim his lordship’s beard 
Oh; his hare arm, where it is plastered in ridges 
jlb^ther with thoiSfe of other sahibs operated upon 
in the course of the morrtSng. 

:! Tom having retired w'itli a deep salam — to the 
ensign’s great reliefj for the barber’s partiality for garlic 
is painfully apparent— the sahib, with the assistance of 
His bearer, languidly divt^ts himself of his reeking 
garments, and with feeble steps totters to his bath- 
Tbdm. V ^ 

'This ismjsmall apartigent generally enclosed from 
the weranda^ wdth a i>lastered floor, and furnished 
With a tub of gigantic dimensions. Itanged round the 
room stanza dozen chatties, made of porous red earth, 
holding about gallons, in w hich the w’ater has stood 
Sill night, and. which the procc.ss of evaporation lias 
i^dez^ comparatively cool, as the punka-wallah, 
when he got the ducking, could testify. 

In the last stage of debility and bad temper, Griffin 
With difficulty raises a chattie in both hands above his 
head: he inverts it. ‘Ha! ha! cured in an in.stant!* 
The water dashes over his splitting head and feverish 
body ! he is a new creature. Another and another 
follows, till tlie whole dozen arc emptied ; he gasps 
with delight, and then tumbles into his tub, dashing 
and splashing the water about in pure enjoyment, and 
puffing and blowing like a grampus, till in about ten 
minutes he emerges, all lunk and . iioking, a happy 
man^ and a triumphant demonstration of the GKccllenee 
of the cold-water system. At peace w itb all the w^orkl, he 
subsides into a chair under the punka, and surrenders | 
himself, an amiable doll, into the bands of ffis bearer, 
Who, with the aid of rough towels, rubs 1-irn into a 
pleasant glow, dries his feet, pulls on his socks — in 
his not very elaborate toilet, with the 
^d^dlii^ion of a few finishing-touches, which lie adds 
J^ielf. In most ethereal attire, an^. with a feeling 
amountiffg to energy, he manfully walks to his 
'Mttinjg-n^m, and sets to work to study Hindostanee 
With his moinshee, or native professor, a very stout 
di^mifiedl, but not particularly clenn^dd eentiehian, 
Who indulges in various habits t^lensive to Europeans ; 
sitppVessioili of which, liow|*^r, in oriental society, 
considered essential to * he character of a well- 
brolf^ftn. After an hour’s ‘ grind,’ he dismisses his fat 
friehi who departs, and bestows his agreeable society 
on somb^thOr asj^ring sub, ambitious of the honour of 
writing (Tassed in Hindostanee) after his name, 
without letters no Rtaff-appointment dan 

be obtained, ^ui^hsi^ then sits down under the 
punka to a plentiffttJ^*’^*t^faS^ consisting of cur|y, 
omelet, fish, rice. snd b#ttled-beer. What 


thb^smokb Of hl^ cheroot curlinS^I* ^®^**»**® 

f^is cooi and cbinfo!v^^^^» 

A ^ jron-foundi* _ . " . , 

* baccy,* bekn to the 


too i/^orious, wri|ng 
a last rf throws 


himself on a sbfa;^nl tides to read^ work of diMcutty 
in the darkened room; As a^matter cpbfse^ hb! falfi 
asleep, and awakes -imr^reshed and feVerlsh ; he wanders 
restlessly about the house, and, for a chpjfe, goes into 
the veranda, where lib superihtendii Ins diitirze&» w 
native Buckmaster, darning his BtockibgS, ‘ sewing 
buttons rn his shirts, or artistically imitatirig a pair 
of London-made pantaloons;* 

Everything out of doors looks red-hot, and there 
is that peculiar wavy appearance in the air that is 
seen at the mouth of a furnace. Brahminee kites 
and Egyptian vultures glide lazily about, apparently 
without the energy to give a single flap to' their great 
wings, occasionally making a languid swooi), and auda- 
ciously carrying olf a bone or piece of bread fVoth under 
the very nose of its indignant proprietor dining in 
the edntpound. Melancholy adjutants mope oft one 
leg, witli their heads buried in tbeir breasts, looking 
the concentrated essence of prostration and misery; 
and mangy paria-dogs lie panting in the dust, their 
frothy tongues and bloodshot eyes causing an involun- 
tarj^ shudder at the thought that they must be already 
suffering from incipient hydrophobia. 

The only tilings at all lively are the ants, as big as 
beetles, that swarm in such •myriads on the cracked 
and blistered ground; tliat it is impossible to walk 
a yard without crushing dozens ; lizards, that glide 
w’ith ceaseless activity over walls so hot you cannot 
keep your hand upon them ; and troops of pretty little 
tabby squirrels, that play about in the shade of the 
mango-trees. Everything else appears to have suc- 
cumbed to the intense heat, and to be indulging' in a 
general siesta. Even the crowds, usually so lively and 
impudent, sit gasping in long rows on the walls, 
incapable of motion, with tlieir beaks wide open, and 
a helpless, idiotic expression on their generally wide- 
awake couiUenances. 

Nearly scorched, Griffin goes in-doors, arid, the 
tAvelve o’clock gun having fired, proceeds, nautically 
speaking, to ‘splice the nmin-brace*— a figurative 
mode of describing a simple operation, whicli consists 
in skilfully combining one-third of brandy with two of 
water, and drinking it. 

Tired of Ids own society, which he finds excessively 
stupid, Griffin orders hi.s buggy, and determines to 
brave both sun and heat in search of a little excite- 
ment. DresBcd in a highly starched white jacket, and 
continuations of the same colouf and equal eoitsisteney, 
which give him a square, mathematical appearance, 
he drives to the bungnlow of a married acquaintance, 
lie is received at the entrance by a servant, r> 'who 
informs him with a salam tl^at the ‘doors are shut,’ 
which means that the *mem sahib,’ Or lady of the 
house, is cither too hot or too laz^' to receive visitors, 
being in all probability fast asleep on A couch, in 
qjitrcinoly cool and comfortable, but totally unpresent- 
able disbabillc. < 

Our hero is more sucbessful at the ^ett house, 
where, liaving sent in his name---whi«h, way ti» 
the interior, is transfortiied by the bearer iilto * Gilpin 
sahib,’ or something equally rensote from the orlgiud^ 
he is ushered into a lofty drawing-room, htdodsOnic^y 
furnished, With innumerable little tablOA - SOAiteiM 
about, to the bewilderment of the visitor, 
is hopelessly entangled in a labyrinth'' (k* these jhUall 
articles stf furniture, from which it Is impossibtef^ to 
extricate liiniself without damaging- the ^umerdUA 
nick -knacks with whieli they Are' crowdiBd;^ 
rescued from his nervous jiositiou by the 
pifetress, who soon floats in ou # 
looking very pretty in subdued lights wMolt' floiu 
; imt reveal' •■'■the ■ ravages ■ ^made ‘^by." 
complexion. Tlie visit paAs^ Off raA ^orniufgj yjritO 
usually do, and Griffin, diaVirt|| eUE^ 


usually do, and Griffin, diaVirt|| eu^ 
small-talk, bows himself out, u^tHng a 
way, and drives'- tO' 





fulVojf anon, with their coats off; lnQst of them eng^od 
sniokioir, an4 drinking the everlasting hrandy 
pawnee* Be plays a rubber with Sponge of the 
artillery for a gold, mphur, which he wins;: arid the 
least he can do is to ask his opponent to tiffin. ‘ What 
will he have?* Sponge is indifferent; he doesn’t feel 
very hungry* hut is equal to any amount^f liquid. 
They adjourn to the mcsf-room, and shout ^Qui hy!’ 
till they are hijarso, making tho immense apartment 
ring with their cries, and causing a bilious old major, 
yrlTp is spelling a paper in the anteroom, to turn green 
with indignation. 

In rushes a frantic khidmutgar. s‘What do their 
lordships want?* Their lordslups want to know what 
there is for tiffin. The turbaued slave, with folded 
arras— an attitude of respectful attention in India — 
glances humbly at the table, wliich is laid with 
different sorts of cold meat, casts his eyes up to the 
ceiling, as if for an immense eflbrt of memory, then 
casts "them down again, and, expecting an explosion, 
sulmiissively falters out the daily answer: ‘Mutton- 
chop — beefy steak.* He is satirically complimented on 
his cleverne^ by one impiitient sub, and consigned to 
a remote and sultry region by the other. 

Such tamo and com%ion-place dishes not being 
considered sufficiently enlivening, Griffiu proposes a 
‘ devil/ and immediately dismembers a turkey. He 
mixes mustard, cayenne, Worcestershire sauce, West 
India pickle, and other irritating stimulants, and, 
pouring the mixture over the disjecta taemhra, sends 
tliem out to be transformed into an angry grill, 
threSttening the shrinking dfirky with instant decapi- 
tation in case of failure. 

During its preparation, our two friends entertain 
themselves with a game o’f ‘ tly loo ’ — an amusement 
extremely popular in India, uffiording, as it does, a vast 
aiuoiiut of intellectual e.t'citcment, with little or no 
exertion. It is played thus : A pool Is formed, and a 
piece of sugar placed on the table belbro each player ; 
wluchever lump is first pitched upon by a lly, the 
lucky owner Muns tho pool. TJie anxiety with which 
au undecided insect is watched by tho gamblers, is of 
course intense. 

Six games have been decided, Ixjsides a dead-heat — 
a fly having settled on eacli lump at exactly the same 
moment — when the devil makes its appearance, and 
is so successful, the first mouthful brings tears into 
the gunner’s eyes. Bj? this time, tho table is nearly 
full of men, who loungo in, attracted by the grill and 
its accompaniments, and, ‘just for something to do,’ 
follow the example of our heroes. After tiffin c^omc 
branuy-and-wator and clwroots, without which addenda 
no meal in India is complete. Some of the partj’^ saunter 
back into tlio billiard-roorn; but the majority sit 
smoking and drinking under the punka till it is 
tlme-^the sun being nearly down — to ride or drive 
on the course. * 

>Feelirtg^^^,^^^ the steadier for the cup, or the 
brandy p^wsuio ^aecessary to rectify it, Griffin having 
asked Sponge, who is rather uproarious, to dine with 
him, gets into his buggy and drives home. He then 
undergoet:; a species of torture in buttoning himself 
pp. in lus .uniform, and sallies out to ‘eat the air,* 
lirhich, although the sun is down, is still like the blast 
pf fum w, and a good deal , adulterated vi^th dust. 

; As Griffin I rides quietly along the watered course, 
tho triflipg eicertion necessary to keep his seat on 
his flmooth»pacedy but stumbling little Arab,* puts him 
iu a miid fever, while an uxutvoidable bow to the 

on a sharp attefek 
hes^ of rash that afflicts tne 

iuQgibfluiiau epidermis during the hot season, . tl^ 
seusatij^ w only be compared 

to Mmnifiod tpi^im^^ mustard^plaster and a 

wh^ t^^ he goes the 


round of the carriages, ffiled m^ 

dressed in medieval fasluouf, ani^looklng rather dis- 
sipated. Be does the amiable to ril hio diipier-giviog 
acquaintance, and fights his way thiOugll: & swa^ of, ' 
amorous bachelors, to |)ay his devotions, £iir Orifiw is 
inflammable, after tho manner of ensigns, to, fhe belle 
of the station, a haiidsomo overdressed girl, - the , only 
spinster for a hundred miles round, who, to tlW des- 
pair of some dozen spoori^ subalterns, Griffin induded, ' 
will eventually marry the coiflmissioner— a dried-iip 
old gentleman, who owns, lucky girl ! lacs of rupees, 
and, luckier still, an inflamed liver! 

At the feet of this Delilah, oiit smiftRn ifero remains 
till God save. Uie Ciucen disperses the assembly; and 
he rides homo to dress for dinner, calculating the 
chances of the divinity in the carriage ever becoming 
Mrs Griffin; forgetting, poorpdeviU that all Ms widow 
would get out of the fund would be perhaps a hundrQ^ 
a year; whereas, when malignant hepatitis carries on 
that valuable public servant, Capsicum Currie, Esq^ 
C. S., a grateful Company will endow his hoart-brokeu 
relict with a pension of iiot*less than a thousand. 

<f)ii getting to his btingalow, our friend again tries 
life eflect of a hath, which, tliougli not so invigorating 
as the morning one— the watBr is not so o"»ld — treahens 
him up sufiipiently for the arduous undortaking before 
him — a mess-dinner in tho month of June. 

Wiiilc perl'orming his ablutions, a continued hum in 
the room warns him that his enemies, \he mosquitoes 
and sand-flies, are collecting their forces at the approacli 
of night, and are tliirsting for his blood. 

And around him the Suggema, 

The mosquitoes, sang their war-song. 

His toilet progresses swimmingly as long as he keeps 
under tho punka, but the moraont ho loaves that haven 
of refuge, his collars collapse, and fall limp and starch- 
less over his neck- tie, and a map of England breaks 
out in the middle of his ^shirt-front. Reckless of 
appearances, he drives to mess, and finds tho anterooiTi 
rapidly filling. It is ‘guest-night,* and every service, 
regiment, and department has its representative got 
up .according to regulation. There is the . sensUile 
white jacket of the native infantry, and the red-hOt 
shell of Aie Queen’s officer; the regular cavalry in 
French gray and silver, the irregular in scarlet and 
gold ; riflemen in green, artillery in blue, and civilians 
in black; soino buttoned up, others unbuttoned; with 
waistcoats, and without; all talking, laughingj and 
enjoying themB*|Jves, with none of the starch, frostinessi 
and awful pauses incident to the flv%minutes before ' 
dinner in England. Griffin prescribes a glass df sherry 
to Sponge, nothing loath ; and by the tiihe Punch, and 
the Illustrated, five weeks old, which the mail has juB,li 
brought, hkvolleen skimmed through, tbc bugfts strike 
up tho Boast the chief butler, .a portly 

old Mussulman, in snowy attire and a gorgeous turba% 
with bare feet and a beard nearly down to his wrislii 
announces with a salain that dinner is on the i^aldq^ 
At tliis signal, hosts and guests crowd into the m^as^ 
room, which is blazing with light, and take their 
indiscriminately at a Ipng tabic, where covers 
for about forty. Then commences a 80r^tpb|e ^ 
ejq^ited khidmutgars, each officer having uqe la attends 
ance, who, in thair struggles supply ; 
their respective master?, fill up the and 

preveilt a free current of air through :thns if pQ^^prbr 
dicing, with thejissistance of the hot fiish^S an^ hot 
Ifunps, an atmosphere ‘ more eimily. . than 

described.’ Tho table is aupplied 
cades of tbc season, inclttding^riie eteimal turk^^ 
ham, without which no ,btu:^ l^Sa,f pr^ 
is considered complel?e. gating in si|c)i d tpmpeiathxe 
is a mere mat%r of fornv.^ hermetically 

seaiad salmon % cent :s^tasted?r?ent^ 

Qul,^ flirted ptr-lnd 






‘ off a quail, ronstetl in vine- regions whence issu^ through unexpected trap-doow, 

^^yeinnd prawn ^rry, while 6^ponge only feds him- imps, fairies, gliosts, and Corsican Brothera^the 

equal to an ortolan and a' plantain fritter. Though covered with bamboo, palm, and cocoarmit trees, dis- 
%he consumption of solids appears a toil to every one, appear: we are again m dear Old England, which W’o 
^excdpfc some ravenous young oprnets and ensigns with never properly appreciate till we have been absent 
' ridiculous English appetites, beer, sherry, champagne, from it; and the Qui Hy makes his exit with a pro- 


marvellous to behold. • • ^ . . . ^ - 

Dessert follows, consisting of dried fruit from , *' 

England, and the productions of tli(? country, such as GLA^N'CES AT DR 1) AUBE NY'S 
mangoes, pKantaihs, pomegranates, and water-melons. CHELTENHAM ADDRES$. 

As soon os the wine is placed on the table, the presi- 
dent rises and proposes ‘The Queen the vice echoes In this authoritative exposition of the recent progress 
tiio toast. Her Majesty’s health is drunk in a bum- of science, there are some particulars well, worthy of 
and the band strikoR up the anthem . After the generj^ observation. The learned president of tive 
jjecanters have gone round five or six times, coffeo is British Association remarked that ‘the discovery of 


jjeconters have gone round five or six times, coffeo is British Association remarked that ‘the discovery of 
iwouglit, and, simultaneously with it, a lighted cheroot cyanogen in the first instance, and the recognition pf . 
appears in every man’s mouth, unless there happen to several other compound radicals in organic chemistry J 
be present one or two antediluvian old patriarchs, wlio more lately, naturally suggest the idea, that 
prefer the almost exploded hookah. Wonderful uuani- the so-called elements of inorganic matter may li^owii?jS - i 
xhity prevails, however, with regard to brandy pawilce, be compounds, differing from the oi*ganicfiidicals itboVe .;: 
a goblel o^which universal liquid is placed before eadh mentioned merely in their constituents being bound * 
sinqk^r, irrespective of i%e or tobacco. As soon as together by a closer affinity.’ '^il’his Dr Daubeny recog- 
the band has got through its programrncj Griffin and nises as a prognostic that the reveries of the alchemists ■ 


Sponge adjourn to the billiard-room, wliere, already 
slightly ejmited — music always has such an extraor- 


may yet he realised ; adding the remark, ‘ how fre- 
quentlj*^ the discoveries of modern days have served to 


dinary effect Upon him, Sponge says— they further redoom the fancies of medieval times from the charge 
mystify themselves hy a aeries of ‘pegs* of brandy of absurdity.* 

■ 1 1 T.. nwn o/MYiVtniin/ta 


and soda-water, till the bombardier becomes quite 
incoherent, and chalks the top of his finger in mistake 


In organic chemistry, there are certain compounds 
which it has hitherto been the favourite doctrirfe to 


for his cue, and Griffin sees more balls on the table suppose only producible by the vital force. Within 


than are permitted by the rules of the game 


the last few years, several of these have been formed 


r In this jovial state they are no longer fit society for in the laboratory by art; and very recently^, as we 
the reader, and we will therefore cut their acquaint- learn from Dr Daubeny, some others have been pro- 
ance, not caring to follow them into the mess-house, duied — ‘ several species of alcohol from coal-gas by 
where ‘vingt un* is going on, songs sung, grilled bones Bcrthelot, oil of mustard by the same chemist, and 
and iced beer discussed, and scenes enacted that arc taurine, a principle elaborated in tiic liver, by Streckcr.* 
best untold, our friend Go-aliead keeping it up till past This is not merely interesting, as illustHi.1;iYe of one of 
the hour when wo were first introduced to him, and the profoundest mysteries of nature, but it is valuable, 
being put to bed by his bearer in a conditi n of utter as giving a hoi)e that certain highly useful, but rare 
bolplessiioss — the united dfitct of heat and dissipa- articles of nature’s laboratory may yet be formed in 
. tion— where he will snooze away half the day' in man's. * If quinine, for instance, to which Peruvian 
a miserable state, having taken tlie prccajiiion, tlio bark owes its efficacy, be, as it would appear from 
evening before, in expectation of a * wet night,* to ask recent researcbos, a modified condition of ammonifi, 


for leave from parade on the idea of being iiidisposcvl 
wbich he certainly w'as. 


why*^ may not a Hofmann be able to produce it for us 
from its elements, as he has Idready done so many 


it is ijerhaps unncjcessary, before making iny’^ bow, other alkaloids of similar constitution?' The learned 
tn Assure parents and guardians tha^. Griffin is not doctor even glances at a possible artificial substitute ' 
be Coiisiderecj^.in the light of a model subaltern — for coal. Why not add, bread ? Meanwhile, ‘ chenystry 
?jfar fipom'it; and to enable the shij) -loads of embryo has given token of her pov\’^er% by threatening to alter 
ittCmbbrs of conncil and generals of division, annually the course of commerce and to reverse tlifi tide of i 
exported by Mr Green and the P. and O. Company, to human industry'. She has discovered, it is said, a f 


exerted by Mr Green and the P. and O. Company, to human industry'. She has discovered, it is said, u 
atVoid hi#errors and their consequences, ‘.et (^ich young substitute for the cochineal insect in a beautiful dye 
hero, on binding in the splenffi jf country in which he producible from guano* She has shewn that bur 
has been fortunate enough to oftain an appointment, be supply of animal food might be obtained at a cheaper 
guided by the following rules : — Eat sparingly ; pschew rate from the Antipodes, by simply boiling down , the 
heavy tiffins and hot suppers; drink in moderation; juices of the flesh of cattle now wasted v>d t&rowniwidc 
prefer beer to brandy; go to bed early; take regular in those countries, and importing the extract in a state 
exercise ; avoid borrowing from a bank as you would of concentration. She has pointed out that onq of the 
the cholera; keep up your drawing, music, or any earths which^onstitute the principal material 0 ({ cUr 
other little accomplishment you may have a taste for; globe contains a metal, as light as glass, os malleable 
i study the language ; ^t a staff-appointment ; marry t^e and d actile as copper, and as little liable to rust as 
^flrst nice girl you can persuade to sljaro your fortunes silver; thuf^ possessiug properties so valuably that 
; vrtthyou; and, iu all Human Jrobability, by the: time when mqans have l>een found of separating H eebno- 
' ybtt have earned ybur pension, you wdll arrive alfchome mically from its ore, it will be capable of supexWibg 
sffl a young man, with a handsome competence,^ the metal^ in common use, and tbns of rendering 
liver, a blooming wife and hajJIpy children, and metallurgy an employment, not of certain districts 
: yiU .™ the oVening of your days in tlic bosons of onjy, but of every part of the earth to ‘Whieli science 
i: in ease and comfort, with the consciousness and civilisation have penetrated.’^ [A s pecibaen bf this 

‘ Having given which piece of nfetal, produced from clay, was shewn a^t oito of the 

as |i|ort ot moral, or ‘ tag** the prompter's evening meetings of the Assoqlftlon;] 
lipiltie sounds ohee more-^half of G/yffln’s bungalow Dr Daul^ny adverted to hSi be^ ; 

roof, Abe oilier half is seen to arise in icgmrff to the pirilncij^le: 
t itage into thoscjlfnysterious lower tion of each spiles [ox plahitoj 
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.pair of individuals, created in o|ie particular locality.* 
'Jpiiese .anomalies, lie saya, *\rere of two kinds, and 
pointed in . t^o opposite diiections ; for we hod in some 
cases to explain the occmrrence of a peculiar flora 
in islands cut. otf from the rest of the world, except 
througli the medium of a wide intervening ocean ; and 
in other cases to reconcile the fact of the same or of 
allied species being diffused oyer vast areas^he several 
portions of whicH arc at the present time separated 
firom each othSr in such a manner as to prevent the 
possibility of the migration of plants from one to 
the other. Indeed, after making due allowances for 
those curious contrivances by which nature has in 
many instances provided for the transmission of species 
over different parts of the same continent, we are com- 
pelled to admit the apparent inefficiency of existing 
causes to account for the distribution of the larger 
number of species ; and must confess that tlft explana- 
tion fails us often where it is most needed, for the 
pomposita;, in spite of those feathery appendages they 
possess, which are so favourable to the wide dissemina- 
tion of their seeds, might be inferred, by their general 
absence from the fossil flora, to liave diffused them- 
selves in a less degree than many other families have 
done. And, on the otlipr liand, it is found, that under 
existing circumstances, those Coinpositae which are 
disseminated throughout the area of the Great Pacific, 
belong in many cases to species destitute of these 
auxiliaries to transmission.* He adverts to the aid 
which geology has given in solving these difficulties. 
Miy pointing out the probability of the submergence of 
continents on the one hand, and the elevation of tracts 
of land on the other, it enables us to explain the 
occurrence of the same plants in some islands or con- 
tinents now wholly unconnected, and the existence of 
a distinct flora in others too isolated to obtain it under 
present circumstances from, without. In the one case 
we may suppose tlie plants to have been distributed 
over the whole area before its several parts became 
disunited by ...the catastrophes which supervened; in 
tlie other, wo may regard the peculiar flora now exist- 
ing 118 merely the WTCck, as it were, of one which once 
overspread a large tract of land, of wdiicli all but the j 
little patch upon whicli it is now found had since been 
submerged,* We fear that Dr Daubeny has been here 
misled by a mere unsupported bypothesis, for assuredly 
we have nothing in favour of the idea but a certain 
mobility seen in the rframe of the land, and not even 
an attemi)t has been made to show traces of the groat 
geological operations assumed. The notion is, in fact, 
irreconcilable with many features of the actual lands in 
qu&tion. It is partii^ilarly absurd in its application 
to the Pacific Islands, many of which arc isolated coral 
formations, and where, as Dr Daubeny himself reports 
the recent observations of botanists, * the families of 
plants w'hicli characterise some groups are of a more 
con^iicated organisation than those of another, Tlfus, 
whilst Otaheite chiefly contains Orchids, Apocyneie, 
Asclepia^^ie, a|td UrtlcacciB; the Sandwich Islands pos- 
sess Lobaliacese and Goodcaovias ; and the Galapagos 
Islands, New Zealand, and Juan Fernandez, Compositse, 
the highest form perhaps of dicotyledonous plants.* 

The truth is, an indeflnitc mobility *of the land is 
merely one of those ideas which every now and then 
arise as a means of explaining certain things, and 
: which, by reason of their explaining them in a certain 
favourite direction, are admitted upon liltle or no 
evidence, and usually reign till their fallacy becomes, 
, gross for even the weakest and most prejudiced 
iilnderstandmgs. Another of these ideas, not lon&ago 
in W rEuthority^^ an indefliflte vitality of ^eds. 

of new plants, ilfls explanation w^as 
ever t^y.-<-;Seeds can exist in the earth fbr any length 
a<W when the proper 

heard of any one looking 
of them must 


have been readily detected if they agisted. t>r Diflibeny 
now tells us that experiment splAks to the^coutraFy 
purport. An inquiry conducted by the British Associa- 
tion itself has shewn that * none the seeds which 
were tested, although they had been placed uif(^r thtM 
most favourable artincial conditions that' could be 
devised, vegetated after a period of forty-nine years; 
that only twenty out of 288 species did so. after twenty j 
years; whilst by far the larger number had lost their 
germinating power in ti^ course of ton.’ i 

The recent researches of Drs Hooker and Thomson i 
in tlie botany of India have been in liarmony with a 
movement whicli was conspicuous t Ip \Jie section of : 
naturalists at Cheltenham, for the restriction of the 
number of species. It is now generally acknowledi^d ' 
that a mistake has been made in attaching the term 
species to so many forms of plants and animals, as a 
vast number of tliom are nfbre varieties resulting from 
slight differences of condition. Dr Daubeny views ^s 
with a confessed alarm, lest it favour a doctrine of 
startling consequences, that of transmutation of species. 
And he endeavours to repel that doctrine, but not, as , 
i^ strikes us, with such powerful objections as may yet 
he presented. ^ AIL 1 shall venture to remark on the < 
subject,' he says, * is, thut had not nifture herself : 
assigned certain boundaries to the changes whicRiilants 
arc capablfe of undergoing, there would seem no reason 
why any species at all should bo restriated within a 
definite area, since the unlimited adaiXation to external 
conditions wliich it would then possess might enable it 
to diffuse itself throughout the world, as easily as it 
has done over that portion of space within wliich it is 
actually circumsinibed. Dr Hooker instances certain 
species of Cojtrosnta, of Cehnsia^ and a kind of Austra- 
lian fern, the Lomaria proceray which have undergone ‘ 
such striking changes in their passage from one portion 
of the Great Pacific to another, that they are scarcely, 
recognisable as the same, and have actually been 
regarded by preceding botanists as distinct species. 
But he does not state that any of these plants have 
ever been seen beyond the above-mentioned precincts ; , 
and yet if nature had not imposed some limits to their ! 
susceptibility of change, one does not sec why they 
might not have spread over a much larger portion of j 
the ear^i, in a form more or less modified by external 
circumstances. The younger Decandolle has enume- i 
rated about 117 species of plants which have been thus 
diffused over at least a third of the surface of tiie 
globe, but these apparently owed their power of trans- 
migration to their insusceptibility of change, for it 
does not appcflr that they have beer^much modified by 
the effect of climate or locality, notwithstanding tSV 
extreme difl'erence in the external conditions to w'hichi ’ 
they were subjected. Ou the other hand, it seems to be 
a generni hii#, that plants, whose organisatiiii is more 
easily affected by e.«.terruil agencies, become, from that 
very cause, more ciiCiJmscribed in their range of dis- 
tribution; simply because a greater difference in the 
circuTnstiinees under wliich they would bo placed, 
brought wi til it an amount of change in their struc- ■ 
ture, which exceeded the limits prescribed to it by 
nature,* Dr Daubeny thinks all this convergei :ifi 
favour of a law of Permanence as presitog dvet the 
universe. 

' Towards the conclusion of his address, the learned ' 
president alluded to Hhe vtEriations of t^rnperaturG . 
pro'iPd by geology to have taken piace at different 
jieriods, and puts this phenomenon into connection 
^ilh the intcrtial fires of volcanoes and with earth- , 
quakes. He points to a Reporl on Eaxthqwke | 
Phenomena published by Mr Mallet, as following up 
views of his own on volcanos ago pqbtisl]|d. ‘ If 
earthquakes,* he says, * brih^uu4^r. our notice chiefly 
the dynamical^ffects of this vause of movement 

and of change,%hQse of volcanoes serve to reveal to us 
ilore eBpeciaUjltheir chmieal ones ; and It Js oily by 
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L vthe mformation obtained from tliesc two 

^ together those from hot springs/especially 

' the gaseous px^odiicts of each, that we can 

r OYer hope to penetrate the veil whicli shrouds the opo« 
[ iUtratio^eT of this mysterious agentt; so ns to pronounce, 
H ^ith any oonfldence, whether the effects we witness 
; ^ are duo simply to that incandescent state in which 
; our planet was first launched into space, or to the 
exertion of those elective attractions which operate 
between its component^ elements — ^attractions which 
might be supposed to have given rise, in "be first 
instance, to a more energetic action, and consequently 
; to a greater ^yolpUon of heat, than is taking place at 
pr^^ntj, when their mutual affinities are in a greater 
ntpasute assuaged/ The professor still leans, as before, 
tp^hat may be called the chemical theory of volcanoes, 

; reminding those who* prefer the ‘contrary hypothesis 
dp the ground that the obfhtc figure of the earth is in 
; ildslf a sufficient proof of its primeval fluidity, that 
this condition of tilings could only have been brought 
about in sucli materials by heat of an intensity suffi- 
cient, whilst it lasted, to annul all those combinations 
amongst the elements whicli chemical affinity wou^d 
have a tendency to induce, and thus to render thos§ 
actions to \Aiich I have aspribed the phenomena, not 
only ctoceivafite, but even necessary consequences, of 
the cooling dowfi of our planet from its original melted 
condition/ 


BROWN’S AMx\NUENSIS. 

Baown was a magazine-writer, of what is sometimes 
called the fast school. His were the veriest bubbles of 
the current literature of the day, the merest froth of 
the trifles which are skimmed rather than read by 
the busy world of pleasure. He touched— T borrow 
the beautiful language of a fashionable reviewer — he 
touched the passing follies of the day with a light 
and facile pen, and people smirked over his articles in 
a manner pleasant to witness. My opinion is, that his 
abilities were — in short, were not first-rat^, but he used 
timm very ably. He never wrote in men’s language 
for a lady’s magazine, and never threw away the 
i drficate wit which suited its pages upon thesmiddlc- 
a^d gentlemen who prefer scandal and satire. 

To the W'orld of periodicals, Brown ivas known as 
: a rimng comic writer, while to liimself, he was a man 
' ^^shed ambition and rejected manu.scripts. in 
a dirawpl' his writing-table, under a^Ohubbs’ lock, 
a ti^tise onsctliics, several pamphlets on political 
^nd fln^ftcial a biograpliy of the poet Mason 

— -unduiy neglected now, but who flourished a good 
; ^al in ^i&ipetcentniy — and, lastly, a hi^orj^of Nova 
Zemblar, wiBi an account of the dilute and productions 
of that isola^jd r^ion. These se|^'al manuscripts were 

a ht into einstence when Mr Brown first cahic to 
)n. hm money, he wrote what he 

pleased; whenlie had not, he had the good sense (and 
good-fortnney to write what pleased the public. The 
result was, that hq was in a fair way of doing well in 
his iine of business^ • 

But Brown was, unhappily, rather of a restless 
i tepiper. ‘ i ’ll be a, butterfly, V he smd to himself, aftei^ 
j im had hawked his etbiq# iVom i^est t 8 east and back 
and for some months he lalx)ured with^ir 
simeess in ihe field of tlie ligh^st literature, and got 
hU and butter by Itrimd amUBewimself in his^ 
vleisure ^ourq iihep any othea* young gentleman. It 
jmqst he observed, however, that he pever lost that 
;lmy! 0 |i^QP 0 f his (^'n had formerly 

;Sti^sitCd Hs effprfs, and he was op, the look«out to 
e iWect on w great work of 

himself,. ‘ if the tiling. U 
of a plot; a re J plot, 1 woull 


write a romance whicli should commence a ne# era in 
the literature of this country.* 

So Brown was accustomed to meditates but it whis 
not until very recently that anything came of it. It 
was after reading of important events taking place in 
Spain, that he determined to lay his scene- there. 
Spain was the land of romance; his characters shopld 
be the m^n now swaying its destinies, his time the 
present day. ‘I Will read up the history,* he said; 
‘and with Gil Blasy Mr Borrow, and the 2'odes of the 
Alhamhray I think something may be done:’ Rami- 
liarity with modern Spanish customs Was, however, 
indispensable, and Brown’s knowledge of that subject ' 
was limited. Fortunately, information, like any other 
article, can be obtained readily in London by those 
who can pay for it, and after ten minutes’ reflection, 
which was as much as ho now devoted to any question^ 
Brown the following advertisement for insertion 
in the Timea : — 

Amammsis Wanted . — The Applicant will be required 
to have recently travelled or resided in Spain. !^mu- 
neration according to qualifications. Apply to B. B., 
99 Hampstead Road. • 

Brown had certain literary engagements which it 
was necessary to fulfil in a given time, and he set 
himself busily to work to get rid of these as soon as 
possible. To this end he shunned amusements, public 
and private, retired into the solitude of his apartments, 
and requested the prim maid-servant who attended at 
his call to receive all visitors with the assertion that 
Jie was out of town. In consequence of these arrange- 
ments, lie TfRs enabled to produce in the course of .the 
day a great deal of what printers call ‘copy* — a name 
which, in the present state of literature, is frequently 
correct in more senses than one. 

On the morning when the advertisement appeared, 
Brown was seated at work as usual, and had just 
completed a philosophical paper ‘ On the Diminished 
Diameter of Ladies’ Hats,’ when the maid-servant, 
fresh from the country, opened the door. 

‘If you please, sir’ 

‘ Well,’ said Brown mildly. 

‘There’s a lady down stairs, and she wants you, sir/ 

Now Brown was not accustomed to receive visits 
from ladies, and the announcement caused him some 
little surprise; but he was not curious, and desired 
quiet. So he replied : ‘ She wants me, does she ? I 
am very sorry, but she can’t have me. Tell her so, 
Sarah, if you please.’ 

‘ Oh, sir, you ’re such a funny gentleman,’ Sarah said, 
and lingered. 

‘ That ’s how. I pay my rent, .Sarah,* replied Brown, 
‘Remember, in future, that I am out of town, to 
everybody.’ 

‘Please sir, it ’s B. B. she wants,* the girl persisted, 
who had received special directions as to answers to 
thc» advertisement. 

‘Eh! a lady? Shew her up/ And Brown hastily 
threw off his dressing-gown, and assumed ftigarment . 
somewhat less variegated. ‘ Odd,* thofight?4ie*-‘ de- 
cidedly and he seated himself in his chair to toklt 
the result. A light stop was heard on the St^casO, 
and the lady, who had sent no card, entered the room. 
Brown turned, and rose to ofibr her a chair, but ftosed : 
suddenly without doing so. The visitor whs ^uall^ 
embarrassed, Ind the silence endured until you have . 
read the hext paragraph. Brown paused { because 
instead of the middle-aged lady, with a British Mihseum ' 
complexion, whom be had exacted ti) aeei there stood 
before him a young girl, whose age could not bave 
been^more than twenty, and whose 
by to deep blush which rose to her dpwhcast qglil 

Brown first recovered himself^ I nm^ happ^ 
and having got hold of a 6hai|i to it> 

nervously on to the gr<mnd^ uM 
doing'him the.hlmout,toibe seiiledri^v ' ' 
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; ‘ X- fear, . thews it . W)mo m^tak©.* The voice was 
a very sweet one, as, indeed, it could not help being, 
Brown thoupht..v 

■ ‘You wished to make soroo inquiry about my 
advertiscQieni* he said, with some hesitation. 

‘ Then you are B. B. ? ■ 

: ‘I am B. B., madam.’ 

jilm visitor rose, and, bowing her head tcfbim, said: 
‘1 must apologise for •having intruded upon you, 
and beg you td excuse the mistake which— which has 
cgused this visit and she moved towards the door. 

* I beg your pardon,* Brown said hastily. ‘ One 

moment. Will you bo kind enough to explain’ 

. ‘Pray, do not ask me, air;* and ajain she turned to 
the door. Brown was by no means satisHed. 

* I have no right to detain you; hut if I can be of 
service to you in any way, pray do me the pleasure of 
saying so.* It will be observed that Brown’# iftnguage 
was remarkably polished— a trait on wliich he prided 
himself. 

‘It is impossible,* she said, looking up at him; and 
perhaps seeing something honest about his face, she 
continued: saw the advertisement, which seemed 

so well suited to me, that I hoped it might be from a 
lady, or some one wIiot^wIio could have accepted my 
services.* 

‘I should be most happy,’ Brown began. She shook 
her head, and replied now without embarrassment : 

* I was mistaken.* 

‘You have been in Spain?’ Brown asked. 

‘ I have only just returned from there.* 

cannot, of course, press upon you anything to 
which you have an objection ; but if you will permit 
me, it may be possible to arrange the matter in a way 
which will overcome any difficulty.’ 

She looked up, and Brown was encouraged to proceed. 

‘The assistance I require may bo rendered at your 
own house, if such an arrangement would suit you.* 

For a moment sho looked as if it w’ould, but glancing 
once more at Brown, she seemed 4o take another re- 
solution, and wishing him good-day rather abruptly, sho 
disappeared down the stairs. Brown is considered — 
by some people — a very handsome fellow- ; but whether 
that had anything to do with frightening her aw^ay, I 
must leave the ladies to determine. 

Brown jumped up, and stepped to the window, which 
commanded a small strip of garden in front of the 
house. ‘Very oddl-^nu name — no nothing! Tliere 
she goes ! Very pretty figure !— awful shabby bonnet ! ’ 
Such was the turn of his thoughts while the shabby 
bonnet moved along the garden-w-all and disai)peared. 
Then he suddenly put on his hat, and followed it at j 
a distance. * ; 

. He admitted to himself that this Avas an absurd thing i 
to do, ^d thought he w-ould go back sensibly ; then, i 
as the bonnet passed round a corner, he quickened his 
step!) and meditated no more till he caught sight of>it 
agm. T^ bonnet passed round a great many corners, 
Md hur^^ along , at a speed wliicU surprised him, 
leading tjtflrough dingy and narrow streets, and 
: disappearing at length up a court, which seemed to be 
^ fi^y^rotmd for, the obildren of tlio neighbourhood. 

!ni© door of one of the houses stood open, and Brown 
perceived a woman seated at work in a room on the 
grpond-fioor. Walking over some children who were 
strewn about tho steps, he entered the rdbm, and took 
his stand Inside a cradle, while he additssed the 
r mistress of the a;|^rtnient. Did a young lady wearing 
so and so lodge ^lere ? She did--^n the third floor 
baclc. The bell was broken, and he had better walk.up. 

' fiasj^nejwi had c^ed to be one of Brown’s failings, 
jbut h^siiam the door which 



wa|: ^ put to him. At length he knocked 
being tc^d tp ‘come in,* did so. 
a4U walls of which still 

of; a dingy paifer, which had 


once covered them. There Y^re^iwo chalrs^ a^ 
small tables, and a portrait of Kef Majesty^bVet'tfte ' 
chimney-piece. A quantity bf needlenwork lay scattered ' 
aboub the room, which, in spite of iti poor Itppearance, 
was clean, and even ftpgrant, for a large pot or qsigno*! » 
nette stood outside the open window. A pale withered- ’ 
looking woman sat an one of tbe chairs^ propped up 
by cushions, and the object of Brown’s impertinent 
inquiries stood near the window, looking at the intruder 
with great indignation. • . 

Their story may be told in a very few lines. The f 
elder lady, a widow, had supported herself for several ■ 
years in a small sliop, W'hile«her tlgiiglUer, who in ' 
carl}' life had been under the care of good masters, ? 
had accompanied a family to Spain, as gOA'erness. At 
length the widow fell into had health, and being unable 
to attend to her little shop, Avas soon reduced to a 
condition of utter povert}'-, on Avhich the daughter at 
once quitted her situation, and, under the protectiorf df 
a family of tourists, returned to England. She could 
do little for her mother's support without again leaving 
her, a course whicli both were most anxious to avoid; 
aqd thus it happened that she had been attracted 
W the advertisement in the TimeHf lent Iwr by a 
neighbour. • 

Brown learned half of this story in a glance^round 
tho room, dnd was encouraged to i>er8ei^cre. He intro- 
duced himself to the elder lady, and cxcrM himself to 
the utmost to remove tlie unfavourable impression he 
had produced. She received him with a politeness 
which at once put him at his ease, and gradually the 
daughter was induced to join in the conversation. 
What may have been said, I do not know, but the 
interview lasted for at least half an hour, and from 
that time Brown became a frequent visitor* 

Somewhere under tho shadoAv of the Wrekin in 
Shropshire, there lives a Mr Silas Brown, a retired: 
medical practitioner, a bachelor, .and Brown’s uncle. 
When our Brown was a boy, his uncle Silas took a 
fancy to him, and oven went so far ns to buy a small 
piece of ground in his name in an improving neighbour- 
hood. Brown had always shewn a proper sense of his 
uncle’s generosity, though hitherto he had not derived 
any advantitge from it, for the old gentleman persisted 
in retaining the property, and acting as trustee. He 
had AA-orked his way up AA'ithout help, and he was deter- 
mined that his nephew should do tlie same. It was a . 
fine thing for a young man. Besides, by keeping down 
the hoy’s income, he would be prevented from making 
some foolish marriage— a term which Silas Brown Avas 
used to apply fl) marriage under any^rcumstances. 

About three months after the aflveiituue of the*) 
advertisement, the old gentleman was* startled by a 
letter from his nephew, in which tho latter for the first 
time alluded ^rather pointedly to ‘ those three acres 1^ 
the new cburch,* 

‘You have alw-ays ttjd me, my dear uncle’— so rkn 
the letter — ‘to consider this land as my own. 1 have 
no right to presume upon your kindness, but 1 should 
be very glad if you would allow me to derive i 
immediate advantage from it. The fact is, that 1 am 
engaged upon a work — scene laid in Spain — from ! 

I hope great things, ahd I am compelled in con^qik^^ 
to keep an amanuensis, which is very expensive;’ ' ' 

^ The elder Mr Brown read this letter with a dotibtfUl 
expression of fac?. * Gkeat werk, Indeed ! * he said to 
himsdf. ‘ Chateau en JEspagnef I’ll gd tpX^dbn; ibid 
see i^at that bt^ ’s doing.’ And theteflwe 'Mir Brown 
ti^Tote no reply 1 k> the letter, but he pres^tisd himself a 
few days afterwards at 99 HampsteadhBoad. # 

‘ Out of town !— nonsense) my good girl,* the bid 
gentleman said to Sarah, whoavqihly attemilled to 
oppose his entrance. ‘ This is*die room; 1 thinki* and 
he walked in without futthet eeremflny*^ His facb£^w 
absolutely purp% as he did so ; Ibr there was his ne^ew 
Belted at a tablV busily ivritisg, and optioslte toshim 




ifii» af younif liuly, very simply dyessed, but very good- 
Idbkii)^. # 

I sir!’ he exclaim^r ^ tone by no means 

j ’ {kleasant ‘ 

as soon as he recovered from his surprise, 

L shook ^ris uncle’s unwilling hand^ and pressed him into 
a chair. As to the young lady, she blushed consider- 
t ably, and seemed anxious to nin away. 

\ * Pray, sir, is this your— your amanuensis ? ’ 

Poor Brown hesitated, and ht lengtli said : ‘^Yes, sir.* 

* What ! ’ the old gentleman said in a tone so menacing, 
that Brown thought it best to lead the young lady 
out of the rpon|, ^whispering to her some reassuring 
wor^s, 

Tho old gentleman wiped his brow. ‘ Jolm, I can*t 
teU you how grieved J am at what I have seeu to-day. 
That you should be so lost, not only to principle, but 

even to ordinary propriet/’ 

«^''My dear uncle, what do you mean ?* 

^ Mean ?— why, you won’t persist in the story of lliat 
young i>erson being your amanuensis? What is she 
doing here, sir ? ’ • 

* It’s all over with the three acres,* Brown thougitt. 

* I must <ell him.’ t 

‘I admit, sir, that I feavo practised some little 
decepfton upon you, and yet 1 told tho trutli.* 

. ‘Eh?’ ^ 

*I mean that that lady is indeed my amanuensis, 

but that she is also * 

. ‘ Well, sir?’ 

* My wife.’ 

* Now it’s all over,' Brown said to himself. His uncle 
was evidently taken by surprise. He threw himself 
back in his chair, and drawing out his snuif-box, lielped 
himself to several pinches successively. At last he 
spoke in a much ealmer tone, and said gravely : ‘ 1 am 
very glad to liear it.’ 

Brown would have been ill fitted for his position as 
a comic WTiter if he had not possessed a profound 
knowledge of human nature. Thought he, this is the 
proper time to say nothing. In dealing with one’i. 
relations, there is the great advantage of knowing liiat 
dteir hearts are in the right place, whatever may be 
the case with the rest of the world. Uncle’Silas is one 
of the family, and he’ll come round by clegreesi 

• Unde Silas might or might not be coming round, 
but in the meantime ho sat in profound silence, using 
faia fUuff'bQX at intervals. At hist he spoke. 

, ‘John, I have been mistaken in you. Don’t suppose 
that I object to marriage ; on the cont^ry, I approve 
of it when undertaken prudently— not otuenvise. Yours 
Alas been most inl^rudcnt. Not only that, sir, but you 
^lave been guUtfr of a deception which is unmanly and 
dlBgraceful/ 

. Brown Aalt the truth of tliis, and sheer edvit in his 
fiico. > ^ 

*F<yt that, sir, I have to beg jpir pardon.’ 

‘ Humph I ’ said his uncle. ^ 

‘ But as regards the imprudence of my marriage, sir, 
consider that I Dve by writing light articles for the 
magazines.’ 

‘ Pretty business it is to support a wife ! ’ 

‘ And consider the advantage *one derives in such 
work from the graceful fancy and admirable taste of & 
woman. How many writers enjoy a jeputation whiclf 
, has been chiefly eamed^by thAr wives ? When you 
hoar of Mr A., author of So-and-So, you majinot 
suspect how much Mrs A. had to do •with that cele^ 
brated work; how she pointed A.’s dltiogue for him; 
and mstoaged hiar love-scenes, and help^ him with 
fm idea when his plot got into inextricable confusion. 
And tbin, sir; my 

1 don’t want ^ ^ar hny more, John. Bemember, 
out in a paastott ; 1 am not iuigr|, mind ; but 1 
shall Jteave it to rtee to shew whethemou have act^ 
or not attempt to aflgue : 1 exmsidir 


that by deceiving me, ^pu have forfeited any claim you 
had upon me;’ and Mr Brown took up his hat, as if 
with the intention of leaving the house. . . 

* If by claim you mean money, sir, I can do without 

it; but ! am sorry, indeed, to have lost your gpod 
opinion. Still’ ’ * , 

‘ You would do it again in the same way, I suppose.’ 

Brown hesitated.; ‘After all,’ he thought, *I have 
done no wrong; why sliould 1 speak like a criminal?’ 

‘ Well, perhaps I would ; but I assure you*- — — He 
stopped, ibr his uncle had dashed his hat on to the 
table, and scattered Brown’s card-basket to the four 
winds. 

‘ Very well, sir,^ the old gentleman said ; * I see how 
it is. You know how valuable the land now is, and 
you know, too, that it was bought in your name. You 
are of age, sir, and may set your old uncle at defiance.* 

‘ You dS me great injustice,’ Brown said, and repeated 
the same thing several times, while Mr Silas prome- 
naded the hcarth-nig, with one hand behind him, and 
tlie other firmly grasping his snuif-box. Presently, 
the snuif-box disappeared into one pocket, and out of 
another came a paper of a discoloured legal appearance, 
which also desijcnded violent!}'’ uj)on the card-basket. 

‘There is the title to the Itmd. You will find it all 
in form, and so good-morning to you.’ And Mr Silas 
caught up liis hat, brushed past his nephew, and walked 
at a tremendous pace down the garden-walk. 

Brown, I regret to say, was not remarkable for 
decision of character. He stood gazing sthpidly at 
the paper on the table, while a person glided gently 
into the room, laid a little white hand upon ^>his 
shoulder, and looked up anxiously into his face. 

‘What’s the matter, dear?’ 

Brown collected his thoughts, and explained that 
llie dirty piece of paper was the title to the land 
v»'hieh Ills uncle had bought for him in the days of 
yore, and now rcgrette<l his generosity. 

* Of course, you will not accept a rcipented benevo- 
lence?’ • 

‘ Wliat am I to do ? It is a more puzzling affair 
than you think. If rny undo cannot, and I will 
not make use of the property, the thing will be 
neutralised.’ 

‘ But you can tbank your unde for bis gift, and then 
go to your man of business, and restore the gift by 
means of transfer.’ 

‘That’s the very thing! Ifll get Cramp to do 
it for me ; he lives at the bottom of the hUl ; ’ 
and Brown seized the paper and hastily quitted the 
house. Mrs Brown — I have great pleasure in giving 
her proper title — went to tl^i window, whence* by 
straining her eyes she could command a view of the 
lawyer’s door. 

Meanwhile Mr Silas Brown, who had taken the same 
direction, had slackened his pace considerably, and she 
saV her husband overtake lus unde, and address' him 
once more. The old gentleman appeared to listen 
without any further attempt to escape^; tbb snuff-box 
being again put into requisition. At length they 
reached the lawyer’s house, and entered it together. 

The bright eyes at the window grew dim, as their 
owner thou^t that for her sake Brown had quarrelled 
with his relations and destroyed his future prospects; 
BO dim were |hcy, that she did not at first see that the 
two persons who after a few moments quitted the 
lawyer’s house, arm in arm, were her hnsl^d and his 
uncle: yet *80 it was. Mr SUas Brown 
maintain his position against his :ne|>h 0 w’s hew mode 
of f|f/tack ; for if there was one thing mm caihnlated 
than another to please him, it was Ahat spirit of ^nly 
independence which Brown had exhibited, A 

The bright eyes looked brighter than ever when Mr 
Silas entered the house with bis nephew and took btff. 
hy the hand gravely^ but 
impressions of the brifle be 




following remarltiible Bpeech wlich fell from his lips, 
ia he kissed hcf forehead i 

*If my nephew has acted without ray permission, I 
see here the fest excuse he could offer.’ 

Some days: afterwards, when Brown, in the exuber- 
ance of his joy, related tliese circumstances to an 
intizhate friend — the present writer in poii^, of fact — 
he made a tremendous .bull, which, as some people 
persist in thinljing him clever, I shall put on record. 

‘It was a very good thing my uncle was one of the 
family,’ he said, * otherwise I don’t think he would ever 
have come round.’ 

^ ^ 

ENGIilSH HEROES AND FRENCH HONOURS. 

‘ Can honour set to a leg or an arm, or take away the 
grief of a wound?’ asks Sir John FalfitafTj a^d then, 
by a subtle negation, be reduces honour to * word — to 
mere air, and would prove discretion to bo the better 
part of valour. ‘ Out upon tbec !* we may say, ‘thou 
clay-brained, cowardly mountain of flesh ! ’ and learn, if 
tbou canst, that honour is something more than a name, 
and Teputatftn than a jest. Tlic olive, the laurel, and 
the parsley, the rewards of success at tlie Olympian 
games, were prized by the early Greeks, in the simpli- 
city of tlieir manners, more highly than in a later and 
degenerate day were statues of gold and marble monu- 
ments. The great and noble liavo in all ages estimated 
the distinguished opinion of mankind as something 
8ui>erior to the ephemeral possession of wealth ; and 
whatever mark serves to perpetuate this opinion, is 
prifced in jiroportion. Napoleon, perceiving this passion 
strong in man, instituted his renowned Legion of 
Honour— a mighty engine, whereby he created, out 
of nothing, as it were, the power of attracting thousands 
to Ilia interests. By the establishment of this cele- 
brated order, he at once effected an inexpensive yet 
priceless system of rewards, and threw open, to the 
moat obscure in bis empire, avenues to fame and 
promotion. 

In this practical country, the government has till 
now left duty and virtue to be their own reward ; no 
fictitious stimulants, no merely glittering prizes, were 
thought necessary; hence we w'cre always tardy to 
encourage, by nominal distinctions, the talents and 
inventive powers, the courage and the heroism, of our 
countrymen. Public opinion, however, retiognising 
the devotion and gallnntry of the British army in the 
east, was brought to bear strongly upon those liigh in 
office and authority ; and honourable marks of their 
country’s gratitude have been distributed to those 
who had fought its baVl«s and achieved its triumphs. 
The Crimean medals and clasps are proudly wmrn ; and 
few can imagine the exultation with which they are 
treasured up by the men who have been pronounced 
worthy to wear them. 

I^t what will perhaps be felt as a still higtier 
distinction by tiie brave of our army, especially those 
who have Jbcei^eelected to receive the decoration of the 
French military war-medal, is, that their names and 
their deeds are recorded in the annals of their country ; 
tlmt not only can they and their friends read the specific 
grounds of their being rewarded, hut that centuries 
hence, this same document will describe to the curious 
tmtiquary something of the chivalry of the present 
time ; in a word, that their names and personal 
achievements' are written on the scroll of history. 

It is our intention, in the present article, to give an, 
analysis of the contents of this document, and lay 
before the reader, 88 far as our space will permiu the 
pounds fipon which , thi^^ distinction has been inatvi- 
dualfy f^nferred upon the non-commissioned officers and 
Boldih^ of ttie sev battalions and regiments which 
^ Bulgaria and the 

namM in the parlia- 
pubiislfed, are'but a fraction Of 


those who have acted with sim^ar heroisin, who^e • 
brilliant exploits, under another ‘"star, woul«h Perhaps 
have been also couspicnoiisly noticed ; for where *8 
selection of this kind takes place, it . stands tc^ reason 
that some deserving fiiiist Ixi omitted. Wo db rio^ 
doubt, however, that the choice made has bedi regu- 
lated with the utrffoat impartiality, and that no one 
lias been overlooked or neglected, but from the 
impossibility of deciding upon and rewarding the 
merits o£ nil. # 

It appears, then, that a list of 320 names of non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers, selected for recom- 
mendation to His Majesty the sEmp^wr tf the French, 
to receive the decoration of the French military war- 
medal, has been, given in, of which 124 are. privates, 
45 corporals, 120 sergeants, ugd the rest gunners, 
drivers, and bombardiers, ^witb one drummer, one 
trumpeter, and one bugler. The more general claims 
to reward are presented to us under the heads: ‘Dis- 
tinguished services;’ ‘zeal and gallant conduct;’ 
‘general coolness and gallantry under fire.’ Sometimes 
it is recorded: ‘ Intrepid* conduct ; ’ ‘volunteering to 
bring in wounded men from theffront;' ‘firing on the 
tneniy after being wounded ; ’ ‘ zeal and ^crivity for 
the performance of duties In the trenches.’ Ojj other 
occasions it is : ‘ Never absent from tl^c regiment ; * ‘ a 
clean and Veil-conducted soldier in camp and in the 
trenches;* ‘volunteered and employed^s a sharp- 
shooter ; ’ ‘ behaved well at a sortie.’ ^gain, we have : 
‘Present during the w'hole siege;’ ‘refused to go to 
rear, although severely wounded with a spent shot;* 
‘joined liis regiment [at the Battle of Inkennanii], 
having marclied that morning from Balaklava on 
bearing the firing, although on detached duty;’ 
‘went in search of wounded comrades under a heavy 
fire.’ Wo also find it noticed of some that they set 
a good example to their comrades, always encouraging 
them by a cluierful manner of performing their duties, 
and that by their conduct and distiipUne they kept 
the young recruits up to the mark of their duties. 
These brief headings— the pre{i.mble, as it were, of the 
parlinmcfutary document— will give the reader some 
idea of the general services rendered and appreciated. 
But in addition to these, it should be observed that 
most oil the men selected for notice had been in all 
the principal engagements, bad distinguished them- 
selves in action, and that many of them had been 
severely wounded. We could wish that the terras in 
which their conduct is described were not so concise 
and general, ^hat the secretary of each commanding 
ofltcer had gone a little more into detail, and given us 
a few more personal anecdotes of the?r men. • TIowever,\, 
we are not left altogether destitute of some individual 
instances of heroism, and from these wo will extract 
a few ftr tile pleasure of the reader, prentising that 
w'c do not intend to^i^aisc by this selection the names 
and exploits of those wo ^choose above tliose of others, 
whosg deeds may have been equally daring, but not of 
such singular interest. 

Sergeant Seth Bond, of the Vlth Regimentr of 
Hussjirs, is lionburably mentioned, as linving served in 
the campaign of Bulgaria in 1854; as having beeti' 
present at the affair of Bulganak, and the battioB of 
^Ima, Balaklava, and Inkermann and as having at 
^Ima, when orej^^red to pursue and capture prisonorii; 
exhibited great suhordinatiorf in sparing, at the sug- 
gesl^on of a staff- officer, a Russian, who had wounded 
|,hira. He was an the action at Balaklava, where his 
coolness and gillantry were noticed ; and Served in the 
whole campaign from 1854 to 1850. Lance-^jotporal 
Harrison, of the same regiment, is also specially named, 
as having ‘behaved very gallanfl^^in galloping to the 
rescue of several comrade*; ^ho w|i|i fighting against 
overwhelmingkodds.* Of Oiinner^and-driyer DaviSj 
l^longing to db Royal Regiment of Artillery, w© are 
told that he Sand^bag Bfittery. 
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M embrasure had cangbt fire, ho leaped into 
i i lI'S' ^tinguishoa-'ijie ilamipi t/joiigh exposed to a 
I Jieavy fire. Acting •Bombardier Jenkiii, of the 

n iime regii»ent, * spiked the guns in the redoubt on 
jliip^ahr^rt’g Hill, on the ^Sth^f October 1854; re- 
/ ’inaineifc in the works after the Turks had fled; and, 
r ^though the Ktiasians were advawjmg rapidly up the 
i hill, did not gtiit the place until lie had spiked every 
gun.* "VVe are also glad to find the name of Bom- 
bardier Angus Sutlierhind, Wso belonging^ to this 
j company of salamanders, amongst the miinbcr of those 
selected to receive a I'rench military war-medal. His 
heroism has ^Ir^aidy made public; but wc will 

■ givejtW account of his distinguished services in the 
i tvordi:'of the parliamentary paper. ‘He landed with 

fhO , siege-train ; served in the first bombardmen^ and 
■ severely wounded in both legs by the bursting of 
; : f jshetl. He served again tn the April and subsequent 
^ tiMimbardniients. At the coephsion of the French ymi- 
; ^ parlc^ he tons one of the first men to volunteer to carry 
' ; (ttvay a numher of live shell and carcasses' It would be 
perhaps difficult to find one# more peculiarly meriting 
the honourable recognition of the Trench emperor. % 
It may perhaps seem invidious at first sight to singl* 
out instances of individual gallantry, when all appear 
to ha^ acted with exemplary courage ; yet wc cannot 
forbear noticing some more special casc^ of great 
during, FoiP^example, William lleniiessoy, a private 
Of the 20th Refiment, who was present at all the 
‘ actions which took place in the Crimen, and during 
? tlic whole of the siege operations is reported to have 

■ ‘ behaved with great spirit in the trenches.* A live 
shell fell amongst his party, which deprived one of his 

■; comrades of his presence of mind -so effectually, that 
ho temained standing near it. Seeing the danger, 
private Hennessey rushed out, and brought the man 
under cover at the peril of his own life. Charles 
Godden, of the 23d Regiment, is mentioned particu- 
larly as having distinguished himself on the 2 1st of 
September 1854, by remaining at bis post^ Ajax-like, 
after the rest of the party had been driven in from the 
advanced trenches bj^ the Russians. T’ o privates of 
’ the 3Ut Regiment, Rieburd Stapleton and James Butts, 

: ak'O also memorialised for similar conduct. They were 
' I strongly recommended by Captain Rowland f of the 
41 it Regiment, who commanded the party engaged in 
1; the rifle-pits, in the advance of the right sap, advanced 
^ < tej^ch, on the night of the 4th of September 1855, for 
gre^ coolness and bravery in keeping possession of 
' ohb pf the pits for half an hour, until they were ordered 
■; tpieto. '" ^ 

of what value a character 
t * nikn CjpjlpU^ of the 4 2d Regiment, must 

; bo to aalpfficer eager to push forward some important 
outwork, ^n the 3d of July 1855, this kraw*; soldiqr 
ws« one of a working-party erm^yed in turning an 
old Bussiau trench in the advaig^ parallel, the party 
being und^r flte,' and much exposed. He encouj^aged 
the men hy working with them liimself in the most 
exposed position ; and it w-as mainly owing to his 
example and good, conduct, we are informed, that the 
wwk was speedily and, satisfactorily done. Another 
seiigeant of the Sahie regiment, WTHiam Strathearn, on 
the llth of Octobet 1854, at the commencement of the. 
siefs, when with a covering:*pMty on right attack, 
the ienemy came out in fbt^ce, and attacked with heavy 
, fletd^pieces, exhibited gr^t bravery by voluntefliing 
to , a h^vy fire, to a parly of the Rifle ^ 
; with orders to, bring tHem up t(Pthe assistance 

’ ' of Ihe piq^ty in the battery. In fact, the men of the 
4^d esp^ have displayed coolness 

; and Ihtlbpidi^y. La^-corporal Bennet, on the night 


; of sortie was expected, 

■■ of another regiment: 
; iipUEiS^l^i^y. Where, he was Aaving retired 


I keep the naen of hia jjjkt/ on ^nnd; , Mp Mood 
I fast himself, and by cookers and seifi^^ssess^n eoeou^Pr 
aged the others to do aa Again, privatefCannicha^i 
on the night of the 6th of August 1855, when a 
attack was made by some of the envy’s p^ets, 
distinguished himself by similar behaviour. Qn the 
same night, an attack was expected front the Redap, . 
He was one of those who ^jolunteercd to go out to 
the front, under fire, to watch it closely. He alweysi ■ 
when an opportunity offered, by his brave conduct se^ 
a good example to young soldiers. 

The perils of war do not consist in the charge, the 
battle, and the pursuit alone; there are many episodes ; 
still more terrible, but less exciting. Take, for example, 
the service of Colour-sergeant McDonald of 1110*47111 
Regiment. Whilst holding the Quarries on the 7th of 
June — yie detachment running short of ammunitiouT-: 
this non-dbmmissioncd officer passed through a heavy 
fire of grape, shell, and musketry, for ammunition, 
and returned through the same fire with a barrel of 
ammunition on his shoulder. Private Daniel Flanagan 
volunteered, under a very heavy fire, to place, sand- 
bags in the embrasures of 21-gun Battery^th of April 
1855 ; whilst Acting Sergeant Francis, of the 48th Regi- 
ment, is recommeiKled for liavirf^^, wdien on duty in the 
trenches on the night of the 4th of June 1855, when an 
alarm ivas given tlmt the Russians were approaching, 
and a sortie about to be made, and when tlje sentries 
in advance had retired in some confusion, supplieil 
tlieir place by a new line of sentries, which bo formed 
out of a number of volunteers who offered themselves, 
and thereby prevented the furtlier advalico of Vho 
Russians. This took place under a very heavy fire. 
The endurance of pain is curiously exemplified by 
Corporal Patrick. Finns of the G8th Regiment, who 
particularly distinguished liimself at Inkermann. 
Two musket-balls pierced his jaw’S, yet be never 
went into hospital, and did bis duty in the trenches 
through the siege. Thomas Handley, private of the 
88th Regiment, is noticed as having distinguished 
himself on the night of the 14th of August 1855, 
wlieii some young sentries wx're disposed to retire 
before a body of Russians, by forcing them back, to 
their posts, and remaining out himself all night close 
to a Russian rifle-pit. * 

We dose our list with the name of Private Peter 
M‘Kay, who served throughout tlie war, was present at 
the battles of Alma and Bal.'iklavHi, and the assaults of 
the 18th of June and 8tli of September 3855. He is 
represented as being the first man of the volunteers 
of his regiment who entered the Redan on the night 
of the fall of Sebastopol. »• 

Such arc some of the deeds of common and indivi- 
dual gallantry which have entitled certain pf puc^ 
Crimean heroes to the special privilege of being' 
decorated with the French military w'ar-medol. fa* 
do\fbtedly the honour will be well appreciated; flip 
the occasion is novel in the history of the tm. 
nations. It is tho seal of mutual anj^ity, ahd a 
seal, is beautifully and exquisitely executed. . It has 
been too truly urged against tbe war-rmedaL prpducedV 
by our artists, that it is little better than a half:, 
crown appended to the breast of the soldier ; ahd we 
rmusfc confess it does look like one: Bdt for th^ 
clasps and th^ ribbon, and without close insp^itbh; it' 
might easy y be mistaken for a two -and- sisc^hy' 
piece. It is solid and substantial, it is triie jV but: 
fWhere does ft display any trace of art, oC^nc taste^ 
any of that originality which; in pur eatin^Q^ 
to ci^aracterise a nationid gift Ibr: 

The French medal, on the contfu#; is i 
memento, it is a memento w^orthy the 
is a work of art; and pleaeps, the^eye il!^ 
the . sentiment. .. .A. silver 
eagle on , ope side; 
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9 tat^ c'n i^bidi flodal hf^piness be 
^joyedr wifcli or mtbout^ tlm luxurwfr of European 
vJfttilisatioD. Even in the instances now adverted to, 
the apparently peaceful inhabitants of the towns are a 
^rei» force of Pdlo, Fulo, ar Feldta (best known 
; nnderihe last name), vrhb, failing in a hostile expedi- 
tion, preferred settling theinselye# in tlie country, and 
intennarrying with the natives, to returning home; 
and every year tliey make jj grand excursion among 
their nelghl>onrs to collect slaves. « 

These Pulo are MolianimedaiiB, and in their own 
region— that is, when they ja*e of uamixed blood — are 
far removed in ap]J'eara«ce from the negro. Their profile 
is < almost European. ‘Their foreheads are high, and 
at: times expansive ; the fciiturea long, and the chin 
pcdnted ; the nose is straight, or at times almost aqui- 
line; the usually blue exj^'cssive eye has a wandering, 
restless cast ; while the lips, which are incliucil to be 
thick, exhibit the only marked Ethiopic affinity. Tliey 
'occupy a liigli place in the scale of intelligence nnd 
quickness, and in commercial concerns they arc keen 
and .active.’ * * 

We w'iU now give a little adventure of our authsr, 
charaetdVistic of a country where there are no convey^ 
ances.^ Beturning alone tb his vessel from a visit to 
one ortlie towmj still further up the Binue, tliaii those 
we liavo mentioned, he walked barefoot through a 
! awampy cotfhtry seven or eight miles, and then lost 
almost all trace^of the p.ath. He tried to proceed by 
his pocket-compass, but soon becHiiie bewildered. He 
eiimbed several trees, but could discern no landmark; 

I aitd finally the grass and brush w^ood Iwicanie so long, 

I thick, and close, that there was luirdly any moving at 
all. The sun liad set; the darkness was coining rapidly 
down; and it was no longer a question of proceeding 
on his journej", but of passing the night in the wilder- 
ness, He determined that tiie safest nnd most com- 
fortable plan would be to perch upon a tree, and 
accordingly, having selected one, he proceeded to climb 
to his roost. ‘ Luckily for me, it had a double trunk, 
“with a distance betw'cen of about two feet; so tying 
n^y shoes together, and casting them over my shoulder, 
I placed my back against the one trunk, and my feet 
against the other, and so managed to climb until I got 
hold of a branch liy wliich I swung myself fuAiber up, 
and 'finally got into .*i spot about twtdve or fifteen feet 
^om the ground. Here 1 placed myself upon a bramdi 
alk)lit a foot in diameter, projecting at nearly right 
angles; and by leaning against the main trunk, and 
stretching out my legs before me, I fuincl I had a 
tol^ahly comfor^jle seat, whence I might peer into 
/the Burroimding obscure. The night, fortunately, wras 
not dark, fl»e stars gleamed overhead, while vivid 
fkslies of lightning over the neighbouring lulls enabled 
me froih ^iine to time to cast a momAitaf>^ glance 
around me. 1 gfvt on mysbo^and stockings, as a 
protection against insects, tlien passed a piece of cord 
loosely round the branch, so that I could pass nif arm 
tlixough it and steady myself, and finally made prepar- 
ations for repose by nicking two places in the hark of 
the tree for my heels to rest in. About eight o’clock, 
1 distinctly heard in the cUstanc^^ the hum of human 
voices, and shouted to try and attract attention, but to 
no avail; believing, however, that there were somqf 
huts near, I marked "the 'direction by a large tree. 
Feeling rather tired, 1 lay down" on my face along the 
brandl),^a^ passing each of my hands into tlie d^ipo- 
sit0 ^sleeve, to prevent them from beifig bitten, I waas 
soon in a state of oblivion. I must havf slept upw^ards 
of jfout^liQiusiy wben I awoke, rather stift’ from my 
constn^ed posltiofi^ and had to try a change of atti- 
tude. To pass tln^tfine^l lit a cigar, and, as I had 
.but one, 1 W half of it, carefully putting 
ba^k the re^ serve for my brcfkfast. A dew 

Ms orickests and frogs infuraerable we|e 

cMbAtihg huge tno|puitoeB, making 


a noise as loud as tees, were assaultiAg 
sides ; and some lajiM birds were .roosting on the tr^ 
over my head. I tried in vain to doze away the hours ; 
but I had had my usual alloa^ance of sleep, and not 
being a bigoted partisan of the drowsy god, even when 
I really required his aid, he refused to attend to my 
invocation* 1 watched with most painful interest the 
rising and setting of various dconstellations, and was at 
length delighted with the appearance ofYenua, shewing 
that morning was not now far olf. A fresh novelty next 
presented itself, in the form of sundry denizens of fhe 
forest crowding to pay homage to their visitor. Howls 
of various degreesr of intensity continually reached niy 
ears, some resembling more the high notes of the 
hymna, w'ith occasional variations; and others, very 
close to me, being unquestionably the deep notes of the 
Icopfircb once fancied that .1 saw a figure moving 
not far from me, but could not be positive. As light 
began to suffuse itself over the eastern sky, my 
nocturnal companions gradually retired, until at last 
1 was left alone, but not solitary, for that I could not 
be as long as the incessant buzzing injpy ears told 
mo that my lillipiitian winged antagoni,st3 were yet 
unwearied in their attacks, and still unsatiated with 
blood. At length, as gray da^n was being supplanted 
by brighter daylight, I ventured to descend from my 
r«X)sting-pl;icc, wdiero I had spent, not altogether 
ivitliout comfort, upwards of eleven hours.’ 

Tills is a finished sketch, and one of the best of its 
kind: but a literary picture is beyond our author’s 
skill. He attempts no filling up, no reflections, to pive 
depth and originality to a situation which, considered 
ill reference to the locality, a -wilderness in the heart of 
Africa, where white men were objects only of report or 
tradition, was notliing less than stiblime. We have 
only to add to his account of the adventure, that after 
piany fatiguing attempts to get through the long damp 
grass, wliich in one place formed a kind of tunnel half 
a mile long, tlirough which he w'as obliged iJmost to 
creep, he came to some native huts, and by tlie aid of 
the inhabitants, at length reached his vessel. We may 
mention here, in reference to the vague hints about 
wild animals given in the above sketch, that there 
are fewer notices in the volume of the fauna of the 
country than iiiight have been expected. Tlie hippo- 
potarni are more frequently rticntiomKi than any other 
species ; tluy were frerpicntly seen from the deck 
gamboling in tlie shallow and Veedy w^ater near the 
banks, or one of them; perhaps, pcqiping its head up 
suddenly within an oar’s length of them, to gaze for a 
moment at the unaccustomed visitors. These animarls, 
how^ever, rarely venture into dbep water ; they delight 
to lie upon sand-banks covered by water, with their 
heads only above the surface, basking in the sun. 

‘ When more sportively inclined, they may bo observed 
sp^^sbiiig clumsily about, opening their enormous jirtws, 
displaying their tusks, and tossing their huge heads in 
anything but a graceful manner.* Their flesh is much 
prized by the natives; and their tusks cxre much moro 
valuable as ivory than those of the elephant. 

As they .ascended the river further and further 
towards the cast, the aspect and manners of the peppln 
hecarae more and more savage; and in one plaDO; 
w'here the author hud landed in the gig, their; rude 
attentions beramc very suspicious. They insisted qn 
his spending the night with them; and it was only 
by a ruse, that he and his companions^ regained the 
boat, and pushed olf. On another occasion, they 
ran nearly the same risk— if rUk U wao^in : a lobiik 
litylso remarkable that we must descriW it ^ 
author’s own words. ‘We enteifed a creek^ M 
north side, running nearly .parallel with tllb "riveff 
and shortly afterwards sighte^ a 
%e soon arrived. To our astpnithmimti th 
.that-brought m up^ 
gig against a hut, and bn 
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the vhol« place ie be flooded^ we advanced right Into canoes were very narrow, and thetpeople were obIi|^d 
;lbe middle of the villagOy and found no resting-place to stand upright. The bla^jes olf their paddles, instead 
-*«*<right hDd* left, before and behind, all was water, of being of the usual lozenge shape, were oblong adS' 
Peoj^e c;aine out of the huts to gaze at the appari- rectangular, and all curved in the direction .of tlie 
tio% and standing at the doors of their abodes, were, propulsion. It was ahnost a regatta, our gig^kin^’' 
without the smallest exaggeration, immersed nearly to and keeping the lead. Ahead, wo saw an opCfmng in 
their knees, and one child I particularly ol^gerved, up the hush, by whiAi we hoped to make our dual 

to its wiuBt. How the interiors of the huts of these retreat; but we were prepared, should the boat take f 

amphibious creatures were constructed, I cannot con- the ground, to jump oii^ at once and shove her into 
jecture, but we saw dwellings from which, if inhabited, deep water. Fortune favoured ua; we reached thO' 
tWfe natives must have dived like beavers to get outside, doubtful spot, and with a single stroke of our paddles, : 
We pulled in speechless amazement through tliis city shot into the open river. Here W'e knew wo were ; 

of waters, wondering greatly that liuman beings could comparatively safe, as, if the %iativ&» tmod to molest ^ 

exist under such conditions. We had heard of wild us in the clear water, all we had to do was to give 
tribes living in caverns and among rocks ; we had read their canoes the stern, and so upset them ; our only 
of races in Ilindostan roosting in trees, of whole fear had been that of being surrsunded by them wVien 
families in China spending their lives in r§f|8 or in entangled among the husl^JS. Our pursuers appa- 
boats in their rivers and their canals ; we kneu', too, of rently guessed that we had now got the advantage, as 
Tuariks and Shanbah roaming over vast sandy deserts, they declined following ns into the river, but turning, 
and of Eskimo burrowing in snow-retreats ; but never paddled back to tlieir watery abodes ; and so ended 
had we witnessed, or ever dreamt of siurh a spectacle as j the grand Dulti chase.’ 

that of cTca ^ res endowed like ourselves, living by i Previously to this advedture, it had been cletermined 
choice like a colony of beavers, or after the fasliion of I tkat the explorations were to end here ; and accordingly 
the hippopotami and crocodiles of the neighbouring flie rest of‘ the volume is taken up with the incidents 
swamps.’ * of the return. Very difle^nt was the moral ^s well 

Observing a patch of dry land round a large tree, as inateriaj aspect of the village capitals lower down 
they landed with their instruments, and took some the river from that of the amphibious city of huts, 
hurried observations ; but soon after, the behaviour One of these, which in the upward nasflSgc had been 
of the wild people — more savage tlian any tliey liad almost deserted, in consequence of a*threatened Pdlo 
yet encountered — attracted their notice. ‘ Tlie men invasion, was now full of life and bustle. Although 
be^iin to draw closer around ii.s, to exhibit their | the day was well advanced, business still went merrily 
arms, and to send away their women and children. I on, traders were eager and energetic, and artisans 
Tlieir attentions became more and more familiar, and j continued plying industriously at their tfftdes. Among 
they plainly evidenced a desire to seize and i>lui)der I the commodities in the market were salt, beer, palm- 
our boat. A sour-looking old gentleman, who was oil, shea-butter, corn, yams, dried yams for making 
squatting on the branch of a tree, was mentioned as fufu, dried fish, the powdered leaves of the baobab- 
their king : but if so, he made no endeavour to restrain tree, used for colouring various dishes, seeds of different : 
the cupidity of his sans culottes. Part of a red shirt kinds, mats, bags, cotton-grass and mixed cloths, the 
belonging to one of our Krumen was seen peeping out bulb of an orchidaceous plant used as food, impure litne, 
from below a bag, arid some advanced to laj’ hold of camwood, &c. Here and there were exterisive dye- 1 
it, when suddenly my little dog, which had been lying works and scouring establishments, and a blacksmitlf*" 
quietly in the steni-shects, raised her head to see was hard at work at liis forge. At this place, they 
%vhat was causing such commotion. Her sudden went to visit an old lady, uho, remarking with a smile 
appearance startled the Dulli warriors, who had never that she was ratlicr in disliabille, produced a little 
seen sucli an animal before; so they drew back to bit of hfoking-glass and her galena-case, and proceeded 
take counsel together, making signs to me to know if to stain lier eyelids and arrange her head-dress, 
she could bite, to which I replied in the afiirmative. . . , This, it will bo seen, is a very interesting as well 
At length we shoved fii among some long gra.ss, hoping as informing book ; and it relates, on the best authority, 
to find dry land ; but after having proceeded until the progress of an expedition of more importance than 
completely stopped by the thickness of the growth, we will perliaps l|e visible to inattentive readers. It has 
stilk found upwards of a fathom of water. At this identified the J5inuo and Tsadda, aii^ thus discovered 
moment, Mr May’s eai* caught a voice not far behind a navigable river conducting to the very lieart of**, 
us ; so we shoved quietly back, and found a couple of Africa ; while it has demonstrated tiTe crroncousness 
canoes trying to cut ofl' our retreat. Seeing this, we of tlie thf'on^ which derived the Bi'nue from Lake 
paddled vigorously back, there not being room for Tsad. it lits enabled us to reconcile thf accounts 
usii^ our oars, and the canoes did not venture, to of ancient geographers, who confounded tlie main river 
molest us. We were quickly paddling across the and its noblo confluent, the one running east, and . 
flooded plain, when suddenly a train of canoes in eager the other west;> and it has added considerably to our : 
pursuit i8sued«»out upon us. . . . Not knowing how' knowledge of tho richness of the soil, and the com- 
matters might terminate, we thought it advisable to mercial bent of the various tribes who inhabit it. 
prepare for defence; so I took our revolver to load it ; l>r Baikie, notwithstanding his regatta with the ; 
but now, when it was needed, the ramrod was stiff has formed a high . opinion of the African, who. 


mild and friendly, apt to leaitl, 
ig taught.’ He considers that hU 
cultivated, will rank wltlr that 


Mwv w/w, Tfiivu lb was neeuea, wie raniroa was sun iuriu«u a ingii iii« xbijricaii, vf iiu.is juy 

and quite immovahlo. Mr May got a little pocket- nature, he thinks, ‘mild and friendly, apt to leaitl^ 
pistol ready, and we had, if required, a cutlass and a^^nd desirous of being taught.’ He considers that ihU 
ship’s musket, which the Erumen-— by this time in a intellect, whenrfuly cultivated, will rank with that 
desperate fright — wished to see prepared, sailing out of the wdiite man. The grand blot on has ebaraeter is 
to us: ^‘Load de big gun— load de big gim I ” CJould notHomestic slavery — which with him is of a mild and 
an unconcerned spectator have witnessed tiie scene, he kindly nature, And an institution so essentially heloUg- 
would have been struck with tlie amount of the ludi- ing to the st&.of society, that it can be done away 
crous it confidned. There were our Kruboys, all as with only by slow degrees— but the foreign slafc-hunts, 
pale aa black men bould be, the jrarspiration starting slave-hunting, and all its scarraly imaginable Jiorrors. 
from e^ry pore, exiwfing to the WDost their powerM ‘The only real method of ^cflScikially rfiecluiig 
muscles ; while Mr l^y and I were trying to look as detestable trade is by strikikig at tl^aoot of the supply, 
r^noopcerriiSd; W by going diriustiy to the fhntUtt It is by 

df bowing to tbe Haiti dhing our utx^t to inform the natives, by softening 

follow lis. Their light t^eir feelings, W by shewing them how^ nmed iw 
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H woiald be for them to. retain their eoun- 
, home, even at j^werspf \^pod aiid drawers of 

-"^^ater, than to depoptdate that we shaU succeed 

' 4h out c^rts. Far this purpose, no auxiliary is more 
^eifecl^iil than commerce, which to minds constituted 
like th^se of the African is highly intelligible. Prove 
to them that they can derive moro \)enefit by cultivating 
the ground, and by selling their grain, their camwood, 
their palm-oil, their shea-bptter, than by living in 
a state of perpetual warfare. Convince them how 
much liappicr it would be for all to be able to rest 
quietly under their own vines and lig-trecs, than, as at 
present, livinig in dfjil), nay, liourl}'- dread of being 
carried oif into captivity by some one more powerful 
than themselves. And, lastly, offer them, as long as 
they abide by our wislies and directions, whatever 
adtAHtages it may be in ogr power to present to them.* 

THE MAGICAL MANGO. 

Evci^’body has lieard of the Indian juggler’s trick of 
producing a yomug iwango-trcg from a seed which he takes 
from his bag, and submits to your examination. The seed 
Is stmndj^and fit for planting. The juggler collects, a qiia^ 
^ty of earth, moistens it wilji water, and, tfiking a rnango- 
fltOne from his bag, plants it in the earth he has ywepared. ‘ 
Oyer all, he xdaees a moderate-sized round Uisket, upon 
which he spreads his cloth or a native blanket. After 
^ interval ^ disoordant music and incanUition, the 
ndoth mid baskef are removed, the muddy seed is taken 
from the earth, and you observe that long, slender, white 
i^bres, forming the root, have suddenly shot out. Again it 
is planted, and covered as before, and the music becomes 
more discordaiit, and the incantation more furious. At 
length the chhrra is complete, and the removal of tlu; 
basket- displays a young and tender shoot, with two open- 
ing leaves at its sumndt. Exclamations of surprise fixmi 
the bystanders, and satisfaction from the band of jugglci-s, 
complete the second act. Again all is covered up anew, 
and the ear-splitting music goes on. Suddenly the cover- 
ings are removed, and, to the amazement and delight 
-of all, the first shoot of a young mango- tree, with its 
small light-coloured leaves, makes its appo> .ranee. Seven 
years ago, 1 was the .spectator of .such a scene at Madras, 
where 1 had gone on sick leave, and was glad of any 
amusement to relieve the monotony of a forqod con- 
. fiueinent to the house. 1 had a shrewd suspicion that, if 
1 could examine this tree of miraculous growth, it would 
turn out a very simple affair. Acting on this idea, I 
suddenly seized it, and, in spite of the clamour of the 
jugglers, bore it off. It certainly had the appearance 
of a re^ mango-shoot. There w'as the cKrty stone, wet 
and discoloured, w^h the earth clinging to it. From its 
» lower part,* the white fibres of the recent root .streuroed 
out withAi most Satural appearance, whilst from the upper 
side sprang a perfect young shoot, six or eight inches in 
height, witff the l^ves in their earliest growtn. h. basin of 
water solywi the mystery, for, on w’a^jing the stone, 1 found 
it bid and dry, and split down on one side. From its cavity 
I took out a sinaJ] bundle of grass roots, one end of (Which 
was tied with thread, and withdrew the young shoot of the 
mango from the top of the stone. Here you have only 
one part of the apparatus of deception. It is perfected in 
the following manner The mango, an evergreen, grows in 
almost every large garden in India! A confederate first 
puHs a sufficient quantity of the roots of grass which ar^ 
; white, long, and fibrous, and resemble tlm first growth or 
/Toote from the mango^*aeedi He ttes tliem up, inserts tlic 
; ; tied end in the cleft stone,: and .gives them secretly %with 
;!the cloth to his chief, who plants a , maqgo-stone before^ 

' your eyes, and whilst putting the cloth ower the basket, 

; dbxteroaiily withdraws it, and substitutes the stone with 
. the roots. The' in which it is buried removes 
M Again the confederate is 

w|^ hii progr&eW^ alips of mango, which, at cveiyr 
i contrlyes to place within i^each 

; bl^he seen; and tfe latter, in & 

:: the basM with the eiotp,., 

the aljl in the ihang^ 


5j.0ne. ; The same ma^ be continued so as to give 

you the fruit grdwhig in i|a. various stages, but this of 
course must depend on the trick being peiforni^ in the 
fruit-season. I was twenty^hree years iti India, hbd nevei* 
met with anybody who could explain the modus t^andi 
of this trick, though almost all--jiot all !*rfBlt satiS&d that 
it w'as a tsjpk. — FVww a Correspondent. 

WHO ARE THE GREAT OF EARTH? 
Wijo are the mighty? sing, • 

The chiefs of old renown, 

On some red fie^ who won the victor’s crown 
Of tears and triumphing ? 

The northmen l»old, who first o’er stormy seas 
Sent <lown the * raven’ banner on the breeze? 

Not these — O no — ^not these I 

• • 

Who arc the great of earth ? 

The mighty Imntcrs ? kings of anciemt lino, 

For ages traced, half fable, half divine. 

Whose stone-wrought lions guard in heathen .pride 
Their tomb-like palaces? where now we read. 

They lived, and reigned, and died ! ^ 

Who spoke, and millions rushed to toil and bleed ? 

Not thes# — not these indeed ! 

Wlio are the mighty ? they ! 

The builders of Egyptian pyramids ? 

The unknown kings, on whose stone-coffin lid.si 
Strange forms are scrolled ? or men, whose awful sway 
Wrought the rock-tcmplc, reared the cromlech gray, 
M'hose .smoke, and fire, and incense darkened day ? ^ 

Not they — O no — not they I 

Who are the great of earth ? 

Mark, where yon prophet stands. 

The lOtidstar needle trembles in his hands, 

O’er we.stern seas lie finds for mind a throne — 

Or he on wlmsc wrapt sight new wonders .shone, 

Where heavenward turned, his gk\ss made worlds his 
own — 

Not he — not those alone ! 

Who arc the mighty ? see, 

‘Where art’s a wizard; where the marble- rifo 
With grace and beauty quickens into life — 

Or where, as dangers waves beat wild and free. 

Some * glorious arm ^ like Moses’ parts the sea, 

That a vexed people yet redeemed may be— 

The statesipan ? — sage ? — j» ’t he ? 

O no — not these the noblest trininphs prove. 

Go, where forgiveness turning like the dovo 
Alights o’er life’s dark flood on some lone heart— 
Where men to men, truth, justjeo, peace, impart, . 

As best interpreters of Godlike love — 

Where all life’s noblest charities have birth: 

There dwell the great, the kings of peerless worth — 
TAey shall subdue the earth i 
f S. 


RAILWAY CUSTOM. ^ 

While passing from Ghent to Antwerp, in 185$, throikgh 
the Pays dc Waes, 1 observed a singular custom* of which 
1 could not obtain any explanation. When the raUw^r 
train was in motion, the labourers, both men and woii^ 
^engaged in the fields, joined hands, formed thmselves in 
line ; and either turning their backs on the carriaifes or 
right angles with them, bent, and in some cases knelt down;' 
preserving Ithis attitude until the train ^had passed. ^ 
worth noting^ that only such as were engaged on a piece of 
ground where there were crops growing acted in tma Woyr 
those standing on the road or on piooghed land 
no notice of the train at all ; pof, inde^, did any db SoSsire 
while it waf actually ipvlng. I have ttevef' sech^ hwi' 
of this custom clsewhfte,— JVotf# mad Qtierisv. ' 
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Royal Western of Ireland, » Royal Yorkshire, 

Hull and \yiiithy ; Royal London, Thames; Prince of 


A YACHTSMAN, like a poet, must be born with a leaning Wales, Thames. 


towards his vocation : he must have an inherent love 
of salt water, and be destitute of that hydrophobia — | 


Each of these clubs has its own admiral and vice-^ 
admiral, or commodore »and vice-commodore, eoia^ 


which, by thMwny, rabid animals do not possess — which njittee and secretary, its own flags, which being issued 
prompts one to avoid water as much as possible, and by special Admiralty warrant, entitle ve^selB sailing 
makes him think ho wb)uld much rather walk the dry , under them to certain pritileges, such as excgiptlou 
land, * like a thing of life,’ wdth a dry jacket and an from harbpur-dues, &c., not only in lipme, but foreign 
appetite for his dinner, than walk the waters like a ports. The}** have also their distinct ewe of rules 
half-dead-and-alive creature, with a reeling brain and and sailing-regulations. The diirerer)pe*in the latter 
nauseated stomach. is often productive of confusion, particularly that for 

If a *wet sheet’ be synonymous in his mind with a tlie measurement of tonnage, the method for Uncling 
wet blanket— if he be scrupulous about contaminating which varies so much, that the difference of several 
his hands with tar and grease — if he require punctual tons is often the result. 

meals and undisturbed nights* rest — if he be of precise It would seem to the uninitiated an easy matter to 
liabits and formal notions, let him stay on shore ; he determine the exact measurement of any vessel, but 


will never mako a yachtsman. 


this is far from being the case. The best method iu 


Except for a short sail on a very fine da3% we would vogue docs not i)retond to do more than closely 
give the some advice to our lady-readers. Ashore, they approximate to the correct capacity ; and this difficulty 
are truly, as the I’eraian poet sings, * tlio roses in the is considerably increased by the common practice of 
flower-garden' of our existence;’ but transplanted to the purposely building yachts to evade these rules and-* 
deck of a yacht, they become briers and thistles, alike measure less than their real tonnage, which can be 
useless, inconvenient, and unsightly. If a ladj’’ get a done in several ways, interesting only to those who 
fail from her horse, or tumble into a pond, or sink in are conversant with such matters, 
a swoon from fright, or any other cause, or no cause This not considered to be taking an improper 
at kll, there may be some romance in rescuing and advantage, as in love, war, and yacht-sailing, everything 
consoling her, thougl^ her garments be smeared with is considered fliir. There is, perhaps, as much jockey- 
mud or covered with dust, and her hair disordered; ing in boat-racing as in horse-racing ; and though the 
but sentiment and sea-sickness cannot possibly exist sailing-regula^ons arc apparentl}’^ most stringent, yet 
, together. The most devoted admirer wdll never syni- means may be found of evading the spirit of many 
pattuse with, seldom cvf*ii pity, your sufferings. If he of them, without actually infringing the letter. The 
be w^ell himself, he will chuckle internally at the proud proper trim and handling of any craff are even more 
consciousness of his immunity from such a misfortune; necessary, to^in sure victory tlian the seat and touch 
and if .he also be ill, bis own peculiar misery is too of the jockey. Tlie celebrated schooner Amenca, whes^ 
abs(^ing to admit of any compassion for others, • she first came over, •was supposed to owe her spe^> 
To all such persons a yacht is anything but a entirely to tlie formation of her hull and cut of her; . 
pleasure-boat ; but if a man has a real taste for ama- sails. * Dozens of yachts were built on her linos— all 
teur seamanship, and also time, opportunity, and, of them failures too— sails were cut to stand like hors $ 
above all, sufficient means for the purpose, there can- but as soon as she passed into another’s hands, it; 
not bp a more enjoyable, fascinating pursuit. \ found that, like the •wonderful lamp, aU her yirtuie^: 

, jAs sociability was found considerably to increase\consi8ted in the knowledge of the owner liqw .to 
! the interest in this amusement, various associations, »iein into play. ,v / ^ 

: Rtyhng themselves Royal Yacht Clubs, whre formed in Local knowled|e of the coast and harbours is nearly 
various ports of the United Kingdom, of ^hich the as u^fulin racing as smart seamat^shipi and though 
names and stations are as follows: — Ro^'^a) Squadron, right lino is « unquestionably the shortest distancO 
Cowes; Royal Cork, Cork ; Royal Dee, Chester; between two ^inti^ yet the Bkilfu]L well knows 
Extern* Edinburgh ; Royal that if, by diverging considerably . 

, Royal ^ Mersey, lUverpool ; course, he can avoid an oppqail^ tide, or avaSi 

;^Boyai Northern, Eirth of Clyde^ Royal wuthern, self of a favourable current, he wilt airivd at the goal 
SpaUjim St George^s, Kingstown; Boyal long before those who piitstee the.^lHtght course sill 

through. .'. All '^he prihci|>al''^r^ai:tas'.;are;,i held;.' 
of EngUihd, Rlymotttlr; uOder the patrok^ IM)mp y 
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i^^vtbeip yicinity; in cwfleqwnce^ the prizes are wonder how rule was infringed, both; 

iilfteer and the attendance more respectable tlian it tin^y and of malice aforetlunight, and hoMr willingily 

-M-- . ' ^ ilirl miinmf T\a.«r nAnAlf-rr Tf . iviniilil ..aAom .. 


Id be otherwise. 


did the culprit pay the penalty. Jt would seem, 


" This has Wuced great competU^^^^ however, that as time wore on, and it ceas^ to 

anisuHsiuuu^ Ituu V,U4 ^ necessary qualification for a gentleman to be 

improVi^ments, myacht-buildinijsomuchso^ ^ discreetly half-a-dozen 

greatest clippers find themselvea as it is termed, bottles uqjjier his belt, the good old Irish gentlemen 
‘built out 'in the course of a couple of seasons; that resolved to conform to the qustom of tlie times, and 
is to say, some newer rival starts up, which trium- stint themselves in their liquor, for wjp find an edict 
phantly defeats them, and maintains her posit of pre- added, dated the 21st of April 173^; ‘Ordered,, that 
eminence ih every match, until she is in turn outsailed ibr the future, unless the number of the compaiiy 


by another. ^ 

Tliere is n® dbubt, however, that comfort and sea- 
worthiness have, in consequence of this competition, 
been sacrificed to sj^ccd. It is impossible for fair 


segrgoing boats to carry the spars and canvas used capabimy of the individual— like the Scotch bitl 
to racing ; and many of tfie yachts wliich are carrying wliich meins any distance from half a mile to five. 


exceed fifteen, no man be allowed more than one 
bottle to his sharCr and a peremptory.' What is meant 
by a ‘ peremptory* does not transpire ; but it probably 
was meant to express an unknown quantity, varying 
according to circumstnndes, w'ith the inclination and 
capabilUy of the individual — like the Scotch bittock, 


off prizes this season are mere shells, without cabiii- 
ffttjngs or internal accommodations of any kind, as 
it is found that bulkheads, or anything wdiidi lessens 
the elasticity of a vessel’s sides, diminishes licr speed. 

With ,one exception, all these clubs are of recct^. 


A list of members, commencing with Lord Inchiquin, 
is apx^cuded, and a list of sailing-directions, which are 
quaint enough in. their way, but would hardly pass 
muster in these degenerate da^^s. Some of them, 
liowever, are worthy of being retained, pfflllcularly that 
one which provides for the unpleasant but common 


dato— nearly all of them l«iving sprung up within the contingency contemplated in tlH regulation beginning ; 
lazt twenty years. The exception is the Royal Cork ‘If a captain has any body very sick on board him,’ &c. 
ITacht-club, which dates back to 1720, ancif is doubt- Persons accustomed only to large vessels are often 
le$s the oldd^ society of the kind in tlie tvorld. Its surprised that so few accidents occur to pleasure-boats ; 
antiquity is corftirmed by the manner in wdiich it is I't^sidfcs which, the real tars are apt to look down' on 

q>okeB of in a work, entitled A Tour thrcu„h Ireland by ? seamansinp, and regard them aa a kmd of 

w /T 1 • ^ 1 ‘ 1 . naval mihiia. Perhaps m yachting, as in many of the 

two Eitglwh Oenikimn (London, printed lor «L Roberts, positions in life, much pleasure w^ould be maTred 

in Warw'i(jk Lane, 1748). ‘ I shall now acquaint your jjy a knowledge of our present insecurity and impend- 

iordships with a ceremony they have at Cork. It iojy danger. As tlie old quartermaster of the fiag-ship 
is Bomcwdiat like that of the doge of Venice’s wedding used pithily to express it, when he saw" a small-craft 
the sea. A set of worthy gentlemen, who have formed caiTyiug too much canvas : ‘There they goes a carry in’ 


themselves into a body, w'hich they call the WaUr-duh, 
proceed a few leagues out to sea once a year, in a 


on ; they fears nothin’, because they knows nothin'.’ 

Yachi-etubs arc not confined to t he United Kingdom, 
but are scattered over various parts of tlie world— rat 


number of little yeseels wlmdi, for pamtmg gdilinp, Petersburg, Antwerp, and Rotterdam, westwards to 
^exceed the king’s yacht at Greenwich tfnd Deptford. New York, and eastwards to Bombay. Tlie last-named 
Their admiral, who is elected annually, ‘nd hoists his tiarbour is admirably adapted for yachting. For six 
flag on board his little vessel, leads the van, and months in the year, a fine steady sea-breeze prevails all 
receives the honours of the flag. Thereat of the fleet day from eleven a.m., which seldom, as long as da.y- 


fall in their proper stations, and keep theii^line in light lasts, subsides into a calm, or rises to a gale, 
the same manner as the king’s ships. 'This deet is Tlie wide expanse of water gives a scope and variety 

aftmded with a prodigious number of boats, which, ’><: elsewhere ; the shores aye 

It.- w a picturesque and varied ; nuniertais islands, wooded to 
with Uieir colours flying, drums la-ating and trumpets ^ 


SQundingi forms one of the most agreeable and splendid 
Bights your lordships can conceive.’ •* 

1__W* .1 r . t rm/\ . . ••iv 


on these, within a few iiiihes of the hum of commerce 
and centre of eastern civilisation, may be fouud^tlie 


The old rules,* as they existed in 1720, arc still original jungle, uncultivated awl silent as it has 
extant, and tone of them arc so cliHractcristic of the for countless ages past; x>erhax>s more silent, for in 


good old timto as to be worth transcribing. 


one of these islands is the eighth humbug of the world. 


Rule »« 2 directe, ‘that no admiral bting more the far-famed Caves of Elephiwt^ as the Ei^lish call 
than two dishes of meat for the pntcrtaiiiment of the though their real narao is Garipoora. The^aro' 

11 * mi „s- * f • t 1 IX. cuhous, certainly, from tbeir remote antiquity — too 

dub.. Tlie apparent modcrat on of tins ‘poor half- remote to Ik* coViectly ascertained, hut ha?dly repay 
penny worth of bread is rather put out of eSunte- (j,g of t|,p io„g ascent, under a burning sun, of the 
nance by the ‘intolerable deal of sack’ which follows, steep, uneven path which leads from the landing-place 


as it appears by No. 3, that it was ‘resolved that to the top of the hill where the caves arc situated, 
no admiral presume to bring more than two dozen ^he view from tlie summit is better wortli seeing than 
of yrine to his treat, for it has ^always "been deemed fihe Caves; not only of the fine sheet of water which 
a breach of the ancient rules and constitutions of th^nonns the harbour, but the innumerable variety of 
club, except when my lords the judjes are invited.^ European an^ native craft. Some of the latter look 
!^iher a doubtful conapliment to their lordships; but most picaresque in the distance. When running before 
it: proves there must have been good heads oi% the the wind, tliey boom out a lateen-sail on either side* 
bench in those days. After such copious lil>atiQns, wo« and the yards pointing upwards iu opposite directiohSp 
c^not but commend the prudence dit No. 1C, which appear exactly like the pinions of a sea-bird tosting xm 
directs of the club be done before thetwater, and just preparing for flight ; but when 
dfaner, ippointing the time of the next meeting, they approach nearer, you perceive that the hiil), built 
/ OV pTCHi||^n^g, or lev No. orders on the liites of Noah’s Arx, is clumsily made^ and ill 

‘that . 10 long sleeves, or rufiSies, be put together ; the scanty rigging composed bf different 

worn by any member at the ctob.* No. 14 says, .kinds of ropes knotted together : one* mast bends 


e I towards the stm ; thS riidder 



• CHAHiBRS’S JWI^AL. 


am of the most ^tnitive d^cription, and t^te ia 
more than (me * KintaJe in the canvas. 

Yacht^des frequentlj talce place under the atispicea 
of the Bombay Club ; the manner of conducting adiich, 
and the vessela tliat run in them, are quite the opimsite 
of oiir*Burox>ean customs and ideas.' 

At regattas in this country, all yachts stsuft together, 
the time for difference of tonnage being allowed accord- 
ing to a fixed scale, on their arrival at the winning 
flag-boat. Schooners are given more in proportion 
than cutters, in consequence of the disadvantage they 
labour under when beating to windward. 

•At Bombay, the time allowed is* given at starting, 
the one receiving most time starting first, and the 
others in succession after her, when the prescribed 
interviil has elapsed. In arranging this time, the 
stewards do not pay so mucli attention to size, ns 
to the rig and reputation for speed of the different 
yaclits. Some of these are of the description called 
Bombay fishing-hoats, and arc so fast that no cutter or 
schooner can compete witli them without receiving 
long odds: ^no of them has be^n known to give a 
schooner several tons larger than herself an hour’s 
start, and beat her we^. It is surprising that boats of 
this kind have never been introduced into England, as 
they are probably the fastest in the world in moderate 
weather and a fair wind. Their great drawback is 
that, in turning to windward, tlicy are obliged to wear 
instead of tack--that is to say, go round with their 
stern towards the wind. In doing this, there is not only 
the loss of time in describing two- thirds of a circle, 
instead of one third, but also the disadvantage of going 
bodily away to leeward. In tacking, every vessel 
‘forereaches’ more or less— that is to say, when thrown 
up ill the wind, her impetus carries her some distance 
in the right direction. In v'earing, the reverse of this 
is the case. 

The Bombay fishing-boats carry one very small mast 
and one very large latocn-sail. Tlie short mast is 
stepped for forward, with a slight rake towi',rds the 
bows — on this is hoisted an enormous lateen-sail. 
Some idea of their spread of canvas may he formed 
when it is stated that a boat of eighteen tons oftem 
carries a yard eighty feet long. The formation of tlie 
%:ull varies considerably from our European ideas of 
speed and symmetry ; but the chief peculiarity is, that 
they draw eonsiderably more water forward than aft ; 
whereas lill sailing-vessels, of every rig, in this country 
are precisely the reverse of this, being deeper aft than 
forward. It is quite evident to any one who has 
eves Been the model of a Bombay fishing-boat, that 
if they arc right, we mftst he wrong. 

Brother Jonathan has already somewhat opened 
the eyes of our yachtsmen to the fact that they have 
still 4 great deal to learn, and given them a lesson 
whi^^i they do not appear to have forgotten as yet-#^at 
leiuft, no one has accepted the fair and manly challenge 
given by the owner of the America. It was to the effect, 
that having come over and defeated English yachtsmen 
bn their own ground, he would consider himself master 
of the field until some of them came over to Now York 
and did the same by him; when he would not onl^ 
endeavour to shew them good sport, hut also to returni 
some of the hospitality and kindness he had received 
from them. • 

The * log of the Pet* is a curious and interesting record 
eff what a small-craft of only eight tons caii^ accomplish 
in skiMhl hands. Previous to Mr Hughes’ cruises in 
the Baltic, most persons would have considered auch 
a projecft chimerical, and its. result!? certain to be 
disastrous; and evfo now, though its having been 
twice stccessfttily accomplished places its possibility 
b^ond a dottbt„yet the repetition of such a fact cau 


laths joikih^«< 


hoQkertaen to eapress a lorigtt.liole 


hardly be considered safe or pfuAnt. Setting safe^ ' 
aside, there can be no comfort at sea, being ifi a cabjp^ 
where there is not room to swing a oat. ifb be sure, i 
the owner might say with Master Bichfurd, i^hat 
he was never likelyro have occasion to res^ to so 
Inhuman a practice that was of no conseqn^ce to 
him. . ' I 


THE LIPE-ASSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE ^ 
LAST TWELVIJ YEARS. 

Sosin idea may now be formed rcgafdifig the success 
of the many life-offices started in consequence of the 
act 7th and Hth Victoria, cap. llj) {anno 184:4), returns 
having been made to tlie House of Commons of the 
accounts of a large proportion of these concerns. From 
an instructive analysis of these accounts, published by 
Mr Robert Christie of Edinburgh,* the public may 
obtain a ready and serviceable light on the subject ; 
and yre know few on whk*ii it imports them more to be 
j^ell informed. 

It must be generally known that, previous to lS44j 
there were compiiratively few life-assurance oiSces in 
the Uniteef Iviiigdoin, and that these were mostly of old 
standing, extensive business, and laige nlbans. To add 
in a few years as many as 131 new ofSces to the com- 
paratively small number previously existing, was a 
proceeding about the prudence of which doubts might 
reasonably be entertained, seeing that each new concern 
must necessarily have large exi)enses in proportion to 
tbe business done ; while if the same business could have 
been as well done by the old offices, all new expense 
whatever was just so niucli money thrown away. Tlie 
positive results shew that the doubts on this subject 
were well founded. We find that generally the business 
effected by the new offices has been small in amount, 
while the expenses are in proportion great. Thus, foi^ 
example, we have one office receiving in all of premiums 
L.8G,592, and disbursing L.35, 165 in expenses. Another 
has L.ll,31)4 of premiums, and L.l 0,262 of expenses. 
A thir(^ has L.20,054 of premiums, and L.26,539 of 
expenses ! The two relative sums are in other cases 
L.22,630 and L.14,39G; L.25,867 and L.22,687; 
L.402G and L.C304 ; L.24,891 and L.24,080. One 
office, which has been particularly demonstrative 
about its success, shews of business L.13,711, and of 
expenses L.3^49, or about 2 to 6. Another, of the 
I same character, exhibits L.12,98X*tof business, and 
I L.l 1,. ’>39 of expenses. In eighteexr offices, chiefly Of 
recent origin, the aggregate premiums received have 
been L.6^7<^, or about as much as one goo^ old office 
w'ill receive in a quarter of a 3- ear ; while the expenaoi 
have been L.86,r)48,»or L.17,600 more than. the pTe- 
miunis. Some allowance ought here to be made for the 
newness of things ; but take thirt3'^-four of the oldest 
of the set, and what do we find ? Against L. 1,466,393 
of premiums, L.SOl, 377 of expenses I 
We are here dealing with fifty -two offices 
have registered theii^ accounts. There are otlieir fikA 
teen of those registered, whose accounts being, eilh^: 
defective or indistinct, do not appear in the analysis 
referred to, and fliere are sixty -five which have failed to 
register, witliout any reason being given. Generally, 
wo may well b^dieve, these hist are not likely to' be 
*more fiourisbing than the others. 

Now, let it be considered what ^fextent of^bliga- 
tion is implied in the words ^pre^unms received.’ Wo 
estimate that in the fifty-two of|se| which havd> regis- 
tered their accounts, there art. ^Ucies standing to the 
amount of not less than start^n imiiAuu What a gulf 


* Tbotnas CkuMtabls & Bamiltcaij 

& £u., London. 





, befpipe any iirp$psertty can lie 

la one in «ix pf these concerns likely to 
th/ough its early difficulties ? What, in a 
number of instances, are the prospects of pay- 
*^eiit ^r Ihe parties who have Vnvested their savings 
. in tliesS^offlces ? . 

The whole affair points to a great defect in the poli- 
* iical economy received and acted upon by the public. 

Because good effects are seen t'3 arise from competition 
' in some matters, it is hai^tily nssumed that competition 
is a healthy and serviceable thing in all. The truth 
■ is, there are many things in wliich cuinpetition only 
speaks Of unniccSsary eipense — injudicious application 
; of labour and capital. The supply of water and gas, 

. the railway service, life-assurance, and assurance in 
' g^eral, are of this nature. If the million and a half 
of premiums received by tfic dfty-two new ofTiccs had 
: been distributed over the old ones, the public would 
hate been as well served in all conceivable respects, 
there would have been perfect certainty of all obliga- 
tions being fulfilled, and the expense of the business 
would have probably been, ds we believe it generally 
is, under ten per cent. ' 

Expenense and proved results now entitle ns, we^ 
think, io say more emphatically than ever, let no life- 
policy be taken, out in any office of date subsequent 
to 1844. While those old, solid, well-known (?oncerns, 
the Globe, Stfh, Equitable, Rock, and many others, in 
' England, and tub Widows* Fund, Scottish Equitable, 
Scottish Provident, Standard, and others, in Scotland 
— in which country there lias never yet been one 
unsound establishment for life-assurance — offer such 
benefits along witli perfect security, it is little less 
than madness to embark money with any of the fry of 
the last few years. The public should be only too 
happy to think that tliere are offices which have, 
through age, attained perfect solidity, and by large 
business come to the mini mum of relative expense?. 
To pass over these, and take up with new establish- 
ments, is voluntarily and wantonly to forego a great 
"‘^advantage. He who goes into a newly iilastered house ’ 
, when he can get a seasoned one, who munches hard 
gooseberries w'lieu he can get ripe apricots, who reverses j 
the whole philosophy of die oaths of Highgatc, affords j 
but a faint type of such folly. ' I 


THE OVERWROUGHT MILLINER QUESTION 
' ; rROM A DIFFERENT POINT OF VIEW. 

NBAkLY fifteen ^>ars liave jiassed away since I 
hailed with as ^u»h enthusiasm as the exluiUKtioh of 
muscular and nervous energy permitted, the first 
movement «of the influential associatioi^ foiimed for 
the benevolent purpose of alleviating, by the agency of 
public opinion, the ‘oppressed CiJiuiition of milliners* 
and dressmakersV assistants.* My sense of the^evils 
which that assodiation proposed, and proposes to 
remedy, is as keen now as then; but the hopeful 
enthusiasm is, I regret to say, utterly gone— quenched 
by the stern teachings of those yefirs beyond the power 
of the most glittering phrases to re-ill unie. With the^ 
I ^neral sayings and doings of the bi^y and brilliant 
jamrld by wiiidi my own narrow circle of life is eircum- 
j ; ^hed and controlled, I, partly from temperaiHent, 
partly ft'om self^isirust, concern myself but little. ItS' 
splen^pur, I have found, dazzles and blinds, 

^ enlightens me, confusing, as I 

■ 'S '1*^ eaiPoHence of the argupaents with the 

the Orator; hut in this 4hestion 
^^•^sma'keTs, I iiefy diction, however 
^nd 80 entirely, that whilst y^ 

5 Hall, on the evening of the 11th 


of July last, were Hiding Iff T had' mentally j 

reduced to its true value the sonorous diqtuih of the 
Right Reverend Bishop of Qxfprd-—* that it for | 
ilowcr-shows, balls, and otiher entertainments ; it j 
for the gay dancing of painted butterfiies in the summer j 
sun ; it w^s for such things as those, that their sisters 
and. daughters were to be offered up at the slirine of | 
this modern Moloch in the Valley of rabominntiOns.’ 
Few fine things— and fine things I havi'noticed to have 
a general tendency that way — could be more erroneorfs 
or misleading than those eloquent words — as erroneous 
and misleading as* the excellent prelate's concluding 
and common-place remark — * that the identity of the 
interests of the employer and employed, is a great 
eternal truth * — was pertinent and just. How it has 
happenefl ithat I, one of the bishop*s hypothetical 
sisters and daughters, and without any figure of 
speech, an oppressed milliner, have become so firmly j 
settled in adverse opinion to his lordship's, as to resist j 
his imj)iilfiivc flights into the regions of the unreal^ — 
especially in referc‘nce to the influence uijpn our means 
of life and wellbeing of flower-shows, Mils, and the 
gay dancing of painted butterflkss in the summeFs sun 
—I propose to shew by a brief outline of my own very 
prosaic, very ordinary experience ; but first . lot me 
disclaim any tliought of disparaging the motives of 
the distinguished persons who, with ardent, if some- 
what fitful and capricious zo£l 1, from time to time 
swoop dowm from their lofty heights into the abysses 
of w'oful working-life, and select with admirable judg- 
ment the most eflective illustrations wherew'ith ‘^to 
excite the sympathy of crowded audiences. Far flrom 
me be such rebellious — and futile as rebellious — folly, 
sitting as they do so high above the range of my 
feeble pen i>oints ; and if a tinge of bitterness slnill 
be found to colour unjustly the few words I have 
to sny, let it be imputed to tlie infirmity of the 
wTiter, who having once in her life permitted her- 
self to be mocked and led astray by illusive platform 
promises, is hardly capable of distinguishing between 
ihe pure motives and the poor performances of the 
well-meaning persons by whose eloquent breath those 
brilliant bubbles w ere generated. Just now, the partial 
success of the admirable early -closing movement — which** 
a police act, had one been obtainable, would have 
acJiicved — appears to liavc confirmed them in their 
original mis. apprehension of tht** true remedy for the 
evils they so liappily illustrate ; and wliat, i>ermit me 
to aak, but continuance in error can be predicated of 
an association whose most dignified orator deiroubces 
the best friends— the most poteftt patrons of milliners* 
and dressmakers’ assistants as their worst foes ? But 
for the gay butterflies dancing in the sun, let me, with 
all Immility, assure tbe Bisliop of Oxford, hundreds, 
ay thousands of his suffering ‘sisters and daugh^rs' | 
w ould be offered up at the shrine of a Moloch, ancient i 
it is true, and horrible as ancient, in a Valley of 
abominations compared with which, hoff stifling woik- ; 
rooms, late hours, .scant fare, and the premature yields 
mg up of unstained life, were blessings priceless. Net 
£e less is incessant, exhausting female drudgary ii j 
feant evil requiring swiftest remedy, if remedy there 
ni)c in the legislative or social pharmacopoeia of nations. 
That there is such remedy, a slowly, silently o|)erating, 
hut sure fine, I firmly believe — yet more firmly that 
it will not ^ be found amongst the prescriptions of 
f legislative or sofdal quacksalvers, however ;amiafeiO 
and well-intentioned these may be. ■ 

Pissing from preface and asaumption to narrative 
and fact, 1 venture to transcribe few pesso^s fitom 
my own humble, but, as I believe, instrudti^ exp®** 
Hence, interweaving therew'ith; paitly by 
to the else prosy details, tbs stnry/ 
many persons, oC Blleh Thati^t0i^ 4s, f 

quite an exception^ one; will I tliliikj J 




toVcMt a vivid if incidental fight upon some of the 
obstacles tihAt stand in the way of effectual relief to 
assistant ^essm^ers and milliners, as well as to 
dissipate a very absurd assumption, I do not give, 
bebaiise I iiave no right to give, the poor girl’s sur- 
name; indeed, I am not sure that that by which I 
toew her was the true one. There are v^s worn in 
Jowly as in high life, w^jcli, if justice requires not their 
removal, should be held sacred; and J will not att^pt 
to uplift a corner of that with which a much-tried 
spirit here below, and now, I trust, an angel in heaven, 
chose to shroud the earlier years of her Siul pilgrimage. 

I made Ellen’s acquaintance in the winter of 1841-2 
—a dreary, bitter time, as thousands must remember, 
during which a cry of * Wo ! wo ! ’ arose from the hives 
of industry throughout the startled land. Every- 
where labopr was scant, ill-paid, diminishmj; whilst 
the causes of the general distress were aiscussed, 1 
well remember, with a vehement ignorance which, 
contemplated by. the enlightening expcricm‘,e of sub- 
sequent years, appears absolutely ludicrous. The want 
of sufficiently restrictive protection to native industry 
was the waWiword that seemed to be echoed by the 
greatest number of dupes, myself included; though 
how our distress could^e caused by the freer importa- 
tion of silks and ribbons, would, 1 should think, liavo 
puzzled me to answ^er, except by the mournful admis- 
. sion, that under no amount of paternal legislation 
could the lot of dressmakers and milliners bo other 
tbiin one of periodical privation. With the voices of 
the quacks tliere mingled, tliougli not for a wliile so 
load or numerous, those of thoughtful men, who 
pointed to the failure of three successive harvests, 
aggravated by protective legislation, as the true causes 
of tlu; wide-spread distress; conspicuous, too, amidst 
tlKs general gloom slione the perennial rays of British 
benevolence. The eleemosynary doles of the House 
of Have to the Hut of Want— kindly intended, but 
ludicrously inadequate help to failing industry — ^w’ere 
largely outpoured; and influential associations were 
rapidly formed, by which it w’^as confidently believed 
that ‘^thc grinding ccUision between capital and labour’ 
— this expression I find repeated over and over again 
in ray note-book, showing that it must have l>een in 
• very frequent use during that miserable year — would 
be speedily put an end to by some magical, and because 
magical, T suppose, not very clearly explained process. 
Paramount amongst* these, to my eagerly w'atchful 
eyes, was that for ‘ ameliorating the oppressed condi- 
tion of milliners’ and dressmakers’ assistants.’ With 
j wl^t delight did my ear drink in eloquently graphic 
I details of familiar w^oe#, which, coming from noble and 
right honourable lips, appeared to be so many titles 
to the compensating tliereafter promised to us, and 
which, thereafter, being apparently so facile of accom- 
pli^ment, had been,' to my mind, most unaccountably 
delayed 1 I myself drew up tabular statistics of*our 
work, meal and sleeping hours, average wages, &c., 

; and had the pleasure of reading my answers to the 
; queries addressed to me by the noble members of 
the Lords’ Committee in the large print of a parlia- 
mentary Blue-book. I remember, withal, to have bee\ 
fitfully impatient of reasoning with disputation! 
dissidents as to the practical mode by which the pro- 
mised succour was to reach us, forasnq^ch that, as I 
may here confess, 1 had felt the firsts an uncon- 
querable distrust of the moral pressure to be exercised 
upon OUT employers by the refusal of ladies to orders 
fashionable novelties that, during the busy season, 
might overtax our powers to supply in time jl my 
secret and cherished hope being that parliament would 
cpmpelffnUUner and dressmaking capitalists to give us 
better ; for less wmrk, as well as more constant 
and^equalj^rtiiined eiqployment, 

by 

: ipyeelf^ in what should 


have been the height of the seaaon; but, alas! t)xe 
claims of charity, the warnings ■ of prudenpei and 
some degree, if L remember rightly, news of mllitaff^^ 
disaster from India, hod eclipsed , the of the 

heau-mond^; the painted butterflie^easeS to d|.nce iif * 
the sun or gas shine; and the fatfiionable inaflincr by 


the sun or gas shine; and the f^niionable maflincr by 
wrhom I was empH)yed, and who rented 8 bduse in ; 
Regent Street at L.3r>0 per annum, was compelled, " 
first to reduce, and uiymately, in consequence of an 
execution for rent, sent in by»onc of the noblest of the 
Lords’ Committee, to close her establishment. 

No case this for the hcnevolejjt intervention of- 
gentlemen associated to sAorffea mikinprs’ and dress- 
makers’ assistants hours of labour! — a sad one, withal; 
for thirty-five hands were thereby sent adrift into the 
seething wliirlpool of London labour-life; and as the 
same causes tliat liad shaltcrcd our employer's roof- 
tree, shook threateningly those of others, compelling 
strictest circmnspectioii, the search for admission into 
already overcrowded and tottering houses was a hopeless 
one — at all events, becoming hopeless even to my ever- 
hopeful self, as days, wefeks, months went by, and left 
gie still s(?eking for employment ; and in that wearying 
•quest, ever gravitating further and furtl^r eastward, 
from the comparatively liberal salary of the v|p8t-ond 
artislCy to the coi)per--count(‘d wage qf the city-warft- 
housc milliner’s w'ork woman. There was, however, no 
help for it: lips, whether blooming or Withered,, must > 
still be fed, and I was at length fain fo jostle with; the 
crowd of Imngry competitors — literallj^ a crowd, the 
sole qualification being a commonly adroit use of the 
needle, for tlie distressful bread which they clamor- 
ously disputed with each other ! ' » 

One of that crowd was Ellen M a pale girl of 

about eighteen summers’ growth, upon whoso well- 
turn('d cheeks there still faintly lingered some sparkles 
of the light and freshness of her country home — a sea- 
side village, I afterwards knew, in Somersetshire. She 
would, it immediately stnude me, have been more thtut 
pretty — .approaching to the beautiful, had not some 
untimely blight, wdiether of betrayed affection, ifiT" 
sudden poverty, the loss of parents — peradventurfs of 
all those griefs combined — clu^cked that beauty in the 
bud, thougli not till it had been sufficient!}'^ disclosed 
to sile^? how bright those dark, deep eyes w'ould be did 
happiness shine through them— how radiantly lustrous 
that finely chiseled countenance, if lit up vrith girlish 
gaiety and jo}^ Her figure, too, was charming, though 
rather petitfi ; and there was a natural grace in her 
movements ^ich seemed to flout, as it were, and 
render more apparent the niean«gss of the rusty 
mourning in which she was scantily clad. This poor 
child and 1 became, from companionship in disappointed/ 
effort, associated in life and in friendship. The fiirst 
time I aStutflly saw how wonderfully joy cAuld trahsr 
figure her pensive fe|tures, was one morning in the iMe 
autumn as she was standing, on tiptoe with impatietice. 
in w^it for me at the Finsbury end of Sun Streep 
Bishopsgato. She had found work for both of us. ik 
John Street, Clerkcnwell, at making artificial ftontl 
of ribbon in imitation of plaitcd-hair ; and poor i^it^ 
price seemed, I caught at the offer, more eagerly for . 
sake than my own ; for although 1 was ne^ly atj 
^Jast sovereign, she, poor girl, was, I knew, at her Iwt 
sixpence— a difl^rence of condition, with, its ahte'eedei^ 
corollaries, under such circiunstancea, dilfibidt to 
appieciate by those who only know the i^elatiYe 
I significance of those coins as trade-coanters/ 

Well, we forthwith rented a ba^krropm hi a decent 
house near the ‘ front * factoi^, in wnich we slept, ate, 
and worked together ; an^d sp^uch better; ^an W'e 
anticipated did our new en^l^^ideht pay, that aftc^ 
the first two or three weeks, ^«ld earn, by rising 
early and sitting up lUte, IhbUt sixteen shmings 
Itetween us weekly^^^^ our ab^lUte 

needs. And by and fey, aftep idterU^ : 




i|t|«eeined that the pressure upon the 
of industry was sensibly lessened : .there had 
I i&w by the newspapers, an abundant harvest; 

' ql^ the common kind began * to look up,* in 
^^ty plilrase, and Ellen and I wgre offered more work 
Hjftn i^^could postflhly perform, of course at advancing 
prices. Another wihfccr, summery autumn, came and 
passed; there was again a ‘full year;* and but for 
Some secret drain upon her purse, Ellen’s savings 
would have exceeded miije, foAlie was a muclj^ quicker 
hand than I at the kind of work we were chiefly sup- 
plied with. As it fell out, she was ever bare of coin; 
yet by such im i|ApnsB 4 ble atmosphere of reserve was 
she eneompassbd, that I found it impossible to urgently 
question her upon the evidently painful topic; Several 
titnes I had seen her, ^myself unnoticed, and always as 
darkness was falling, in hurried conversation with a 
^metimes showily, sometifncs shabbily dressed young 
paaii, whose features I could never obtain a distinct 
view' of. As Ellen, after each of those interview's, '^as 
terribly excited and disturbed, I concluded in my own 
ihind that the stranger wras in some way connected 
with the absorption of her earnings, and the profouiyl 
and growing melancholy which weighed down hci* 
naturally buoyant spirit. Once I asked her how many 
* sWeetfieartB * she had crazed in her time, 

: ■ ‘ I have lovedf she replied with the strange gravity 
of tone occask^nal with her, * and have been beloved, 
by one now lonp since dead. Had he lived, I should 
hot have been here-* 

‘And have you no male relative?’ I ventured to 
add, fearful, ns I alw'ays w'as, of giving her pain — of 
striking unawares upon some hidden chord of anguish. 

* Yes,* she said, * one — a brother;* adding, as she rose 
and left the room, ‘ a sea-faring youth.* 

The following year was a generally prosperous one; 
the London season had recovered its wonted brilliancy, 
and my services w^ere required at an establishment 
in New Bond Street, Ellen might have accompanied 
me, but she preferred accepting an engagement w ith a 
M^ty house, where, from peculiar cirtaim stances, she 
, would be able to earn more money than at tlje 
West End. I have seldom known a cleverer, more 
I tasteful hand than Ellen ; and so decided vras her 
superiority, that she quickly commanded the very 
' highest remuneration that could be nfl'orded, and was, 

: xnpreover, enabled to insist upon being supplied with 
flii amount of piece- w-ork wdiich she could only get 
through with by sitting up three parts of the night. 
She was killing herself— that was quite nlain, and this j 
iU- spite of the reigonstrancos of Mrs ITirner, wiu) at j 
length sent for idb, w'ith the hope that my influence ' 
might prevail wiali Tlie wilful young woman to moderate | 
her si&idal toil. It will sound strangely to many, | 
that an ei^Ioyer should condescend totpefeuade a 
workwomiin to abate her exertions, and condescend j 
in vain; but the fact is frequeift, nevertheless, and | 
the explanation in this case easy. Mrs Turner’s 
connection lay chiefly with rich, serwws families^; the 
May-meetings were close at hand, and the consequent 
pressure upon the establishment was intense, it being 
undeniable that a serious lady is uo more willing to 
wear an old-fashioned bonnet or •a dowdy dress at a 
mwded religious festival, or even at church, than 
the gaudiest butterfly that ever flutteijd at Almack*B 
wpuld be to do so at a profane ball or flowesr-show. 

. With several of those families, and Mrs Turner’s a|ost 
l^fitabie patrons, Ellen had soon become a first 
favourite. They would bo waited upon by no one else, 

; tod thi^ighi; no cap ox bonnet elegant or becoming 
; toat ^ pass^ through her fairy-like, trans- 

: then, could poor^rs Turner 

^moiSstrating with we insatiate 
: worketi %hdse tirayi^^ after money seemed, in one ep . , 
astounding, inexplicable? We wejf 
: entered the room witli a 


peremptory ‘ made-upgny-mind ’ look and air, which, 
at sight of me, changed instantly to on expression of 
surprise and— shame, shall I say ? No, Uot shame— 
a kind 'of vexed confusion rather, though her greeting, 
after a few moments* hesitation, was kindly aiid cordial 
as ever. • 

‘ The wiqn, haggard, dying girl I — what madness can 
possess her to thus sacrifice liyrself ?* — was my mental 
exclamation as 1 held her thin, wasted ^ands in mine, 
and gazed with a sort of fascination into her eyes, 
now preternaturally bright with the fire of her coh- 
sumlng life-blood. She comprehended that silent 
questioning, and \ii reply said, in a low sad voice: 
‘There is a cause, Mary. 1 cannot just yet slacken 
my exertions ; and it would be useless even for you to 
urge compliance wdth this good lady's kind admonitions. 
— Is it agreed,* she quickly added, addressing Mrs 
Turner *vnth the hectoring manner which sat so 
strangely upon her, ‘that I undertake the whole of 
the order I received on Saturday from Mrs ?* 

‘ You could not possibly accomplish it,* replied Mrs 
Turner. ‘ This is Monday ; and on Thursday evening 
every article must, as you know, be delivlS^ed.* 

‘I can — I will accomplish it, unless you give the 
work to some one else, in wliiAi case I shall at once 

inform Mrs that 1 have transferred my services 

to over the way ; and my reason for doing so.* 

The words ‘insufferable insolence, ingratitude!' 
were on my tongue, and would have been spoken but 
for Ellen’s deprecating glance and exclamation : ‘ There 
is a cause, I tell you, Mary; and you shall know- 
hereafter why I want a particular sum by Thursday 
evening.* 

‘Well— but* 

‘ Whj^ I must mm a particular sum by Thursday 
evening at latest,’ interrupted the excited girl with 
flashing, pridefiil eyes. 

It would, I saw, be time thrown aw^ay to combat her 
fixed purpose ; and Mrs Turner had no choice but, to 
yield or jeopardise her connection. The manufacturer 
by machinery may hasten, retard, stop his inanimate 
nnudiincs at pleasure?: one shuttle or pin, and 1 sup- 
pose one all but inanimate attendant upon shuttle and 
pin will answer as well as another : not so where the 
work depends upon the cultivated taste and skill of* 
the individual w'orker ; especially not so, when, under 
penalty of ruin, Fashion with its capricious changes 
must be kept constant, unresting^pacc with. 

On that very Thursday evening, when her self- 
imposed tjisk was fulfilled, and she held in her haiuL 
the money- price of her life, Ellen’s strong will gjtve 
sudden way; she was seized vith violent hystencal 
and fainting-fits, during which some baffled but im- 
perious purpose made itself inarticulately manifest, so 
to speak, till my arrival, when my unhappy friend^ 
seizing my arm with a gripe of steel, and pulling my 
heaU down close to hers, gasped out: ‘The mo^ey, 
Mary — this money: tins — take it to 15 Hosier Lane; 
lose not a moment: my brother waits fpr it there; he 
is unworthy ; but— still, still, our mother’s son I* 

Her bidding was performed ; and the vile, dissoluto 
pother, whom the delay of a few hours would have 
/bnsigned to Newgate, and who, by devices fiimiUiii! to 
^uch villains, had despoiled his sister of her hard 
earnings, embqrked the next day for America. Ellen 
died on tlj^p eleventh of the following September, 
calmly, peacefully as a child that falls asleep from very 
^weariness— a victim, the reverend genijeman who^ 
improved her death declared^ to the cruel oxign^oies 
of her vocation ns a milliner’s assistant l tJntrimp no 
doubt ; but as I have previously reiAarked |km« EUen^^ 
experience was altogether exceptional, a^. Wiluabie: 
only, with reference to the puipoao of tMs paper, 
..asmuc^tbat U^nci^ntally g^es to. view^sg^ oif the 

fashionable appa^ 
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now- to roaume briefly and conclide my own particular 
story. 

Restoredr^to my former position, I naturally looked 
around for some evidence of the labours of the Asso- 
ciation and the Lords* Committee ; but not a particle 
thereof could I discern. There was the same influx as 
formerly of candidates for millinery martyidom, com- 
prisinjir among'st them, Lord Shaftesbury very truly 
remarked at t|je Exeter-Hall meeting, many * of gefltle 
birth and superior education, daughters of clergymen, 
^non-conformist ministers, and h^f-pay officers;* the 
same continuous round of wearing labour during the 
season, the same compulsory idlepess for occasional 
hands when the season had passed, and but for the 
following instructive occurrence, I should have con- 
cluded that these influential agencies had wrought no 
result whatever. ^ * 

Wo were exceedingly busy; no more capafNe hands 
were to be had, when a note was received from one of 
the most beauteous and amiable of English countesses, 
requiring my employer’s attendance on the following 
day to take directions for the wedding trousseau of her 

ladyship’s eMbst daughter. I accompanied Mrs 

to the stately mansioii^and assisted her to receive one 
of the most costly orders she had ever been favoured 
with. At last the long and anxious deliberation was 
at an end ; colours, patterns, fashions were decidetl 
upon, and wc were about to go, when the countess 
seating herself, with preparation so to speak, in a 
magnificent fauteuil, commanded, in her graciously 
majestic way, silence and attention, and being obeyed, 
thdhgh less promptly by her lady-daughters than our- 
selves, said: ‘There is an essential point, Mrs , 

upon which, before I finally decide upon giving you 
this order, we must come to a clear understanding. It 
is this: Have you, or can you procure a suflicient 
number of experienced hands to complete the order by 
the day named, without subjecting them to the killing 
overwork to which so many unfortunate young persons 
in your profession have fallen victims ? * 

I dared not look at poor Mrs , to whom I knew 

the countess’s order was just then especially opportune, 
her ladyship being both prorai)t and liberal iu her 
payments ; and I could hardly hear her faint, stammer- 
ing reply : ‘ I — I am afraid I do not quite understand 
your ladyship.* 

‘I say,’ resumed the countess, ‘that if the execution 
of this order will impose extra hours of labour upon 
your people, I shall feel myself obliged to employ some 
M)ne else. I shall be obliged by a candid answer to a 
veiy plain question,* added her ladyship. 

And her ladyship, thb moralist will say, had a right 
to a candid answer. I do not dispute that; but I 
, know that tho answer she did receive was that which, 
under the same circumstances, would have been given 
by jiinety'^nine out of a hundred, ay, by the enjire 
eentaine of mistress-milliners in town or country. It 
was, that ‘her ladyship’s kindly considerate wishes 
should be strictly respected;* which assurance satisfied 
the conscience of the countess, and did not, I think, 
greatly distress that of my employer. In sooth, h^ 
ladyship’s suggestion, or command, was an altogethe\ 
imreasonable one, and could not have been complieol 
with by any establishment at the west end of London.^ 
There was, in fact, only one way which the 
countess’s humane stipulation could have baen carried 
into effect ; and that was, by postponing the wedding 
^irthe dull season arrived; and I would just ask how/ 
in the reader’s opinion, the moral pressure of such a 
suggestmii iVom Mrs - — - would have been receiTld? 

Supposing, too, that her ladyship hod not been so 
easily sftisfied with the eyasive assurance she received, 
ecafld ^ have seat her confidential waiting-wonaan 
evi^ eveBltig to ascertain per^ the millinery 

partaking of 

, a iti|>pQc^ were all in bed by hajf-paat 


ten; and again in the morning, So be sure they were 
not set to work before breakfast, and eight o’clock, at . ; 
earliest ? The psessUTe or enlightened' public opinidiSf 
may close shops, an open one being an^Untleniable, 
staring fact; but how it should c^trol the sjpeping," 
working, eating hours of growygp people, an 
enlightened public^cannot boo to bed, at ^^k, or at 
meals, passeth understanding. . * 

The years 1847-8-9i^ it is essential to add, were 
years oi cruel suffering to Tnilliners* and dressmakers’ 
assistants. In 1850 the pressure abated ; and during 
the two following years we were in p better position in 
all respects— better able to inlist upsniair terms with 
our employers, than at any time, not in my experience 
alone, but in that of much older hands. Then the 
war-cloud overgrew and darkened the glad sunshlne-r- 
ultimately burst in all its terrors ; the glories of Alma 
and Inkerrnaim robed the painted butteifiies of fashion 
in dismal crape, and lo! just as wc are emerging, with 
somewhat bettor hopes of the future, from the half-war, 
half-peace season of 1855-6, and settling down as we 
best may for the long, flreary vacation — our worst 
tjgSliction ! Exeter Hall suddenly rouses itself to insist 
^ipon shortening our hours of labour ! I was "about to 
subjoin Mr Burchell’s expjressive monosyllable but it 
might perhaps be thought vulgar to dq so. 

The foregoing narrative of familiar facts teaches, it 
seems to me, that schemes for regulaftng by moral 
pressure the hours of labour in so* peculiar, fitful, 
fluctuating an occupation as ours, aro and must be 
delusions— broken cisterns that can hold no water: 
that in times of dearth we suffer, in years of plenty 
rejoicte with tho bulk of the people: and that. our 
particular wellbeing, therefore, can only be efibcttfally 
promoted by helping forward the general prosperity of 
tho nation. I bold, moreover, that when the great and 
good Sir Robert Peel, rising above the politics of a 
party, gave, as far as human legislation can give, 
abundance to the people, he did more for millinenf 
and dressmakers* assistants than could be effected 
by a thousand influential associations in a thousanfTl 
years ; in proof whereof, I point to the Registrar- 
general’s return of the relative '^mmher of marriages 
in gears of scarcity and abundance. The old mythology 
was at lault in not espousing Ceres to Cupid, it being 
undeniable that cheap bread has an irresistible ten- 
dency to convert bachelors into benedicts; and nothing, 
let me, in all seriousness, assure the reader, could have 
so efiectually relieved the oppressed condition of 
milliners’ andedressmakers’ assistants, as did the rapid • 
increase in 1 85 L ~2 of the number marriages. All, 
in truth, that is wanted is a much<Jq||rger proportional 
number of painted butterflies to those wlio adorn them ; | 
a desideyitum which, 1 from experience state, was in j 
rapid cours^of accomplishment, when v’^ar ifhd scarcity j 
intervened, and transferred the task of bettering our | 
condition from Hymen to the Earl of Shaftesbury — 
a bad exchange! So, at least, with all respect for the , 
virtues of that distinguished nobleman, thinks hU 
Lordship’s very humble servant— Mary S— — , 

[We do not altogether agree with our fair corf|e^' 
spondent, if we righ% understand her somewhat wena^ v 
argument. The success of what is called the eftrly-^ 
•^closing movement is of itself sufficient proof of the 
^ efficacy of moral force in changing the sociid hhhits 
of purchasers and the business rules of employers ; 
and*^re see no greater difficulty in the ease of the 
‘mflliners’ assi^ants. If the guest humane countess 
refCTred to afibre— who knew that the ansfber 
received was false — had simply divided her .order 
among several persons in the tr^e. or had ev^ given 
it to the same individuaV a,w^*oir e^lier-r^for 
neither marrisges nor biffilg are sudden matters 
in that rank— the difficulty wb^d have been sur- 
mounted. HiUmers* assistants are in the position of 
skilled labourers ; and' although they must of lourse 




of trade like oth^ work-people, 
CAHt be no good reoeoi) why, in a civilised country, 

; go* the length, as a geneial rule, of destroy- 

h^lth and shortening their lives.^ — En.] 

’■■'■■■■ ' 
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IN TWO I'AHTS.— 1*AET I. 

THE VEKBONAL CITAllACTEU OF SIEWTQjT. 

Therb is A very interesting variety of the liuman race 
which may be distmctively designated the * big-brained.* 
Individuals viho» Delong: to tliis variety, work, not 
becauso they have some object to accomplish, but 
because they cannot help themselves. They are annoyed, 
rather than otherwist, if asked to take stock, or cast 
up: an account of their gaius. Like Imge water- wheels, 
they move slowly and relentlessly, and are never caught 
: Hitting about out of their normal beat and pace ; you 
nSfver sec them basking on green banks among flowers, 
or hear them whistling in the sunshine with their 
hands in their pockets : if they take any kind of 
recreation, it is in some dream-land, to wliich other 
mortals banhot follow them. Ambition exercises nc? 
power ^ver them, and wealth is for them devoid of all 
charm: if youjgive them money, they pu| it into a 
hox by an open window, and dispense it by hand- 
fuls to the first -corners. They make trusty and i 
faithful servant^ of their senses, and are never capri- 
ciously led by their agency. Nevertheless, they Jire 
themselves, in the main, the slaves of a very ruthless 
tyrant, who rules over their lives witl> despotic sway. 
Large hemispherical nerve- masses, that dwell just 
behind their foreheads, drive them unceasingly, and 
deprive them, for the most part, of the chief privileges 
of freedom. In short, tliey are, as it were, bi'am-rukkn, 
tmd have to follow obediently the path that is indicated 
by the guiding-rein. 

< The personal character of Sir Isaac Newton possesses 
a peculiar attractiveness, apart from all consideration 
bf the substantial benefits the illustrious pi ‘losopher 
has bequeathed to mankind, on account of its furnisliing | 
one of the purest exemplifications of humanity in its i 
* big-brained* phase. The listener never grows weary 
of hearing about this large-headed sage and liis'doings. 
It is delightful to contemplate him losing his dinner in 
his ‘ fluxions,’ and losing himself in his ‘binomiar 
maze. It is felt to be somewhat hard to have to give 
up the dog ‘Diamond* as a myth, upon the ground that 
neither purring Tuss nor sprightly Pufdlc was ever 
allowed within sacred precincts of the thought- 
hallow^ rooms ^biit the sacrifice is made witli a very 
gtM>d prace, so soon as it is understood that new lights 
are to be reflected upon tlie personality of the r^lusc out 
of the 8elf*same documents that upset tflb md story. 
The third edition of the Princ{pi<^ was printed during 
Sir Isaac Newton’s lifetime, under the editorship of 
the talented young Flumian i^rofessor of Astrontuny of 
the day ; and the correspondence that passed between 
the author and the editor on the occasion was carefully 
preserved in the library of IVinity College, Cambridge, 
to be only recently disinterred, (^her valuable letters 
have also been of late drawn from various souftees, 
and Sir David Brewster has availed himself of all these < 
^ the preparation of a work, erititleA Memoirs of the 
'Writin^R^ and Discoveries of Sir Jsaar Newton, 
the least of it, has tiie high mer^ of 
ifozviahmg many more particulars regarding the plii- 
than any sketch that has evA been printed 

on f hristmas-day 1642, a weak and 
i was broUght/preiuaturely into the world, 

miles of Grantham, in 
Great alarm was felt at the time for 
of the* frail ‘NeogiW by the attendants arfc 
it. -managed to keep hold of niie Bta^^ 


upon which it had be^si thus iuauspielously introduced ; 
and, by dint of crying and sleeping^ at length estab- 
lished a claim to have a rd&i allotted to it** there* At 
first it did not seem to be altogether clear what the 
part should be; for its father— -who had succeeded to 
the possession of an estate, wortli some trifling forty 
or fifty pounds a year— only a little more than a year 
before, had taken to himself a wife with another farm 
of flfty pounds a year of her own, and Jiad then died, 
leaving his widow to do the best she could for the 
offspring that was about to present itself, upon tile | 
produce of the tw'o farms. 

The estate on r which Isaac Newton was born, 
although of such small absolute value, possessed the 
dignity of manorial rights ; under the designation of i 
Woolsthorpe, it ranked as a dependent hamlet of theti 
village nfj Colstcrworth. Here, for three years, 
wdtlow made the best struggle she could; but 
end of that time seems to liave been persxia<hlii||P!? 
accept the addresses and the hand of the clergylifiiiiiiS iof 
a neighbouring parish, the Eev. Barnabas Smith, of 
North Witham. AVlien she left Woolsthorpe for her 
new abode, the mother of her first husRhd came to 
the manor-house, to take oliar*;^ of its infantile heir. 
The good old grandmother appears to have been skilled 
in nursc-cnift, for the sickly child, under her judicious 
management, soon acquired vigour enough to be trusted 
at the schools of two of the neighbouring villages. In 
these humble academies, the intellect that was to 
fathom the great physical mystery of the universe, and 
that was to stretch fortli co-equal with its span, took 
its first lessons in knowledge and wisdom. Soardbly 
anything is on record regarding this period of Newton’s 
life. He had not then begun to write his own uncon- 
scious memoirs, and no one else, excepting perhaps 
the fond old grandmother, thought enough about him 
to have anything to note. Fancy, nevertheless, can 
supply the deficiency, and sec the Ijeavy-brow'cd, ‘ big- 
brained ’ lad sitting listlessly and dreamily, with palo 
flice, broad shoulders, and deep speculative eyes, 
amidst liis companions, w'ondcring at life, wdiilst they 
were enjoying it, and calmly abiding his time upon tlie 
confines of the vast mathematical Charybdis that w'as 
to have him in its whirlpools by and by. 

In the next scene of the drama, Isaac Newton 
appears in a garret of an old house at Grantham, 
There are rough bold drawings on paper pinned up 
on the walls; there are antiquated treatises on the 
mechanical sciences lying in the room ; and there are 
rudely finished working-models of water-miHs and 
other odd contrivances — one intended to measwTe 
by the dripping of water ; ari!l another, an embryo 
sun-dial, that is to be completed by the holidays, and 
erected at Woolsthorpe. Newton is now fifteen years 
old, and has been attending the classes of thegrammar- 
scimol at Grantham for three years. The revgpnea 
of Woolsthorpe and of the maternal farm of Sewstemei 
have been laid under contribution, the proceeds being 
probably augmented by the kindness o&thc incumbent 
of North Witham, and the scholar lodges in an apart- 
iflent, in the upper story, of an apothecary of the town. 
m In the apothecary’s garret at Grantham, an appari^on 
fff flesh and blood presents itself^ amidst the modela 
^nd drawings. A certain Mistress Storey, a relative of 
the master the house, aged twelve years^ an<l with 
a very pretty face and comely person of her .owni 
haunts the room. The substantial phantom seems^ 
^however, to have no terrors for the future phiioiophet ; 
on the contrary, its presence appears to hav# 
murftcated a certain degree of fascination to the hitmble 
room, even after the models and drawings had Ceaie^ 
to have any legitimate right there, in oonseqfsnbe of 
the studious tenant having been recalled home from ^ 
the Vkmmar-school. A year or 'two Iftpbsequently, . 
when Newton came toeGkrantham ffom W 
witli an old servant,: to ti^nsfUit far^^ 


; the merkeMown^ he was often found in the old garreti 
following old pursuits, when he was presuined to he 
among the Hirmers in the corn-market^ fitting himself 
for new ones. It would be a curious question, could it 
Re determined, whether the clepsydne and mechanics, 
or Mistress Storey, exercised the greater influence 
over the agricultural truant in those yoiwig days? 
However this may have h<^en, there is no doubt which 
ultimately vrait the victrix, for the pretty face dis- 
appears entirely from the scene. Big-brainedness, 
wlien in tlie highest phase of perfection, tolerates no 
mistress as a sharer in its feign. 

When Newton was fifteen years i»ld, his stepfather, 
Mr Smith, died, and his mother came home to Wools- 
thorpe with three children, a half-brother and two 
half-sisters, and he was recalled at once from Grantham 
school to manage the farm, and bo their cj^inpanion. 
After a fair trial, it was, however, discovered that 
there was very little chance of either bullocks or fields 
attaining to any improvement of condition through Ins 
superintendence ; and, in accordance with the judicious 
advice of a maternal uncle, the boy was sent back to 
Grantham to' 3bmplete his preparation for the scholarly 
life of college. « 

The year 1661 found Newton matriculated as a 
sizar at Trinity College, Cambridge, but very little 
is known of Ids proceedings at this period, lie proved 
to be already an adept in the principles of logic, and 
was set to read Kepler’s book on optics with a class ; 
but the tutor observed that he had tboroiighl^y mastered 
the treatise by the time his companions Iwad got fairly 
lauflehed in the preliminary chapters, l^iyiriga chance 
visit to Stourbridge fair, be purchased an old work 
on judicial astronomy ; unable, however, to understand 
this without some acquaintance with the processes of 
mathematical reasoning, he was led to attack Euclid’s 
treatise on the elements of the science. This seemed 
to him so tedious, on account of the length of the 
great geometer’s demonstrations, that lie managed to 
devise shorter routes to the conclusions for himself. 
It is a very curious fact, tlmt the future calculator of 
the planetary perturbations and the future expositor of 
the geometry of the heavens, had his attention dravrn 
to mathematics w'hile a student in the university that 
is now the great focus of mathematical light, by the 
chance acquisition of an old astrological hook. 

In 1661, Newton was elected a scholar of Trinity 
College, and in lGG5»took his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. It appears that he was now' deeply absorlxKl in 
devising a means for effeciting, by broad comprehensive 
rulei, sundry complex calculations tliat h.ad hitherto 
been made only by tWious isolated processes go?ie 
through in successive stages. In the summers of 16G5 
and 1666, the plague visited the hanks of the Cam, 
and the students were all dismissed from the colleges 
in omsequenee. The scholar of Trinity went home 
to Woolsthorpe, and pondered his fluxions under tne 
shadow of his paternal trees. According to tradition, 
it was daring 0^0 of these summers, and amidst these 
shadows, that * gravitation' fell into his apprehension, 
as an applo fell to the earth from over his head. • 

These several particulars have been ascertained only) 
hy gathering them carefully from a diversity of 
iburiG^* In the year 1682, however, the .curtain is 
again fairly drawn up, and the person' of the sage is 
ohce more before the eye: he is now a M&ster of 
A^Sy tlie Lucasian Professor of Mathematics, and has 
besn.flftcen years a fellow of his college;* he dwells 
in .eoileglate apartments, just to the north of the great 
gateway of tlie college, and has a small piece of gulden 
between rooms nnd the outer boundary- wall, in 
' Which a^ali bnihh has been erected to serve as 
a ichemiCftt^^^^^ he is forty years old, but his 

to gray ; he has sent up the first 

i the. Royal Soewty, 

b^ator^ by friends to do 


remarking at the same time, ‘ had# the communication 
not been desired, I might he’re still let it mmain in 
private, as it hath already done several ^ears;’ he 
has been admitted into the Royal Societjrwith open 
arms on the part of th« fellows, andJ^ communicated 
to them * the oddest detection hitherto mac^ in the 
operations of natm^,' which oddest detection proved 
to be the unequal bending capacities of different 
coloured lights, when ^passed through transparent 
media. A royal patent has been issued to dispense 
with the necessity of his taking holy orders while 
holding his mathematical professoi;^hip, and he has 
contributed sundry valuable ftommunigations to the 
Philosophical Transactions, but always under the 
persuasion of friends, and with the stipulation that his 
name is not to appear, for ‘he aees not what there is 
desirable in public esteem, \%?re he able to acquire and 
maintiiin it. It would perhaps increase his acquaint- 
ance, whicli he chiefly studies th decline.' Notwith- 
standing these big-brained idiosyncrasies and instincts, 
he nevertheless has had to submit to the fate which 
the world keeps in reservh for its sages ; he has beeif 
dragged into controversy in spite of himself; and a 
^•eary experience ho must have had of it,*if*liis own’ 
words may be received, for he writes in one^of his 
letters : ‘ Jlr Leibnitz endeavoured ^o engage me, 
against my will, in new disputc^s about occu/t qualitkft^ 
universal gravitif^ ilie sensorium of Gvd^ space^ i/wc, 
vacuum^ atoms, the perfection of the worth, supra-niundane 
intelligence, and mathematical problems f* Well, indeed, 
migiit the big-brained philosopher, smarting under his 
dire experience, regret that he had ever allowed the 
ungracious world to trespass within liis calm domains, 

I even by an cje-glance ; and well might he write in 
another place : ‘I see a irian must either resolve to put 
out nothing new, or become a slave to defend it. . . . I 
was so persecuted with discussions arising out of my 
theory of light, that I blamed my own imprudence for 
parting with so sulistantial a blessing as my quiet, ta 
run after a shadow.* 

About this time a poor kinsman, Humphrey Nowtonr* 
is fidmitted into the philosopher’s rooms upon terms of 
domestic familiarity, hut in what precise capacity no 
one knmvs. The occurrence is, however, one of great 
momenrto tlie world; for the simple dependent contri- 
butes some very illustrative allusions to the habits and 
appearance of his benefactor, which almost enable a 
daguerreotype picture of his presence to be brought 
before the imagination. A man of sedate and gentle 
demeanour, vi^th a meek, languid air, and a face 
pleasant and comely to look upon,«dthongh wearing 
habitually an expression of profoundjliought, only now 
and then enlivened by the flasli of a quick, piercing 
eye, appears at the bidding of the humble and uncou- 
I scions sketcl^r. The features of this face ai^ graciou#. 
and calm ; Master Hupiphrey, during a long experience, 
has never once seen them ruffled witii a frown, and haa 
oa/y oqce seen them wrinkled with a laugh. The drigi- : 
nai of the portrait is at this time buried in abstrusd: 
speculations, and cannot find any leisure for gadding; > 
He very rarely leaves liis chamber, excepting to deliver 
the mathematical lecture which no one comes to hedfy 
k because it is in advance of every one’s faottlties of 
•apprehension. Occasionally he receivestwo or -threO; 
visitors, most proVahly self-invited, and stegls.off to fftidf 
a bottle of wine for their entertainment; but tbeie is 
veryfimall chance of his returning, either with or with- 
out the wine, ufiless he is reminded to do sO by some : 
very decided mdiiition from without* j He walks^uch 
in his study, thus getting sonie muscular exercise witlir 
out the expense of distracted Utteution and loss ^ timO. 
He never does anythingwith :bw;oi^hhan<foln b5 
garden, but It is evidently a fovoUrte spot ; he cannot 
bear that a single weed, should derange its tximness, 
anil upon a rare occasion it occurs to Wm that he will 
take a turn among ifo fteah green leaves. : By thoHime 
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down^ howeTer, he eoinee to a 
;/^iien j)fl.U8e, for a new^ idea looms open him from 
lioiiie of its l)Oiighs, and lie 'wheels, about and runs up 
* s^rs^nd^alls to writing at his desk standing, lest the 
: thought should <^Hpe him bebre it is recorded. He 
never sits down fire, in a comfortable, cozy way, 

excepting' in the ve^ coldest wedcher of winter-time; 
he even performs the necessary and unwelcome task 
of eating his meals on his, feet — that is, when he 
remembers to do sq at all. Not uncommonly, he is 
surprised, hours after the proper time, to learn that 
his dinner' has been untouched; and he hastens to 
make amende V) the *i)eglected meal by cramming in 
three or four mouthfuls as rapidly as he can. Just as 
frequently liis hed>maker saves liim this trouble, and 
adroitly turns the uiitasted fond into an attendant’s 
perquisite. On public feast-days, it Is biit seemly 
that he should dine with Ins compeers in the hall ; so, 
having been duly admonished of the hour, he saunters 
down through the quadrangle hall- wards, and some 
^end meets him on the way, with his hair uncombed, 
Ills shoes down at heels, his 'stockings untied, and, as a 
oon^pletion of his dinner-toilet, with his white sundico 
hangin^f fr^m hia shoulders. Once, when on^^a visit to 
Wool^horpe, it was his purpose to ride over from 
Grantham on horseback ; and he led his l/orse by the 
bridle up a steep hill at the town’s end. Arrived at 
the top of the hill, he turned to mount his steed; but, 
alas ! there reihainGd nothing to mount hut the bridle 
trhlch he carried in his hand. The horse had taken 
unfair advantage of its roaster's reverie, and had gone 
on before to announce his approach. 

It is a curious fact that large brains are light 
eleepers, and require, on the whole, considerably less 
aleep than small ones. Newton scarcely ever went to 
bed until two or three o’clock in the morning— some- 
times not until five or six o’clock ; then ho would sleep 
for from four to live hours, and after this short repose, 
arise quite refreshed, and prepared for renewed work. 
At spring-time, and at the fall of the leaf, he allowed 
himself a sort of six weeks* holiday ; and signalised the 
period of recreation by sitting up altogether on alternate 
nights with Master Humphrey, in order t^iat the fire 
of his chemical laboratory, in which he then worked, 
might never go out. ^ 


WANDERINGS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 
Sqxb sixteen years ago, M. Ferrier, a French military 
gentleman, was selected, with other ofilccrs, to go to 
Persia, to drill gtid organise the Persian army. In 
this OTployment In? appears to have earned distinction ; 
but ^tting into trouble with the diplomatists at the 
Persian cgurt, he was obliged at length, to^^leave the 
country, by order of the government. His offence lay 
in the opposition wliich he manifested towards Russian 
interests, and ho believes that hil dismissal was<owing 
mainly to the intrigues of the ambassador from St 
Petersburg. Returning to France in 1843, he sought 
for some redress through the French ministry ; but M. 
Guizot] who was then in office, wAs pursuing a tempor- 
ising policy, for the sake of peace and quietness; an 
accordingly M. Ferrieris complaints aigoinst the Persian 
government were put aside as matters too troublesome 
Jo be concerned with. After waiting a couple ofVears 
*0 in the hope of obtaining sdtae assistance or«| 

jmpioyment from the state, and Sndilig his expecta- 
istrated, the res^te soldier turned his steps 
re towards east, determined to seek Ids 
in Ji^ahovc^ sever^ of his coiintiymen 

Siogh* On his way, be 
Bagdad, and then, on the 1st of 
J w, set out upon his journey through PexAa 

■ ■ ■■ I ' 


At this point his present narrative begins;’!' : It is a 
history of highly interesting adventure, and containing 
animated descriptions of scenes and pldees in great 
part hitlierto unknown to European readers^ Beyond 
the Persian frontier, the traveller’s route lay through 
territories so dangerous and difficult, that scarcely 
anybody^ias attempted to explore them. What befiell 
M. Ferrier by the way, what perils he escaped, what 
troubles he encountered, what singular bed-fellows 
he got acquainted with, is all related with graphic 
minuteness and an entertaining pleasantry. No recent 
traveller has gone through such a range of diversified 
experiences, or Ivis so vividly depicted the peculiar 
excitements attendant on adventure and discovery. 
We can furnish the reader with only an imperfect 
notion of the interest of the work in these pages ; yet, 
dipping here .and there, we shall be able to shew him 
that iHn book is one of more than ordinary attractions. 

M. Ferrier’s journey through the Persian kingdom 
is detailed with great spirit and liveliness ; but as this 
part of the narrative is less striking than the later 
portions, wo sluill pass it over — simply gating that it 
was performed partly in connection %ith a trading 
cariivan, and partly in company with a hand of pilgrims 
proceeding to the holy city of Meshed, whither, at 
length, the author arrived on the 25th of May, nearly 
two months after setting out from Bagdad. At 
Meshed he engaged camels to carry him onwards 
to Herat, where he was hospitably received by Yar 
Moharned Khan, the ruler of that city and neigh- 
bourhood, and a person also of some historical import- 
ance. Yiir Moharned was ivhat is vulgarly styled a 
usuiq>Gr and a regicide — ho having mounted the throne 
by strangling his sovereign, and having furthermore 
distinguished himself by selling hundreds of his 
subjects into captivity to the Turcomans. Never- 
theless, as an oriental, his sublime mightiness was 
an able and efficient govenior; and it is hut justice 
towards him to make it known that his people and 
dependents, on the whole, enjoyed more security and 
prosperity than had previously been their lot under 
the dethroned dynasty. Though totally devoid of 
moral ami political principle, and guilty of nearly all 
the crimes that can he conceived of an eastern despot, 
he was at the same time far from being the worst man 
of his order ; for he was really a fellow of keen insight, 
prudence, and sagacity ; did upon occasion many 
notable, approvable things, and »a'ould not in all likeli- 
hood have committed so much wickedness, had the 
course of his ambition been less beset with difficulties. 
Towards our traveller he conducted himself with cK>ur- 
tesy and friendliness, and stj^es him, in a letter to 
another Afghan potentate, ‘ the sublime Gk»heral 
Ferrier, a lord of the kingdom of France;’ though at 
first he would not l)elieve that he was anything but an 
Englishman who had come into the (Country digged 
With a secret diplomatic mission. Under this impres- 
sion, on henring of his approach, ho had planned a 
public procession to go and meet him at some distance 
from Herat ; an honour, however, which M, Ferrier 
hyaded by hastening his journey, and so reaching the 
rity before tha time appointed for the ceremony^ 
‘How,’ says he, ‘could I make a public entrance, 
hanging on one side of a camel, and my servant on 
the other, with one solitary baggage-camel in the 
rear?’ The thing would have been ri^eolotts^ and 
was not to be endured, if it could be possibly avdded. 
So, favoured by his Afghan disguise, he passed the 
town-gate in his litter without being reco^ised as 


* Caramn Joimmys anrf If^andertnffS <)i FiPrSia, , 
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a Buropcag. The o&xxr ia comniand of the grate 
: was uot prepared to see the august' visitor making 
his entrance*in a manner so unosteitatious; and on 
discovering that ttie individual on' the camel was 
actually tlie man, he was astounded, and burst out 
into cries and lamentations. ^By Allah/ said he, *1 
am a lost man ; our most high and excellent vezir will 
cut my head off. My orders were to send a naib to a 
point two hour%* distance from the town, to tell this 
European to defer his entrance until a happy constel- 
latMn had been observed in the heavens, and after that 
I was to fire a gun to give notice of his approach. In 
my ignorance of this early arrival, I have done neither 
the one nor the other : I am a ruined man.’ 

M, Eerrier presented himself in his proper character 
of a. Frenchman, but, as already hinted, he was not 
believed ; and, singular to say, his supposed jimlicity 
liad the effect of raising him in the estimation v>f the 
Afghans. They accounted his story about going to 
take service in India as a clever invention, designed 
to conceal his secret purposes in connection with his 
presumed political mission. He was visited by sundry 
people of ratfl^ ; amongst others, by a number of 
learned doctors, the bashee^ who bold a high 

position in the society oi Herat. These doctors are a 
remarkable fraternity, and may be said to hold aston- 
ishing opinions. * As in tlieir eyes,* says our traveller, 

* every European must be a doctor, the conversation ; 
never ceased running on the healing art, of wliich they 
considered themselves such distinguished professors : 
each, in turn, was anxious to give in^ a higli opinion 
of hit talent, and I was condemned to listen to a long 
and absurd display of Afghan erudition. They also 
brought with them some of their drugs, in order that 
I might give them some notion of the manner in which 
certain chemical preparations M'hicli they liaii Tcc^Sived 
from British Iiulia should be employed, as they were 
ignorant of their effects, Tiiey had, they said, \ix> to 
that time given these medicines in i)rogre88ive doses, 
until they ascertained the cases to which they ^^'e^e 
applicable. How many of their unfortunate patients 
liad b<»eu kille<! by this system, I dared not ask ; hut 
Mirza Asker filled up the blank by pulling from his 
pocket a bottle of the cyanate of mercury, requesting 
to know what devil of a salt this could be. ** It has 
been of no use to me,” he added, “ for of one hundred 
patients that I liave given it to, only one was cured — 
all the rest died.” Ilhving finished with medicine, 
alchemy hod its turn, for some of these idiots spend 
all they possess in their search after the philosopher’s 
stone,# They are convinced that the English have 
found it, and attribute iftieir riches to that discovery. 

. They imagine all European gold coins are at the outset 
only bits of iron rubbed with a certain preparation, 
and then {>]aGed in devil’s water from some well or 
spring^which metamorphoses it into gold. The doctori 
entreated me to initiate them into the secret; but I 
could only, in a most learned discourse, refer them to 
humanity, civilisaliion, political economy, and the rights 
of man, muring them that it was only to these and 
our principles of order and justice that wo owed the ' 
riches they envied us. This they would not believe, 
and from that moment conceived the highest opinion 
of my diplomatic talents, admiring the cleverness with 
which I eluded their pressing and repeated enquiries/ 
though hospitably entertained in the bouse of 
the -Sertip Lai MolUmed, a confidential ftmctionaiy 
of ^ M, FOTrier was very closely watched, 

and was never left alcme for a single moment. The 
oVeadr meanwhile, evinced no hurry to receive 

him, but, on the pretext of a feigned indisposition, 
delayed tHe reception from day to day. ‘In thus 
; adjourning says M. Ferrier, ‘ ho hoped before seeing 
of the political mission with 
WhicI persisting 

in n^' only confiirmed him in the belief 


that I was a shrewd, cunning fellowf and hvsior pooMftj 
— well cooked.’ In spite of •this, everything urns done 
to make his semi-captivity ns little irksOme as possible. 
‘Sometimes/ says he, ‘the Sertip passed the evening 
with me, and brought ^th him soin^dyM^m, whose 
dances were frcquentl^^ prolonged ijj^tho highy Tl'hese 
ladies were accompani(^ by a band of musicians, and 
the wine-cup circled with rapi(lit 3 »^ amongst them. The 
Sertip wished to include me in tlie libations, and seemed 
surprised ahat I shewed so littlb inclination for them ; 
but wine I had always eschewed since I had resided in 
hot climates ; and for the best reason— gamely, to avoid 
the* inevitable consequences — IrokerP health. The 
Sertip could not understand this self-denial in a 
European, for I only quaffed two cups of his wine 
during my stay, and it was not particularly good. A 
Mussulman, thinks more of strength than flavour, for 
his only idea in connection with drinking is to get 
drunk ; the one has no .attraction for him unless it is 
followed by Ihe other, and, generally speaking, I found 
that the precepts nf the Koran on this subject were 
very little attended to in ‘these countries ; if a man 
hjs the means of indulging himself, ho gets^ drunk 
every night. No one may make wine at lierat ; but 
the use of it is not altogether forbidden. To bosposi- 
tively authorised to drink it, a medical certificate is 
necessary ; and this is readily given by the doctors, to 
wliora the infirmity requiring this genif^ fiiedicine is a 
smir<?e of revenue. The Sertip was the more chagrined 
at my abstemious habits, as he no doubt expected that 
I should in my cups let him into all my secrets : he 
tried this game several times without the least success, 
and I declined his pressing solicitations in so decided a 
manner, that he at length desisted.’ 

The author’s account of his interview with Tar 
Mohamed, which took place after six or seven clays’ 
delay, is characteristic and amusing, but much too 
long for insertion here ; suffice it to say, that with 
infinite difficulty the Vezir Sablb w.as at length con- 
vinced M. Ferrier had no object but that of journeying 
to Lahore, and granted him permission to pass through 
his territories. So away goes the traveller, by suc- 
cessive marches, through a varied and rudely settled 
country over mountains and pasture - lands, and 
among the tent -dwellers in plains and deserts — 
onwards .as fust as possible towards Balkli, the original 
capital of Persia, which he reached on the 4th of July, 
about a fortnight after liis departure from Herat. 
This place was iirosperous when Alexander of Macedon 
marched into :V, and though since devastated by 
Genghis Khan and Timour, still flourishes ‘ the Mother 
of Cities,’ in the midst of orchairis ^nd luxuriant 
meadows. Thence he goes onwards, across the Pano- 
[lamisan rjyige, among the Hazarah Tatars, in wliose 
settlements no European had previously set^his foot. 
Travelling in companj^with two persons of the tribe^; 
however, M. Ferrier |g 3 t on very well amongst them, 
though tthey are such arrant plunderers that no un- 
accompanied stranger could pass through their domains 
in safety. Some distance beyond Balkh, and not far 
[from Cabool, the tribes of the country were found to 
%e at w'ar, a circumstimce which hindered any further 
Vavelling in that direction. M. Ferrier was therefore 
induced to turn back by another road, hoping to make 
his way to Candahar. On this route he pass^ tliTpugh 
the country of the Sehcrais, a tribe of Tatar pagans, 


form a Bniall_repiiblic, of whic^ we haiite the follcwiitg . 
account They pretend to hip^ been settled there by 
Genghis Khan, and to have braveditl^ eflbrts of Weiy 
conqueror since the days of that |i?anll eit’enminatof. 
Having seen how difficult h the acceB<#tt> their country, 
I eopld believe it— the more so as their plain produces 
everything necessary fbr their maintenance. They 
are not obliged to have dealings with or In any way 
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^ ^ themeel tea about their n^hbours. dDhe 

' ^hdrai have a vague ide^ of lalaxnisoa, and eometimeB 
ivear by Ali ami the Prophet ; but these words are, 

; I apprehend, mere relics of their former intercourse 
with the Moh&^nmedan world, for as far as I could 
discov^, their wsrship is real idolatry. Like tlie 
ancienf 'Persians, uiey recognise a principle of good 
arid a principle of evil, but under the modern names 
of Khc^a and Shaitan, signifying God and devil— they 
are uncircumcised, itever pray, and condemn no 
animal as unclean. Tlieir habits are quite patriarchal : 
living far from (he din of cities, and ignorant of their 
refinementstnff well ?lfs tlieir superfluities, their man- 
ners have something wild and savage that at first 
sight shocks a stranger; but the feeling of dislike soon 
wears off, when yon find that, ignorant as they are 
of all that in our eyes oiintributes to social w'ellbeing, 
they are not the lees content, and are exempt from 
many tribulations which ivc inflict upon ourselves in 
search of happiness.* ^ 

The chieftain of this tribe was Titnour nog, at wdiosc 
court the author received some singular attentions. 
*Timour Beg,’ says he, ‘ welcomed me with llio rough 
and simple cordiality natural to Tatars. He ifas 
between thirty-five and forty years of age, almost 
beardless, sluyt, and built like a Hercyles; a kind 
smile animated his countenance, and his features were 
far less ugl^’jthan those of Mongols in general. He 
received us with great cordialiti*, and immediately 
ordered a repast which would liave sufficed for at least 
thirty persons ; the beverage at this meal w'as a des- 
cription of cider, with which lie finished by iutoxicaling 
himself, and when w’e lieard him snore, we requested 
permission to retire : this was granted, and the Seherai 
ladies, who had waited during dinner, conducted us to 
our apartments. Their subsequent attentions were 
remarkable, for the}’’ not only assisted at our toilet, 
but washed our feet, and, to iny great astonishment, 
subsequently shampooed mo from head to foot, and 
this too in the most free and easy manner possible. I 
' did not think it necessary to refuse att- ntions wdiich 
they thought it a duty to pay me under the sacred 
name of hospitality, for it has always been my habit 
to respect the customs of those countries through 
which I travel ; but having a long ride before me on 
the morrow, I ventured to request tlie lady wdio had 
charge of me to moderate her exertions, and leave me 
to take some repose. Such is the invariable custom 
practised towards strangers at Div Ilissar. At first I 
flAttered myself that mine was an excsvitional case, and 
intended as a ^^ecial mark of honour on the part of 
Timour Beg;^bik I subsequently ascertained that my 
fsllow-travellers, and even my servant, were equally 
the objects of the ladies’ care, and that^,the chiers 
cUughtef is not exempt from tlie dfitie.s attendant 
upon this singular custom.’ « 

M. Ferrier was not permitted to proceed peaceably 
to Candahar, but was stopped at Zemi, the capital of 
the district of Gour, and sent back to Herat. He 
subsequently endeavoured to reach India through 
Southern Afghanistan, by way of Girishk, a town not} 
very distant from Candahar ;• which place, also, hy 
eventually reached, and was there -Ibr a considerabrf 
time detained. He never got further eastwards tlian 
this city, but under various pretexts was passed on 
place to place backwards, till ho began to find 
bis original undertaking hopeless. In this i^y, he 
i^ayersed countries which he would Aot otherwise haf e 
; bis e^Jcount of them form! one of the most 

interes^g portions of :l!ii 9 narrative.* His adventures 
in regions ai^ truly marvellous. He witnessed 
, filUstrations of tho primitive forn» of 

. io^ ; WH^ several timefe imprisoned, and endured 
in some places he was most crijell^ 

■ with the acutest tottiirria; in 


All this in the reeit^ gives his nairativa in animated 
and continuous fascinatiorii such as is paralleled only in 
the stories of tlis old celebrated travell^s. There is 
also wrought iii by the way an immense number of 
details highly valuable as contributions to geography 
and history. For instance, M. Ferrier descifibes the 
great river Ilelmund, whicli rises among the mountains 
near Cabool, and falls after a long circuitous course 
into the Lake Seistan ; gives us n ftiU account of the 
province of Seistan itself ; and accompanies the state- 
ment with a good deal of information respecting ' the 
Turcomans, the Belooches, Usbeks, and other races, 
that occupy the region wliich spreads from tho northern 
sea to the Chinese mountains. His sketches of these 
singular people are taken in all varieties of situation — 
in bazaars, coffee-houses, camps, travelling-carayans, 
walled linages, palaces, prisons, among shepherd^ and 
suldidrs, and gipsies, and banditti lurking to plliage 
strangers. A most varied, interesting narrative, sup* 
plying at once the latest and tlie beat account that we 
possess of Central Asia. 

Many of the races or tribes of people occupying tins 
region Imve been hitherto almost eritifl^iy unknown to 
Kuropeans. The particulars |:.<ven us respecting some 
of them are very striking aivu extraordinary — witness 
tho following concerning tho Belooches : — * The 
Beloocbcs have the most .singular ideas of a European 
that can well be conceived : struck with all they have 
heard and seen of their power, intelligence, and richef, 
they think not only that they can make gold, but also 
that their bodies, and everything belonging to or in 
contact wdth them, contains the precious nietaf. A 
few years before the date at which I am writing, Ali 
Khan received a visit at Sheikh Kassoor fmm an lilnglish 
doctor of tlie name of P'orbes. He had been warned of 
thc^!OU 8 cquencos which would assuredly befall him if 
he ventured within the dutches of this monster; but 
it was of no use — he was bent upon undertaking the 
journey, and paid the penalty of liis curiosity with his 
life. All Klian murdered him in his sleep, and hung 
poor Forbes’s body up in front of his own tent, which 
he ordered to be deluged with water during fifteen 
days consecutively. “You will see,” he said to his 
people, “that this dog of an infidel wdll at last bo 
transformed into good ducats.” Finding, however, to 
his great amazement, that this proceeding did not 
produce the expected result, lie thought he would boil 
the water with wdiich tho corpse ha.d been washed ; but 
with no belter effect. It then occurred to him that the 
doctor, to play him a trick, had, before his death, made 
the gold pass from his body into the clothes and«,booka 
which filled bis trunks. Instead of burning tJiese 
impurities, which had been his original intention, he . 
had them cut and torn up into little bits, and mixed 
with the mortar destined to plaster his hou^. He bad 
pot yet had occasion to use it ; but he informed 1^9, as 
related the details of this disgusting tragedy, that when 
he did, he expected to see his house covered with a layer 
of the precious metal. Nothing woi^ild ever bava in^ 
dueled him to forego this belief ; and he did not disgai^* ' 
from me that he would have been happy if he 'could 
have added my poor corpse to the mortar in question/ ' 

A story like this, were it not given on suedt good 
mithority, would seem incredible. We can well under- 
stand that JW. Ferrier ‘did not feel very cotAfortable* 
in the neighbourhood of such a monster; nor Is 'db 
surprising that he should get away as soon as p(w^ 
sible. m had sufficient opportunities, however^ whilo ; 
travelling round Lake SeUtan, to take note of the 
general habits and customs of the Helo^ie tribes ; 
and, as the result of his ohwrvatlons, presents Us with, 
a curious succession of jMtrtieulars ; som#0f :W^ 
may be extracted for the entertainment of Our readers^ 

* The life led by these nomads is as ui M j 
the wild beasts whiidi, Hke themrri)ve ll^ j 

deserts. To observe laws j 



to tmffle, or obieiy are tlilnj£ to them impoa- 

aibte*: The most complete liberty^^l^^ action »: an 
inipenoiia nedeasity of their nature ; they are as proud 
of their crimes as wor of our f^ood ifetions ; and the 
iaavof rerenge is the only one which is invariably 
observed«v When blood has been Bpilt, eternal hatred, 
which otitUves generations in the families in which 
the deed was done, is tiie result; a reconciliation 
even cemented Joy a marriage, or the good olhees 
and intervention of a Peer — holy man — will not be 
}>ei1nanent ; the vendetta alone is always remembered. 
To gratify this, they will track their enemy with a 
quiet perseveranco perfectly wondej|ful, and either 
openly or secretly, frequently in ambush, or laying 
some snare, w'ill cut his throat with a savage bar- 
harity really inconceivable. Two Belooches of adverse 
trilies, or wlio have a family feud, and never one 
another, have a marvellous instinct in divinii^r the 
fact; they scent it like a pointer: when tliey find them- 
selves in presence of each other, there is no burst of 
furious outbreak, they regard one another for a moment 
in silence; but this calm is the sure forerunner of the 
death of one, ad!l sometimes of both — 1 nia^' say often. 
They are without pity,1\|id if unarmed, tliey will tear 
each other like tigers with their nails, bite with their 
teeth, or strangle one another witliout making the 
least cry. 

‘The Beloochcs call themselves Mussulmans, but they 
do not observe the precepts of the Koran ; their 
religious ideas are a mixture of Islaniisin, Christianity, 
and idolatry — the whole seasoned w’ith the grossest 
supei^litions. The greater part are not circumcised, 
do not fast, do not pray, and, althougli acknowledging 
that Mohammed is a prophet, there is another they 
consider of much greater importance than he, and as 
second only to God, with -whom they sometimes con- 
found him. The power of this being is unlimited : he 
is called the Peer Kisri; and when they swear hy biin 
they may be trusted, but only then. 'Die Ikdoochca 
are ardent, impulsive, well formed, and nervous ; . . . . 
their features express astuteness and ferocity; tliey are 
insensible to privations, and support them and fatigue 

in the most admirable manner Their most 

extraordinary physical characteristic is the facility 
with which, camel-like, they can for so long a time go 
without drink in tludr burning country — a draught of 
water once in the twenty-four hours is sufficient for 
tliem, even on a journey ; they have also a particular 
instinct for ascertaining the .sjiut at wliich water is 
nearest the surface of the soil, and tliey rarely dig 
furthqjr than three feet W'ithont coming to it. 

‘They march witii a ra^iidity wliich it is impossible 
tO[ conceive, and will w-alk faster than the best horse : 
there are instances amongst them of men who will 
tire out three horses, one after another, in this manner. 
TId^ ^at very little, and believe most . imiilicitly iy 
au^riea ; the cry of a wild beast, the sight of a ser- 
pent, :n bird on the wing, a fliglit of birds, or a troop 
of wild asses w^higli separate into twm divisions, is suf- 
jlcient to stop them short suddenly in the midst of their 
jduniey. They will never leave the place they are in 
before the sun, tmder which they w^ere wanieil by this 
hugury, has set and risen again ; this delay is to allow 
ib'a^rtiine to alter her intentions, should they happen 
toui^ When the opportunity t for pillage 

Arrives, their activity is amazing; their pluns are 
underiakeu and executed with great promptitude, and 
cAhrage, and wtmderful ad^ life is as ribthing to 
and they will expose it for the least trifle ; theft 
They sit back to back on^a 
drbiii^ai^, that they may have a perfect view'^ in every 
dlfeetian, tpd on those beasts they will coyer in a short 
liihe dmmense distances^ They scour the southern 
^oadaoi and sometimes carry their raids 

of Bersia ; thoy hill all prisoners they 
, will gometimes ride 


a race of several score miles for the 
a handkerchief or a rag— thsk siiiaUest trifle; in short; 
will excite their avidity. They know so thoroughly 
how strong is their predilection for thieving;* how 
inveterate the habit, that two friends, brothers; ay; 
even a fatlicr and a spn, travelfmgySge^er, will take 
good care not to sleep close to one another.*' When 
the time for rest arrives, one will point out to the 
other a spot one hundred yards off where he had better 
sleep, amk they both swear Peer Kisri not to 
approach each other until the hour of departure. They 
have a remarjyihly quick sense of hearing, and the 
least noise or movement made by one ViW he sure, to 
aw'.ake the other, who reminds him of the Peer Kisri. 
Sometimes a Bclooche will kill another for his dress, 
the value of which may bo about tlrree shillings.’ 

These singular people justify their passion for 
plunder hy wliat seems to therinselves a certain show 
of reasoning. ‘ Some thousand years ago,* they say, 

* God divided the good things of this life in a manner 
far from equitable. Whotlier from forgetfulness, or 
at tlie instigation of some* evil genii, the Bclooches 
revived notliing from him beyond an arid, ungrateful, 
ann unproductive soil. This Avas unjust; mnS it is 
very natural,* they add, ‘ tliat v'e should try and«tako 
from others that which has been so unjustly withheld 
from ourselves.* As a sort of corollary to this argu- 
ment, they cite the etymology of theii^ flame: he in 
Persia signifies without ; and kvet means naked, 
stripped ; whence, by corruption of the latter word 
into hucht, the two united make he~hucht^ wiiich j 
denotes that tliej' came into the world naked, and 
without their .share of the world’s goods ; and upon 
these groiimls they eonsider* themselves authorised to 
la)' their ha nds upon anything that comes in their way. 
The reasoning, perJ)aj)8, is not extremely logical ; but 
the Belooclujs may plead .an impcwfcct education. They 
have no schools or colleges, and, what is v orsc, they 
are not so hospitable to strangers as other nomadic 
tribes, and, except under tlie protection of tlie Peer 
Kisri, it is dangerous to put any faith in them. * They ^ 
look upon Europeans as castaways, deriving their origin 
from genii, being in longue witli the devil, Avho has 
taught tl^ein how to make gold, and as having the 
power of the evil eye, and of being able to fhid hidden 
trcMisures: the ardour wdth wdiich they see us exam- 
ining and groping amongst old ruins confirms them in 
this last opinion.* 

We might go on quoting curious and amusing pas- 
sages from tlusabook to almost any extent; but the 
restrictions of sp.'ice remind us tliatp^ve must come 
shortly to a close. The following stsipi^iljir legend in 
connection with a Persian fishpond being brief, may, 
however, be^>ermitted to come in : — ‘ I saw at Noovaran 
a large fislipdbd, so full, that it Avas impo'Ssible to 
plunge one’s hand in without toucliiiig a fish. They 
were each about tvvo pounds in weight, and so tame, 
that thoy came and fed out of my hand. Expressing 
my great surprise at their being in such numbers, a 
bystander accounted for it as folloAvs: “You must 
Ikiiow that once upon a time the inhabitants of NoovaTaJi| 
\;onimitted some grcat»crime, when the genii tuVned 
'Uiem into fish; and,” said he, “wore any one to eat 
tnem, he Avould certainly die.” When I told him tliAt 1 
fully intended to have one for dinner, gKlat was hU 
consternation ; hut he Avas somewhat pacified when I 
boastef that I w'as possessed of a talisman : never- 
tAeless, when he ^aw me actually deA'Our,. Avitli good 
appetite, one of tllb finny criminals, be retired, evid^Jy 
with the firm conviction that T was a sorcerer^ or 
something of the kind.* v.: 

M. Perrier, having found liis.|ittemitAdro({d to India 
impracticable, by reason of the jealoAy of the ^Afghan 
ehidUins, was constrained to return by way of Herat 
to Persia, He reached Teheran on the ISth of 
January 1840, a HtUe than, nine months alter 
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^lipiiDmenceme^t of his wimderings. Alt Saul, the 
i i^ of ]^8h, in looking after hk father^i asses, fouii4 a 
i^ngdom, so may M. Perrier be «ud to have gained 
mbre^by (he accidents and haidsiiips of his intercepted 
journey, than kuwould be likely to have got had his 
road ^cn smootlni^jefore him ; perilous and diversi- 
fied expcxieoees forming matter for one of the most 
attractive volumes of travel that has appeared in 
modem times. The reader (may be glad to liear that, 
notwithstanding obstacles, M. Perrier, b}' some other 
route or line of passage, eventually reached India, and 
is novT holdingK^a government appointment at Pondi- 
cherry. It «rai there that Mr Danhy Seymour, the 
editor of the volume, saw him about two years ago, 
and took charge of Ins manuscript, with a promise to 
try and get an Engtish publisher to bring out a trans- 
lation of it Captain .lesse appears to have executed 
bis undertaking admirably ; and, every way considered, 
the work is one which may be pronounced thoroughly 
well deserving of all the popularity it can attain among 
English readers. 

• J£Y WATEllING-rLACE, *’ 

My medical man is one of those benevolent persons 
who go abou^ visiting in dark alleys and four-pair 
backs from pure motives of humanity, and ns tliough 
fees were mer?. matters of tradition. It is true that 
I had known him in other days, and had prophesied 
his future advancement — things which he remembered 
■with latitude. It is a wise and prudent thing to 
make friends of young men, for really it is astonishing 
how some of them get on*iu a few' years’ time. There 
can l)e no harm in telling a yonng fellow that lie is 
clever, and will one day become great. If he does not, 
he is flattered ; and if he does, he never forgets you. 

One day, at the beginning of the present sunmier — 
that is to say, at the end of June— my doctor w'as 
I good enough to call upon me, and sit quiet while 1 
"uetailed a list of symiuoms. He bad evidently been 
thinking of something else ; but when 1 had done, lie 
remoiked generally, that what I wanted was not iron 
but air, and that I must go abroad for a mont^i. 1 said 
that the thing was impossible, and intimated that my 
extensive engagements 

The doctor took up his hat impatiently, and 1 was 
glad to enter into a compromise for a fortnight at tlie 
sea-side. I remembered to have lieard that at Sand- 
field^ a watering-place somewhere n€Ur the Nore, I 
should find a pwtty neighbourhood and unsophisticated 
landladies. ^ 

Tiiat same evening 1 placed myself at G-35 in a 
secdild-class carriage of a train for ^aixlficld, and 
occupied^myself in brushing aw'ay the cobwebs which 
■are apt to accumulate in w'orkis.g-meu’B brains at that 
hour in the evening. At length the engine gave a 
great snort, and drew us from under the glass roof out 
among the chimney-pots. It must be confessed that 
London has not a pleasant appearance from the rail- 
way point of view^ We passed miles of houses which 
seemed to have been dropped tifere in a iieap, and thd 
narrow passages which served for streets hollowed ouif 
among them afterwards. We saw the back parts of 
■ these houses, and something of the actual life of the 
inhabitants, as distinguished from the I'alse show with 
; which the fronts made effort to decei ve the pas3fer-b3% 

; Sbnftetimes a broken mug appeared at a window^ 
sememes a chUd's head, and both equally dirty and 
i unwhotenie lookir»g. They say that London smoke 
^ Temple 

bdt (dsom Wiipping and Whitechapel, smuts 
^I^Mlp^ oeise throat in the cerulean air. I only hope 
live to see it. Meanwhile, h<5 who travels am|>ng 
though at railway speed,' cikn 
what an Augean task !i& before 


the Sanitary Commiastimers, and wonder at the apathy 
with which thelpeople of the Far West arid ^Iden 
East permit tliff existence of so much mise^ near 
them. 

Calling to mind former experiences in se^nd-class 
carriages, I had secured to myself a cornerj where I 
sat in profound silence according to the custom of my 
country. The carriage was full, and near to me sat 
a stout sleepy -looking man, evidently a farmer, and 
witli that indescribable complexion, between purple 
and chocolate colour, which sometimes results Aom 
hard work and beer taken habitually. 

‘ Master,’ said die to me, ‘ will you let my little girl j 
sit on your knee ? She wants to see out of window ?* 

I said 1 should be very happy, if the little girl herself 
would like it ; and she presently answered in the aflir- 
niativft.|k Fortunately shci had no point of rcsemblandfe 
to he^ father, but, on the contrary, was a delicate little 
thing, W'eighing nothing to speak of. She entertained 
me with gcner.al conversation, and never suffered any 
object of interest to escape my attention. * On a rail- 
way, solitude is impossible,’! said to n^self, .as I patted 
her on the bead ; ‘ but one might ahnost as well lio 
married as go through this si^rt of thing.’ Ultimately 
we arrived where she was to get out, and I then 
requested her to give me a kiss. Ht'r father, who 
appeared to be a selfish old person, could not under- 
stand this proceeding; however I got the kiss, and 
paid no attention to his remark on the subject. She 
did not cry — tliat was some comfort. 

We now approached our destination, and tl^ only 
person remaining in the carriage with me w'as a fat, 
rather asthmatic gentleman, who I learnt was on his 
way to Sandfield as w'cll as myself. Choosing a 
moment when the engine was not whistling — engines 
whistle more on this line of railway than any other 1 
know of —I entered into conversation with this gentle- 
man. Two hours’ silent contemplation of a fellow- 
creature have a tendency to overcome one’s reserve, 
and he was good enough to answer nje. Did he know 
Sandfield ? Well, now', he couldn’t say lie did, but he 
had lived there about a week. Was it a nice place ? 
Well, yes, for those that liked it ; couldn’t say he did; 
perhaps he might, if he liad gone there for pleasure, 
w'hich he didn’t. Was it a cheap place? lla, ha, hat 
not exactly. 

Addressing jny companion wdth more earnestness 
and some anxiety, X requested 'him to explain himself. 
He did so ; and the conclusion to be arrived at from his 
statements was, that tlic lodging-houses were dear, but 
tliat the hotels w'crc dreadful, and that, in fact, *H was 
just like any other watering-place. ‘ Is there no such 
thing as a quiet, primitive sort of inn ?’ I inquired. *1 
am a moderate man— clean sheets and a conscientious 
landlord are all I want.’ 

t My friend had tried to find such an inn, hut* quite 
without success. lie entertained me with an accourit 
of a luncheon he had eaten at the Premier Hotel, jfe 
called it luiu:heon ; the waiter persisted in describ- 
ing it as a dinner. * What were the oddi ?* he asked 
liimself after an altercation on the subject ; but when 
he looked in the bill he found them: dinner, is.i 
etceteras, Is.; waiter, what you please, air. 
dared to me that he had eaten nothing but k Slice bf i 
beef and brbad, and that the etceteras' were thingS' of < 
which htf was wholly innocent. 

At tlii3{ moment the train stopped at Cawthorne,* 
village three miles from Sandfleld. Here at IbriSlr 
tlipught 1, 1 can stay for a week without rriineA 
1 got out of the carriage, wished^roy friend 
and committed my bag to the clTarge of a vbo 

requested to know where 1 was gOii:^ tp put ium 
examined his face by the lantern, 
it was intelligent, so 1 triok his ady^ 

I had no reoSltm to te^et doing hb conducted 

of tho: Cat knd 


mo to an old-fashiorieid inii; wbosri 


Triangles was by up xama augg^uA of the ^quiet to 
be enjoyed within^ . I 

On the wdy thither,^ we passed thelstall of a travel- 
ling hawker, who was selling his goorft by auction. In 
country places, where public amusements are scarce, 
tlie people are glad of any pretence to get up a crowd. 
Joe has an opportunity of saying something privately 
to Mary, being perhaps tlip first time he has been able 
to. explain liis indentions to the young woman. 1 saw 
him at it, and presently a similar scene took place on 
the Other side of me. There was a good deal of 
laughing going on generally, and half the crowd seemed 
to be occupied with amusing themselves. Nevertheless, 
tlie hawker appeared to sell his goods very easily. He 
used plenty of M’ords, flavoured with that remarkable 
tone which appears to be peculiar to persons in his line 
;pf business. Sometimes he stated that he be 

driven to turn Cheap John, if trade did not iti^rovc ; 
and sometimes he Trould try to enhance the value of 
an article by declaring that ‘ his uncle ’ would give 
more than that for it. That relative, however, did not 
ap|)ear, ^nd I observed that the article always passed 
into the hands' vV strangers. It was curious to notice 
some object of vertO^fciginally put up at ten shil- 
lings, and soon afterwards knocked down for twopence 
half-penny; hut such instances were by no means 
uncommon. 

Arrived at ray inn, I partook with great content- 
ment of a meal consisting of indiflereiit tea, excellent 
butter, fresh eggs, a snowy table- clotli, a vase of mag- 
nificent flowers, and a landscape which stretched before 
'the Window. These latter items were not edible, it is 
true ; but it is certain, nevertheless, that they formed 
part of the entertainment. In another room, to which 
I afterwards adjourned, was a w'orthy hrickhu er and 
his wife, who had come to pay a friendly visit to the 
landlady; and with them I had .some edifying and 
entertaining conversation on smoking, chimney Orna- 
ments, and marriage. 

My landlady liglited me to my room, according to 
the old custom. The accommodation w^as not splendid, 
hut the exquisite neatness of the room invited to 
slumber ; songs and water, when applied to sheets, 
having a soporific influence, with or without lavender. 

A fortnight passed, during which niy first impres- 
sions of Cawthorne were confirmed day by day. I 
bathed wdierc 1 pleased ; 1 dined not luxuriously, but 
Reasonably ; I found sooiety, wdiicli, if not refined, was 
at least hearty and honest ; and 1 can say emphatically 
tliat when I parted from my landlord, w e retained our 
mutu^ good opinion. On reflection, 1 do not find that 
I had more than one catfse of complaint. Cawthorne 
h almost exclusively inhabited by fishermen, which 
appeared to be a principal reason why no fish could 
be obtained there. Directly the boats came in, 
their ctirgoes were packed off to London. 1 had p 
yivid recollection of some herrings I had tasted at 
Bidl^hulish— and which, I am ready to maintain, 
were equal to any in Loch Fyne — I knew that almost 
ahjr !|lsh eats well if cooked immediately after being 
caiiglit, and 1 requested that the boats might bcw'ay- 
laid, apd fish forcibly purchased therefrom. These 
ittstrticUdus were acted u^mn ; but the result was only 
a. few small plaice, the only instance in which the 
London fishmongers could be forced to give place to 
uihet purchasers. » 

TW of watering-place accommodation is 

p^erbial, and its costliness equally so. Th6re can be 
person paying highly for taking sea- 
alt In ikshiouiible society, if he chooses to do so, lAit 
it is ttiAtter^for grumbling to people of humbler tastes 
tiiaii the ieishion which they do not court, should be 
iq the bill. I suppose that few. 

pwsqnj* to a dear and scaiity w^atering- 

of thq.provcrb, that 
xi ^ not thd ehturgq tliat makes the 


feast. Wliat is a w'atertng-place ? I^asked myself, as I 
took my second-class ticket homewards with new healf^ 
and spirits. Why •should llobinson pinch ^imself at 
home, for the purpose of taking his wife ana famfiy for 
a month to expensive lodgings at a ,;4llshionahle place 
on the coast, when tljprc are plenj^^of other places on : 
the coast, not fashionable, equally healthy, and very ; 
considerably cheaper ? 

Lest it should be suppewed that my opinion of Sand- = 
field is ftunded on tlie mereVord of a stranger, I ’ 
may as w-ell mention that I passed a clay and a night ^ 
in that place to the entire satisfjj-ctiorfof any doubts I 
might have had on the subject, and atT the same time 
to the damage of my purse. It is true, that I got 
into fasliionable company, but really that was not 
the purpose for which I went otit of town. What 
were the pier and the baSliing-maclnnes, and the 
umbrella-hats and Ibe Rotunda, and the pc^rambulators 
and the library to me, that they should affect the price 
of my .shrimps and the comfort of my lodgings? The 
thing really did not admit of argument, I said to 
myself; and T returned w^tli great contentment to 
tl^« unRophiaticated neighbourhood of the Qat and 
Triangles. • 

^ , 

BIROS AT NEST-T];>IE. 

On the i)rctty little branch of the GreaJ Western line 
that runs from Maidenhead to Wycombe, crossing the 
Thames a little above Cookham, a remarkable instance 
of the tameness of tlie skylark at nest-time occurred 
this year. Close to this line of rail, on which at least 
ten trains were passing and repassing each day, a pair 
of skylarks — birds so wild in their usual nature— built 
their nest and hatched their young ones. The nest was 
built in a tuft of short grass, not two feet from the 
tram. After the young om»s Were partly fledged, one 
of tlie attendants on the line, fearing for their safety, 
removed the nest and the young family to an open 
cage, where the old ones came regularly to feed the m ; 
so that, perhaps, they will have to pay for their 
parents' temerity by passing their little futures in 
bondage — not a consummation to be wished, for one 
cannot Ij^^ar a lark singing in his cage but he seems 
yearning for his native fields of air. 

Strange as this confidence cm the part of the lark 
may appear in choosing a spot for rearing its young so 
close to the roar of tlie engine, the rush of the train, 
the forty-woman power shriek of the whistle, and not 
secure from occesional cinders, it is not wholly without 
parallel in the same bird, though nct»perhAps to the 
same degree. 1 recollect, years ago, fi.v4ing on a dusty 
high road, between two market-towns in the east of 
England, v^iero vehicles of all descriptions w^ere con- 
stantly passinf, on a little strip of low grass, fiot above 
a foot wide, which rai\ at intervals between the road-, 
w'ay and the footpath, another skylark's nest with ita 
little gsoup 6f brown eggs in it. I certainly should 
not have discovered it had I not stepped at that point 
from the road to the path, when I put up the old bird 
almost with my foot. I marked the place by sticking 
a branch into the bank opposite, and guided by thit, 
looked at it again wdien I passed by two or three daya 
afterwards. At that time, they were still there; but 
I do not know anything of their after-fate^ The 
precaution of marking the nost was quite requisite ; 
for 0 # tiling that no doubt gives confidence to the 
filrk tribe as to nlacing their nests, is the remarkable 
w'ay in which thrso escajHi the eye, qven when 
know all but tiieir exact position. Indeed, they 
are usually discovered only by tine flight of tbn old 
bird. I have not unfrequentlj^ fouXi4 m lark's nest on 
the ground in an open grassfield, tlcA usual place of 
buMing, and marked it by placing a stick upright 
at about a couple of yards’ distance, and noting its 
exact relation to the again,' ! mtve 
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even with this guide, ]|bdked for ten fninutes 
or»a of nn liour fll about the gross, certoinl^ 

v ^ thiin a yard or two square, whore my eye 
niust Jiov^requently passed over it, without observing 
the nest, and C^u 1 have discovered it only at the 
Uaon^ent when I come to the* conclusion that the 
stick must have be^ moved fronf its place: 

Tiiat this could occur, without dulness of sight on my 
part, will hardly be realised^ by those not acquainted 
with such country matters ; nevertheless, I l^alieve my 
vision is as keen ns most pcoplo\s, nnd I was thought 
among my school-rellow s, when a boy, to have a quick 
eye for a nesj, •The ifrason, of course, for the domestic 
arrangements of tlie lark so escaping observation, is, 
that they offer so little in form, colour, or shadow 
difibrent from the surrounding herbage, which at the 
neating-time of y<‘ar htgi generally a brown tinge. 
The nest is on the plain sward, with no high tuft or 
shrub indicating the probability of its presence. It 
is of grass, and shallow, throwing but little shadow', 
and tlje eggs are brown like haystalUs ; and wdieii the 
old bird is on, unless she ^jetrays her fear by move- 
mont, w'hich she rarely does unless actually almost put 
up by \hQ foot, it is still more difficult to discovl»r 
than ^nder other circumstances ; for she so completely 
fills up the hqjlow, and tucks her feathers so snugl}^ 
Vound the niai:gin of her cliildren’s cradle, that there 
is no inequality to arrest tlie eye. 

The skylark;’ however, is by no m(?ans the only bird 
that at ncst-tirue shews a confidence approaching to 
audacity. There is no shyer bird than the nightingale ; 
so much so, that doubtless many who have been 
delighted by its song in the woods Lave never seen it 
but in a cage. I call to mind, however, at Sandwich, 
on the coast of Kent, .a nightingale building in a low 
shrub, close to a French window', in the front of* a 
gentleman’s house (f mean one of thossc w indows tliat 
open like doors, which this did on the lawn); and 
through this a merry family of little boys and girls 
were often running in and out at higli romps, without 
■^liiijturbing in tlie least the feathered family close' by. 
The children, howcvc'r, were very gor 1, and never 
peeped into the hush. They were proud of their 
neighbours, and tenacious of their seclusijin ; and 
whenever the slender and elegant but sober-coloiircd 
figure of one of the parents w'as seen emerging from 
OP entering the shrub, it produced a hush among the 
little prattlers, who w'ould indicate its presence only 
by silent gestures. The country around was open, 
and aflTorded little harbour for so recipe a bird ; and 
perhaps the low^«lirubberics about tliis house assimi- 
lated more wity Jiie underwood which is so much tlic 
haunt of this songster, than most of the spots in the 
neigfifbourhood. Whether this was the sole cause of 
this pair^ of nightingales Relinquishing their usual 
reserve and habits of concealmei^, I cannot say. 

The best known of the swallow tribe and the 
missel or niisseltoe tlirush are shy birds ; hut nest- 
time they not only affect the nelglibourhood of man, 
but choose such places for building as arc easily 
detected — the former ensconcing their bracket-like 
day habitations in chimneys ori,under eaves, and the 
latter placing their nests openly, often not liigher than 
a man can reach, in the crotch of some stout tree, and 
frequently in the least conceah^ part of a garden; 
whence, however, with shrill discordant cries, they 
: seek to drive away any intruder, feathered or other- 
wise. These birds, liowevcr, do not alw'ays coufina 
thqiijigelves to cries, but have recotft'se to stronger 
measur^, ffir wdneb their bard beaks are well adapted. 
4 i^sSjBtfhaving built m an apple-tree, under some high 
^eeupjed V Vomes^ a young flapper of the latter 
victim to lull having, in evil hour, flattered down 
tree below, ignorant of the jealous tempers of 
I heard the threatening cries of onlet, 
birds ruBhing on wing throi||lh 


tlie branches by idea tliat they would 

dp more than brut itw^* The result, however, 
was fatab for I fjmhd theiibor young bladk gentleman 
lying ‘stiff and ^'stark/ under the tree a leyp hours 
after. 


THE PERVIOUS HEEL. 

BY CALDUR OAMPBULL.^ 

I KNOW a scent which to me brings restoring freshness, yet 

That floating fragrance on its wings a seal of pain hath set, 

For with it sickness mars the health of one I value well ; 

Thus, what attraqts me more than wealth, another may 
repel. 

The boisterous wiinl, that stirs your blood with wholesome 
life, |nay bo 

A cau^j of pain—misiinderslood — to others, as to me : 

Our human nerves act not alike, our human hopes and 
fears 

A w'ild and different music strike, to waken smiles or tears, 

^Vliat strong man, then, should mock thorjvcak ? Bo 8Ui*e 
the strongest luith ^ ’• 

A tender part, where pain maj^rcak the torture^ of its 
wrath ! 

Antjigonisms through nature run, and ’tis enough to know 

That health may fill the gale for one which lays anotlier. 
low ! 

There may be tears for all who weep, but not for all who 

•lie; . , 

We need not grieve for that last sleep which breaks and 
wakes on high ; 

But alionld poor nature then demand a burst of human 
grid; 

Why should we cruelly witlistand the storm that gives 
relief? 

Still, while wo feel our own sad wants, afid sympathise with 
tliose 

Whose path a different terror haunts, whose frame new 
w’eakness shews. 

Let us take comfort, giving it; and with a brother’s arm 

Support the faint wlio are not fit to bear Uieir share of 
harm ! 


ITANDEL our OF TUNE. , 

This celebrated composer, though of a very robust and 
uncouth .'ippea ranee, yet had sncli a rernarkahlc irritahility 
of nerves, that ho could not b(‘ar to hear the tuning of 
instnnnents, arid therefore thi^ was always done before 
Hand(;l ari ived. A musical wag, who knew how to extract 
some mirth from his irascibility of temper, stole into the 
orch<!stra on a night when the late Prince of Wales was 
to be present at the performance of a new oratorio, and 
uyiuned idl the instruments, some half a note, Olivers a 
whole note lower than the organ. As soon as thp^ prince 
arrived, Handel gave the signal of beginning Crm gpirito ; 
but sucij was iho horrible discord, |i|iat the enraged 
musician stfirted up from Ids .seat, and having ovortuRUed 
double-bass which stood in his way, ho seized a ketUe- 
drurn, which he threw with such violence at the head of 
the leader of the band, that he lost Ids full-bottomed wSg 
by tf e effort. Without waiting to replace it, ho advanced 
dearheaded the front of the orchestra, Iwoathing ven- 
geance, b^ut so much choked with passion, that utterance 
was denied him. In this ridiculous attitude, he stood 
staring and stamping for some moments amidst a con- 
vidsion of laughter; nor could he bo prevailed upPii to 
rca:ime Ids seat, till the prince went personafly to appeaae 
I his wrath, which he with great di^culty accornpli»hed.-T 
Political Magazine, 17 SQ, ^ ; : 

Printed and PubliKhed by W. and IL GOAlfblUM, 47 
noster Row, London, arid 330 Rigb Street, ^MK3Cit«a* Al3o 
sold by jAMK«^,FaA»*«jll4 B*01I«r Sfltott, Dublin, and ell 
Booksellers.- , ■ /'t it:-'. ' 
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PARLIAMENTARY E R A G M K nVt S. 
Thb parliamentary ceremonial has varied but little for 
many centuries. Foreigners are obliged every year to 
repeat their astoiiisliment when tlicy sec the beel^-eaters 
of the Tudor pr^ices, ^d other relics of tlje middle ages, 
still holding their pla^ among the ‘ most progressive 
of nations.’ No notice of an English ceremonial can 
appear in a foreign newspaper wdtbout this necessary 
rejection. A very worthy Swi.s8 gentleman, who 
visited England during tlie Exhibition of 1851^ pub- 
lished an amusing account of his experiences in the 
ftevup. Sfjifise, Ho there sets down this as the most 
stril<!lng characteristic of the nation, and gives as 
an instance of the difficulty 'with w’hich England 
* breaks with the past,’ that the scholars of Winchester 
Collegi?, although excellent ProtOsStants, never pass 
an image of the Virgin without raising tlieir hats. 
Where the excellent and simple-minded mountaineer 
got at this fact,Mt would be difficult to say, seeing 
that images of the Virgin, to go no further, are not 
common at Winchester. But the V(jry assertion 
proves the general notion on the continent, that the 
true Briton will part with no tittle of his forms .and 
ceremonies, whatever else may bo changing around 
him. 

Of these permanent features of our customs, the par- 
liamentary manners are amongst tlie most persistent 
and the most striking. While the political features 
of oitlier House arc altered— how altered, none Imt 
thoso»inlimalely acquainjed with its internal jirococd- 
ings can fully appreciate — the habits of oOO years hack 
tire fitill preserved. Tlie sovereign enters iii the guise 
of a despot, the i)eers comport themselves w'itli the 
Iwnigh^ rudeness of tlie military baron, and the 
commons are stijf, externally, the humble bourgeoisie.^ 
from which their title of burgesses is derived. Yet 
even here, a fe'v>to changes have developed themselves 
in the '■general "bearing and conduct of the members 
of either branch of the legislature. The lounging 
attitude which once brought upon a statesman, now 
pre-emjnently distinguished, the question, whether he, 
as well as his petition, was going to ‘Ije upon the 
table?'— this almost impertinent insoiiciance^ is now 
rarely to Iks seen. There is, again, no ^onger the 
spectacle of a minister or a great orator venturing 
into the ass^nbly so drunk that he could not kqpp 
. his legsr-a spectacle^ which the present generation 
has seen^ more than once. No modern orator 
would ventt^re even to raise lua spirits or excite 
hir^ma^natio^ to the bottle-imp, to 

w|;^ AO ; gi«|t speakers old sold their souls 
for «u ipspiAtiq^ jthe House gains in decorum, but 


in corisequcnco it loses in liveliness. Here, in fact, 
lie the great superficial diireren(!es between the 
modern and the ancient House of Commons. The 
art of joking is lost. Men at the head of their 
respective parties, who oVe their position to their 
si^ca.stic talent, have not even ventured on the confines 
of a jest for the last two sessions. A minisfer evading 
a troublesome qiiestien by an ofl-hand reply, Ts the 
only disting^iishod specimen left of the*great artist in 
parliamentary art who could once overturn ministries 
and almost endanger thrones. But as ?ven the House 
of Commons must be amused, it takes refuge in occa- 
sional outbreaks of its own, highly characteristic of its 
present temper and position. There are one or two 
members noted for tlie oddity of their gesticulU- 
tious, their curious phraseology, and strange emission 
of opinion. If, in the midst of the most important 
debate, one of these men rises with two or three others, 
though the last may he among the roost infiuential 
speakers in the House, he is sure to be called for 
on all sides. As soon as he is once established, everv 
meinhcr wakes up, and prepares for a hit of fun. At 
every fresh gesticulation, the House is convulsed with 
laughter. It pauses to hear what it takes for granted 
is somo^lroll notion or other, set off by a yet droller 
twist of the body ; and the wall of the British House 
of Commons will ring with merriment for live minutes 
together, during M'hich the member is developing his 
notion, in happy unconsciousness of the cause of his 
popularity. Tllb House, then, as it had had the fun 
of setting the man up, now proceeds fcf tliat of putting 
him down, which it does, in these ca^s, by drowning 
his voice, till ho is fiiirly tired of shouting against the ; 
ui>roar. 'I'hflt House theit quietly settles dewA once 
more to its debate. ^ 

The putting down of an obnoxious or tedious speaker 
has al wiys been ono of the liveliest passages of a par- 
liamentary evening. Hitherto, the ordinary custoiu 
has been to keep up a perpetual sing-song of the word 
‘Divide, divide,’ till jLhe unpopular orator resume 
his seat. Some time ago, an improvement was d)^: 
covered upon tlie process, in the shape of getting lip 
a series of loud cheers, wliicli at first so utterly discon- 
certed the member that he broke down in astoniahtnent. 

J 'his j8ke, when w’as understood, went out of fashion, 
ut a new one hn^ this year been put in its place : tl^e 
heavy speaker is assailed with cries * Order.* -fh^ 
speaker starts, stammers, looks ixiiind, and askg w bere 
he is out of order. The Hou8^:^n:*p^e gf sMpepiy, 
bursts out laughing, and the pussled Ibcmber runs the 
chapee of being so effectually pat out as to bO unable 
to go on*' 

One of the most seriohs^ but least pophlii]r ijpeai;M' 
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a Bpeech, not long ago, with ‘I 
/sKljlli T^t trouble the H(^use at any length.* *Hear, 
heir, he^t* shouted the House. The honourable roem- 
jiter ifaitcd till they had done, and then coolly repeated 
Ids senteuce. House, on fhis, repeated its cheers. 
This actually tooin^laGC not legs th.m seven times, 
the meniber as often repeating liis sentence with e<iual 
coolness, and triumphing at the last. 

Another member, talking ftbout the police, said that 
We Were making ‘jinclarmes* of them. 'She House 
laughed at the pronunciation. The member thought 
they were laurfaing gt the idea, and told them that 
they might laugh, but that our whole system of police 
was an organised ‘jindarmerie.’ The irouse was in a 
roar for two minutes. Sucli are legislative pastimes. 

The real business of the House has been tr.insacted, 
this year still more than flic last, after twelve o’clock at 
night, in fact, with the exception of tlie money-votes, 
it would be diflicult to findanypractical busincss which 
has been got through at any other time. It is rcall 3 ' 
curious, after a long dehf^e — in which an infinity of 
words have been expended, all ending in some bill 
being ivitl)drawn, or some division on an abstrtv't 
question determined — to see the House settle down 
to d(f something useful. All the political members — 
the Disraelis und the Walpoles, tlie Mihicr Gibsons 
and the Koe^iucks — and all the young lords and com- 
moners, the djridy portion of the community, .ire gone 
away — the one to their beds, the other to their clubs. 
There remain about fifty members — at least one half 
of them Scotcli or Irish. On the ministerial bench arc 
Mt Wilson, Mr Hayter, Mr Houverio, the Lord Advo- 
cate, and Mr Horsman. Unwonted forms Appear beside 
them on the ministerial bench — jHr Apsley Pollatt, 
|>erhaps, or some other member of tlie same stamp, 
charged with the conduct of one of the bills to be got 
through. Mr Fitzroy takes the chair, reads r.ipidly 
through the clauses of the bill, and, with u pencil in 
his hand, notes down the corrections to be introduced, 
wmd talks them over with the parties proposing them 
in a quiet conversational wa 5 ^ A dcren members 
make little practical speeches, so much to the purpose, 
and in so short a time, that one (‘annot help wondering 
if these are the same men wdio, a few hom€ before, 
spent liours in talking sentences without a single 
practical idea in any one of them. In hulf-an hour, 
multitudes of provisions — affteting the homes and the 
daily pursuits of thousands — are got through in a simple 
and easy style, and seldom "with nny^rcat mistakes. 
It is well kiiowq that almost all the erroneous and 
impracticable bift^^are those which liave been subjected ' 
to great debatfeT The proceedings after twelve are ! 
very' much those of a board of good practical directors, 
who havd a certain business to get tbrjugfi, and who 
get through it in the most practical way. No crotc.liets 
are beard m the House after t^^elve o’clock ; wit and 
whimsicality are all banished ; long speeches^ are' of 
course out of the question ; and any man wdio* should 
attempt to indulge in an idea unnecessary to the busi- 
ness would be instantly put down. It is at this time 
that the first readings of bi^ls are taken. Tlie 
uninitiated may often be surprised to find bill after 
bill stand for second reading, of which tliey^ never 
heard before, and wonder if the first reading was in 
nubibus or not. It was not in nubibus ; but it was 
in the House at one o’clock in the morning% with 
about ten members present. Then, the other business 
disposed, a meniber is seen to w'alk to the 
the ILtuso, wheels round, and returns with 
hand, of which he reads the title; the 
Hi^iso takes it, and reads the title after 
reading of a bill in the House of 
happened more than once, that the 
being ready, some blank pieces of p4>or 
'placed between a covering of parobment, 
the name ol‘ the bill; IhU 


name was given but,* and thus a bill was supposed to 
have passed its irst reatling. Two ins^nces of thie 
are said to hav^ occurred in the preseift session, one 
of them, too, a' bill approved by the government, on 
tlie poor-laws. We have heard, in the palmy days of 
joint-stock companies, of a popular conveyancer charged 
w-ith tlie deed of settlement of one of these companies, 
who delayed so long in drawing it, that at last he felt 
it necessary to do something; so he trttended the next 
meeting, and exhibited a large sheet of blank parch- 
ment. ‘ 1 have not had time to draw the deed,’ he said; 
‘but here is the place where it is to be.* The cases 
are somewhat paf allel. 

The commencement of business in the Commons — 
which is devoted to private business— is got through in 
a manner equally hurried in appearance ; the tw'o ends 
of tlu^shtiiig are, in fact, the true periods of business. 
Hut us not forget that there is another branch of 
the legislature. 

The uniform readiness of the spc.ikers in the House 
of Lords forms, perlmps, its most striking contrast in 
debate with the other, at first sight. It is very rarely 
that any one stutters or Btamim*?^ in this House. The 
reasons are manifold — one m them being, that the . 


that any one stutters or Btamim*?^ in this House. The 
reasons are manifold — one m them being, that the . 
speakers are almost always the same; another, that 
they have almost all had long practice in the House of 
Commons, so that even a new' member seldom comes 
to the Lords an untried man. But the great reason is 
! the limited range of the debate. Of the multifarious 
topics discussed in the Commons, not one-fifth are 
more than barely' mentioned in tlie Lords; an^l the 
remainder consist of matters which each debater lias 
talked of a thousand times over dinner- tables, at clubs, 
and political gatherings : besides that, one-half of his 
opinions are derived from tradition, and are an echo 
of the lessons he learned in childhood. In the 
House of Lords, lawyers are not found, at a moment’s 
notice, to speak to points of religious discipline ; aider- 
men on county-rates ; and ministers on every subject 
under the sun. Hence, though the listener is often 
w'eaned in the House of Lords, he is seldom annoyed ; 
j the stream, guch as it is, flows on regularly and con- 
j tiiiuously', neither spreading into deep, stagnant pools, 
nor losing itself altogether under ground — as happens 
to honour.ible debaters eLse where. 

Nothing can be more languid than the opening of 
business in the House of Lords. Every' one must 
notice the severe punctuality /md immediate procedure 
of business in the Commons. In the Lords, the chan- 
cellor drops quietly in a few minutes after five o’clock, 
and usually finds tlie House ai^sembled — ^^for the hShitinfs 
luive come to chat and pass away the time, and have had 
no motive for being behindhand. He sits down ; and 
for ten minutes nothing wliatever is done, and it would 
be diffieult to say what the Beers arc there for. At 
last he rises, mutters some uninUdligible pHrases; 
upon w liicli the clerk at tlie table reads some unintelli- 
gible sentences. It is a bill being advanced a stage. 
Again the House relapHCs— not intd silence, for the 
.members are busy enough talking — but into doing 
Clothing. In five minutes more, some noble lord risea 
and commences a speech, wdiich, from his gesticulations^ 
contortion^ thumping of his bauds, and the sentences 
heard at intervals — denouncing the criminality, In- 
justice, follyf, and so on, of something or other— one 
wonld taVo to bo a matter of vital interest alike to the 
House anti the nation. The only wonder is, that so 
far as the House is concerned, nobody appears to piy 
thfi slightest attention. He is moving for some retu^S 
respecting criminal offenders, an^ is declaiming on the 
imiKirfcctions of criminal justice in the country ; the 
only excuse for the indifferehco of the Peers iS| that he 
has already made the same speech thre^^mes within I 
the past month. When he sits ‘dd^ lUkr a hatat^q I 
of three-quarters of an hour, thelcl^tic^lQr 
marches some yards up the 
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his rigfht handj puts in it the forefifKer of the left— ^in 
the propcr«attitude of a man laylK down the law — 
which he e'ertainly is not doing, anyrate, in an 
offensive sense. Always sober, clear, impressive, he 
makes up for the want of energy and originality in his 
speeches by the perfect ^ood faith of his sentiments and 
the general soundness of his arguments. He is always 
listened to with resf)ef;t and attention, though not' 
often, it must he admitted, with higher feelings. 

There are times when the appearance of the House 
of Lords shews the sense of tlio regulation of the 
Commons, which prescribes a fixed number of members 
to make a House. A noble lord w^ll be delivering a 
speech on the items of the Russian trmlc to two iiecrs 
on one side of the House and one on the otlier— per- 
sonal friends who wMsh to save him the ridicule of 
giving up because the House is absolutely or 

of addressing the lord chancellor by name as nis only 
auditor— as Swift began tlie cburcb-aervioe to his sole 
audience, the clerk, with * Dearly beloved Roger/ The 
proceedings of the House, liowever, are half liie time of 
such a listless ^laracter tliiit the uudit?uce seem ready to 
drop off every inomcMi; and the only persons interested 
are the visitors to thcVlrangers-gallery, now come to 
make themselves acquainted with the faces of Lord This i 
and the Earl of That. It is strange wdiat an influenc^c ' 
a title hns on the gaze of these people : the most 
forcible speech from a plebeian member elsewhere may 
probably fail to induce them to ask his name, while they 
will stare for half mi liour on tlie unmeaning face of .a 
duk^, that they maj^ be sure to know it again. Then, 
besides tlie gailory, there is a small crowd about the 
throne; one or two peers have their cliildren there, 
curly-headed youths, in white trousers, to whom they 
are pointing out the dilferent places of ministry and 
opposition, indoctrinating them into the first mysteries 
of parliamentary tactics, and teaching them betimes 
to Connect the g«x)d of their country with their own 
personal conveniences, ambitions, or expectations. i 
In truth, were there a far more lively set of debaters, 
with more lively inatterf. in hand, it would be im- 
possible to be in spirits in sucli a chamber as the 
House of Lords. Its golden inagnificcnco oppresses 
with the full weight of the metal from wliicli it 
is derived. Those grim old Magna Charta barons 
that gaze over tlieir descendants in sable majesty — 
they are of tlieblaekest bronze— from tlio niches above, 
seem to command, with a more than paternal gravity, 
order and respect in their presence. The eternal 
carvings, the never-ending devices, all press upon you 
with*their cumbrous magnificence ; you need not the 
throne to remind you that you are supposed to be in 
presence of majesty ; and a royal dinner-party itself 
would be scarcely more repugnant to a flight of imagi- 
nation, than Sir C. Harry’s bedizened, be-sculptured, 
and le-filigreed hall of the fatherless — as the tfld 
Irishwoman in pitying accents called the Peers of the 
United Kingdom. Those pursy walls seem as if they | 
would refuse t(f coho anything less grave than the 
sententious traditions which form the staple of thch 
eloquence delivered before them. I 

The relief to this solemnity of grandeur is the 
presence of the ladies. On every field-night each 
intending orator brings the females of his family to 
hear him ; it is an occasion for new dresses, and there 
is not a better place in existence for studying tlio 
latest fashions. Almost the wliole of thei two sides 
of the House is devoted to gallantry, together with 
almost all the available room down stairs. ThePimrs 
pay the ladies visits at intervals, evidently making 
-^firy me^ wdth the proceedings down stairs. Lord 
lledesdate made iiimself very unpopular a few weeks 
ago' by joog^^nting upon this mode of transacting 
of the nation, and|Said that it mode the 
Hb^ This last alHiision gave an 

against his remarks, which were 


true in the main notwithstanding. When Ais kind 
of attraction is present, the younger peers will make 
speeches as much at the women as at the^atiqn; the 
flirting and allusion going on seem ^ut of place and 
undignified in the gravest assemlj^ in the world; and 
business may bo seriously hinufod wlien is sure 
to be made a subject of quizzificatiori afterwards; for 
the fair spectators are c^tain to have an acquaintance, 
more or less, with at least half of the orators, and are 
too glad\o have something so pregnant witli satire to 
talk about as a parliamentary debase. Besides this, 
the members of tlie other IlouscVare gwevously cramped, 
for room, in consequence of this inispAoed gallantry. 
They have but a couple of corners of the galleries cut 
off for their acconiiiKMlation, and qre carefully fenced off 
from intruding lie^^onil ; sq^ that a most important 
member of the House — unless he happens to be a privy- 
councillor, in wliieli case he has a place by the throne — 
may be compelled to hear a debate on his knees, w'ith 
tw'o fat fellow-numbers crossing their corporations 
immediately over him, wdale a bevy of fair dames just 
by are laughing, flirting, and chatting at their ease. No 
bonder if conijilaints are now and then hgartl in the 
Commons of the imperfect accommodation forded 
them ‘elsewhere/ ! 

Even the? presence of ladies does no! lighten the in- 
tensely heavy apjiearance of the House. Gm the contrary, 
they seem to form a part and parcel •of its laboured 
magnificence, and add a few more to the oppressive 
splendours which weigli on the aristocratic atmospliere. 
One longs to shake one's self, to got rid of the cliillness 
w'liich has taken hold of Die spirits, and feel a vigour 
from fresh air and the slnji>licity of the blue sky. All j 
tliis does not at all abate the eagerness of the public to 
obtain admission to the Lords’ debate ; the innate love 
of gazing at the aristocracy wdrich belongs to the British 
public gives them un interest in looking at the dullest 
speech from a nobleman; as for hearing it, this is a 
luxury by no means common, except from one or two 
speakers. 

Both Houses are often graced by the presence of 
Indian chiefs, who always appear in full oriental cos- 
tume f(g ihc occasion. During the past year, soldiers 
have for the first time been admitted in their proper 
dress to the strangers-gallery. It is strange that up 
to this time the wearing of the uniform of his country 
lias been an insuperable bar to the presence of any 
person at the debates of its legislators. 


NEW T 0 N? 

IN TW'O PA UTS. — PA, I! 


I It was the habit of N?iwton, in his Camhridge-daya, to 
I turn aside from mathematics, and work in Ills chemical 
j laboratory for six weeks every spring and autumn. . 
l^urin^ tliis time, he experimented very assiduously, 
his kinsman, Humphrey Now'ton, lending him a hand ; 
but the assistant nev^r could make out exactly what 
the master was doing. The experimenter’s maitnat 
was always grave and uncommunicative. There were 
glass receivers and vessels in the laboratory, but these 
wero^scarcely ever touclied; the principal business 
vseeuied to lie vfith metals, which were continuously 
under fusion ; tl*te philosopher building and alterir^is 
brick-furnaces with his own hands. Antimony was 
in great request. No result appeared CTCf^Mcomc 
out of the labours. The,experimentj|^had"the air of a 
man who was ‘ aiming at something^ Beyond the reach 
of liuman art and industry/ There was on old mouldy 
book, in the apartment,: entitled Ayrioo/a on the 
into which the persevering operatfir occasionally look^i i 
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Sfeunately, there are other sources, more precise than 
Bhmphrey Newton’s impressions, now available to the 
OiHioys inquirer, which reveal what the ‘ aim beyond 
the reach of hiK^g^an art and imlustry ’ was. Newton 
was trying his haltl^at the transmutation of metals. 
There afe books on alchemy ex\ant, the margins of 
which arc covered with notes in tlie philosopher’s own 
handwriting ; and Sir pavid’Brewster has seen copies 
of extracts from alchemical works in the sanfe charac- 
ter. In a letter to a Mr Aston, Newton requests that 
gentleman to, inquire Concerning a noted alchemist in 
Holland, reputed to be in possession of important 
secrets, and he asks him in general terms to investigate 
everything that falh» in his Avay during liis travels 
which bears at all upon tfte processes of transmutation 
— * the most lucilerous and lucriferous experiments in 
philosophy.’ 

Whilst Newton M’as engaged in his subtile mathe- 
matical investigations, and«still more subtile ‘illumi- 
nating and gainful’ experiments, a vi.sitor arrived ,^t 
Cambridge, upon what proved to be a very momentous 
missiAi. Dr Halley had been for some time endeavour- 
ing to determine, the laws of tlic planetary miovements, 
w^ben it occjpred to him to try wliethor lie could 
ascertain by calculation the possibility of those movc- 
ments being represented by elliptical courses. He 
found, however, that this calculation wms too complex 
for him to effect ns he wdshed, and he therefore went 
over to Cambridge to consult Newton upon the matter. 
To his surprise, he found, in conversation, that the 
philosopher liad long sirnie determined a ready means 
of acconiplisliiiig wdiat he desired, but liad so little 
valued his success, that lie had dismissed the subject 
from his thoughts; and could not now oven lay liis 
han d upon the notes he had made of his w'ork at the 
Time. Upon the urgent solicitation of ITnlley, he again 
entered upon the same train of investig.'uion, and soon 
reproduced the method in detail: this was in JC8J. 
The result was coinniunicated to the TloyaKSoeiety, 
and, under the Tnuiiagemcnt of Halley, printed not long 
afterwards. This communication formed the first 
instalment of the immortal work now known under the 
familiar denomination of The Principuij more correctly 
The Mathematical Prinriples of Natural Phihsophi/, 
Halley took cartf^iow to keep his ill^istrious friend at 
his proper occifpatloii ; the laboratory and lucriferous 
experiments were forgotten, and the real luciferous 
labours were pushed forward unintenaittingly. In 
three years, the doctrines of gr|vitati{)n w'cre applied 
to the peculiarities of elliptical movement, and were 
traced out into all their magic results ; and tlie great 
code-book of the physical law's of nature was before the 
world as p^completed whole. There can be no doubt 
that the gfatitude of that world for the ricli i^resent is 
in a great measure due to tlie judicious determination 
and management whereby Dr Halley overcame the 
dislike of tiie studious recluse to fame and notoriety. 

^ A very beautiful little episode is enacted about this 
time. The mighty sage is interrupted in the ni^dst of 
biij victorious career against the mysteries of th^ 
mhi^ial universe, by a touchingly bu||kan interest, lie 
Cambridge for a season, and is at Woolsthorpe, 
" ' Iby the sick-bed of bis mother. She is ill with 

numbered; and the 
Tf . 1 , 1 " if lustribus son bends^ over the bed by 

^l^d by day, administering witli its own hands 
"^ihisite medicines to the sufferer. The gifeat 
is forgetful of his magic in anxiety for his 
The big brain, at any rate, cannot preclude tlie 
rr" - • 
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large heart frbmlta^ng its proper share also in the 
destinies of hum«ity ; the philosopher's solicitous care 
is, however, all m vain-— his mother die! of the fever, 
and is interred af Colsterwprth. 

The scene about the yeAr 1602 changes atfegether, 
and New' ton appears in a perfectly different aspect. 
He now' bitterly proves the accuracy of his own sus- 
picion, that quiet is a greatcA* blessing than notoriety, 
and finds lie has to pay a heavy tax for the right of 
enlightening the world. Before he can complete liis 
investigations concerning the movements of the moon, 
he has to ask the astronomer-royal, riamsteed, to 
furnisli liim witl# a new series of observations of the 
luminary. These observaiions, however, are not forth- 
coming BO immediately as his impatience lends him 
to fancy they might be. The German philosopher, 
Leibnitef too, imagines that certain discoveries of his 
ow'n (retract from the value of some ,of Newton’s 
early mathematical labours, and presses his claim in 
no very patient terms. These and other like annoy- 
ances take the recluse, in spite of himself, so far out 
of the habits and pursuits which are^ost congenial 
and suitable to his ti^mperamen^TViat his bodily health 
fails under the irritation. For two years, he lias been 
seriously ill ; tlie bodil}'' ailments, of course, react upon 
the mind ; the temper, before so suave, is now sus- 
picions and irritable. All at once the sage, so 
indiflerent to temporal renowm, has become exacting, 
and jealous of his owrn importance. He writes irritabh?, 
and sometimes incoherent notes to his friends; he. is 
pugnacious with both Flamsteed and Leibnitz, ypon 
one occasion, ho is in the chair as president of the 
KoyUl S(jciety, when, ui)on observing certain unseemly 
grimaces on the part of Dr Sloane, he tells him that he 
Is a ‘tricking fellow', a vilhiiii, and a rascal.’ There 
can he no doubt that the close and incessant labour 
wliicli Newton encountered wlien he undertook to 
unravel the seemingly tangled skein of the lunar 
movements, has been too hard a task, even for his 
gigantic intellect, and tliat liis mind has been some- 
what unliinged by tlie mental cflbrt. He has liimself 
reniarkod, upon more than one oecasion, that his liead 
never aclied except w lieii he ivas studying the compli- 
cated conditions of the lunar movements. lie w'ritcs 
to Locke, in extenuation of some impatient expression 
lie Iiiis used towards him : ‘When I wrote to you, I had 
not slept an liour a riigiit for a fortnight together, and 
for live days together not a wink.’ In this tliere is the 
clearest evidence that the irritability of the overtasked 
philosoplier is a morbid result, and not a natural trait. 
His brain, large as it is, has bei^n pla(;ed through labour 
in that exhausted condition in w'hieh sleep cannot be 
enjoyed, and then the sleeplessness has perpetuated 
and aggravated the irritable condition. Viewed in this 
light, the irascibility of Newton assumes a very inter- 
o.ning aspect, for it serves to connect the almost^upAr- 
humun mind of the philosopher w'ith the fates of ordinary 
humanity. It is more pleasant, after all, to think of 
the great sage who was able to weigh the stars, and 
.measure their courses, as sharing with common mortals 
The rc8ponsihiliti(?8 and w'(?aknesses which arc insepar- 
able from their organisation and state, than it would, 
be t3 have to contemplate him as of another and higher 
order of beings. It is agreeable, too, to fiiid that the 
big brain, tj'rant as it is, nevertheless is in a.degi^ 
dependedt fof; its own uninterrupted rule upon the; 
integrity af the economy with which it is associated. 
The weakness of Newton dignides mankind, but his 
favltless perfection would luive been a reproach td tho 
human race. 

In a very uniiretending and adratrablo a^icle in a 
recent number of the JS^’e/mharyA J^auteio, occas^^^^^^ 
l^^en taken to allude to the q,ue8tfen of 
Sir Isaac Newton. The conclusion at wmoU wrUcr 
arrives, after **a consideratioa nf I ^idbbee that 
has been advanced on opposite Kdlu by 
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antagonists and indiscreet friend^is,fhat tbephilosoplier 
possessed that negative kind of iihplrturbability which 
arose from Intense absorption in hispursuits and lisen- 
.sibiJit}' to things around him; but that whatever tended 
to arouse lum from this absorption, and to take him 
out of himself, also awakened a sort of resistance and 
resentment. lie was imperturbable when there was 
nothing to perturb him but once thrown off from his 
balance, be hacl little self-control, and became irritable, 
and could be even intemperate. It was really a natural 
sensitiveness of mind — a quality commonly present in 
the diiest natures— which was exaggerated into irrita- 
bility by bard work and ill health, lyid which then led 
to the quarrel with Flamsteed, to the jealousy and 
suspicion of Leibnitz, to the undignified scene at the 
Roj al Society, and to other passages of a like kind. 
The mind which had fathomed the mysteries ^ external 
nature, proved to be unable to understand oi^ master 
itself. Under this irritability, New^ton unquestion- 
ably possessed the noblest qualities : bo was forgiving, 
courageous, transparently honest, and iiicorruptibly 
pure. Asa matter of course, he was generous— such a 
man could nol^ be mean or narrow in his sympathies. 
Ilis idea of the intnJTV- value of money was just what 
might liavc been anticipated in one who had so 
thorough an acquaintance with the real coin of nature’s 
treasury. Hearing, upon one occasion, that a mathe- 
matician had an ingenioua book ready for the press, 
wbicli could not be printed from ivant of means, lie 
forthwith offered a bag of money to defray the expense. 
His notion of a doctor’s fee ivas a handful of gold 
tiikbn from liis coat-pocket; and when the famous 
surgeon, Cheselden, once remonstrated with him for 
remunerating his professional services after this fiishion, 
he rejoined laughingly: MVliy, doctor, what if I do 
give } ou more tliun your fee? ’ 

The last scene of this interesting life-drama has now 
to bo gl.'uiced at. The rooms in Trinity (k)lloge and 
the trim garden arc deserted ; the professorship and 
tbllowship at Cambridge have been resigned, and the 
philosoplier, full of years and of honours, is residing in 
a towm-house, presided over by a graceful housekeeper, 
Catherine Barton, the child of one of his half-sisters, 
who has been educated at his own cost, and has grown 
to w’oman’s estate. All the distingiii-sliod men of the 
age flock to the house of the illustrious sage, and are 
hospit.ably received and entertained by him, jirincipally | 
through the good management of the clever niece. ! 
Newton seems to have recovered his health, and to a ! 
great extent his mental equanimity, but he has been j 
drawn considerably out of b^s life of seclusion and his ! 
abstract studies. He is now a public servant in a 
practical sense, and is filling the important post of 
mastership to tlie mint. At the end of the seventeenth 
century, Charles Montague, afterwards Lord Halifax, 
was /])hancelIor of the Exchequer of Great Britaju; 
when he took office, he found the current coin of the 
realm so depreciated by the dishonest practices of 
many years, that the w'orst of results were feared for 
commercial interests. The silver coin had been 
^stematically dipt and pared down, by men wlio mad% 
fortunes by the robbery, even from before the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. In 1695, it was considered a mere 
accident whether a 6billin|^, taken as a legal tender, 
would prove to be ivorth more or - less tlwn fburpeuce. 
Qno hundred pounds in silver money wTiie weighed 
upon several occasions, and it was %und that the 
weight which ought to have been four hundred ounces,' 
was only two hundred and forty ounces at Bristol, two 
hundred and eight ounces in London, and one humred 
■ aarf sir icen ounces at^Oxford. Half, or more than half 
bf the ffietal originally contained in the coin had been 
/pare4 ■ ■ 

I The having venr anxiously deliberated 

\^P 0 n that there was no 
to call in all the old coin, tmd 


issue in the place of it hqw miHed coin, which* dbuld 
not be pared at the edges without Immediate^tectioh. 
Arrangements ivere made for carrying this purpose 
into effect, and a day w^as named as last upon 
which the light coin should be allr^ed to circulate. 
Ten furnaces were built in tho garden behind the 
Treasurj', and heap? of mutilated crowns and shillings 
were every day melted into massy ingots, w'hieh were 
sent off to the mint t(^ he recoined. King William 
w.as at tl^is time at the head an army in tho Nether- 
land.s, and sent home for L. 200,000, as absolutely 
essential for the payment of his troqps. The officers 
at the mint declared that it wal impossUile, under any 
circumstances, to turn out more than L.l 5,000 worth 
of new coin every week. I’Jie chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer bad known Newton at C'imbridgc, and had sat 
with him iu parliament for g short interval some time 
before; and the statesman appealed to tlie patriotism 
of'thc physical philosopher to come to his tiid in this 
great diniculty. Newton responded cordially to the 
appeal ; and accepted the office first of warden, and 
afterwards of master, to» the coining establishment 
of the realm, lie turned aside from his abstruse 
Ifudicfi, and threw the energies of his characiei* entirely 
into the ivork that he had taken in hand. soon 

there were nineteen mills working together at the 
Tower, and auxiliary mints were brouglit into activity 
in the five principal cxtra-metropolita*^ cities of the 
kingdom. L. 120,000 worth a w'eek d!* silver monej'" 
ivas by this means issued to meet the wants of the 
king and the land ; and b}" the end of the century, the 
tc‘mpe.st had been victoriously encountered, and the 
state safely steered through the threatening dangers of 
tho storm. 

As might have been anticipated, Lord Halifax 
became, after lids co-operation, the grateful friend 
of the plnlosopber. During the early years of the 
eighteenth century, the distinguished statosman was 
constantly seen at the little levees of the monarch of 
science. When he died in 1715, ho left his friend’s ' 
niece a legacy of L.5000, and ;iU his jewels, 
having procured for her a crown-grant of the riinger- 
flbip and lodge of Bushy Park. Two years subsc- 
quentli^ Catherine Barton married a gentleman of 
the county of ITanipsliire, John Conduitt: the newly 
married pair lived with the philosopher in his house 
in Martin Street, Leicester Square, for four years, the 
liusband helping the master of the mint in lus labours ; 
and when, six years subsequently to that, tlie master 
laid down hisspffice in the ordinary course of nature, 
at the advanced age of .eiglity-four»Years, his nephew 
by nmrriage became his successor. • 

Newton was knighted by Queen Anne in 1705, for 
his services to the state, and in r(?cognition of his 
great attaiiffiients. The picture presented* of him in 
his later years posse^^es a peculiar charm. It is pro- 
bable that the gentle violence put upon his incUnations, 
at th« instance of his friend Lord Halifax, really 
lengthened his days, by withdrawing him from the 
routine of exhausting thought in ivldch he had pre- 
viously involved himself. His hair was tiiou as white 
as snow, but this wa« almost the only sigii he txire 6f 
the wearing effect of time. He seemed to have entirely 
recovered from his temporary impairment of vigour. 
His senses were penetrating and clear, end bis intellect 
still powerful and keen. His extraordinary life had 
comprised within itself a long series of triumphs and 
victories, but not the least remarkable of these was 
the one which lie achieved oyer his imtural de$pet,^he 
big brain, when, having accepted tne wardenship bf 
the mint, he wrote to the mynlrimflTT not 

like to he dunned and lewd bV foreigners about 
mathematical things, or to be thinight by our own 
people to be trifling away iny time about them, when 
I am about the king’s busiaess.' It is very pleasant 
to think of the discoverer 6f tiniversal grayitatibh ■ 
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; the enii^cipating himself from the thraldom 

of iiis Wn idioByncrasies, and comiogr down from the 
h^veosNo go about the ‘‘king’s business’ with tlie 
uipple earnestness of ono led solely by the sense of 
tluty. ‘ V * 

DR KLINDINGER’S CRE(5lE SERVANT. 

Many years ago, a certain doctor, ITormann Klin- 
dinger, came to reside jn a sniall town in tlio south 
of Italy. With a profound store of practicitl know- 
ledge, I>r Klindinger w^as also known as a man 
singukirly devoljd tot,tlie pursuits of experimental 
science ; sometimes so manifested as to cause no sniall 
amount of apprehension in the minds of the simple 
. race around him. He had been lieard to talk myste- 
rioitsly of some curious secrets he possessed relative 
to the vital principle; .ana awful were the pranks lie 
playod on the bodies of tw'o malefactors who had been 
executed for murder in a iieicrhbouring district ; and 
Whicb bo had, though w'ith some difficulty, obtained 
from tbe authorities. The, good padre of tiie. little 
town came at length to remonstrate against pro(‘eed- 
ings whkh every one said bore tbe stamp of dinbolie.51 
agency ; and ■wliicli llireatened to clasli so seriously 
with tlfb pious opinions of his flock. 

‘ Most worthy Dr Klindingor,’ said the pifiost, ‘your 
experiments, tjjjiugh doubtless intended for an excellent 
purpose, are certainly quite opposed to the spirit of reli- 
gion. It is a dangerous presumption ndth which men 
are now'-a-da 3’^8 possessed — that of investigating tliose 
sacred Ilnysterie.s of nature wdiioh Providence meant 
should he for ever veiled from us in this life. Our 
Holy Mother, tlic Church, has always >viscly discounte- 
nanced any tendency in that direction, as being sub- 
versive of true faith and simplicity of heart; and I 
would suggest to you, signor — avIio, being a heretic 
and a stranger, arc very likely not a^vare of the i 
objections which exist hero to your scientiflo experi- j 
nients — the wdsdom of at least confining them within | 
nififi^w'er limits.' As the pidre spoke, he gaziai 
curiously at the physician, wdiosc mann* however, 
betrayed neither annoyance nor alarm at this some- 
what authoritative address. 

‘Very reverend padre,* said ho, ‘the experiments you 
BX)eak of are, I should imagine, not of any reprehensible 
nature, being calculated to promote the progres;} of 
humanity — an end which, it seems to me, is peculiarly 
within the province of true religion. Since, however, 
there exists a prejudice against them int^te comnninit}’^ 
of which I am, a member, it is certainly desirable that 
the}” should be dbpf:ealed as much as possible .from 
i public knowledgef^^ The physician spoke the.se words 
with perfect courtesy, but accompanied witji a sort 
of mockingi icy smile, wdiich was, bow’ewir, not per- 
ceived by his visitor. He was a man of middle ago, 
whose very pallid face M'as warmed b\" no breath of 
human passion, but seemed informed solely by the 
, clear, cold light of intellect. Opposite to him sat the 
worthy padre, with the veritablD priestly visage which 
is known all the world over. 

The doctor again addressed. hiy visitor. ‘Perhaps, 
excellent padre, j^ou would condescend to partake of 
some refreshment in my house ? Although devoted to 
the interests of science, I do not quite forget the wants 
. of the body ; and I can promise to set before you some 
of the very choicest vintage.* % 

, .,‘Thai^s, worthy doctor,’ said the* priest; ‘your 
hoa^telity I shall be happy to accepli* The doctor 
,:TOie,"!a0d, w'alkink to the door, was beard to give 
directiwj^digi^ a domestic on the subject of the proposed 
: ‘ reure^lnent. , In ^ "few minutes the door opened, and 
. a in a rich and fanciful costume, 

lif'nd a salver, on which 
the rich and generous wine; 

:■ tw)t on the wine, much as he appreciated 


its promised quaatie% that the eye of Padre BoboU 
rested -^he starteci up in terror, and a shock passed 
over^^iis face. f ,• 

‘ It is only my q^eole servant, Diego,* said the doctor. 
‘But my inoffensive attendant seems to produce a 
strangely unpleasant impression upon the good people 
of this village; thus it is that 1 so seldom allow 
him out of doors. Within, Jie has but one. to terrify, 
and that is my old housekeeper, Giaiie{;jta, whom I can 
sc-arcely ])revail upon to sit with him in the same room/ 
‘Mother of Godi’ said the priest with a shudder. 

‘ Surely, signor, there is something more than natural 
in the aspect of your servant. His look appals me — 
it is diabolical ! O signor, signor, sundy here has been 
your art at work in some way — this man is a horrible 
liisus iuiturai ! ’ 

‘ Nay, nay, indeed. Padre lloboli. Poor Diego exists 
in perf(J^ Accord an(!e with tbe usual laws of humanity, 
even as you and myself. I’ray, look at him again, and 
you will find on closer inspection tliat he is reallj", 
if anything, a 'well-looking fellow/ 

Tlie padre did look, and slirank back again with even 
greater terror tli;m before. Yet tliq dot€or spoke truly 
when he called Diego a good-I^l^ing fellow — that he 
certainly w as, so flir as mere piij^sique w^ent : he was 
tall, of a figure perfectly symmetrical, and with much 
of the indolent grace bo characteristic of the creole ; 
liis features were regular and delicatel}'^ chiseled, but 
bis complexion was of a colourless, almost livid hue, 
m.ide more strikingly' conspicuous by a mas.? of ebon 
hair and an eye of burning black. But the expression 
— ay, ay, there it w'as ! — the expression of that face 
was in truth appallingly horrible: it made the heart 
of poor Father Boholi actually' bound and leap up into 
his throat : it was like no other face be had ever seen, 
and .suggested tlic idea as of one divided from natural 
existence by some strange and indefinable barrier. By 
1 its means, all the physical perfection before described 
became Ininsniuted into something a thousand times 
more repulsive than the presence of absolute uglines.s 
and deformity ; and yet in it there was nothing evil — 
only a terrible discordan(^y, as it w'cre, with all that 
was perfect and admirable in the organisation. Some- 
thing great and satu’ed had been neutralised or profaned 
— it was impossibio to say what ; but thi.s belief 
gradually stole upon the mind, that here liad been 
violated some great law of being — in this liurnan face, 
ruined .and distorted, w^as apparent the diablerie of art 
in .antagonism with the sanctity of nature. The priest, 
after a few moments of terrified silence, at length 
muttered sometliing about taking leave, and mt>ved 
Imrricdly toward.s the door. ' 

‘May I beg, Signor Padre,* said the i>bysician, ‘that 
you will not depart so soon, and without the refresh- 
ment al really at hand. If the presence of my servant 
be repugnant to your reverence, I sliall dismisfiLhim 
forFliwith. Diego,* he added, ‘ thou mayst now rrnre ; 
we can dispense with thy attendance.* 

The creole looked up witli a va(;ant ^tare, and, with 
a sort of crouclnng obeisance to his master, sloMdy 
Ifft the room. 

Padre BoboU drew a long breath, and wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead. ‘ Heaven bo 'thanked/ 
he said, ‘that this creative has disappeared! I 
protest, sjgnc^, I sitll soon recover the shock 
of his presence. Forgive ray suspicions/ said the 
priest, with a glance as keen as an arrow, ‘but I do 
^apprehend, Dr Klindinger, that there is some awful 
mystery connected with your creole/ 

Tile doctor smiled his icy smile, and with tijo 
most unruffled politeness and apparent good-humour, 
endeavoured to dispel the impressions of the fanned 
cleric. / ^ ^ ^ 

-‘Truly, good padre/ he said, ‘you are quitiffcistakeu. 
My servant, I do, confbs^ is certainlijra singula^looking 
being, but that is explicable on very sm^e grounds : to/ 
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say truth, when 1 first saw hin^it 4as as a supposed 
incurable lunatic. I once visited I^rto Hico on some 
business connected with my prolcssion, and in a 
barbarbusly neglected asylum for t1^ insane this man 
attracted my particular notice. He had been for two 
years outrageously mad, in consequence of a severe 
brain fever. 1 proposed to take him under my care, 
and was allowed to do so without any opposition. A 
desire to test t*ie power of my art, I confess, actuated 
me to this proceeding more than any feelings of bene- 
volence, as it is one of my theories that 7io lunatic is 
incurable ; and in this instance, tny eirorts to restore 
comparative sanity have been successful. Diego, as 
you see, lias become my attendanit, and is really a 
most trustworthy and devoted creature. He is still a 
Uale amiss in the cranium— there is a jar somewhere; 
but in time I hope to remove it. To convince you, 
worthy padre, of his perfect harmlessncss, I assure 
you lie sleeps in a room inside that which 1 myself 
occupy.’ 

As the doctor gave this explanation, there was a 
triumphant mockery in his eye — too dimly visible, 
however, to s4s‘ike upon the disturbed perception of 
Father IJoboli. 'ilTff^riest tried to he satisfied with 
the story he had heard, but his trouble could not 
subside Instantaneously: to aid, however, in that 
desirable effect, he applied to his lips the goblet of 
Lachryinaj, handed to him by the idiysiciaii, and after 
one or two draughts, became a much more tranquil 
man. His eye lost its look of overwrought terror, and 
the ruddy tinge came back to the plump cheek, wdiich 
before had lost every trace of colour. 

* Signor Ivlindinger,’ he said, ‘ how is it that you fear 
not to retain this man in your service, considering he 
may one day break out a more violent lunatic than 
before? And, truly, notwithstanding your confidence 
in your art, I sliould be inclined to predict some such 
catastrophe; for metliiuks nothing but smouldering 
madness could produce an expression like that which 
1 have beheld. The eye,’ continued the padre, shud- 
dering slightly — ‘ah! that was indeed terrible. Why, 
signor, the man might w ell be taken for a jetiatore. 

I felt that ghince shoot through my marrow, and 
congeal my very blood. Would to God, worthy 
doctor, you were a believer in our holy church — then 
would it be possible to exercise on this wretched being 
the lieallng power of religion. I, signor, possess a 
reliquary, which haa in truth effected wondrous 
miracles, and this I ^lall be happy to place at your 
disposal: even with the drawback of incredulity, 1 
doubt not that it will prove beneficial.’ 

Ti!e doctor listened fitli much apparent deference, 
and thanking the good padre, professed Idinself imbued 
with much respect tow^ards tlie miraculous relies, 
although he could not, unfortunately, lay claim to 
the requisite amount of faith. At this moment, 
the 8oor opened, and Diego again appeared, i&id 
approaclxed, as if for the purpose of making some 
communication. Ills eye blazed very bright, and 
was directed tiVards the priest with an unpleasant 
stare. He seemed inclined to speak, but ins lipf 
emitted nothing more than a vague, hoarse murmur : 
his master at once comiirehendeci this rude language, 
and turning to the terrified priest, informed him that 
the message of Diego #lijSfHo ^nvey that he — tlie 
padre— was required without. The good man, hurriedly 
taking leave of his host, started up, and Sa quickly 
as possible made his way out of the house. On his ^ 
disappearance, the doctor indulged in a short sardonic 
laugh; and with an expression coldly malignant, tim- 
ing to Diego, s^d : ‘.Truly, my domestic, iliy precious 
^3ustencg nr^iies to attain to some notoriety. Here 
dm in this remote comer of the globe, taken to 

'i=Aik Jm\gn;^rdnd experiment. Holy church, in the 
pf tins co^ulent padre, ^ill, I fear, cause mo no 
all amojipt As ho directed lus eye 
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towards tlie creole, the fsatures otf the ihan l^came 
darkened with a sort of animal rage; but Ujere was 
blended with it a certain bewildered look,4is of one 
wandering in the delirium of a fever, which waj truly 
])iteous to behold. TOlh an uncertajn movement, he 
advanced towards his master, aiid emitted the same 
hoarse murmur befc*o described, llie physician looked 
scrutinisingly at his servant, as if coolly observing tho 
symptoms of a patient, ,gnd then addressing him said: 
‘Good Diego, go down to old Gianetta, who will 
doubtlcs^ be pleased with her companion. I can now 
quite dispense with your pre.sence.’ The creole moved 
mechanically to the door, mucls with Sthe same aspect 
as a dog which obeys the command of a Ifbnian creature, 
whom it feels to be a superior and controlling power. 

This Diego was doubtless a .singular and fearful 
puzzle: w'lmtever might be^lie secret connected with 
him, it w’aa known to no other than the man of science, 
who regarded him, apparently, more in the light of a 
cunning machine Llinn as a being of the same species 
with liiinsolf. It is a fact well ascertained, subsequent 
to the occurrences here narrated, that I>octor Klin- 
dinger had been known to remove suddenly from 
fArious places wdiere be had made his abode, in con- 
sequence of the attention attracted by this hateful 
creole. Half- whispered stories there were of various 
mysterious* doings bctw'cen master anci* servant, which 
made people’s blood run somew'hat «pld, and ren- 
dered the presence of the physician exRessively odious 
and repulsive. In this simple Italian village, he 
had reckoned, it seemed, on being left to follow out 
his scientific ideas in peace; but ho was wofully 
mistaken. The good folks had t^yes, ears, and tongues, 
and made up i’or their incapacity to discover the 
secret of the doctor’s art, by an amount of conjec- 
ture wliicb, if not of the most acute kind, was 
at least rich in fancy. Not many weeks had Dr 
Ivlindinger been settled in his new abode, and .already 
had his pursuits been closely watebed, and ho himself 
the subject of general inquiry. Tlie old woman whom 
he liad employed as Ids bouscfkceper, after the 4lr^s* 
day, absolutely refused to sleep in tlie house. She. 
would not, she said, rest under the same roof with 
this di^'olo creole. SVith difficiilty did the physician, 
by ample recompense, induce her to remain even 
during the day. It was not alone pecuniary considera- 
tion, liowever, which indiusjd the exccdlent Gianetta 
to do even so much. Her curiosity was strongly 
at Avork; and w hat with the desire of satisfying it, 
and the impoxtaiu;e of being in a position to do so 
more easily tnan her neighbours, |he good woman’s 
terror was sufficiently neutralised qnrt kept within due 
bounds. She had, nevertheless, stiTi need of great 
powers of endurance, for startling and fearful w’ere the 
appearance3«arouiid her. This hideous Ditgo seemed 
actually possessed of a devil. He Avas as mischievous 
as a baboon, unless under the eyes of his master, and, 
like that animal, was endowed with singular powers 
of uncouth mimicry ; he also appeared to have some 
faint perception of the faculty of humour, and in . 
several ways worried and tortured his ancient fellow- 
servant ; he w^ould s^al behind her back at times, and 
on suddenly turning round, she would catch him 
grinning diabolically, as if enjoying her terror; then 
he stoic her cates and preserves, for lie was an enor- 
mous glutton, with a maw, in fac^ which appeared as if 
it copld never be appeased. It was evident, however^ 
iwitfi all the pAuiks of Diego, that he still laboured 
under a sense 4>f restraint and inferiority ; he would 
often crouch in a corner on hearingf the voice oi^s 
master, and exhibit every symptom of the jMjSt abject 
terror. Even of Gianetta he *entettoiudd aHlort of 
apprehension, for she had only to at him some- 
what sternly, when he would sneak off wdth a subdued 
aiM drooping aspect. These were occasions, certainly, 
when he did indulge: in desperate paroxysms of -fury, ' 
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imli he WM then f intolerable to behold. Onee that" 
^lyenetle had threatened \o have him corrected by hie 
master lor some piece of thievery,, he started up and 
sprang at* her like a tiger, vvith such a desperate, 
fleodish look and howl, that tho poor dame declared 
to the doctor that xio reward would induce her to 
remain another hour iu the house.* In vain tlie Signor 
KUndinger promised, for the future, to keep such a 
Watch over the creole that^ he would never again 
venture upon such measures— in vain he injiicted on 
the offender the severest corporal punishment, still 
Gianetta's terrqj could iu nowise be allayed; she 
would not 8 tay,Jknd departed with her nerves dread- 
fully shaken, and the mystery slie had come to investi- 
gate still undiscovered. No other ancient female could 
be found to replace IvJr; so the doctor, albeit averse to 
a juvenile domestic, as be^ng likely to promote greater 
facility of intercourse between hia establishment and 
his curious neighbours, w'<as compelled to accept the 
proffered services of a certain young damsel named 
Sianco, whose glowing olive cheek and clear eye 
indicated a considerable amount of health and spirit. 
Bianca was a plump and handsome Hebe, aud the 
horrible *01^016 at first sight of her actually betrayed 
consid|rable signs of admiration : he stared and chat- 
tered until thej>oor girl becumo faint with terror; and 
it was not until the doctor had subjected liim to 
another courst^ of discipline, that he ceased his dis- 
agreeable manilhstations. 

Tlie occupation of Ilicgo w’^as solely to wait upon 
his master ; this office he performed in mucli the same 
manner w’hich one would observe in the movements of 
a well-trained monkey ; his actions seemed to be the 
result of simple instinct alone, directed into a certain 
channel by means of the controlling human agency to 
which he was subject : his attempts at speech were 
barbarous, resembling the jabber of an idiot ; but his 
master could, after sonic pains, teach him to pronounce 
many words and phrases, so us to make himself quite 
intelligible ; yet with such a voice and manner as one 
not, after all, suppose wx^rc those of a human 
creature. Sometimes it seemed not less a ' monishing to 
hear speech from Diego, than if it w^erc emitted from 
the mouth of an orang-outang, or even tlj^c most 
inferior species of monkey. 

Dr Klindinger, it was observed, had an antipathy, if 
not a feeling of positive malignity, towards liis unfor- 
tunate attendant. Cold as he now w'as, the man of 
science bore in his face the traces of intense and 
Violent passions: that icy aspect was^cvideutly the 
result of a nature«once convulsed to its centre, and at 
length, exhau 8 tei|^ of all its fire, arisen from the cuins 
of the past into the calm cold region of intellectual 
abstr^Sou* With his mysterious attendant, ^he doctor 
was frequefttly ilhut up, and loud altercatioiBa, as it w^erc, 
had been hea^ between them. ^)nce, the girl Bianca 
was intrepid enough to steal on tiptoe to the chamber 
d(^, and peep within. There she saw a strange {tight : 
the creole, apparently a corpse, lying back on a couch, 
and the doctor administering to him some liquor out 
of a phial. After a short time, the creature revived, 
and then Ihe girl heard an angi^' howl, but not cer- 
tainly proceeding from the lips of Diego ; no — it came 
aa if from another comer of the room. And now — was 
it fancy ?— a third, a shadowy presence as it seemed, 
hovered above the pair. The girl might be mistaken, 
for she could not see. quite distinctly. A crewing 
sensation of terror at length overcame her, and she 
to betake herself immediatelsr to the lower 
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aoout imdsummer, and as Father Boboh 
^apvremriung frq^a distant mission, he had occasion 
j^pasa hy the apaluded residence of Dr Klindinger. 
; ^ . evening had begun to set in, and the padm 
from some serious apprehensions as he 
'the mysterious premises. There was a 


large garden adjoining the cottage, dork with tall yews 
and myrtles, and liaving a wil^rness of rich fiowers 
now trailing around, half wild from, neglect. In this 
garden, the priest heard the unskilful tinkle of a 
guitar, accompanied by a strange hoarse voice ; then a 
slight rustle, and at length the words * Padre- Boboli, 
Padre Boboli P pronounced with a chuckling accent. 
All at once, the licad of the qreole was seen to emerge 
from the shade of the trees, and appea^over the slight 
enclosure of the garden, looking out with a grotesquely 
horrible grin at the unhappy priest. Ho seemed 
mischievously inclined, but at this moment the doctor 
was heard in a Iqud voice to summon * Diego.’ The 
creole instantly retreated, and the padre was not slow 
in hastening in abotlier direction. He had received a 
serious friglit, from the efiects of which he actually 
became yi. In his sick-chamber he requested the 
attendi^ce of Dr Klindinger, and was in due time 
waited upon by the physician. 

‘Are you aware, Signor Doctor,’ said the padre, 

‘ that my present illness has been actually caused by 
the sudden and threatening appearance of your creole 
last evening ? Doctor, doctor ! why dc/^'ou persist in 
allowing that horrible being t/^ove at liberty; .and 
thus perhaps endanger the life and reason of many 
persons ? You will infallibly bring upon yourself the 
censures of the church and the autliority of the law. 
He should be at once confined in some safe asylum, or 
evil will undoubtedly come of the affair.’ 

‘ I protest, reverend padre,’ said the doctor, ‘ you are 
unnecessarily alarmed. My servant is incapable of 
committing any dangerous deed, unless on some serfims 
provocation, or when injudiciously treated. I allow 
him sometimes to walk in that garden for the necessary 
air and exercise: it is the only spot he can seek for 
that purpose, since our worthy villagers would certainly 
stone him wore he seen outside the bounds of my 
residence. His sudden appearance before you, Signor 
Padre, was simply a token of recognition, perhaps of 
reverence ; for be it known to you, that this man liad 
been, as 1 understand, before his unfortunate madness, 
a devout and zealous Homan Catholic.’ 

‘ Say you so, indeed ? ’ replied the priest, * Then, of 
a truth, the poor wretch must have meant to solicit 
my ghostly ministration in some wMy. I would he M’’cro 
not so horrible, and I would certainly impart to him 
all the consolation in my pow-cr. As it is, however, I 
cannot overcome the terror I feefc at the sight of him : 
it is unaccountable, inexplicable,’ said tlio puzzled 
padre. 

‘It may be,’ said the doctor, ‘that after a, space 
Diego will be so far advanced t(Kv'ards perfect sanity, as 
to lose in some measure this expression, which seems 
to have so strange an effect upon your revereuco. It 
was produced, I have no doubt, by the poor wTctch’s 
gross ill-treatment in that miserable asylum jirotu 
whence he v^as rescued by me. It is simply the 
effect of suffering and terror, reverend padre, and will, 
in all probability, fade away by deg]:ee 8 out of his 
countenance.’ * 

I The padre appeared more composed at this sugges* 
tioii; and after receiving a prescription at the hands 
of the physician, allowed him to take his departure 
homewards. 

Some dayst after the attendance of the phyriclan 
upon Fatlier Boboli, it was understood in the village 
that Dr Klindinger had asked and obtained permissloii ' 
^to remove his present abode to an ancient mansion 
in the vicinity, for many years unoccupied, and now in 
some degree a ruin. The flickering Ikht of a torch 
fell upon the figures of the pale ptfkiaa and 
servant as they entered the gloomy porwli:^^ 
ness of the night. The giant pines and larcli&^ 0 ])^> 
and mowed to each other with faint whilfliiirof^^ 
stranger adyent4han thisc old walls had ev^ witnCs^ 
before. Mystery and horror were now Witb^ 
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so said each leafy tongue to the4ow vinds which stole | 
on hurtiedly to hear the story. 

The old castello was, in truth, remote and desolate 
enough to Secure the new inmates fiom all intrusion : 
thither none of the villagers ever ventured. Year by 
year had the sculptured lions above the gateway 
frowned grimly down upon vacancy and silence, and 
the uiscoloured and fungh-clothed walls been unwarnied 
by any human breath. In the neglected garden, a 
w*hite marble fountain sent up its melancholy song to 
tlfe sky out of the graceful ruins of its beauty ; the 
broken figures of faun and dryad lay on tbo ground, 
wreathed ,^.with the flowering crcepgrs wdiich overran 
the ftrumbling structure. One statue only remained 
perfect— that of the rural Pan, whose ludicrous deform- 
ity contrasted strangely with the sad loneliness of 
the surrounding scene. In this abode of ^departed 
grandeur had the doctor and his servant iiow^esidcd 
for many weeks, uninterrupted save by the daily visits 
of Bianca in her character as superintendent of the 
household. She, poor damsel, was rather ill at ease, 
for besides the chilling solitude of the castello, which 
could not but iHisejipsuperstitious fancies in her head, 
she had also to coiitefewith the disagreeable attentions 
of Signor Diego. He haunted her footsteps persevor- 
^ ingly, but yet in a timid, sneaking way, as if still 
fearfiil of punishment. It was inexpressibly rejmlsive 
to her to behold this being, wearing all the outward 
attributes of humanity, imbued with all the fulness of 
life, yet wanting, apparentl}", its liighcst and most 
precious element. He would sit for hours in a corner 
of the room, with his peculiar vacant stare, and mut- 
tering from time to time some unintelligible gibberisb. 
There seemed really to be no spiritual link connecting 
his nature with that of tlio human family— no mental 
affinity of any kind. Some fatal but indefi liable want 
was there, wliicli deprived him of any place in the scale 
of his species. On the brute creation he appeared to 
have the same repulsive etrect; the house-dog shrank 
from his touch with dismay, as if, by its instinct, it 
recoguisod a thing anomalous in creation. There 
were moments when Diego knew absolute gaiety. He 
! grew' horribly frolicsome, and then his degradation w'as 
I more painfully apparent : lie w'ould dance, and caper, 
and w’hoop after a hearty meal — the very realisation 
of the mere human animal. Many of tlie low'cr 
passions were strongly developed in him, an<l looked 
out wdth fearful distiijctness from those perfect and 
chiseled features. He could exhibit a strong degree 
of envy and jealousy upon occasions of a kind perfectly 
idcn^cgl w'ith those passions in the inferior animals. 
He positively abhorred tlie sight of a handsome young 
fellow whom he had seen sometimes rather lovingly 
caress the fair Bianca outside the latticed window^, 
and who generally contrived to see lier once, at least, 
in ev^ry week. He certainly possessed strong acqui- 
sitive propensities, for the jingling and sparkling of 
some gold^pieces which he once beheld so wrought 
upon him, that, jie instantly darted upon the treasure, 
and was with much difficulty deprived of it. All these 
frailties did, like so many rank weeds, flourish luxuri-^ 
antiy in the nature of the unhappy Diego ; but they 
w^e none which ore not indigenous to the material 
soli of humanity. Sacred is the thought that to this 
source alone is to be attributed the empii^ of that evil 
by which our world is darkened and disfigured — finite 
in its nature as the corporeal frame f^om whence it 
sprangj so must all evil one day dissolve Und perish, 
leaving that soul which is incapable of pollution free 
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direction of the old castello, though, 
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»i«rtinent in which tliis strange doctor^ 


I am informed, pursues his diabolical studies,* then 
might I hope for some ray of light whereby toAiscover 
the mystery.* But«vain w^as that wish. Dr Jfnndinger’s 
was a Bluebeard chamber, into which no* being but 
himself ever dared tef enter, and wl4Tch was always 
secured in his absence beyond the possibility of access. 
Had the w'orthy pSdre been able to accomplish his 
wishes, he might certainly have made strange diseb^ 
veries. Among the multifarious papers of the pliysi- 
cian, mapy speculations might be seen by which the 
1 man of orthodoxy w'ould have been doubtless puzzled. 

I Here were curious thoughts on the ijature of matter 
and spirit, w'ild and improbabTe to thp last degree. 
In the fragments of an old journal were those extra- 
vagant ideas: ‘It is h.ardly possible to suppose that 
life and the soul are not two distinct principles ; that 
life docs not exist indcpeudeiilly of the soul, and 
might continue to exist even were it deserted by the 
spiritual essence— the soul calmly informing tlie mortal 
structure, yet infusing not what vve call vitality. This 
last it is which acknowledges the might of the sharp 
dagger and the subtile poison. Were the connection, 
^len, dissolved between soul and body, it is my aim 
to demonstrate that I, Arnold von EbhrensAeih, might 
still, by the grand power of that science whosp wor- 
shipper 1 lyn, maintain the vital principle within that 
mortal frame.’ 

Other memoranda there were, evidently relating to 
the early life of the writer— the history of a dreadful 
wrong, written in words of scorching fire. There had 
been a. tragedy, such as men talk of with pale cheek 
and faltering tongue : a woniMu, young and beautiful, 
the adored of her husband, had been the victim of 
unlawful passion, even in the first May morn of wedded 
life. Under the lurid sky of that Indian island, fato 
had laid upon three persons lier iron grasp ; there where 
the gorgeous flower droops and dies from the rich ful- 
ness of its own beauty, and the yellow snake coils in 
the rank luxuriance of the forest. Then came ah hour 
of vengeance and of blood. But wrongs there are for 
which blood cannot atone, for which men would glWSiy^ 
follow' the destroyer into the shadows of eternity. 
‘Yes,* said the record, ‘men say I am avenged*, but 
'well ca^ this heart feel that for me it is no atonement 
— for me, over whose head the vast universe has reeled 
.md crumbled into ruins — whom the passions of the 
fiery gulf have bhasted with their thunder : the flame 
which before shot through my veins, is now become 
a subtile, deadly poison. I am cold — cold. Now for 
my purpose, \w thou my handmaid, great goddess of 
science ! * It rambled on again : ‘ AmJLtlien successful ? 
Mosttnect, in sooth, is thy conditio* cj being, 0 man of 
merciless and brutal passion. Here grovel in the dust 
at my feqt— crawl as ii serpent: thou shalt drink t6 

the dregs of Aisery and debasement Obnie, then, 

impalpable thing! — ^ome and mourn over thy vile 
habitation. It fsthe subtile torture I designed. It may 
be helUsh, be it so— but it is revenge. Hero it lives and 
glows, a portion of the fiery tortures of mine own soui. 
Ah ! there is an irresistible fascination, a fatal neces- ; 
sity, full of misery and despair, by which men ar^ 
hurried on as surely as by the inteiisest longing of the 
heart after happiness and rest. Strange it is that; the 
strongest and most ungovernable impulses of humanity, 
instead of pleasure, involve only pain. . . . . Is tins 
the end, then, of those dreams so pure and lofty in their 
aim Now, now alone, wandering through the vast 
^solitudes of space, in that awful self-containment which 
overleaps for ev*r the bounding-line of mortality.’ 

But out of this chaos of faded and crumpled mahn^ 
scripts, it would, however, have j|een rathQiMM^c^^ 
task even for the prying eyes^ Boboli to J>Ut 

together an intelligible or connected wtOry; it would 
scarcely have done more than to whet his curiosity 
to a very acute point, and fill his mind with ideas 
of vague horror. Bettor far for the worthy padre' that 
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liis IfUnd (Thoiild lever grasp those evidences of an 
'■ x>:y^erwriMght and unhappy,, nature. 

Itwa?%te ono autumn night w}ien Dr Klindinger 
retire^ to ffis antiquated sleeping-apartment, lit only 
by a single lani^. Pacing up asid down, the physician 
found himself suddenly standing opposite a huge, half- 
dimmed jo'iirror, with a curious *franie of arabesque 
devices, where his iigure was fully reflected ;■ wliile, at 
the same time, it was reprq(liiced upon the opposite 
wall in dark and gigarvtic sliadow. The sight seemed 
to call up a disagreeable sensation, for the gazer turned 
away with a shrinking and uneasy gesture. There 
was something ffidescrthably spectral in the aspect of 
that triad gnmp — those hollow, flashing eyes, that 
bloodless check and lip, appearing with awful fidelity 
in the dim and sil^mt mirror, the faint outline on 
floor and w'all imaging j|prtU more appropriately still 
this idea of iinpalpahic spirit ; so tlic three figures 
Stood, until tliere might have well risen up in the mind 
of the physician a strange confusion of ideas regartling 
the identity of the elusive aiici impalpable ego. Then 
his thoughts vround on and on ; and lie, the man of 
intellect and science, wlio had delved and Avandered 
through* nil the intricacies of being, and snatch?!! 
therctfom secrets dark and dread, now stood vainly 
and franticly, as of old, seeking for that ^j^reat central 
point to w’hich the might of mind ever nsiiires, yet can 
never, in mortality, hope to attain. Put this man, 
even within il\% narrow whirling circle of the human, 
had ho not with desperate hand seized upon the 
operative power of nature, and profanely wrested its 
prerogatives to his own wrong purposes! The occult 
and daring investigations of the physician tended not 
in the direction of that golden track which leads to 
tile kiioM'lcdge and development of the harmonies of 
creation, which is the end and aim of a philosophy 
holy and wise ; but rather, for his heavier curse, in that 
false path of discordancy and opposition, by wliich 
the springs of the great machinery are disordered and 1 
broken. 

Wtefter a short space, Dr Klindinger turned a'lvay, aiid 
. opening a cabinet of inlaid ebony, took fr .n it a little 
phial filled with a beautiful vernnlion liquor, clear and 
pure as the loveliest rose diamond : he remo^'ed the 
stopper, and an odour so e.\quisite filled the apartment 
that it might well seem as if wafteil from the bowers of 
the primal Eden. IIo poured a few drops into a iittle 
cup of crystal water, and entering an inner apartment, 
approached a coucli, upon which lay the motionless 
figure of the creole: he lay in a paififul and rigid 
attitude, and it {quid scarcely he ascertained whetlier 
indeed he slept, oj was not locked in the clasp oft some 
hideous cataleptic death. The old expresBion was still 
on the face, the paleness of whicii was so iii^nse that 
one could aiot but gaze with awe, questisuiing wdtliin 
himself whether here vrero not Jiefore him tlie silent 
and deserted abode of a departed intelligence. The 
physician stooped over the couch, and gently poured 
through the half-open lips of itsxiccupant a portion of 
the red and perfumed liquor. There was an instant 
movement— 'the eyes gradually opened, and the frame 
became instinct with life. The (p-eole starteii up with 
a convulsive movement, and gazed upon the doctor 
with that look so often described in all its strange and 
undefinable horror^ 

* Of a verity,’ exclaimed the physician, with a hoarse 
laugh, ‘ why, old bimou Magus could not have ddlie it 
better, neither could the great A IbertiA himself. Ahl*^'' 
in lower tones, ‘ they worked nat, after all, as I 
have done, those princes of the crucible and furnace.* 

, in the room, hovering 

with ^nneateiiingf^ ovei;the couch of the creole. This 
%ahftpe darkiwnd shadowy, bearing in every linea- 
\ ]ail0Ut:li fearfully exact likeness to the mysterious Diego ’ 
and dislinet indeed, yet with a 
dissimiisjity. Could it be imagined 


that the earthly and Regraded form of the creole had 
actually put on the lucid robe of immortality, leaving 
behind all the grossness of the mortal frame, then 
could this Strang apparition be easily realised; but 
there still lay tTie half-recumbent figure of Diego, 
looking convulsively upward, and seeming to claim a 
certain affinity to the shape which hovered above. The 
physician regarded the dual iggures with an expression 
somewhat approaching to awe, and yet with a mixture . 
of defiance and evil passion impossible to describe. 
The shadow seemed ever and anon to emit cries «of 
despair; in its lineaments were depicted unutterable 
misery and pain, yet mingled with a sort of sad and 
majestic subliniity. ‘Torment me not!’ it was. heard 
to gay. ‘ Ijet the hour of forgiveness cornel Thou and 
I shall meet again!* Gazing down on the horrible 
aai)ect of the creole, it seemed to writhe with agony. 
Face yfr Va(!e now stood the two, looking fixedly on 
each other with frenzy nameless and unknown ; then 
the voice sounded no more; the shadowy presence 
fiuled into air, and with a sigh of relief the physician 
walked slowl}' away. 

Some days after this inexplicable seene, as Padre 
Boboli was walking in his caaffiCK from the church, 
he saw outside the humble liotel of the village a 
party of travellers, wlio seemed seeking for a further 
mode of conveyance on their journey. Just a?., the 
padre was about to accost one of the group, he saw 
crossing the narrow pathway the tall figure of Dr 
Klindinger. As he approached, one of tlie travellers, 
a man of noble and distinguished air, started hack 
with a look of amazement and terror, as if he chuLd 
not trust tlie evidence of his senses. The doctor, on 
his part, seemed not less startled ; he paused, changed 
colour, and finally w-alked on with hurried steps. The 
gentleman approached the priest, and said in a very 
agitated voice: 

‘May 1 beg, Signor Padre, that you will give me 
some information with regard to the person whom I 
have just now^ seen — that tall roan who has so quickly 
disa|>peared ? ’ 

‘Certainly, signor,’ said the padre. ‘That is our 
resident physician, J>r Klindinger, a stranger who some 
time since settled mysteriously in our locality. He is 
a singular man,’ continued the padre, ‘ as you, 'sigiior, 
might easily learn were I to tell you all I know of 
him.’ 

‘Dr Klindinger!* said the stranger. ‘Ah» truly, 
good padre, you arc mistaken; that undoubtedly is 

not But,* continued he, ‘I do not wish td say 

more on this subject.* • ■ 

‘ Truly'^, signor,’ said the reverend father impatiently, 

* it would be desirable that you sboiild, if possible, give 
every information in your power relative to the said 
Dr Klindinger. There are strange rumours abroad 
with regard to liim and his creole servant— that diabo- 
lical being ! And meihiiiks it would be more conmteive 
to the benefit of our rustic community had the said 
Dr Klindinger i»ever been seen amongjt us.' 

‘ Creok servant, did you say ?* questioned the gentle- 
tnan. ‘How extraordinary!* He thought for a tow 
moments with evident terror, and then turning to the 
priest, said : ‘ Good padre, as I and my fellow-travellen 
intend remaining here for the night, I shall, if you 
condescend tq wait upon us, communicate to you all I 
know of ^is so-called Dr Klindinger.’ 

The priest called at the appointed hour, was received 
by the stranger, and then a very singular uarra^ve 
came to be related. 

‘Vie, Signor Padre, whom you cal|[ i)r Klindinger, 
was once known by the name of*Artiold von Kbhren* 
stein, a man famous for his devotednesi cauie 

of science. Going to one of the West Indi 
he there met a young and lovely gbl^ ^hd, 
married, and wbo was Vutned by the base pamfibn vii 
certain Signor Aionao do Castro^ k iSpwah <cl;eo: 


OHAMBEES’S JOUmAt. 


vho bad been a discarded lover« A terrible revenge 
was tikken by the frantic husband. Hate seemed to 
have transfdl'med Arnold von Bblirenstoin into a fiend : 
he murdered, barbarously murdered this man, and 
immediately disappeared from the island, taking with 
him the botJy of his enemy.* 

‘How, signor?* said the priest with starting eyes; 

‘ what do you say ? — toojt with him the body of the 
creole ? * , 

‘ Ay, truly, reverend padre, did he ; but for what j 
purpose is not understood.* 

The countenance of the priest grew deadly pale ; he 
muttered and crossed himself, the very picture of the 
most extreme and abject fear. ‘ O signor, signor ! 
this is dreadful ! ’ 

‘ Explain, good padre,* said the gentleman. 

‘Did I not tell you, signor, that tlie doctor J|iad with 
him a creole servant — a horrible, hideous being, who 
is the plague of every one around liim ? ’ 

Tlie stranger listened, lialf curiously, half fearfully, as 
if with some hidden thought, which, however, assumed 
, no distinct sliapc. The priest went on. 

‘Signor, havskyou seen, ever seen this creole who 
was m urdered ? ’ 

‘ Yes, good padre ; he was a man of remarkable 
appearance — handsome in an eminent degree.* 

Thgt evening the padre contrived, by means of 
Bialma, to introduce the stranger into the garden of 
the doctor’s residence, where Diego was listlessly 
wandering np and down- The creole v’cnt on, pacing 
slowly, then turned round, and revealed fully to the 
'behoWers the <*ntiro horror of his hideous visage*. The 
stranger uttered a terrible cry, and fell at length 
totally insensible to the ground. At this moment, 
attracted by the noise, appeared the pale face of Dr j 
Klindinger, who beheld with dismay tlie spectacle j 
before liini, whereby be felt convinced the mystery | 
of his life had been, by some strange accident, 
discovered. 

Next morning, tlie lifeless body of Diego was fou-id 
carefully disposed upon a couch, bearing no trace of 
its former frightful expression. Of Dr Klindinger, 
notwithstanding the most rigorous search made for 
him in all directions, no farther intelligence could be 
ever after obtained; but lie assuredly left behind him 
recollections, which could not easily be effaced, of both 
himself and bis creole servant Diego. 


‘THE PIKE, SIK.’ 

Was there ever anything so absurd as a turnpike ? 
You stot on a summer pleasure-excursion - sunshine, 
ipirth, anticipations of the pleasant jiienic, perhaps 
secret hopes of the smiles of one of the fair constituents 
of tlie party : all is rattle ami glee. Before getting a 
mile om you are arrested by a gate, and a surly Cerberus 
attending it. ‘ The pike, sir.* It is not a great sum 
you have to pay — but wdiat a time for paying any thing! 
What a squirt <^f cold w^ater it throw^s in upon the 
steam of hilarity 1 Or say you are setting out on an 
unavoidable winter-journey, outside of some sort of‘ 
yeliicle^gloved, great-coated, muffled up, to meet the 
inclemency of the day — hands thrust in somewhere, to 
keep them warm. Every few miles, you come to a toll, 

' wliere all your mufillngs have to be undone, in order to 
get at the shilling which carries you through i Could 
a petty tax be levied in a more harassing way ? Ten 
payments, perhaps, in one day. Surely it it the very 
perfection of incommodioiisness for the subject. 

*• The public taxes are raised by a machinery W'hfch 
costs, we belie ve^ about three per cent, oi the sum 
exacted, suppose we were to be visited every day 
for fifteeupence of house or window duty, what would 
percenlkgibof cost be then ? That would assuredly 
it yeigr of raising a hoqse or window 

precisfiiJy tlie plan we take fmf 


raising the tax required to keep* roads in impair. 
Every six or seven miles,! and every where 'at the 
borders of a county’-, we set down a manJm sL small 
house by the wayside, to exact from each waVellsr the 
portion of tax for the 1i)rief space of Aad over which 
he has to travel before he comes to another officer of 
the same kind. We give ourselves the cumber of 
satisfying perhaps half-a-dozen collectors for one species 
of tax in a single day. A^nd all these men, of course, 
have to l^e supported. Everybody, of course, wdshes 
them— any wlierc ; but they must all, nevertheless, 
make a living by their wretched idle tr^idc. 

In a moderate-sized county in ^cotlafu^ (Forfarshire) 
there arc forty^onc such tax-shops, eacli witli its tax- 
man. The whole moripy annually collected by the 
trustees, on jui average of three! recent years, was 
L.9731, or L.237 per toll. »Think of keeping up a 
man with a wife and family to collect so ‘small a 
sum ! Why, he must have at least a fourth, if not a 
third more, to himself, for his trouble. The cost of 
collecting of Ibis tax appears to be fully iwentij-five 
per cent. It is perfectly nfoiistrous. 

^Wbat stamps tbe plan with a p(‘cnliarly barbarous 
character, is the ]>rinciple at the bottom of Jit.* Tolls, • 
it api)ears, are established in one district solelj^with 
a view to tax another. ‘ At the bes|,* says a late | 
report for horfarshire, ‘ it [ the system] is a device by 
which one county or district is (*nabl(J to throw a 
portion of the expense of its roads upon its neighbours, 
.while these neighbours in their turn adopt of necessity 
the same expensive machinery to tax others. If a 
correct debtor-and-creditor accn)unt could be mrnle up 
for the whole country, shewing, on the one band, the 
receipts deri ved from through- Iraffic, and, on the other, 
the expense of keeping up toll-liouses find bars, and 
Iiaying tacksmen, it is thought tliat the latter would 
nearly' neutralise the former. A district might tlms 
shew' that it gained L.IOOO from their neiglrbours at 
an expense of L.800, leiiving a balance of L.200 in its 
favour, while their neighbours might shew a similar 
I)rofit. But it is quite clear that Biere is here"hii* 
immense loss to the general community.* The system 
reminds us of the illustration given a great many years 
ago for^ pam])hlct of worthy old Perronet Thomson 
on the corn-laws, representing the monkeys of Exeter 
Ciiange all striving to filch from each other’s pans, and 
destroying a large' proportion of the entire food of tho 
party in tho process. 

How strange it seems that a system so preposterous 
should have hc*n fully exposed upw'arda of ten years 
ago,* should linve tlieu been the «jibject of much 
discussion, and generally admitted #o -be bad, and yet 
should still survive ! 

TRUTHFULNESS IN WORKS OF ART.f 

• 

At a performance in the theatre of , one of the 

scenes ,w'as an oval edifice in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, in which were painted several spectators in the 
position of looking at the representation below. Many : 
of the real spectators in tlie pit and boxes were dis- 
pleased with the idea* of a subject so unreal and so 
improbable being placed before them. On this point, 
the following conversation took place between the 
artist wdio painted the scene and one of the spec- 
tators : — 

Spdtator, I cannot comprehend on what grounds 
^ou can defend such a representation. 

ArtisL I still #iink I shall be able do so to ysojjyf 
salislaction. When you go to a theatre, do you expect 
that evcrydbiiig which you are gpinjg to be 

true and real ? • 


• In an able Irdsatiap, entitled BoaA i2e/bm, by Mr W. Pagan* 
Cupar-Fifo, 

t Translated f^om the works of Goethe. 




do ifot; but what X do expect is, that 
eveuryl^g shall mm true aurl real. 

Tfeon me, my friend, if I deny you that. I 
tnain/ain wat you do not expect any such thing. 

Sp. Well, tfe really is strdnge. If the spectator 
did not wish everything that is represented at least to 
seem true and real, why shouhr the painter take so 
much trouble to draw every line strictly in accordance 
with the rules of perspective and to represent every 
object to perfection ? •Why should there be so much 
pains taken, so much money expended, to keep true 
to the costume 4 )f the times to Avhich tlie spectator is 
to be transferred ? ^Why do we consider him the 
greatest actor who expresses feelings most truly, -whose 
speech, attitude, and mien approach nearest to the 
truth — who, in fact, carries illusion so far that *wo 
imagine we sec the rcalitir, and not merely an imitation 
of it? 

ArL You express your feelings very w^ell, hut it is 
more difficult than you perhaps imagine to know 
clearly what you feel. What will you say if T tell 
you that theatrical representations never seem triie^ but 
that they have only a semblance of truth ? 

Sp. Tott draw a fine distinction between Avoros, 
wbicl^ indeed seems to me to be merely an equivo- 
cation. , , 

Art. When wo speak of mental effects, we cannot 
choose our w^ds too nicely ; and I think an equivo- 
cation of this kind indicates that, being unable to 
state clearly whot our inward feeling is, we endeavour, 
to answ'er the question at once from two points of 
view by using expressions of a double meaning. 

Sp. Be it so. But I would wish you to explain 
your meaning by examples. 

Art. Kothing w'ill be easier. When you go to the 
Opera, is it not a real perfect enjoyment to you? 

Sp. One of the most perfect that I know, if every- 
I thing is in accordantje. 

Art. But -vi'hen you hear that the people ov the 
stage meet sinffirtg^ that they greet each other siugimj^ 
tlRft they sing the letters they receive, < xpress their 
love, tlieir hatred, all their passions in songs, that they 
fight singing, and die singing — can you say that th(5 i 
whole representation, or a part of it, seems /^.rue, or 
, that it even has a semblance of truth ? 

Sp. I must confess, if I consider it that wav, I 
uannot say that I tliink the representation true. 

Art, And j^et you will allow you derive real enjoy- 
ment from it ? 

Sp. 1 cannot deny it. It is true, Ir remember the 
time when peop/e used to ridicule operas on account 
of their gross irppsobabilities ; but I also know*lhat I 
nevertheless always derived great pleasure from it, and 
that I derive more and more through tlw? progress 
we have xfiade in operatic performances. • 

Art. Bo you, then, even in an ppera, find the illusion 
perfect? 

Sp. Illusion 1 Well, I do not think I would iwe that 
expression ; and yet it is a kind of illusion, at least 
something very nearly related to it. 

Art. Might you not say that it is a forgetting of 
yourself; you feel charmed ? • 

Sp. I have felt so in many instances. 

Art. Can you point out to me under what circum- 
stances this has happened ? 

Sp. It is difficult to say, but I think I felt^most 
charmed when everything presented the gftatest 
harmony. •] 

. In those .cases, did the perfoifnance present a I 
perfect harmony within itself, or w^as it the harmony 
df ^H^SM^xmanco vith some other work of nature ? 

UndCubtecHy the. harmony of the piece within 


JpiArb But you will allow that harmony to have been 
Pw: Decidedly^ sOi- 


Art. We just nowidenied to operas a kind of truth- 
fulness ; we said that what was there imitated was. not 
represented in a probal)te manner; but *can you deny 
to an opera thvt inner truth which arises from the 
harmony of a work of art ? 

I Sp. A good opera creates a little world for itself, in 
which everything is done according to certain, laws, 
and which ought to be judge/i by its own rules. 

Art. Perfectly correct. And does it*not follow from 
this that there is a vast diflerenco between what is true 
to art and what is true to nature ? and that an artist 
should not, indeed must not, endeavour to give his 
w'orks the appe.'up.nce of -works of nature ? 

Sp. And yet very often works of art do appear to u.s 
like works of na ture. 

Art. So they do ; but I venture to say that it is 
only to .the unediuiated spectator they appear like 
w'orks^oi nature. The artist certainly esteems this 
kind of admirers likewisi% but he knows they are 
only of the lowest grade. Such an admirer will be 
contented as long as tlie artist descends to his low 
degree of appreciation, but he wdll never be able to 
raise himself with the artist, an^follbw him in the 
lofty flights of his genius. 

Sp. The idea is strange, but I do not dislike it. 

Art, You would dislike it, if you did not yourself 
stand upon a liigher degree of education. .. 

Sp. You say tlien, only to the uneducated, works of 
art appear as w orks of nature. 

Art. Precisely so. ,Bo you remember the birds that 
flew up to the clierrics painted by the great master of 
antiquity? *’ 

Sp. I do ; and does not this circumstance prove that 
the fruit must have been excellently painted ? 

Art. Not at all; on the. contrary, it proves to me that 
these admirers W'ere true sparrow-s. 

Sp. And yet 1 surely could not lielj) considering such 
a painting excellent. 

Art. I w'ill tell you an instance of more modern 
date. A celebrated n.aturalist had among his domestic 
animals a monkey, which he missed one day, and which, 
after a long search, lie found in his library. The 
animal was sitting on the floor, and had spread round 
him the illustrations belonging to- a new work on 
natural history. The professor approached with a 
smile at the literary taste of his companion ; but -vi'hat 
was his surprise and vexation when he found that the 
monkey had torn out and eaten up all the beetles he 
could find in the w-^ork I 

Sp. Your story is, at all events, amusing. 

Art. And applicable too, [ hope. You would, of 
course, not think of comparing these illustrations with 
the w ork of so great an. artist as the painter of the 
cherries ? 

Sp. Certainly not. 

^Art. But you will reckon the monkey amopg the 
uneducated admirers. 

Sp. And among the greedy ones besides. This 
reflection leads me to a strange ide«. Should it be 
that the uneducated require a work of art to be 
Natural, for the very purpose of being able to enjoy 
it in a natural, and frequently unworthy manner ? ' 

A 1 am entirely of that opinion. ^ 

Sp. And you think that an artist would humble 
himself by cideavouring to produce this effect ? 
rf. I «am perfectly convinced of it. » ; 

Sp. But tell me this : you were polite enough to 
place me kbove the uneducated lovers of art ; why, 
th^n, does an excellent work of art appear to me as a . 
work of nature? ' 

Art. Because it harmonises with your better nature, , 
because it is supernatural, but not iinnatiftal. An 
excellent work of art is a production ^ ^e bumaa, ; 
mind, and so far it is also a work of naiEtire. But in 
combining divided Individ ualities, pr^enting even 

the commonest objects in their uUnWim^rtanoe and 




digitity, it is above flature; It itfust be appreciated by 
a iriind formed and educated Jin harmony, and such a 
mind will nmi excellence and perfection, wherever he 
meets with them, in accordance witluhis nature. The 
common beholder has no idea of this, he looks upon a 
work of art as upon an article found in the market- 
place ; but the true lover of art does not only see the 
truthfulness of the imitation, but also the excellences 
of the subject itself, the ingenuity of the combination, 
and the supernatural beauty in tlie little world of art: 

feels that he must raise himself with the artist in 
order to enjoy his work, he feels that he must leave 
the world of common things, dwell ,with the work of 
art, contemplate i^ repeatedly, and so create for 
himself a higher life. 

Sj). I feel the truth of what you say, and have 
often felt similar impressions. But metliink^we have 
strayed too far from the subject that gave rise* to our 
conversation. You wished to convince me that the 
painted spectators in the scene of our opera were per- 
fectly admissible, but I do not yet see how you have 
done this. 

Art. Portunif^*l|l^|ho same opera will be repeated 
to-night; will you be tfi; the performance? 

Sp. 1 shall not deny myself that treat. 

Art. And the painted spectators? 

Spm Will not scare mo away, since I consider myself 
rather better than a sparrow. 

Art. Well, then, iny friend, I have certainly gained 
my point. 

_ 

OUK POKKIGN JtELATlOJSrS. 

Wr. have the privilege, or esteemed it so until lately, 
of living in one of the pleasantest spots of the plea- 
santest country in the world. Our village of Uiversrnect 
has nothing but picturesque dwellings in it, although 
not two of them arc alike ; and Ijcre is Seaview Cottage 
upon the very brink of the beach, and in a line witii 
the little pier-head, very elegantly hut strongly built 
uf flint-stone — as it has need to be when the nor’-easters 
set this way — willi a stone-balcony running round the 
upper story, from which there is a grand view of llie 
high white cliffs about St Bride’s in Wales, the green 
■Glasnorgan Mountains, and the crowded Channel ; and 
at night a no less interesting one of moving lights at 
sea and stationary liglits on dangerous rocks and at 
the mouths of narrow harbours. Tiiere is Marine Villa, 
with its union-jack Upon the lawn in front, a boat 
stuck up on end for a sipnmer-honse, and walks behind 
that run zigzag up the cliff. Then, as we get more 
inland by some fifty yards, there is, close by the 
stream, Bridge Hall, a four-roomed little doll-s house 
of a place, with a flight of steps down to tlie water’s 
€dge,«and a little maid upon them always washyig 
dishes ; then Hose Bower, whose lattice windows 
can scarcely be shut for the wliite and red blossoms 
tliat will push tbeir fragrant flices witliin ; and then — 
one, two, three, yes, flftlily — there is MToodbine Lodge, 
in magnificent grounds of its own, nearly half an acre} 
with honeysuckle, and woodbine, imd sweetbrier run- 
ning riot all over the place, as thougli Mrs Pairseat did 
not keep a gardener — which she does in common with 
ourselves and the rector— working for each of us on 
alternate days; sixthly, comes our own dear darUng 
hbine, ‘ the Fishery, * which from the east looks down 
upon the river, and from the south rljfht up the 
^wooded gorge over the Ivy Bridge and the salmon 
weir to Lillie’s Leap, that great dark pool among *the 
i^adows, where the cavaliar lady drowned herself 
when lift lover married some other pretty young 
i^rsoii-^s was tiio custom, it seems, in the Stuart 
times. PfQifir those of our upper windows which look 
northward, wo the Channel through. 

of the heather and 


the finest air in Devonshire, you iKave only to 'climb 
the hill behind the house to get it. ‘Henriett^’-^that's 
me — ‘Henrietta aWays gets prosy over Ib^scenery,' 
my brother says ; and, indeed, 1 do like^o dilate a 
little about the Fisher^ and Kiversme^, I*il own ; the 
very street is so chaijpiing in its quaintness and irregu- 
larity — here a bow-window and there a bay,*Rnd here 
again the simplest little diamond panes, through which 
you can scarcely see whaS is for sale inside. Kivers- 
meet is pot London, to be sbre, nor Paris, but it 
supplies all we can require ; and as for scenery !— 
well, until Cousin Clara and hej* niece came down to 
stay with us last niontli, I thought scenery peer- 
less. They had been on the continent exactly a year; 
but one w^ould have thought, to hear them, they were 
some of those unliappy foreigners whose mission 
it is to prophesy, with suck infallible accuracy, the 
date of Perfidc Albion’s downfall, and to underrate 
every excellence she boasts. ‘ 0 my dear Henrietta,’ 
said Clara, the instant her arms were off my neck 
at our first meeting, and the kissing was over — 
‘we’ve got so much to ftjll you that I don’t know 
ilj^iere to begin ; we’ve had such a delightful year, , 
such a charming expedition! Italy, AwstVia, the 
Ionian Islands, Greece, Constantinople, Switzerland, 
and Prance, (but that’s nothing)! !Nicp place you’ve 
got licre; but you must not expect us to admire 
En^Hah 8 i;encr 3 % after what we’ve been fised to. Must 
she, Charlotte?’ 

Cliarlutte, lier niece, is a round piece of luggage, 
with a single sentence attaching to her by way of 
address, w'hicb she exhibits very good-naturedly when- 
ever si)okcn to— ‘I’m sur I don no, auntie.’ The 
rest of lier labels — for she liad some others before she 
started, I know — have been torn off and utterl)’ lost in 
change of trains, diligences, steam-packets, vetturinos, 
and the like, and in conflicts with c?xtortioner8 and 
ofllcial persons. She remembers dimly some of her 
foretgQ sufferings and discomforts, but has forgotten 
cveJS^’thing else. 

1 * 1 ’ni sur I don no, auntie.’ ^ * 

‘Well, cousins,’ said I laughing, ‘since you have 
never been at Riversmeet before, it will be strange 
iudeedlkf' we can’t sliew }*ou something here both new 
and striking,’ 

‘ What, dear?’ said Clara, stojjping on the land- 
ing, half-way to the red-room, which we had prepared 
for her, and which looks on one side to the river, and 
on one side to the sea— ‘ what can you possibly liave 
to shew me?t Temple, whirlpool, ruin, catliedral, 
picture-gallery, snow-mountain, geysejj, volcano — we’ve 
seen tlicrn all. Ab, my dear lienrietta,’ she went on, 
sitting down upon the tiftli step from the top, ‘you 
should h»\'e climbed Vesuvius. These stairs remind 
me a good dftil, do you know, of Vesuvius— only there 
are no steps there, ef course, and no carpet, for the 
ground is red hot to tread upon ; and there was a naked 
man, '«r nearly so, pulling me up by a rope, and 
another pushing me behind. Some were carried in a 
sort of sedan ; but tiiat 's dreadfully dangerous, your 
heels being higher than your bend, and the bearers 
wanted two jioiind tea, or it might liave ‘been two an4 
tenpenco, for w'e could never calculate those scudh , . . 
Weil, what a nice little bedroom ! Ah, hut yod slibuld 
see the bedrooms in Gernuinj’', snowy white aiid eider- 
down; the bed is a-top of you, and the furniture just 
like^hut of a, sitting-room. ■ Gedenkeu Sie unkcr 
‘Bedroom zu Cologne, Charlotte?* 

‘I’m sur I— A— o yes, it was wj^ere Vre got ta]i^ 
up. by the police. Wasn’t it, auntie? ’ 

‘What was that ?’ said I, beginciin^ to fettlsMssested. 

‘ O nothing,’ said Clara ; ‘ only a ridiculous business 
about passports. Charlotte, in my absence, w^aa asked 
if*we had got passports^ and she very foolishly said 
that she was sure she did not know, and they locked 
us up. It was nothjng. ,Wliat a pretty little fiver ! 




' you 'should^ see tha Moael— you pronounce it 
v^mpyin Engiand’—Miiy times its breadth, and with 
ever so SSiicii bigger rocks ia it than these, shootinir, 
iWhirJiiig:, ^ai!iog- • • • There now, that little bay 
across the Clidbnel reminds tnd immensely of the Gulf 
of Catani*^ in Sicily, only, of coiyse, on a very humble 
scale. Tliis sort of thing seems all so dwarfed and 
insignificant after having been so much abroad— 
thiit*s the advantage of fisireign travel, it enlarges 
your mind so much. 'What a little tuppei^i'-lmpenny 

j>ier 3 *ou *ve got ! Ah, slioiild have seen the 

Dear me 1 that^s the second dinner-bell, isn’t it ? Do 
you know, in sv^me places in tJic Tyrol we were sum- 
moned to table by a horn- -so romantic, was it not? 
And BO were the pigs. Well be, down directly, we 
never took more tlian five minutes to dress when 
;we were travelling — trfjle dlidtes never wait, you 
know. La, Heiiriotta ’-^as I was leaving the room — 
*how queerly your dress sits behind. 1 never saw a 
dress sit so in’ my life, except once, at the baths of 
Leuk, in Switzerland ; but there they wore, crowns on 
their heads, and you don’t do that, of course.’ She 
had got her face in the water, but was talking on fi)T 
all that; >ahen I went down. 

It V a thousand pities, thought I, that Cousin Clara, 
who has been ^ ideusant person enough for .thirty years, 
should he so changed by thirtetm months of foreign 
experience, a^not to permit me to get a word into the 
csonver8ation-~the monologue rather — edgeways ; and 
I wickedly called to memory Mr Hood's similitude of 
some travelled minds to copper-wires, which get the 
narrower by going further, for I was outraged by the 
comparisons which put our dear Iliversmeet so com- 
pletely in the shade ; however, determining not to 
annoy iny brother John with complaints, and trusting 
that memory' would fail our guest at last, I came 
smiling down to dinner. John iiad been out all the 
afternoon providing for our table with his rod, and 
tliere was a very fine salmon and some trout. \ 

* Trout ! I adore trout,’ Clara began ; ‘ and thesis for 

thetr size, are excellent ; but you should l.''‘vc seen the 
trout at ’ 

I managed to get a hone in my throat, and to enlist 
Clara’s services in patting my hack and guAng me 
bread, just here, or JoVm, who is an enthusiast about 
his trout, would have been much annoyed, I ’rn sure, 
by the promised comj)anson. On she went again! 

^ ^Koe? No, thank you; salmon-roe is nothing after 
caviare. “Caviare to the multitude,” you know, 
because everybody eats it on the west (Bast of Italy.’ 

* I thought qia ii^re was a Eussiaii dish ? ’ said I 

innocently. , • •• 

■ Weil, yes, it is in some sort a Russian dish; hut 
it is alM a very favourite food w'ith th« Italians. 
Anchovy ? Please. Anchovy comes froif! Italy too, as 
you may have heard, and gives hts name to the island 

of No, that’s sardines, "by the by. Rut it don’t 

matter. Thank you, yes. This mutton reminds 
me ; did you ever happen to taste sheep’s ribs 
dried in the sun, Cousin John?’ (My brother, who 
is fond of delicate eating, here gave a little shudder.) 
‘Well, you’ve no idea how good it is; we had it in 
tlie Tyrol ; no — at St Quirico, in Italy. Didn’t we, 
Charlotte?’ 

‘I’m BUT I don no, auntie.* 

‘Nonsense, child ! Don’t you remember how angry 
you made the woman by otfering to cojint Iier l)ealls for 
her, if she would only cook our dinner ? Charlotte] 
w^ such a plague tiiat day to us, and^^w'ould not sleep 
aOiight.’ 

munq^ured the niece, ‘ and a tarantula.’ 
x . ‘ P yes, ef cotuse,’ said Clara, just glancing at the 
W ‘ ye had our pains as well as our 

: but then at times wJiat' 

. i Why, this light wine here, which I daresay 

youi^ve five shillings a bottle for ’ 


*I give tenl* shrfokM brother Johp, ‘ and it *s real 
Johann isberg.' f # 

* Bless me, is it, indeed ? Well, now, that stood us in 
Florence about ft quarter of a scudo— about a shilling.’ 
John to himself, but veiy audibly : ‘ That’s a 

wliopiK'r.* : 

‘These are capital dumplings, however, of yours; 
you never get a dumpling out of England, that I will 
say for it : and the grapes, I suppose^ from your nice 
little hothouse yonder. Ah, if you went to Hope, 
yoiiid never touch a grape at home after>vard8.* 

‘What are you eating them for, then?’ demanded 
brother John rather rudely ; but as he spends half the 
day' in pruning them, it w.as enouj^ to put him out. 

lie was not at all recovered, I could see, when be 
came to ns ladies in the drau'ing-room, but Clara did 
not perceive it. ‘Well, John, I’ve been talking to 
Henrietta, and I must say I think you ought to take 
her a little ramble abroad next summer— just into 
Switzerland, or to the shores of the [Mediterranean.’ 

‘I’m’ I dropped a cup here, with a great noise, 

and so lost brother John’s answer, but I’m pretty sure 
he said ‘ no * by her reply, ' ^ 

‘Well, I’m surprised at ynui cousin! Men with 
only one lady to take care of, think themselves exceed- 
ingly fortunate abroad, I i)romise you. Your sister need 
not have another bonriet, and but very little lug‘ft 7 ge : 
it’s not usual, I assure you ; Charlotte and I travelled 
all over the south of Europe w'ith a carpet-bag betw'een 
us. And you can buy ymur shirts — I heard this from a 
very nice man whom I sat next to at the Switzej Hof 
at Lucerne — buy a shirt when you want it, w'car it as 
long us you can without a blanchisseim^ and then buy 
another. Ah, John, you’d so enjoy Napoli !’ 

‘What’s that?’ prowled brother John. 

‘What you English call Naples, to be sure. Such an 
enchanting place ! Everybody a nobleman, except quite 
the rabble ; and such macaroni ! you have to hold it 
ever so high in the air, throw your head back, and let 
it settle dow'ii gradually upon your stomach. Tea? 
Thank you. Y’ou should taste the Russian tea.* 

‘This Vi the Russian tea, my dear Clara,* said I, ‘for 
we are extremely particular about this matter.’ 

‘ 0 dear no; nothing of the sort. Excuse me: your 
I.ondon tradesmen are such clioats. It comes upon 
camels the whole way, and therefore it is absiird*that 
you should think to get it in England. 1 like your 
cream, though, very much. *You should tr.ste the 
goat’s-nrilk upon the Wengera Alps; shouldn’t they, 
Charlotte ? * 

‘Sour,’ said Charlotte %vith\i jerk, but very sloffpily. 
‘Y'es; there is a piquancy about goat’s-rnilk which 
req\hres a continental taste to appreciate it, perhaps. 
Rut how' late you are,’ she broke out ; ‘ it’s nine o’clock. 
We rarely, or never, w-erc up after eight, abroad — 
s^ven hours’ travelling, seven hours’ slght-seeingisand a 
little time for meals. (John groaned.) Oh, w'e never 
stinted ourselves, I assure you ; we almost alw'ays had 
one good meal in the day; didn’t we, Gharlotte? There 
she’s asleep. I've got so much to tell you to-morrow. 
^Buono noiti, as wx* used to say at Florence. GiUe nac^/. 
Good-night to you.* 

‘Thank Heaven!’ said brother John with earnest- 
nesB. 

‘Hi! them’s no- key to the door,’ hollowed Clara , 
presentlytovcr the banisters. ‘I can’t sleep without a 
key, ever since that adventure w*e had among the 
Euganean ilills, on the road from Fadua to— Ob, 
nevermind, thank you; Charlotte has found our door- 
fastener; we never travelled without’ it when we vrero 

in the’ > ^ : 

‘Shut the door!* roared brother Jobfi; eSid 1 ofit 
short the reminiscenoe accordingly. ^ ^ 

It was pitch dark when I was awnlteiied by ihjr 
brother’s getting in the next room. I hiol 
take down the sword that hung over liis iftiihtehf^lece, 




and knew at once that there robbere in the hnuBe. ‘ Well, perhaps it does/ Canfesled Clira ; ‘bj^ then 
I was too terrified to articulatJ but I got out and bolted how small, how confined T • 

tlie door* presently he went aown very cautiously, and ‘Nay,’ urged Dr.BIand, ‘ but I think a jpinet pic- 
inimediately afteriyards there was asdrea<lfui scream, ture has its charms as well as a cartoo^r wasmore is, 
Be had come suddenly with his night-cap and his for instance, to the full as lovely as Late Leuianj and 
sabre upon Clara and Charlotte, who, having been infinitely more com[^ete. Must beauty, then, as well 
accustomed to rise regularly at four o’clock, in order to as grandeur, l>c always 10,000 feet above Hlie sea ? 
pursue their journeys, cogild not now rest in bed after Look at Suas now, in the Engadine Oberland. You : 
that hour, and svere reading by the moderator-lamp in have not seen it? Ah, tlrfn, you have missed something 
the drawing-room. Though the room had not been indeed.’ , * 


the drawing-room. Though the room had not been 
touched, of course, and everything was in the. last 
stage of discomfort and disarray, they did not seem to 
mind it in the least. ‘ La, bless me, 4ohn,’ I could hear 


‘I should like to see Suss exceedingly,’ said brother 
Julin, rubbing his hands. ^ • 

‘To tell you the truth,’ resumed ClaV^ rather vexed, 


Clara cry, ‘hoM' you did make me jump I Well, I I thought, ‘Italy, and more particularly Turkey, effaced 
daresay you English people do think us strange ; but a good deal of the Swiss scenery from our recollection.’ 
you don’t know what you lose by getting up so ‘Indeed,* said the doctor, in a tone of curiosity, 


dangerous as it seemed to me in tlie extreme, ‘what 


‘Late! why it’s the middle of the night, woman,* idaces particularly struck you? 


said John. 


‘ Well, the village of llogca di Papa, for example, 


‘ Bless you, no; it’s long past four. Oli, don’t mind; that is exceedingly wonderful, but out of the ordinary 
w'e’re quite used to seeing people in dishabille: how (stress upon this tvord) tourist’s way.' 
queer you look, though, with that thing tied under your * O yes ; the little place* at the foot of Mount Caro, 
chin. Now, yc% 4 ^yiP’t believe it, but at Venice 1 wore TJjd you stay at the “ Sons of Italy” inn ? and^had tlie 
just such a thing a8*^\hat, with a mask for thp face charming how- window’cd room over the #nver too? 
besides, on account of the mosquitoes; but we could That spot reminds me very much of Jj}' nmouth, do you 
never keep them off. It was ratlier interesting to know ; but*it wants the sea, that makes Lynmouth 


w at^ th^m thrusting their delicate little proboscisses, liner.’ 
likestiiigB*^ ‘Bi 


like stings 

Here my brother ran up stairs three steps at a time, 


‘ But, after all,’ resumed Cousin ClartJ after a pause, 
‘Italy lias soTriething soft and effeminate about it, 


slammed to his door, and tossed and tumbled upon his which you must penetrate still more eastward to lose. 


bed, as though he were at Venice himself, until it w'as 
reall^' morning. 

Directly alter breakfast — during which we had a 


Now, 1 gujqiose, Dr Bland, you never got so far as the 
Temple of jEgina ? ’ 

‘There are two,’ said the doctor. ‘Do mean 


few passing observations upon the Campagna, the that in the Saronic Gulf, opposite Salamis ? Ah I 
Engadine, and the Dardanelles, which seemed to well, should you call that particularly masculine? 
escape less by tiie opening of any particular valve I know many spots in Great Britain grander than 
than through the absence of any sort of plug whatever that, and equally lovely.’ 

— brother John rode off to Stapleton to fetch Dr I confess 1 began to feel a good deal i>lcascd. Brother 
Bland ; he is the cleverest person about Kiversineet, by Jtdil hung upon the doctor's words, as though a rela- 


our little mountain tarn, 1 dream of Como ; and when I 
look up to our church’s oaken roof, I sigli for the 


— brother John rode off to Stapleton to fetch Dr I confess 1 began to feel a good deal i>lcascd. Brother 
Bland ; he is the cleverest person about Kiversineet, by Jtdil hung upon the doctor's words, as though a rela- 
fur the best read and the most anxious for iiiformatio’i ; tion| of foreign experiences w^as the subject that waa 
and John thought he would be a sort of conductor to dearest to him beneath the sun. There was, too, I 
Cousin Clara, who had evidently a huge mass of intel- think, a sort of dull ray of satisfiiction emanating IVom 
ligence to let off still. He offered to pay the doctor just Charlotte, as though she had never seen her aunt 
the same as lor his professional services, if he would catchii% a Tartar before. That persevering lady, 
consent to remain at tlie Fishery until Clara should however, w'as not going to he beaten without another 
go, which she had promised to do upon the fourth day. struggle. Constantinople — she called it Stamhoul — 
In the meantime, jioor Riversmeet and I suffered was the very extremity of her travelling tether, and 
terribly. I took the t\ao travellers to every spot which the time had now' arrived to stake her all ui>on the 
1 thought interesting, and each reminded them of chance of the doctor’s -wanderings not having extended 
another spot which w^as twice as good: the Ivy quite so far. ti^ike all travellers who tell tales, she 
Bridge wras condemned ^y a comparison with that of would Jiave much i)referred relatinggthem to stay-at- 
the St Gbtiiard Pass ; Lillie’s Leap was likened to some honief, just as Box in the play desires to fight only 
place upon the Rhine, -where another young lady had when he has made himself certain that Cox doesn’t 
committed a much more determined suicide; and as for know hovS; but if she could get in an unknown land, 
our little town, -what was it to Interlacken? All these the doctor #(.mld be as much at her inc^cy as Ave. 
home^>eauties, which were once so dear to me, are nj^w We could see by lier tollected appearance that she was 
inseparably associated with unseen, perhaps imaginary, now about to dispute some last position with all the 
I splendours, before which they pale and shrink. Beside tenacity of .despair. 


‘Weil, Dr Bland, there is a good deal in what 
you say : neither Greece nor Italy can be said to com^ 


Vatican.^ • bine every excellence of natural scenery ; it is rest^ved; ' 

My brother brought his prize, the doctor, home with 1 think, for Turkey, the Garden of the World, to surpass 
him to dinner, and the campaign, as I expected, was all countries in that particular grace wherein 
opened with the soup-tureen. boasts.’ 

.‘These beautiful Devon scenes,’ said DisBland, ‘must ‘ You don’t say so. I should like to hear you s^k 
be.aj)1ea8ant relief to you, Miss Clara, after #1116 more of two or three of the more remarkable Tuikish 
brilliant pictures you have met with in foreign travel ? ’ ^ plac^, for I hav^ but a very small experience of the 
‘ Ah, sir,* replied my cousin, with a pitying shake empire of the Crescent myself.’ 
of her head, ‘you have evidently never been in^lie ‘Well, then,*I should say the finest spot in 

world — (Cousin Clara kept her eye steadily fixed upon 
‘Nay,’ said he, ‘ I iwn perfectly acquainted with every the doctor, and spoke very 8l6wlji)-^n MinlfTlirihinilTd 
detail of fliat country. Docs not this very spot remind for scenery, is, without exception, BiHuik Tchekmedge, 
you Somewhat of the Valley of the Inn, near Innspriick? upon the Sen of Marmora. Its mostue, its minarets, 
a cUaAittg convent that is of Landeck, which ita kiosk, I shall never forget them; shall you, : 
loojtMown upon just such a sc^ M Charlotte?* ' / . 

up ^ ‘l*m sur I don ho, auntie. O yes, I do^thu V 


CSAMBEBS^S jaUMAh 


' oncainbera/ Tou* wouldn’t get you know, 

not 8(^uch as look out witidow,* , 

‘Pooll^^ooh; I don’t mean the eating. Do you 
remgnbei^ie beautiful iolemn burial-grounds? and 
the’-^ % , • ♦ 

< Pardon me,’ interrupted the doctor, *I think you 
must mean Kutchuk TchekmedgI, not Buyuk Tcbek- 
medge. I know pne as M'ell as tho other : they arc 
both pretty, hut the formof has the burial-grounds. 
The whole mere toiisist— (the stress retiy'ued with 
interest)— part of Turkey is as familiar to me as that 
of France or Belgium, but I thought you might have 
seen some moreK)f the*Balkan than I. A walking-tour 
pvet these moTcintains is the pleasantest tiling you can 
inmtagine; but mine ivas scarce!}' worth mentioning, 
it was so short. I know nothing like them in Europe, 
m^cept the hills about » Was! water in Cumberland, 
ilhich have nearly the same effects. Indeed, after all 
dtir toils, Miss Clara, we must agree, I fear, with our 
two untravelled friends here, that there is no place 
like liome. From Switzerland, from Turkey, from 
Bussia even — although there is a good deal of line hill- 
scenery about the Don — I return to Stapleton and to 
Biversmegt, having found nowhere anytliing more 
charming.’ ^ 

‘ ’fnank yot^ doctor,* said brother John lyith fervour. 

‘There’s a great deal in what you say, sir,* said 
Cousin Clara, ^lerfectly humhle<l. 

: She never msed her memory, ‘that tremendous 
engine of conversation,’ despotically from that date; 
and although wc kept Dr Bland in the house until 
th^ last, for fear of a relapse, his remedies were no 
further found to he necessary. The moment she had 
gone, brother John and I began to thank him warmly 
for his services. ‘ It ivas the luckiest thing in the 
\orl(I, doctor, that you happened to be a traveller ; wc 
had not the least idea of it when we sent for you.’ 

*No more had I,’ said he, laughing in his auccr 
silent way. ‘I have never been out of Enghiill in 
iny life, hut I have read a good deal about fo4*>ign 
parte; and if you really do want any “mr^re tourist” 
information about them, I can lend you the whole of 
Murrdy^s handbooks* 

■ ^ 

EXPENSE OF THE WAll. 

It has been roughly estiinafe<l that tho tohal sum 
expended by all the belligerents during llic war cannot 
faS far short of 2,000,000,000 dollars [L.4 00, 000,000]. If 
to this sum be added the value of property sacrificed in 
consequence of the war, of the fleets dosttpyed, the towns 
biirnt, the fortresses, harbours, bridges demolished — all 
of ti’hich cost mfili( 4 ns upon millions iti their coit.truc- 
tlon— if account he taken of the i)ropcrty of private 
individpuls utterly devastated in the course of tluj struggle, 
and of the*untol(] losses occasioned by Ihetvitndrawal of 
hundreds of * thousands of men from the ordinary indus- 
trial and productive employments peace, some idea may 
: then, be formed. of the deplorable expenditures of the war. 
During the two short years of tlie war, it is esfiinatcd 
that upwards of three-quarters of a million ])crishcd on 
the field in fight, on the wayside from cold or want, 
or in tile liospital from disease, who, had they been left 
to pursue their ordinary avocationi, might have enriched 
their country and benefited their fellow-men. But apart 
from the material considerations of pecuniary profit or 
Joss, conRidering the question as one affecting the cau-se 
and interests of humanity, who can compute the anmiish, 
*1^ *nl8ery, the despair, which war briggs in its wain? 
wlip can esti the blighted hopes, the desolate hearths, 
jfe^rushed fortiyies, and countless d^cstic miseries 
^^mch war occasions ? They arc not remembered when 
celebrated ; they are not noted 
sp-o not taken into account by 
^ or provoke the contest to satisfy 

some other unworthy passiop; 

: saddest,., because irremediable, conse- 


THB At home. 

If W6 he blitHfe and warm at heart, 

If we })e sound and pure within. 

No sorrow shall abide with us 

Longer than dwells the sin ; 
Though autumn fogs the landscape fold^ 
Though autumii te^pinists roam, 

Our summer is not over yet-j- 

*We keep the sun at home. 

But if our heart be void and cold, * 

Be sure no good will live therein. 

But soji’row for the sorrow’s sake, 

And sin because of sin ; 

And aye, the dropping of the leaf, 

And uye, the falling of the snow, 

And aye, th<^ barren, barren earth — 

Though summer winds do blow. 

J. P. 


A MlSSlSSim STEAM-nOAT. 

There is a good reason why it is built ^th so little depth 
of hold. It is to allow the boats^itfffRss the shoal water 
in many parts of the river, and particularly during the 
season of drought. For such purpose, the lighter the 
draught the greater the advantage ; and a Mississippi 
captain, boasting of the capacity of bis boat in this rf. 
declared, that all lie wanted was a hc.avy dew upon the 
gniss to enable him to propel ber across the prairies ! If 
there is little of a Mississippi steam-boat under the water, 
the reverse is true of what may be seen above its surface. 
Fancy a two-story house some 200 feet in length, built of 
plank, and ]>ainted to the whiteness of snow ; fancy along 
the upper story a row of green-latticed window.?, thickly 
set, and opening out upon a narrow balcony ; fancy a 
flattened or slightly rounded roof covered with tarred 
canvas, and in the centre a range of skylights like glas.s 
forcing-pits ; fancy, towering above all, two enormous 
black cylinders of shcot-irou, each ton feet in diameter, and 
ne.arly ton times as high, the funnels of tho boat ; a small 
cylinder on one side, the ’scape-pipe ; a tall flagstaff 
standing up from the extreme end of tlK? prow, with the 
* star-spangled banner ’ flying from its peak — fancy all 
these, and you may form some idea of thfe characteristic 
features of a steam-boat on the Mississippi . — 'Captmn 
Maync Iid(Ts Quadroon, 

KIKST ATTEMPT AT THE rUOBLEM OF THE ISTHMUS. 

The llinrhinbroke was, in the siiring of 1780, employed 
on an expedition to the Spanish main, where it was pro- 
posed to pass into the South Sea, by a navigation of boats 
along the river San Juan and^the lakes Nicaragua and 
Leon. The plan was formed without a sufficient knoyir- 
ledge of the country, which presented difficulties not to 
be Burniounted by human sUill or perseverance. It was 
dangerous to proceed on tlie river, from the rapidity of 
the current, and the nunn;rous falls over rocks which iti- 
tetfeepted the navigation ; the climate, too, was deadly, aud 
no constitution could resist its effects. At SaA Juan, t 
joined the ffinchinbrohe^ and succeeded Lord .NelspU) who 
wa.s promoted to a larger ship; but he^iad received the 
jfifection of the climate before he went from the port, and 
had a fever, from which he could not recover until h$ 
quitted his ship and went to England. My oonstltutidii 
resisttd miiiiy attacks, and I survived most of my ship’s 
company, having buried, in four monUis, 180 of tlie 200 
who cornposedrit. Mine was not a sm^lar case, fiwr evei^ 
ship thatwws long there suffered in the same degree. Tlio 
^ transports’ men all died, and some of the ships, liaving none 
left to take fcare of them, sunk m" t1i^::b|irbour ; but 
port-ships were not wanted, for .the troops whom tfmy l»ad 
broSght were no more; they hAl fallen, not by IhA tend . 
of an enemy, but from the contagion of the 
Correspondence of Lord CoUingwood, : 
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THE APOCRYPHAL IN PORTRAITURE. 
Duhino the late popular excitement caused by a 
certain trin], a speculator, more artful than honest, 
having by some means i^rocured an engraved plate 
that had alread>4ijyf P service in the palmy days 

of the League, erased the words Ricliard Cobden, and 
substituting in their stead William Palmer, printed off 
a large number of copies, which were eagerly purchased 
by diyjgjd multitude as genuine representations of 
the unhappy criminal. Such tricks are not uncommon, 
and may be illustrated by almost parallel cases. When 

I a similar excitement jircvailed in Paris respecting the 
trial* of Cartouche, the French Jack Shepherd, two 
totally different engravings were published, and had a 
rapid sale, as correct likenesses of the robber. Yet 
neither was genuine. One was a long previously 
engraved portrait of Aubert, the designer ; the other, 
of Le Gallois, the author. Again, at the restoration of 
Jjouis XVIII., a Parisian printseller issued a portrait 
of the restored monarch ; but it was in reality an 
engraving of tlie First Napoleon by Bertrandi, from 
Gerardot’s well-known picture. The liead only being 
altered, is as the head of a Bourbon, while the body 
remains in the imperial, semi-theatrical attitude and 
costume of the Bonaparte. A similar proceeding took 
place, years before, in our own country. During the 
Protectorate, Faithorn<^ the engraver, being imprisoned 
for his adherence to the royal cause, procured his 
release by executing the celebrated full-length portrait 
of Caomwell in armoury as the emblem of England’s 
freedom and happiness. The Restoration came, and 
the plate had to be concealed; but at length the Revo- 
lution placed another warrior on the throne, and then 
Faithorne’s son altered Cromwell’s head to that of 
WilluSn in, who, in his turn, to his own party lit 
least, emblematised the happiness and freedom of 
England. * . 

The early printers and publishers have numerous 
d^eptions of this khid to answer for; we shall give 
blit one instance, out of many. Collectors of portraits 
Olid admirers of Skelton, whoso poetry had no small 
efibet in promoting the Reformation, in England, had 
long ariS eagerly searched for some painted^or^engraved 
memento of his fea tgrea ; at last an original, unmuti- 
lated>Oopy of Balktts tumM up, with 

, author’s engraved on the title-page, 

ieng^Bougbt-for acquisitlol^ was hailed with joy, and 
preps^ii^ns Were making jo have the rude wood-cut 
engraved, pro bone was discovered that, 

in g neaidy work, 

its OTthoiv vft. 

.:^«certa£n:DrBbo3^e*' ' ■ 


Price l|d. 


A portrait of Skelton, theff, was still a great deside- 
ratum, and fortunately another was found on the 
reverse of the title-page of a well-preserved copy of 
his Otapelct of LaurelL It represented the full-length 
figure of a man, liolding a branch in one hand, and a 
flower in tlie other. There could be no mistake this 
time; for above the engraving were the words^ii^Skeltchia 
Poeta,’ and beneath it four commendatory Latins lines, 
in which the poet’.s name was honourably mentioned. 
TTere, then, was Skelton at last. Steevengmade a highly 
flnislied tracing of this impression, whicli it was 
re-engraved, published in the British Bibliographer^ 
and extensively circulated among the cognoscenti. But, 
alas ! as our worthy neighbour Brown, the market-gar- 
dener, rather paradoxically says, when deploring the 
precarious nature of horticultural profits — ‘there is 
nothing certain but uncertainty.’ It has since been 
discovered that this very same alleged engraving of 
Skelton had done duty as the author of the French 
iJanie Macabre; had also typified the month of A]^ril 
in it French almanac; and on its first appearance, 
had represented no less a personage than the knai^ of 
clubs in a very early German pack of playing-ci^s ! 

Few. in fact, of the earlier engravings, found m old 
books, are genuine portraits of the persons they assume 
to represent The early printers were too glad to get 
hold of any engraving for the purpose, which they 
displayed with as little compunction as the Seven 
Dials’ press of the present day issues its wood-cut 
counterfeits. bTolumcs might bo written on the. apo- 
cryphal in engraved portraits; everj^ print-shop offeui 
a copious study for the subject, so '^e ^hall at onco pass 
on to paintings. ... 

‘A pormijl,’ says Dr Johnson, ‘is truth^tselil’, and 
calls up so many collateral ideas, as to fill an intelli- 
gent mind more than any other species of pmnting.’ 

Yet tUe collateral ideas called up in' the mind of 
Chrystal Croftangry, as he meditatively paced the 
picture-gallery in Holyroodhouse, were those of wondgjr . 
and astonishment, particularly why the 106 portrait! 
of Scottish kings there exhibited, ‘ should be each and 
every one painted with a nose like the knoc^r of a 
door.* Theso paintings, however, belong ^ the class 
which our French neighbours term the impossible in 
^ortrliture— a ejass 'shicli, compriung portraUs of ! 
mohammed, Bajazet, Attila, and numberless other 
heroes of antiqufty, forms awide district in the domo^^ « ^ 
of the apociyphal. ^ 

In like manner, we mgy see at^YersmUdlfftei^ 
scries of portraits of tlie early t'renC^ings-- all witli- 
out exception belonging to the class im^sslble, Sbaie, 
we must confess^ were ^ from impressions on 

existing coins of monarelis ; but ai . > 


mAunmm journal: 


as 9 ert tbAt the earlier iiVench coins wore 
ibofely of those of the Lower Empire, 

these pftiimgs are as apocryphal its the others, wliicli 
were fahridtdil according to 4tbG artists’ fancy. A 
complete mania once existed for possessing impossible 
i portraitSr Cardinal Mazarin, frhm whom we would 
have expected a better taste, adorned his gallery with 
portraits of all the popes, frA'i the reigning pontiff up 
to Peter the Apostle ! * • 

Pew, if any, illustrious names have more frequentlj^ 
been the subjedjf of fioCitious portraits than Shakspeare. 
Xlie authentic presentments of his face are well known 
— ^tbe engraved head by Droesliout on the title of the 
first folio; the celebrated Chandos portrait, traced wiili 
loUrable baekfto the possession of his god- 

BOD} Sir William Davenant; and the Jansens portrait, 
onbe the property of Prince Rupert, and now', we 
believe^ in the possession of the Duke of Somerset. 
Of the pseudo-portraits of j-ho bard of Avon, the name 
is legion. About the latter port of the last century, 
one ZiAci^e, an artist of little note, but grandson' of 
the cwlehrst^d enaroeller of that name, manufactured 
fictitious Shajsspeares by the score. On^ morning, a 
friend calling on Zincke, found liim attentively con- 
teniplating two old portraits, of an alderman and a 
lady) that he had just purchased. Ere the shades of 
Oyening closed, however, the alderman w'as metanior- 
phosed into Cromwell ; the lady, into Shakspeare. 
Error has an amazing vitality, and assumes the most 
Protean forms. Tiiongh the Zincke Slmkspeare.s have 
been exposed over and over again, still tlioy occasion- 
ally reappear, go the round of the new'spapers with 
dying colours, and create no little local excitement in 
provincial districts. Nor must all tliia be attributed 
to fraudulent motives— it simply happens iliust the 
fixft purchaser, finding he has been clieated, Hakes 
downyhe picture from its pride of place, and consigns 
it to some lumber-room, untenanted garret, or dark 
closet. The subject, being what is gen erall/ termed 
a sore one, is never alluded to. Time rolls on, genera- 
tions pass away, repairs or alterations are re<juircd 
tho old hall or maiior-hbnse, and, lol an original 
Sltakspeare is found, that may have lain liid, how long, 
;khy wlio knows how long! The local |«apers announce 
Hie interesting ««ccurrence ; letters are written to tiic 
lea^difig literary imd artistic journals, and tllby are 
ptibllAhed, but with editorial comments expressive of 
douM ;:t1)pn a connoisseur, who know's a^ideke as well 
as he does a bank-note, sees the picture, and the bubble 
bursts, but in all probability nol for ever, as tlie same 
pfc^ure, in a similar manner, may turn up ayd be a 
aijlie days* wonder half a century afterwards. 

^ most famous of Zincke’s productions is the 

%eU-known Talma Shakspeare, which gentle Charles * 
Lamb made a pilgrimage to Paris to see ; and when he 
did see, knelt down and kissed with idolatrous venera- 
Mon. Zincke ^painted it on a larger panel than was 
necessary for the size of the picture, and then cut 
i -’Atiray the superfluous wood, so as to leave the ifmain- 
in the shape of a pair ^ bellowsT Then he carve# 

^ Poinf .-r-Whome have we here 
^ ou,the bellowea? 

^ Tbatte prtooe of good foUowes 

■/'’Nflfie'fihakspere. 

«urste untowarde ludte, ■. 


Then follow four nior^ lines from Pistol; hut as 
thl^ smack of that •bral:gart*8 usual profanity, we are 
foit^d to omit them. Tiieir meaning, liOVever, is that 
a bellows is a mtfst appropriate place for the portrait 
of him whose fame rides on the wings of the wind* 
Zincke probably was thinking of ‘ a muse of fire ’ when 
he adopted this strange method of raising the wind; 
hut he made little by it, for the dealer into whose 
hands the picture passed, sold it as a curiosity, not an 
original portrait, for L.5. The buyer being a person 
of ingenuity, and fonder of money tlian curiosities, 
fiibricated a seriei of letters to and from Sir Kerielm 
Digby, and, passing over to France, the slang 

term used among the less honest of the curiosity- 
dealing jraternity — the picture and the letters in an 
old chateau near Paris. Of course a confederate man- 
aged to discover the phntij in the presence of witnesses, 
and great was the excitement that ensued. Sir Keneltn 
l>ighy had been in France in the reign of Charles I., 
and the fictitious correspondence proved that the 
picture was an original, anil painted by 

Queen Elizabeth’s command, ouThe lid of her favourite 
pair of bellows ! 

It really would seem that the more absurd a decep- 
tion is, the better it succeeds. All 1‘aris in 
delight at possessing an original Shaksj)ea!|;;, wliilethe 
London amateurs were in despair at such a treasure 
being lost to England. The ingenious person soon 
found a purchaser, and a high pjice recompensed 
him for his trouble. Rut more remains to be* told. 
The happy purchaser took' his treasure to Ribct, 
the first I*iirisian picture-cleaner of the day, to be 
cleaned. Eibet set to work; but we may fancy his 
surprise as the, superficiHl im/xisto of Zincke w'ashed off 
beneath the sponge, and Shakspeare became a female 
in a lofty headgear adorned with blue ribbons. In a 
furious passion the purclmser ran to the seller. ‘Let 
us talk over the affair quietly,’ said the latter ; * I have 
been cheated as well as you : let us keep the matter 
secret ; if we let the public know it, all Paris, and 
even London too, will be iaugliing at ns. I will return 
you your money, and take back the picture, if you will 
employ llibct to restore it to tlie same condition as it 
was in whem you received it.’ This fair proposition 
was acceded to, and Uibet restored the picture; but 
as he was a superior artists to Zincke, he greatly 
improved it, and lids improvement was attribute to 
his skill as a cleaner. The secret being kept, and the 

picture, improved by cleaning, being again tp the 

market, Talma, tlie great tragedian, purchased it at 
even a higher price tlian tliat given by the first 

buyer, ’falma valued it highly; enclosed it in a case 

of morocco and gohl, and subsequently refused 1000 
IJapolecns for it ; and even when at last it\ whole 
iiistory was disclosed, he still cherished it as a genuine 
memorial of the great bard. 

A want of sufficient knowledge, combined with the 
long habitude of taking everything we are told for 
granted, wiihout examination or discussion, contributes 
more even than fraud to the apocryphal in portraiture. 
The^e are three well-known portraits, each and all 
alike, representing the same jjerson, at the same age, 
and in the •same costume; the only differe^e being 
that in one of them he is painted with an arrow in hie 
hand. At Dijon, one of this trio correctly personates 
Philippe the Good, Duke of Burgundy ; but another, at 
\^rsailles, figures as Charles VII. of France; tvhUe tlie 
third, bearing the arrow, looks down from the wall pT*; 
a French gallery, in the character of WilUam Telll 
Thousands have been disappointecl by the ^tnkit of ■ 
Columbus at the louvre. Can that be Columbus I is , 
the general exclapi^ipn. That unintelfik>tiu44ix>king, | 
vulgar, oommen«]Pibe,pnmbtakable^^^^ face^ f 

certainly, has the indeseribab^ air of; 
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few, if any, but aeamen can |ecbgniBe Sn each other, 
but we cannot acknowledge Aft?! to be Columbus, .. .0 
may have been the skipper of a Dutch herring-bufifl, 
or haply, the commander of a Batavia trader, but 
never the discoverer of a new world. And we are 
right. In the palace of the Duke de Veraguas, a 
descendant of the great navigator, at Madrid, there is 
a veritable authentic portrait of Columbus. In it we 
see a commanding dgure, with a mien of dignified 
flutliority; a rather long face, slightly aquiline nose, 
blfie eyes, clear complexion, tanned by exposure to a 
tropical sun, Jjair silvered o’er by thouglit — in short, as 
like the Dutchman at the Louvre as Hvperion to a satyr. 

There is a shadowy Countess of Desmond, whom 
antiquaries occasionally stumble over, to fall in a 
slough of doubt, discussion, and disappointment. This 
lady is said to liave been born in the reign oi Edward 
IV., danced with Richard III., and outliving the 
seventh and eighth Henries, Mary, Elizabeth, and 
James, to have died when about 170 years of age, in tlie 
reign of Charles 1. Slie renewed her teeth three times, 
and probably might have lived till now, if she had not 
been so fond oflSinihing apple-trees, her death having 
been occasioned hy a fall when enjoying so girlish an 
amusement. Observe, w’e are only telling the tale as 
it is told to us. The countess, liaving outlived the 
nil]^pl^y-nine years for whieli her jointure was settled, 
fell into jlWbrty ; so, leaving Irelnml, she passed over to 
Bristol, and from thence, when 140 years old, walked 
up to London, to solicit a pension from Queen Eliza- 
beth^ Both S^ir Walter Raleigh and Lord Bacon saw 
her on this occasion, and it is from them w’c glean the 
very doubtful little that is known about her. There 
are, however, several alleged portraits of tins lady of 
eightscore still extant, and, as representations of so 
very remarkable a character, they are highly valued. 
Alas! all is vanity. These portraits have latterly been 
indubitably estublislied to be likenesses of Rembrandt’s 
motlier. 

The rational pleasure derived from the inspection of 
portraits depends upon the assurance of identity, for 
they, reflecting, as in a mirror, real persona with their 
features, costume, and characteristic c.xiiression, as in 
life, hand down to posterity the correct semblance of 
those w'ho have qierited the gratitude of mankind, or 
were distinguished by their valour, virtues, writings, 
or even position in society. The greatest care, then, 
should be taken to cAlude the doubtful in the veri- 
fication of a portrait; yet even in the liighest places 
j we continually meet with error upon error, 
j Ae»tho apocryphal inf history is mainly detected by 
Contemporaneous documents, so it is in portraiture by 
contemporaneous pictures and engravings. The finest 
portrait in the world, with respect to execution — tlie 
wonder and despair of modern portrait-painters, as 
Mrs tiameson ably and truly terms it — is in our own 
Kational Gallery. It is by Vaiidyck, and is catalogued 
and exhibited as the portrait of Gevartius. Yet even 
this great pictuse, representing a most important epocli 
in the history of art, is wrongly named. By tw^ 
authentic engravings, executed during the lifetime 
of Vandyck, the error is detected. One of Gevartius 
himself has no resemblaitco whatever to the picture; 
while aiUQthcr proves that it is the portrait of Cornelius 
Van der Geest, ah amateur and patron of art, the 
pet«on for whom Rubens painted his mugnificent 
w'ork the Battle of the Amazons, now at Munich. < 
When we see sd gross an error perpetrated in a 
i^aUonal collection, we may expect to find oonfa|ion 
worse coblbunded in a private one. Several excellent 
copies this mUntfimed Gevartius, painted probably 
by yandyclt^ own pupilt, are inoxistence'—in Scotland, 
copies Oeorj^ Buchanan ; in England, 

On die wall in 

of the just alluded 


to, there is another painting by "N^andyck, exljllbited 
as a portrait of Rubens. This fine and r^iarkable 
picture evidently represents a real occiurwce. The 
principal figure, grossly misnamed Ri^ei^ is nepte- 
sented as speaking, with authority, otf some point in 
art, which is illiistrg,tcd by a statuette, held by eh 
attendant in the rear. Few painters have introduced 
their own portraits into their works so often as 
Rubens, and few persons^owever slightly acquainted 
with art,, but know the featifres of that painter as 
well as they do those of Queen Victoria; and yet 
there is no more resemblance ip this .painting to the 
portrait of Rubens, than Flucllen Tqpnd to exist 
between Monmouth and Maccdon. Most decidedly, it 
is not the portrait of Rubens. Who, tlien, does it really 
represent? Mrs Jameson says that it may possibly be 
Luke Yostermnn, the engrafcr. It is with deference 
we beg leave to differ from so excellent an authority ; 
we can trace no resemblance whatever between this 
picture and the engraved portrait of Vosterman. It 
certainly resembles Robert V.an der Voerst, another 
contemporary engraver ; but we have no doubt in 
oipr own mind that it is the portrait of that great 
Englishman, Inigo Jones. * 

Again, in tliat portion of the National Qallery 
exhibited at Marlborough House, there.is an alleged 
portrait of Milton by Van der Plaas. It is carefully 
painted, and bears tluit indescribable ex^^ession which 
proves a portrait to be a likeness of the sitter, whoever 
lie may luive been — most certainly, in tliis instance, it 
was not Milton. Q’be author of Paradise Lost was 
pre-eminently beautiful ; so much so, that he was 
Ctilled the lad}’' of his college ; and a well-known 
romantic story, relating to his beauty, is told of an 
adventure whi(di happened to him in Italy. It is 
enough to say that the person whom this picture repre- 
sents had no such personal advantages. Besides, there 
arc |wo indisputable authentic portraits of MiltQa*~> 
one my Jansens, who thus, it will be seen, had the 
rare^ distinction of painting both Shakspcarc and 
MtUon— when the latter was only ten years old;^the 
otlier, taken at a maturer age, exhibits the same 
featur^ developed into manhood. Consequently, these 
picturA corroborate each other, while they contradict 
the almost libelious counterfeit of Marlborough House. 
It is a good picture, nevertheless, representing a stem, 
determined man — w-e may say puritan — with an ex- 
pression of religious excitement. Most persons capable 
of judging, say that it is the portrait of John Banyan; 
we ratlier iiiclliio to the same opinion, but still have 
doubts, probably suggested by a fani^i of our own tod 
vaguefto bear recording here, ln«aU these instaneWy 
the false name is legibly painted on the frqme of ea<di 
picture, tft the open stultification of the authorities,, 
and the decejlion of the public. * 

It is pleasant to kn»w that these errors will speedily 
be reformed. A National Portrait Gallery is about to 
be established, and the name of Earl Stanhope— *hett5er , 
known as Lord Mahon, the historian — at its lieiid^yis 
quite sufficient to justify our warmest hopes. Abrefidyij: 
has the Earl of Ellesmere most munificently preseuM 
the Chnndos Shakspdkro to this Gallery, aud^ we i^^ 
add, to a grateful nation. It is not genei»lly known 
that no country is so rich in portraits a<i.lBnkland^ 
the French term it the classicvland of 
our own artists had attained distmeUon 
>pencfl, Holbeiiv Rubens, ' Vandy Ok, "Lely, 

(besides the Scotch Jameson), had. yisitod os, and left 
behind them nutherous title^^sods of.hiiauty^^^ 
an almost imperishable renown. 

There is a minor desdtipdoMi lof^^^j^ 
portraiture that must not be pa^ed ^notihed. Gdou- 
ine likeness is too irequditly^ffiliiflefl by the personal 
vanity of the painted ami ^tlie ioterested 
the painter ; iiioreo^j ^Htdiion and ;the afl’eotqtidns 
of the period 




*ir of identity, which. ie tother strengthened 
i^ciiliar manneri^ of the artist. As men, by 
c6nstant|Wcpcatlng a fiction, at last come to believe it, 
«(£ id like^Hper, painters, by adopting and constantly 
phrsuing some peculiar deviation from the truth of 
nature, in course of time acquire^n vitiated eye, which 
sees thiifgs not as they really are, hut as the mind 
would make them. If Jolin Gilpin, of credit and 
renown, had sat to ReynoHj, the artist would have 
giveii to the train-banif captain the picturesque air of 
. a hero of romance; if Tilly Slowhoy had heen jiaintod 
by l^awrence, ko wo\^d have delineated her with all 
the ^ace of a^ebuntess. Of all artists, Vandyck, more 
than any other, avoided such errors. In his portraits 
of the First Charles, the pencil of tlie painter seems to 
have acquired the inspiration of the prophet, for in 
the melancholy grace <A’ tlie monarch’s countenance 
mky he discerned the dim presage of his sad destiny. 
Indeed, Vandyck’a portraits, being all natural, lifelike, 
and habited in the costume of the age, are the most 
valuable as faithful records of the past. Lely, at the 
first, painted in the style of Vandyck, but soon altered 
it to auit the form and pressure of the time, %'lic 
court of ifco Restoration, corrupt, gaudy, and meretri- 
cipusf vras at destitute of good taste as of good morals, 
and Lely pandered to the fashion and follUs of his era. 
Brydcn truly tells us that he drew many graceful 
pictures, butjew were like. Forming an ideal model 
Si his own brain, his female portraits have all the same 
voluptuous expression, a sort of blended sweetness and 
dtowsiness, while he draped them in a fantastic kind 
of night-gown, fastened by a brooch, and thus satirised 
by Pope— 

Your night-gown, fastened by a single pin, 

Fancy improved the wondrous charms within. 

liely, consequently, made an immense fortune; but 
. !l^lpy, the best English artist of the day, ruined thim- 
self by painting Charles IT. ‘ Is this like me? ’ excl*mcd 
thfe king; ‘then, ods fish, I am an ugly fellow indeed.* 
The too truthful artist was never employed at court 
Again. Cromwell disdained such flattery. When he 
lAt to Lely, he said: ‘Now, Mr Lely, I dcsiro yon 
irould use all your skill to paint my picture Italy like 
me, and not flatter me at all; but remark all these 
roughnesses— pimples, warts, and everything as you see 
me, otherwise I will not pay you one farthing for it.’ 

Queen Elizabeth, the vainest of women, delighted 
fa being painted, and taxed the skill and ingenuity of 
the artist to the utmost point of flattefry. Even after 
the marks of a^nced age had disgusted her with the 
rc|fli^tlon of her <?wn features, after she had dtdered 
that the inirror, to be taken out of her dressing- 
roOT^i She (Still would be painted, but wo t(0 the artist 
if he delfbeated my ^ shadows * — for she termed 

wrinkles — on her face! §om# of those shadowkss 
portraits are at Hampton Court, and ghastly-looking 
sights they are. But why speak of Elizabeth— have we 
a# all of us some vanity or other of our own ? The 
great moralist, Dr Johnson, quarrelled with Reynolds 
for handing him down to posterity as ‘ Blinking Sam.’ 

Lely’s bed-gown, and • 

Sleepy eye that spoke the melting soul, 

#eTe followed by the equally false style of Kneller, wlio 
Absurdly endeavoured to combine portrait with historical 
^^ASating ; and thus we find in hii portraits 'nobl^ 
^kpberds and shepherdesses in flowing wigs, lace, 
and bropado; aldermen in clflssic togas figur- 
ing' AS; emperors; antiquated dowagers in the 

(jjlfiiisaw liuinble-looking Junes, scowling 

with the patience of the reader, ! 
I l^g^mv^t nqw' condude, toougli we have adverted ottly| 
'1^ striking features of a great giant, 

> shadow over the glorious realm ; 


of art; though we IlaV^ now done with the subject, 
the world still abounis with the Agpciyphal in 
Portraiture. ' “ # 


THE BAGH-NUK. 

It sometimes happens that two individuals of utterly 
dissimilar tastes and dispositions are thrown together, 
by ‘ God’s servant, Fate,’ under circumstances which 
make them thenceforward sworn allies, or, what is 
far better, sincere friends for life, without the encuhi- 
brance of any oath of fealty. It so clianeed that Mark 
Thorne and I, bpth cadets, were fellow-passengers in 
the David Scotty bound for Madras. He was a 
fine robust young fellow of nineteen, two y e^ 
niy senior, and more than double^ that time 
8uperior«in every quality and qualification thatSffts 
a m.in for active duties. Bold, dashing, yet 
presumptuous nor scornful, he soon became 
with everybody ; and though not handsome-^fd^^^ ddfect^ 
in one of his cheek-bones, occasioned by an accident in' 
extreme youth, marred the symmet^ of one side of 
his face— his fine dark eyes, ggjjjjirf^and expressive, 
and well-proportioned figure, were decidedly in his 
favour. Fond of all masculine sports, jocular and 
jovial, yet without boisterous or coarse habits, he 
was little addicted to reading; whilst I, the opi^sito 
of all this, w»as a shy, sickly lad, much f^ven to the 
perusal of sentimental romances, timid and awkward, 
with a strong tendency to secret verse-making— 
the least likely individual in the world to becon^c the 
intimate companion of one wliose character was so 
different. I am not too proud to confess that tlie 
interest he took in me might have had its rise in a 
sort of commiseration. He saw my embarrassment 
and restraint when quizzed by less generous ship- 
mates than himself; and thence sprang up a desire 
and a determination to defend me. Moreover, it so 
happened, that at Madeira, where we landed for a 
day, I awkwardly stepped from tho boat which was 
taking us ashore into tlie deep sea, where, not being 
a sVvimmer, I might have rested till now had not 
M.<irk Thorne instantly plunged into the water, and, 
at the peril of his life, rescued me. From that day, 
he accounted me as his particular charge — patronised 
me with the affection of an elder ‘brother, and was 
the kindly means of improving mo into a passably 
manly and rational youth. As for me, I was proud 
of his friendsliip, and loved him beyond all my former 
experience of attachment. As it was, I am not sure 
that I did not e.xercise some%beneficial Influence over 
him, in my turn, for I believe that 1 inoculated liim 
with a share of my love of books. 'W 

Amongst our fellow-passengers there were but two 
characters wlio need specification in my narrative — 
I^Jrs Irwin, the wife of a civilian, returning t(]i India, 
and a little bright-eyed, tawny-skinned girl, the 
daughter of her Mohammedan ayah, who died at the 
commencement of our voyage, leaving Hozkra to the 
protection of her kind mistress. It seems that the 
ayah had been for many years the attend(uit of Mrs 
Irwin — had married a worthless^creature, who had abafl- 
doned her, taken to evil courses, and latterly escaped 
from justice, having joined a party of plunderers, and 
been suspected of even worse crimes than 
liazkTa look a wonderful fancy to Mark, insoinuch 
that it beckmc a standing jest of the quarter^d^k to 
ask him Row' his little swarthy wife was — ajbkethat, 
though received by him with a laugh, excited ftotoU) 
an^r in the youthful ayah, whose fiery natuto ldrs 
Irwdn bad some difficulty in controlling. &zkra, nbt 
I yet twelve, was a woman in feetihg and th9bkht, itid j 
the Buscentibiiity of her temperameht called for mbto 


lerfoUB restraint tbfto ' tlie gentle disiKAitioh of her 
mistress was aAGustomed to exerclle. landed 


mistress was asGustomed to exercile. Wben ivo landed ' 
at Madras, her jgiief wm so uncontrolkbld, that a near 


I 
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lip^ht struck upon all of us, aiM Mark himself felt ft a 
relief to be rid of her presence.! 

We were "separated — he ani I — and when we met 
again, after some five years, it was , pot as strangers, 
fbr the epistolary link which unites severed friends 
had been- faithfully kept in repair. 1 was then en route 
to rejoin my regiment at Nagpore, and he was holding 
a staff-appointment at Beljary, where I had determined 
on remaining liijs guest for a week. In the Madras 
presidency there is no hotter station than Bellary, /ind 
no*hotter month than March ; and of all days in the 
year, that March morning — when, with cramped limbs, 
and worn out from sleepless night-triy^el, I jumped out 
of my palanquin, resolved to refresh and cool myself by 
walking the three miles which still lay between me and 
my friend’s bungalow — was the sultriest in my expe- 
rience. TJie sun had just begun to throw out Ip s avant- 
beams ; and the air, which had no dewy grass 
to sweep over, came with a w'arm kiss that menaced 
increasing heat as the day grow older. The canton- 
ment of Bellary is placed amidst a grotesque assem- 
blage of rocky mountains ; and as I moved on languidly, 

'I came upon a.cHif^er of singularly shaped cliffs on the 
sterile plain, amongst which, nestling in a cranny, 
beneficently shaded by an enormous banian-tree, I 
observed the red and white fiag of a iekiaJif or shrine, 
whew^the buried remains of some saintly devotee is 
watt:bcd by a fakir, or religious mendicant of the 
Moslem creed; and sure enough, as I drew near, 1 
became aware of a gaunt and grisly man, wlio stood in 
earnest conversation with a female, half hidden by one 
of tlfb corner xiillars of tliCv quadrangular structure 
which composed the dervish’s tomb. At my approach, 
disturbed by the hum of the palanquin-bearers’ song, 
the speakers turned round, and I could not but observe 
the striking contrast presented by the singular beauty 
of the woman and the fbrbiddiiig aspect of the man. 
My glance occasioned her to draw her chudder quickly 
round the lower part of her face, yet not so quickly 
as to prevent me from observing a style of expression 
which struck me as being familiar. Her dress was 
simply that of a Mohammedan woman in comfortable 
circumstances. Far from favourable was the impres- 
sion her companion made on me ; for his was one of 
those types of countenance which, originally handsome, 
become absolutely ugly from tiie collision of such 
passions as deform all beauty. As he thrust the woman 
roughly behind him, andigame forward with the whining 
demand for alms that is observable only in the least 
worthy members of the fakirhood, an inconceivable dis- 
like o( the man pervaded-pso to speak, my whole nature. 
There are few of us who have not, at some period or 
other of our lives, felt this mysterious, and apparently 
causeless, shriuking from certain individuals; and is 
it a superstitious weakness if I profess my belief that 
such filings are given in warning, if not as prophecy^? 
l^me will shew how far those sensations were warranted 
towards Boorhun Sha, the fakir of Bellary. 

Warm as the ^limatc was the welcome I received 
from Mark Thorne, whom I found but indifferently 
w^l, though surrounded by all the comforts of an^ 
elevated position, He told me that ere long he hoped I 
to wed the only woman he had ever loved. ‘ She is I 
here,* said he, * residing with her aunt, an old friend of 
mine and yqurs. You remember Mrs Irwj^i ?* 

/^ Perfectly,* said I. And after a moment’e^ silence: 
*As sure as 1 live, I saw that wild, passionate little 
HazWa this very morning.’ And I told liim of tlie 
loipresalon made upon mo by the fakir. 

^ ‘ Yes/ he ; ‘you are right. In another montl(| I 
hope, to the httsbtfind of the sweetest creature on 
egrth aiift gobs and gentle as Mrs Irwin is, t shall be 
gla^;to take ker niece to a home of her own, where she 
vSJl hb free if pm the strange but very unmistakable 
‘“'tanhy ekercisesr oyer that, household. 

^ ll IL linflitilflr <riri and olnnA lifr Trivin’a jlor<apfiA linip 
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managed to regulate all the widow^s actions ; herself 
influenced, as I have reason 1s> believe, by thai odious 
fakir, Boorhun Shn„her father.* , 

‘ Odious, indeed/ I added. ‘ I cannot JeSSount for 
the disagreeable impression be made on me. But wliat 
else is known about liim ?’ 

‘ It appears,’ said Mark, ‘ that he treated lUs wifoH^ 
whom you may recollect as Mrs Irwin’s ayah— rSQ 
cruelly, that her husbaq^v as collector of Cuddapah, 
where tliej^then were, interfered, "and had liim punished*, 
lie disappeared for sjpne years, and then started up all 
at once at Nagpore, wdiere I .first sawjiim. Ho was 
then, as now, a fakir; but his conduct, in insulting 
sonic English ladies, came under the eye of the resident ; 
and 1 had the merit, for such I account it, of having 
liim seized, and in accordance wit)i»the judgmeut of a 
punchamt (native jurj’) he was severely fiogged, and 
obliged to leave the cantonment. Neither my astonish- 
ment nor my regret w^as small to find him, after five 
years, established hero, and in close correspondence 
with Mrs Irwin, whose indulgent affection towards his 
daughter blinded her to insolent intrusiveness of 
the fellow', llis looks, as I pass him, constantly remind 
mt^of the dawa — the revenge he vowed ajuiiftst me, 
when I superintended his expulsion from Nagpor^* 

A week jessed pleasantly at Bellary; my friend’s 
temporary indisposition had disappeared, and 1 was 
introduced to Margaret Douglas. Slie^as a sweet 
gentle creature, evidently much att.ichcd to him ; and 
tliere was nothing to anticipate but happiness in thq 
union wdiich w-as so soon to be solemnised, and tp 
assist at wliich I had consented to apply for leave— 
leave granted as soon as solicited. 1 cannot say that 
during this period any suspicions w-cre excited in my 
mind by tbe assuredly eccentric conduct of Hazkro, 
for I had come to consider her simply as a girl of pas- 
sionate and capricious disposition, so spoiled by the 
over-indulgence of a weak mistress as to render her 
bothfiresuming and intrusive. More than once I wks 
cogi/jzant of her almost insolent behaviour to Marr 
garet/and more than twice the same idea that haufited 
me on board ship flitted across my thoughts, and I set* 
her dow'n in my mind as being, so to speak, in love 
with ^l(irk. But I kept such thoughts to myself, 
whether wdsely or w'ell, I dare not say. IJowever, it 
so befell, that a few nights before tbe day fixed for the 
marriage-cercnion 3 % Mrs Irwin, contrary to her habits, 
complained of her attendant’s wild and singular 
behaviour of late, and turning to Margaret, asked if 
she had observod it* 

‘Why, yes,’ was the reply. ‘I coufoss she 

became quite angry this morning boeause l persisted 
refusing to swallow, fasting, a magical draught, which, 
she assure.! me, will not only increase attractionSkv 
but make in® always appear youthful in tlfo eyes of 
my husband.’ • ^ v 

‘How ridiculous!’ said Mark. ‘I did not think ;i^e 
was suqii a fool.’ 

‘ She has been too much w'ith her father of late/ said 
Mrs Irwin, ‘ and he has put some superstitious notions; 
into her head.’ . f 

1 ‘Well/ added Margaret, ‘she, cried so bitterly about. 1 
it, and i>leaded 6o hard, that I actually promised to j 
quaff’ the precious potion to-night.’ 

‘Do no such thing/ cried L ‘Who can tell 
kind of mixture it may be ? * . ; i , 

Evilry body laughed at me ; and Marga^t, 
mark, said : ‘ It is only some sherbet, oyer wbidi an 
incantation of great power (of course) jias been utter^ 
by her father. Do you really wish pie nbt to take it?f 
‘I often take her . draughts/ . laiff 
pleases her, and does me no hajpm/ , ; , • 

‘Do as you please/ said Mark j :^ut^^ r I am 

tir^ of the girl’s folly and ibad temper/ ' 1 ; 

That night, soine \mxi after we bad left thb Irwin 


i| A ^n^locigirV and^ Mr Irwin’s decea^ has ( bungalow, and yrlulst we ebatthog qpietly Iff the 
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Ti^iW before relSring to our eleepliig-quarterij loud 
exclamationB wacbed vb acrosB the danae ■ 
of UnctuB which sepArated U9 from our fk^iends. 
and before three minutes liad passed, 
leere runningr ^ the graTel-path that led to the house, 
where we were met by tlie head-servant of Mrs Irwin, 
in i^at .agitation, who, as soon iFs he saw us, shouted 
Out to some of the numerous menials that are at all 
hours to be found about tb<t,^8tahlishment of certain 
cllisses in India, to nin*fbr.thG doctor-saliib. ^ 

* What is the matter ? ’ ^ 

* 0 sahib !~ivyah, sahib ! Choteo beebee make die — 
all one herself! «Miirt(?e hye ; she make die very quick I * 

The poor rfan was so terrified that he could not 
expretiS' Ilia meaning; and witli tlie terrible impression 
his words conveyed tliat his young mistress was dying, 
we rushed into the hall.* The sight that met us was 
aufflciently startling, but a glance shewed us that 
Margaret Douglas and her aunt were safe. In fright- 
ful convulsions, Haz'ara, supported between them, lay 
on the mats; and before we had time to ask for or 
hear an explanation, the wetchod girl with a shriek 
fell back, silent and fixed. 

* She "ig.* dead ! * said Dr Thomson, after calnfly 
regar^ng her, and taking from Margaret’s tremulous 
hslnd a Icutiora^ or small china goblet, tq Avhich she 
pointed. 1 need not be diffuse : the story was briefly 
revealed, On'^retiring for the night, Margaret found 
on her table Ibe goblet containing tli€* draught which 
she had promised to swallow. She had been left 

and was on the point of quafifing the potion, 
when Hnzkra staggered into the room, her looks 
haggard, her accents loud and wild. ‘Drink it not!^ 
site said; and as Margaret stared upon her, the goblet 
still in her hand, the girl, snatching it from her, 
emptied it at a draught, and exclaiming: ‘I am 
poisoned!— I wished to kill you, for you arc loved hj^ 
one who pares not for me, and now I shall die!’ |,Ere 
Margaret could summon Mrs Irwin and the serv^mts, 
the truth of Ilaz'ara’s assertions became visible. i^Her 
sbrMks, at first loud, became weaker; and just l^fore 
she became speechless for ever, she named her father 
and Mark Thorne. Her father had giv a her the 
potion for the hruhgroom, and she had svfcm to 
administer it. 

It was a sad and restless night that which followed, 
Tlie havaldar’s party which was despatched within an 
Hour to bring in prisoner the fakir, Boorhun Siia, 
found his tekiah-cell vacant; not a trace of him was 
Visible, except -the chnUif of cool w-aterofrom which he 
dimtik and a handfuls of did (parched pease). 
Justice; WAS not satisfied with this superficial search. 
Infbrmation of the intended murder whs spread abroad, 
and high rewards offered for the detection ofithe fakir; 
but in vain. Meanwhile, my friend’s iSiiptials were 
soleipnised under that certain c]oiid which inevitably 
lowers over a recent crime. I know not how tlie bride 
or bridegroom felt on the occasion, but for myself I 
must confess that a singular and un surmountable 
depression weighed me to the very ground. 

In short, I was glad when, all over, the ready palan- 
quins conveyed the new-married <pair from Mrs Irwin’s 
Segant refeetion to the ruins of Vizianuggur, where, 
in wcordance with an eetablished custom in Anglo- 
Indian society, at the period of which I write, they 
had resolved upon passing the honeymoon. I bade 
and in a few hours after bad left Biliary 
ill' pros^ution of my route to join ray ’regiment. 

Ihe post, a week afterwards, brought me the 
counts of the event I nm about to relate. On the 
; ftiurgt of tn-jir stay at Vizianuggur, Mark 

V ^ Bi, sketch of an antique pagoda, 

a copy. He never 
; twilight advanced, poor Marga^t, 

^ determined on seeking' him ; 

SpfeiTO thb spot where he had gone, set off 


I on foot with aerei9> ber gyah to meet 

fiiim. They met him tmt; and the place being' very 
near, was reached befoil daylight had yel; thickened 
into gloom. There are sights that curdle the blood 
with horror, and such was that which met the gnze 
of the young wife. I need not say that it ’was the 
body of her husband— the headless body ! Stretched 
below a pile of ruins, th^ ground saturated with 
hi9.blood, poor Mark Thome liad evidently been intent 
on liis occupation when attacked by the assassin. 
Examination— though, of course, that was an aftt-r- 
tbought — warranted the conclusion that the deatli- 
blow was struck ^before the trunk was decapitated. 
Through his heart was the deep wound delivered by 
deliberate hatred ; and in that wound — as if some 
sudden voice had startled the perpetrator into flight 
ero he c^uld withdraw the deadly v-oapon — was fixed 
a steel instrument, called a hagh-mik^ or tiger’s claw. 

It is a rare weapon, and the only one I ever saw was 
that wliicli deprived my friend of life. The word bagh- 
nuk describes it ; for it is a sharp claw-like thing, with 
four curved, pointed spikes, attached by a light bar to 
two rings, which he who uses it pn%'' -'s oven the fore 
and little finger. The weapon is thus concealed in the 
hand, striking the %’ictim with all the force and fstal 
aim of a tiger’s claw. ‘ With this arm,’ says a modern 
traveller, ‘the renowned chief, Sivnjee, tr.Tit 0 jjjjU 8 ly 
slew Afziil Khan, the commander of Eertfc:.i)ghuri* in 
1 G59.* No trace of the head could be discovered. It 
was cleanly severed from the tnink; and, notwithstand- 
ing the most strict investigation, the whole matter 
remained a mystery for several years. It is needless to 
relate the anguish of the widowed bride, the horror of 
her attendants. Enough to say that God, who is never 
absent from the suflering humanity which invokes His 
aid, had compassion on her. A party of gentlemen and 
ladies, visitors to the ruins, arrived even as she sat irt 
frenzy over the maimed body of her husband. Amongst 
them was a surgeon, to whose skill and his wife’s 
tenderness Marg-iret owed lujr life, perhaps her reason. 

Time passed, time passes, and with it come thoughts 
which, how’soever dark, drive out darker ones. After 
tw’o years, 1 -was in command of a detachment at 
Condapilly in the northern division, where the closing 
scene of this drama of real life took place. A stmnger 
to this decayed town, I delighted in rambling about the 
wild romantic hills and rocks which on one side over- 
loi)k the suburbs, and stretch ivway, clothed in varie- 
gated jungle, for many miles. A view of the Kistnah 
river, as it winds through cultivated fields till lost near 
the rugged plains where the Jong exhausted miues of 
Golconda exhibit nothing but deep pits and shallow 
beds of water, whence the finest diamonds were once 
dug, gave life to the scene ; and being solitary in my 
comnicand, without any other European officer, I felt, as 
it^were, ‘ lord of all I surveyed.* One early morning 1 
had set forth with one sepoy-nttendant, a native of 
the place, to inspect a bit of marshy ground in which 
it had been reported that snipes wei^ known to con- 
gregate. As we entered a darksome pass leading to it, 
suddenly came upon an old jogt\ or Hindoo mendi- 
cant, whose emaciated and almost nude limbs were so 
thickly smeared with pipe-clay, and ashes, that his 
original skin might belong to any given colour; His 
long hair, plastered with filth and dust, depended in 
tangles dpwn his back ; but as he glanced flevocFly at 
us, whilst he continued to fill a basket beside him Mth 
the fiery stalks and leaves of the poisonous Ascit^iias, 

I Kcognised, in spite of every disguise, the Mohm- 
mraan fakii*, Boorhun Sha, in the still more' repulsIvdT 
and squalid form of the Hindoo jogi. Startled as I wasj 
I resdWd on the conduct to be pursued; ahd passed' 
silently and indifferently, without a look that couid 
denote recognition or sU^icioiii Fassinlf^ a Wok 
hid ns from sight, 1 Aked the sepoy whether he kaae^ i 
the man.. ■ ' - ^ '■ 




* Ij hook, Tospftr, teliib I— *(l spjt upon him, sir)*, said 
the man. * We have heard df liiin, but his accui^ed 
presence has, not till to-day plotted out the light from 
my eyes. In Uie first place, may Allali preserve us-^he 
is a jogi ; and in the next, may Satad be aloof— he is a 
jadongur.(j^ sorcerer).* 

*Doee lie reside in the town ?* asked I. 

‘JTo, sahib; he inhabits a cell beneath the rock to 
the right ; o^jly the stone* worshippers approach it, 
and^even they are not admitted to the interior, ^he 
villagers bring him food ; and, os he is said to have 
wonderful power over herbs and drugs, he is much 
sought after as a hakeem (doctor). But Allah keep 
me from pliysic that is nothing eisff but muntur juntur 
(magical incantations).* 

That day, I wrote privately to my friend the collector 
of the district siicii a letter ns I knew would induce 
him to place at my service any amount 5f judicial 
authority that might be necessary. Two nights after, 
alone, but armed, I left rny bungalow on a rcconmksance 
for the cell of the enemy. It was a fine clear night; 
1 had nothing to fear from anybody but the jogt ; and 
as the fragranajg^if the jasmine, wliich sprung pro- 
fusely in the tln^ets, the blossoms of the acacia, and 
the basil {^Ocymum samhuii), which I crusiied at every 
footfall, floated around me, I was sensible of an 
aspiration that X might be the means of bringing to 
deiservet^^punisliment tlie murderer of my friend. 
Silence was around, disturbed only by the coo of the 
wood-dove, or, as I neared the marsh, tlie croak of the 
bull-frog. A light, almost da2zling, shone from the 
only aperture, except the closed door, that belonged to 
the cavernous ceil ; and certain that I was unwatclied, 
1 crept stealthily to this open lattice, and looked in. 
My reward was a sigiit tliat convinced me I htul 
guessed justly, for Boorhun Sha, without the filtliy 
pigments which had altered his countenance when I 
saw' him before, stood revealed in all his original ugli- 
ness: 1 should have said knelt, for tlte jogi, in the 
position of a suppliant, with raised hands and mur- 
mured ..moans, seemed to address w^hat at first I 
took iur some hideous idol ; but ever and anon, as he 
turned, his fierce eyes to the cresset, in which glared 
a brilliant light, 1 could discern that passions of no 
gentle nature suggested the prayers he breathed. 
As my vision became accustomed to the light, 1 saw 
with surprise that it was to no idol, hut to a grim 
human skull that his words were addressed. Bound 
it, 8ometl»ing that quivered, yet did not escape, arrested 
my attention. It w^ns a long green tree-snake, nailed 
by the head to a wood^i pedestal, on whicii the skull 
was placed. Once or twice he groaned deeply, and 
then, stooping to take up some material from the 
floor, the uaturc of which 1 could not distinguish, 
he uttered a yell so loud, so w'eird, that, startled 
.out of my caution, I must have displaced part of 
the Window against wliicli I leant, for in a moment, 
ere one could count one, the light was extinguished, 
and all was dark. 

;X confess 1 ftlt exceedingly nervous as I cautiously 
.witlulrew. But ere a second day had elapsed, officiiils 
wero with; me, accompanied, too, by my friend tlie 
collector, prepared to seize the suspected jogi ; and no 
time was lost after their arrival. * In a few minutes, 
we were, at the iiermitage; and in a few more, from 
A sound and uiisusiiecting sleep, BoofUun Sha was 
awakened, to And, himself a prisoner. * 

lie mmle no resistance, nor by a single word afifordec^ 


. COXlflriuai;ion or denial of the charge brought against 
vliiiu. In his cel), nothing was found bu^a few dtugs 
imd dried plan^ 1 looked in vain fornhe skull, and 
vj^salvetk that it should not, if possible, escaj^^ ipe. I 
; Risked where he had liid it : a savage glare from eyes 
;,,t}iatrto^^ in ferocity was his only reply; 

::bU^ fixed online, I had caught, the 

duiection. fp which it had momentarity wandered, and 


in a dark nichO) which might, gfcaped 

detection, the ffliMtly Th 

who has doubtless guessed tiie suspicions: tliat crossed 
my mind when firSt I saw it, will not wwder that I 
took it in my lumds with a sliudder, piiwng it fb the 
surgeon of my regiment, who, at my r^uest, had come 
to Condapilly on thit occasion. 

‘It is the skull,* said he, ‘of an individdhl who, in 
early youtli, must have undergone a surgical operotionj 
for one of the cl)cek-llrones--ftihe superior inaxUlkry ; 
bone — i8*w'anting.* 

At these words, odfiflrmingmy suspicions, the prisoneif 
started in wonder. ‘ Is there atiy on^'herc,* continued 
Mr Pratt, ‘ whg knows if the gentleman, <if whose murder 
the prisoner is accused, had any similar defect?* 

‘ Yos,’ 1 answered, ‘ my friend, Captain Mark Thorne, 
whoso skull this is, by a fall \n early youth, was 
obliged to liave the cl)cek-Bone operated upon, He 
was murdered by tliiB^nan.’ 

‘And the weapon?* said the collector. 

‘Was a bagh-nuk,’ cried the prisoner, to our extreme 
astonishment. 

I am at the end of my relation, for Boorhun Sha, 
far from endeavouring to deny the crime, sqemod to 
glory in having committed it; In fact, hd* confessed 
all. Whether the man was really rendered pkrtially 
insane by Ills avowed hatred of Tiiorne, nnd by his own 
naturally evil passions, is a questioi^ which did not 
benefit him in those days, whatever st might have 
done in tJtcse. 

Boorlmn Sha confessed that, urged by his daughter, 
Haziira, to provide her with a philter which should 
gain her the love of Mark Tlionie, he hail supplied her 
with a poisoned potion, in two separate drauglits, e^ich 
one of which w'us of strength sufficient to fulfil hU 
purpose. The girl must have suspected his intention^ 
knowing Jiow bitterly ho hated Thorne, for, changing 
her determination, she entreated Margaret Douglas to 
drlfk Dm drauglit as a beautifier. Under the idea 
that Mark Inui been induced to swallow it, Boorhun 
Slu^fled ; but rumour soon acquainted him witj^ the 
turn n flairs had taken, and, in t))e disguise of a jogi, 
he followed the newly wedded couple, still intent upon 
revenfFO. He was condemned to be hanged at Mosul]- 
patam; and every one wdio was a sojourner in that 
city at the time wdll recollect the disappointment 
which prevailed on the morning appointed for his 
execution, when it was discovered that he had escaped 
the rigour of the law by volunbiry death. 

As his penson had *been strictly searched when 
seized, great *curiosity was excited as to the means 
by ^)ich he had committed suicide.** His body became 
the subject of anatomical investigation, and this led 
to the d^'tection of Die arm secreted for self-destruc- 
tion. Bellmen his toes w'ere concealed ^veral little, 
bags of a subtile powder, wdiich, wheu tested, 
found to bo virulent*i>oisons. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. , 

MESMERIC TREATMENT OP TUB XKSX»18. 

Tue Exeter Board of Guardians, finding a large in^i^e 
of the insane in their hands., palely addressed ft; le^teT:'^ 
tlie Marquis of Dalhousic, muring if he COuld Mj^y^ 
to the likelihood of a mesmeric treatment proving of 
ser^co, it being understood that Die most noble ex- 
govenior-general, when in India, had to some extent 
patronised the ^se of mesmerism in thei public hospitais. 
The marquis answered that he had* been convinced^^^ 
the utility of mesmerism in enabling nu m b^ leas oi^ive 
patients to bear severe operaflon# s^eridg, 

but had not liad opportunities of filming any opinion 
as to the uDUty of that agent in ca&s of insanity. It 
bVeinues a question If tlm worth prosecuting 

any furtheiv ■ . : ■ ^ ■ ■ Sv. / , 




J no beHtei^'able, so far as information goes, to 

4ai^|ie^hi8 question, tUanc any other iperaon ; but the 
imlowing train of ideas forcibly ansea in our mind* 
and at a later da\c, when surgical 
. operations w^>reported both at home and in India as 
■ having been performed painlessly under the influence 
of meemerjsm, the whole medical ffaternity, with a few 
exceptionsVhowled out in incredulity and ridicule. We 
I remember seeing reports of n\qetings of medico-chirur- 
[ giqal societies, at whioii belifi^vers in the fact were | 
treated by their brethren with t}\g grossest Tnciviiity 
on that account. , Now, there is udlonger any denying | 
th^ scores of ^inlcs^ operations were performed in 
India on individuals wlio had previously been thrown | 
into the mesmeric sleep. The derisive sceptics of a 
few years ago are shewn to have been in the wrong* 
With regard to mesmede treatment of insanity, we 
have a report from the Calcutta Mesmeric Hospital, 
giving a highly favourable statehuent. In that report 
Dr Esdailc writes thus : * Being familiar with the 
soothing, and strengthening effects of mesmerism upon 
the debilitated and irritablq nervous systems of the 
sane, and believing that insanity in general originates 
in debilitj^ or functional weakness of tlie brain, >1 
expected to find mesmerism of service in the treatment 
of madHess, like eveiything else that restores tone and 
regularity to tltb system. But functional cldtangenient 
of tlie brain, if long neglected, becomes as inveterate as 
other chronic *lii8Ga8CS of function; and success under 
any treatment will mainly depend upon early attention 
being paid to the case. .... The patients were taken 
in the order of names in the register, and none w'crc 
reject^, except for old age or self-evident idiocy; 
care being also taken that the persons were then per- 
jkei!^ tnady lest a lucid interval might be the com- 
mencement of a permanent cure. During the last 
six montlis, 37 persons have been mesmerised, and 
tlie results aro>--8 cured, 1 cured and relapsed, 13 no 
change, 1 died, 9 under treatment, 6 much itiiprc^'ed 
-r>37, A* X anticipated, we found the insane as readily 
affecM fts the sane, many of the patients being thr/^vn 
into the trance, although it was not dcsir<. 1 to do so, 

it not being thought necessary Dr Keah, of 

B^hampore, writes to me that he has had niucljlinore 
Btriking success in his lunatic asylum ; probably owing 
to more regular saperintendence, which is indispens- 
able; for if not done with a will, it need not be done 
at all. Dr Kean says : “ Taking a hasty glance over 
the years 1847 and 1848, 1 see that about seventy-four 
patiemts were discharged cured "to all appearance ; and 
I Uijnk it has been^uccessful in every case of epilepsy.” 
It thus appears tua| mesmerism is likely to 1^ as 
serviceable in the treatment of insanity as it is in 
general medicine.’ g 

Ib it BO?« We cannot tell, for the eviiJeDce is as 
yet insufliici^t to enable us to fo^ a judgment. We 
cannot, indeed pronounce in any way on the subject ; 
but when we remember how the idea of painless cutting 
under mesmeric sleep was treated by nearly the whole 
medical body of England only a few years ago, ,we have 
no hesitation in saying that any a priori incredulity 
of theirs regarding mesmeric treatment of the insane 
eeews to us entitled to very little attention. 

; is a terrible intere^ which they have in the 
who have relives afflicted with insanity. 
Wl?P must sympathise with them, and desire to 
se^ .'^yery chance of cure taken advantage of? ^ay 
is but a chance, and a poor one, would it 
i ^ neglect it, such a^it is ? Admit 

nf its failing, still, if it could do 
( nO;;Pii^,^||^^eiLeve^ be the case, it might be 
^ -^Tllnlosophic caution about novelties 
are. inflqitc numbers of delusions 
a^oad. All true. Yet we know that , 
to bo such, imporl- 
ajCjllc^jciiBiqnaily elicited. The doubts about 


one class of mesmeriodfa^ are now seen and acknow- 
ledged to have been wring. Certainly it would be 
most deplorable, if, frbml any overdnven, scruples, to 
be afterwards equally proved false, the attainment of 
a result so dear to humanity were tq be for any 
considerable length of time delayed. 

ANOTHEB UNIVERSAL LAKGUAOE. 

If a new Curiosities of Literature came^out every year 
wdth the almanacs, there would be no scarcity of 
curious and eccentric publications to fill its pages. I« < 
the second number of Brownes Onginal lieposiiory*~~ax\ 
exceedingly original production, by the way, and cheap 
as well, for it is iss'ued at iho low price of one penny — 
will be found a system of universal language, which, if 
simplicity be any recommendation, is infinitely supe- 
rior to that of the Abbe Orchando, recently noticed in ' 
this Jourrhil, or indeed any other language ancient or 
niodcrn, local or universal ; for the author, who, we 
presume, is Mr Brown himself, at one fell swoop does ; 
away with all the *• numerous and intricate grammatical 
rules ’ that so long have barred the portals leading to I 
general knowledge. Poetry, rhetoricjjt^iopo, metaphor, I 
style, idiom, and all such nonseniTe, he unsparingly j 
abolishes for ever; telling us that men under his ' 
system will * express their sentiments according to 
reason and the nature of things. For cxanix>le, if we 
wish to inquire after a person’s health, we nq^ nol;,^a8 
in English, say: IIow do you do? or, as in French: 
How do you carry yourself? or, as in German : How- 
do you find yourself? but. literally and significantly, 
IIow is your health ? ’ — a phrase which a few minu-tcs’ 
acquaintance with the well-named Original Repository 
enables us to translate into the Universal thus; Jbr 
pre sum ten tu solus f The reader will already perceive 
that the Universal is founded on the Latin, and that it 
has a tendency to multiply words ; but the author has 
a very difierent idea. He says ; * The number of words 
may be greatly reduced by judicious combinations; 
thus, the word when may be dispensed with, and its 
place supplied by the phrase, at what time,* This, 
in our opinion, cannot be an arithmetical reduction; 
probably, it is a logical one, the rcductlo ad absurdum. 

Though the ‘twenty detached signs, capable of being 
learned in an liour,’ which form the Universal, may b& 
applied to any language, to the utter extinction of 
those troublesome books termed grammars, yet our 
author selects Latin as his basis, because ‘ it is already 
known to a large class of persons in every country of 
the civilised w^orld.’ The Latin scholar, however, is 
not required to unlearn his La^n before he can corre- 
spond in the Universal, any more than the person who 
is unacquainted with Latin is required to learn it. As 
only the nominative case of the noun or pronoun, the 
indicative mood, present tense of the verb, and the 
positive degree of comparison of the adjective is used, 
any person, with the aid of a Latin dictionary, ^^ay 
with case write the Universal. 

The key of the system will be found in the following 
words of its author — ‘The only difficulty,* he says, 
‘tonnected with the acquirement of any language, is 
tlie change tliat words undergo in order tq modify their 
difierent significations. For instance, the English word 
man ie changed into’ men, in order to form the plural, 
w'hich is as great a change as if it were altered into 
can or ^Wj^w^ords of en tirely different meanings.’ Now, 
instead or changing the w'ords in any manner, the 
^Jniversal isb written by prefixing certain signs, whiqh 
indicate the different declensions, conjugations, and ^ 
degites of cWparison. Nouns and pronouns r^turoi; 
but two sigiK to denote tlie plqraV pqssessiyq;: 
Thus, pm homo is men, and homo, man’s. Bgo is, as 
in Latin, i; but p/a ego, in ytiiversal, signifies we^ and 
teu ego,my. , Six signs are" requii^ by 
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three to express comparison, Jjndthree to indicate iium- 
her. Twelve more signs supply all the various ni(X>ds 
arid tenses verbs. Tims, jrc represents the present 
— asi pre airio, I loVeypos#, the past — as, post amo, I 
loved ;/«, the future— as , /m amo, I*will love; and so 
forth. Such is the whole system ; any one may com- 
prehend it in five minutes; and the autlior in conclusion 
says : ‘ To correspond with a Frenchman or German, 
^c., abroad, wiyte your letter in Universal, and enclose 
in it a French or German copy of this work, which will 
enable the foreigner to read the letter with the aid of a 
Iiatin dictionary.* And it really is almost startling to 
liave to acknowledge the evident tjuth of the above 
passage. There can be no doubt that two persons, 8*ay 
a native of France and England, each ignorant of 
Latin, and of each other’s language, with the aid of a 
Latin dictionary and a knowledge of this syst^jm, could 
correspond together, in a rude and barbarous jargon, 
we admit, but one readily understood by both. Indeed, 
though wre took up our pen in a spirit of ridicule 
against the numerous absurdities contained in this 
penny pamphlet, we must frankly acknowledge that 
it is wltb an cutiii^ipn of surprise wc contemplate the 
great ease by whicli the system could be usefully put 
into practice. 

The first number of the Orujinal Repository is also a 
curioyty in its way ; it is. entitled ‘A New System of 
Lights Sounds for the Guidance of Ships at Sea.* 
Here the author is at eea with a vengeance: a more 
absurd production never emanated from Bedlam, and 
yet there is a kind of method about it. The outline of 
the fystein is, tliat ships are to be navigated over the 
great deep by peculiar ‘ durations or combinations of 
sounds,* produced by ringing bells, blowing whistles, 
beating gongs, and firing cannon, * every time the | 
second hand of a chronometer, keej)iiig Greenwich I 
time, completes the minute as marked on the dial- 
plate.* The author, however, gives the preference to 
artillery, * Cannons,’ ho says, * are the most effective 
sounding-instruments at present known ; but 1 think 
their report might be greatly increased by firing them 
from the interior of tells.’ (!) With this quotation ive 
may shut up the book, and lay down our pen, adding 
only that the third number of the Repository, which 
was advertised to be on the Subject of the moon’s 
motion, never appeared ; probably the autlmr w'as 
anticipated by the wonderful discovery of Mr Symons. 

W O R K M IS K ’ g TOOLS. 

The newspapers make us aware that a subscription 
w’'as gpened for such of ^Messrs Broadwood’s workmen 
:as have lost their tools by the late fire ; a measure 
of relief that of late lias been usually adopted after 
the destruction, by fire, of manufactories wdiere the 
implements of labour are costly. 

should not the workmen insure their tools f ^A 
nian with seventy pounds’ worth — it is stated some of 
' Messrs Broadwood’s men had that amount — certainly 
cams enough to enable him to afford the necessary 
outlay : to lack lorethought enough for tlie purpose, is 
riot a little discreditable to an intelligent artisan; ana 
we see no reason why the public should pay tJie price 
of hiS lieedlessness. With misfortune that could not 
imte been fore^ieen or provided against, we have the 
utmost sympathy, and would help the sufferers to the 
extent of our power. But that which a littl^ thought 
knd a trifiing expense might have prevented, we regard 
yith tery different feelings ; and in this tatter class 
ire feel compelled to place the, uncompens^ed, loss of 
’ihese^ costly tools. From time to time vy are tola of 
: tiie * d^riity of labour ; ' and the phrase, tlfough ^ high- 
sorindirilf one, is a very good one in its way^ But, 
to our rippre^^ does * labour’ look more 

: aadig^ffed calling upon capital to help it 

which l^y its own self 


out pf a diificulty, to obviate 
^ it iiad only 


However, for this, once, let mac!! abused * capital’ 
exercise its ordinary praetieal kIndUneas towards 
distress, wltboUt ^tfipping to inquire too closely into 
the merits of the case. Let the men 1^^ ’their stools 
bought for them again. But for the future let it bo 
underbtood, that where implements of labour are costly, 
it is the duty of tlm workman to insure them ; luul 
the duty of the employer to sec that his servant iulfiils 
his duty in this particul^. 

Let uS^ not be construed a!i dealing harshly with 
those of whom wi^iave been writing: nothing is 
fUrtlicr from our tnoughts. X)ur objec;^ is to raise the 
working-classes, and berieficiall/ help them, by teach- 
ing them to help themselves. They^possess many 
virtues. If they would only add to them something 
of the habits of forethought and* prudence exercised 
by those above them in tlse social scale, not only 
Avould their pecuniary, circumstances be bettered by 
it, but they would gain alike in self-respect and the 
respect of tlicir neighbours. 


THE LEGIOlf OF HONOUB. 

ObB readers have not, perhaps, been: able tQjbrm any 
precise idea of the nature of the honour r^ntly 
conferred, witli Her Majesty’s sanction, by^ the Emperor 
of the French, upon certain officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates of the British We now, 

therefore, la}^ before them a brief accouiiTof the Gallic 
order of the Legion of Honour. 

In the year 1802, Napoleon, then First Consul for 
life, contemplating his elevation to the Empire, be- 
thought himself of creating a decoration wliich, by' 
bespangling his adherents, would draw them more 
compactly round his triumphal car. Cambaedr^s was 
summoned ; the idea of the Legion of Honour was 
communicated to him, and the grand chamberlain of ’| 
course acquiesced. A council was convened with all 
due 'Ceremony and promptitude, and the grand plan 
laidrieforc the members, mostly all of whom, with the 
exception of Monge and one or two more civilfims, 
w'erc military men high up in grade, flushed with the 
8UCCCSH of the battle-field, and whose coffers were well 
gar:risfl»od by booty and by the state. The Emperor’s 
prRlminaire or opening speech was short, but, as usual, 
ad hoc, to the purpose, and may be given in substance 
thus: ‘For more than tw'o lustres, the French armies, 
following their generals and their eagles, have been 
victorious, covering themselves with honour, and excit- 
ing the admiration of the world. Promotion has been 
rapid in every rank, and the privates |oldier may now 1 
look forward to be one day a general. But all cannot 
become generals, although all may aspire to distinctipn. 

A distinction of honour is therefore become necessary, 
to be 'ivorn •like by the soldier and the civilian, thus 
comprising in one Jarge family the whole French 
nation. This distinction is the one I propose — “ ThJs 
Legiov of Honouu” — which is destined to far sur* 
pass, in exploits and glory, the by-gono decorations 
of France.* He ceased, and a general discussion fol- [ 
lowed, not wholly in favour of the project ; for 
although many had been previously gained over by^ 
those little blandisliments, and cajoleries of the soiiriiSiSt 
of tile Tuilerics, and their foa^ating J^pUmOr itUl , 
the great plan met with some opposition, and 
and aginnst were bandying their opinions with each 
1 otheiy wdien Napoleon ordered Oambac^rbs to read the 
^ final clause of the Report, containing tiie emoluments 
— traitment ann«c/— attached to each grade. All was- 1 
now silence; the opposition at once ceased; and a ' 
legislative decree soon proclaimad the ^ iho 

plan ^ and speedily afterivards a gjbrg^us ceremony 
took place in the Champs de Mars, ‘Jirowing,’ ris the 
hi%torians of 'the times say, *. an ariredla of glory over 
the inauguration of the first distribution of the decor- 
ations of the noble order ;* but which aureola difi not 





Stdel fh)ni thiit addc^ssine one 
decopateci : ♦ Ah ! ^ voi«*^YOiw un de« 

bonortffl ! ’-^pronounced < 2 ^Aonoj^^* 7 fo# which jeu de 
iito/r ^hA w% to leave Piiince, and remained 

many, many yAia in exile. 

The Legion of Honour was therefore founded as a 
distinctiov, not only for military ^rvicea^ but likewise 
ibr civil services rendered to science, literature, art, 
and administration. P>en w^eii the Empire fell, the 
Bourbons preserved thb decorktion, but ch^ged the 
mode of conferring it, and sub^ituted the' effigy of 
Henry IV. for ^jiapoleon’s Since te30, many changes 
have taken plac^in th^ manner of taking the oath on 
being decorate!l ; but as it now stands,- it runs thus: 
‘I swear fidelity to the Emperor Napoleon III., and 
obedience to the cons/itutinnal charter, and to the laws 
of tlie kingdom.’ The order comprises the following 
grades Grand Cross, first entiled ‘Grand Eagle;* 
^Grand Officer; Commander, first named ‘Command- 
ant;’ Officer; and Chevalier, first named ‘Legionnaire.* 
Tlie first distribution, in 1802, comprised 0772 mili- 
tary men and 951 civilians, making a total of 7723 
OH that memorable day. Were llio statutes of the 
order stfi^tly followed, it would require twenty yeaA’ 
good |iid loyal service for eitlier a civilian or a 
military man~the latter in time of peace — to be 
admitted a chevalier; but any extraordinary act per- 
formed by a ^hiian, any useful object invented by a 
superior mind; any action d'&Jai — bold feat of arms — 
achieved by a soldier while campaigning, is instantly 
rewarded by the decoration, or promotion in the order, 
if the person be already decorated. In war-time, 
therefore, no number of years is required to obtain the 
decoration; and tliis implies a wise foresight, as it 
gives hopes to the recruit, and leads the officer on to 
great exploits. 

The revenues of the order of the Legion of Honour 
ainount to eight million francs, or L.320,000 sterling; 
two*third8 of which are absorbed by the adininiitra- 
tion of\he order, and the annual sums or traitements 
paid^to its various members. Those sums as 
follows: — The Grand Crosses and Grjmd Oilicers 
receive anniiRlly 6000 francs ; Commanders, feOOO : 
Gi^cers, 1000; Chevaliers, 250; but such annudi sums 
have been paid since the year 1815 only to such as 
have received tlie decoration while private soldiers or 
non-commissioned officers. 

^ A fine moral feature of the order is the many 
gratuitous moisons educational estnhlish- 

hients— attached to and supported bjt it, for young 
ladles, daughter^ tf officers or sub-ofiicers : the private 
Btildier never being-allowed to marry during Ihrterm 
of his seven years’ service, unless his wife occupies 
aome employment in the regiment, such asl laundress 
or or brings him a fortune of vbout L.12 a 

year; Those educational cstabli^iments, in which the 
instruction con)muiiic.ated is of a first-class order, 
are St Denis, near Paris ; a branch in ili/* Kue 
Barbette, at Paris ; and another branch at the Loges, 
near St Germain. In all three there are about 900 
or 1000 pupils ; but out of the 600 contained in the 
Imperial House at St Denis, 40# pay L.40 a year for 
^ard, education, &c.; but all the young pupils bclong- 
_ihg to the other two^^ptoblishments are brought up 
•^therein gratuitously. Imperial House at St Denis 
[is administered by a lady-superintendent, who has 
’upderher orders six ladies (duyntVatreji), twelve ladies 
M tlte first class, twenty novices, and many candidates* 
gjlr ^ie noviciate.^ All these ladies, ejvept the novices, 
vasr the decoration of the Legion of Honour on the 
/ Iwk moot becoming it is over their jet- 

branchrestablishmento are 
religious ladies belonging to the 
. (conar^^attoyi) of the Mbre-de-Dicu. , . 

^ Honour, as well as all the establish^ 
i|ml^ide{^dingUpon it^ is under the immediate control 


and administration pS a^arshal of France, who has 
the title of Grand Chaacellor; and the bur$attXf or 
office^ are situated in oh| of the most bqantiful parts 
of Paris, not far from the legislative chambers. The 
revenue of the order is kept up by the interest on its 
original endowment, and a small monthly percentage 
upon the pay of every officer in the army and navy. 
Altogether, it is an order which does honour to it's 
great founder, and to the great nation fpr which it was 
founded. 

There are two other orders of the kind in France: 
tlie Royal Military Order of St Louis, founded by 
Louis XIV. in 1693; and the Ordw of Military Merit, 
created by Louis* XV., in 1759, for the reward of 
officers professing the Protestant religion. These 
were suppressed during the great revolution, and 
re-established on the return of the Bourbons in 1815; 
but at tne revolution of July 1830, they fell into 
desuetude, altiioiigli not abolished by legislative 
enactment; and tlie Legion of Honour, the decorations 
of which have been conferred tipon a portion of our 
army, is, practically, the only existing order. 

A SKETCH IN CHALKS. 

Horrible steep I 

Hark 1 do you hear the soa ? 

King Lear, 

«fS' 

It is a warm delicious afternoon in July ; the sun, 
after hiding away in storm-cloud and mist these three 
days past, shines out over the sea in shifting lines of 
brilliant green and amber, and lights up the great 
chalk- w'all about this rugged Dover coast. Straiglit 
before us, only seventeen miles awa}'^, lie the shores of 
France ; w^e can see the markings and chasms in 
those white clifls to-day, and even the winding roads 
and hedges tr.aversing the dull green slopes upon their 
summits. Far away to the right, a sliadowy point 
rises above the line of the horizon ; it looks no bigger 
tlian a pin, but it is the Boulogne Column for all that ; 
and on the extreme left, if you have but long eiglit or 
a good glass, you may see how this westering sunlight 
is streaming into tlie very streets of Calais. 

Only to live on such a day is happiness enough. 
There are great wliite masses of still and solitary cloud 
suspended here and there overload ; tlie gulls flash 
wldte over tlie sea ; the dragon-flies are, flitting about 
on opalescent w ings ; and tliere goes a butterfly past 
my window. Away, pen and paper, and toil of 
autliorship ! It is one of nature’s holidays ; and we 
must out into the warm aiij with sketch-book and 
colours, and enjoy our share in this lavish summer, on 
which, as the poet saitli, God sets no price ! 

'W- liich way shall we go ? To the right, whence come 
pleasant sounds of music — wliere tlie band, and the 
bathing- maclunes, and liie pleasure- seekers ‘most do 
coligregate ? ’ Ah, no! To the left rati ler, wheifje the ‘ 
sweet south wind is blowing tow^ards tis ; where tlie 
lone lieadlands reach far away, and no living creature 
stirs. Along now by this commodiodl path cut in the 
tace of the cliff. See liow' it turns and varies with the 
caprices of the outline— how' it rises over the brink of 
that green recess — how it dips to the base of that 
perp.mdicular barrier ! It is a little narrow and dizzy' 
at limes perhaps, but w'e soon get used to tViat; and 
further you see, it comes down the beach-level, 
and plays at hide-and-seek with the great boulders 
which lie scattered at intervals all along the coast. 

How grand they are, these wind and wave wo^ 
wafls ! \Vitot a gigantic study are they to the natu^ 
ralist, the ^ologist, and the artist! See how thuse 
lines vary, repeat, and melt into one anothera^hpw the 
more distant masses lose colour by the interposiiioh of 
air — how ^le nearer alternate- ito iiglifr^,ahd ' ^ 
are relieved liy bunches of weeds, 'and patches of sclmt 
grass, overgrown here and tliexe by hu|heg| and radiant 
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with nooks of wild-flowers! Tflen those mjsterioiiis 
strata of fl^t — what an exquisite opposition of lines 
they afford lo the sketchelh, running horizontally 
through shade and sunshine, deft ^nd promontory ; 
ribbing the snowy face of all the range with the 
delicate accuracy of a geometrical dingram, and telling 
a solemn history of ages in which there was life but 
not humanity. In all these strata., nodules, or small 
masses of flint* containing remains of sheila ami ani- 
mjils, are abundant, and the wisest professors find 
themselves puzzled to account for the presence of fos- 
sils so singularly placed. But hold ! we are wandering 
on far too soberly and thoughtfiilly> and, I fear, have 
been unobservant of half-a-hundred treasures already. 
Here is a little colony of wild mignonette ; and here, 
in a snug crevice,' the small celandine, beloved by 
Wordsworth. This graceful blue flower, • tapering 
upward like a blossoming Gothic spire, is the delphi- 
num, or wild larkspur ; and yonder, just within readi, 
grows a fine specimen of the wild oenothera. Let ns 
pluck that, roots and all, for it is somewhat of a rarity, 
and the seed will be precious. ITar above our heads, on 
some narrow ledf^Ss which only the samphire-gatherer 
would venture to approach, cluster a humher of large 
plants with broad blue green leaves ; that is the 
Brassica ohracm^ or wild cabbaj^e; and some will 
scarcely believe me, perhaps, if I tell them that it. is 
supposef'to be the parent of every variety of greens, 
broccoli, cauliflower, and garden-cabbage. A chalky 
shore is especially favourable to them, and some tracts 
along the Cliffs of l)«)ver produce them so abundantly, 
as to give those white steeps all the appearance of 
an inaccessible market-garden. Then wc have white 
hemp-flowers, purple thistles, poppies red and white, 
modest little daisies, yellow butter-cups, and delicate 
wavy grasses meeting us at every step ; and down 
yonder, on the dark ooze by the ebbing tide, we see a 
busy naturalist bending low over the weedy rocks, and 
straightway we are tempted to desert the cliff and tlie 
wild-flowers, and go scrambling down over licliori-growii 
boulders and shelving banks of pebbles, to sec wdiat the 
ocean may this time iiave left behind it. 

An oyster-shell to begin with, pierced all over with 
hundreds of tiny round lioles like a lliimble. These 
are wmunds inflicted by other sea-cTeatures, which thus 
ate aM'ny the very life and substance of the miserable 
hermit. Having striven long and bravely, be was 
conquered at last, an(> here his empty armour is cast 
ashore by the unpitying sea. Here is a skate’s egg, 
and a little green dead crab, which hath, as Shnkspeare 
termt it, ‘ a very ancicnf and fishlike smell.’ What a 
queer thing a skate’s egg is ! They lie about the beach 
here by hundreds, only people seldom pause to examine 
them, and few know what they really are. The chil- 
di'en call them mermaids’ purses; but that is not a 
very ^tisfactory explanation, after all, and only leads 
one into an embarrassing inquiry as to the nature of 
that currency which a mermaid would be likely to 
‘shell out.’ This egg is of a quadrangular form, flat, 
hollow, and of a curious brown membranous textur^ 
like the roasted husk of a chestnut. The angles end 
in long points, and one of the flat sides is fractured 
where the young rayflsh, or skate^ emerged into life 
upon his own accottnt. On some parts of the coast, 
these purses are called skate-harrows. Tkey are chiefly 
thrown up about midsummer ; but if you kiliance to 
And one, at the latter end of tlie spring, and will take« 
the trouble to open it, there you will be sure to find 
fthe young flsh lying pt^rdu within, coiled headwind 
tail together, innocently unconscious of J^ad-crumbs 
and crirgping-knivef, and all other iLU*tUat skate is 

heir to, 

, p Ahf3^how::^^ sea:^^ farther and fiirttier 

left the Jiast-cliff jmty and the 
; e^tremest ^ town a long, long vray behind, 

S \$yj5n the^ia^ of sight by this time; and fop 


alt the signs of civUisatiem to be seen, one mi^ht as 
well be treading the lone shares of Robinson Crusoe’s 
island. H#re the. ^me*8tained boulders lie in great 
unwieldy masses, piled one above the*9tli^^ in^fan- 
tastic shapes of pyramid and cavernr^and crowned 
with dropping fringe^ of gray lichen and rich mosses, 
purple, yellow, and brown-pink. , 

But see! here is a boat hauled up on the beach; 
and just above if, on a^^^oad ledge some twenty jlbei 
up the f}ce of the din, grows a mass of luxuriant 
vegetation, the Iea&s(e of which looks strangely faTni- 
liar to our eyes, ^ough at- tl^s distance wc cannot 
distinctly make it out. • 

Back again, then, from the shore to tTie cliff, and up 
to the winding path we left a little while ago. Getting 
somewhat nearer, it looks like-^positively if is/ — a 
potato-garden 1 Nothing more novel or romantic than 
a potato-garden, after uH! Now, this potato-garden is 
a serious blow to ns; we f(^l ourselves aggrieved by 
it. Wandering here, face to face with the solemn cliffs 
and the great sea, vft* had almost brought ourselves 
to the belief that it was •some unexplored tract * in 
stfands afar remote;’ and we seriously object to liny 
interruption so commonplace and disturbirfg as a 
potato-g.arden. Turning away in indignant disgust, 
we sec another shelf, still loftier and sleeper, planted 
in the same manner; and further on, another. After 
all, there is sorrietliing worthy of ofl^q^vation here. 
Wiiat agile and persevering cultivator has been at 
work upon this perilous sjiot? See how neatly and 
regularly his potatoes have been planted — think how 
patiently he nmst have laboured to clear and manure 
that atom of barren rock — to fence it about thus 
cleverly with a wall formed of mere clialk-biocks hewn 
out of the frtco of the cliff! And surely those are pease 
in that furthest enclosure ! Can it really be a desolate 
island, and has Robinson Crusoe Vieen at work here all 
the while? Our interest is at last awakened, and we 
hasten along, eager for investigation. Now tlie path 
shelves rapidly downward, skirts the base of a fantastic 
cragterings us round a sudden corner, and into a tSVoad 
semiilrcular space like the entrance to a park-lodge. 
Herc^here is some attempt at ornamentation, in the 
shape of tw’o rude pedestals, one of which supports a 
board with a painted inscription, and the other a large 
money-box. The board tells us that ‘This road was 
made for the imblic by Isaac Taylor:’ the money-box 
bears three simple words — ‘Forget me not.' Looking 
round now with added curiosity, we see what appears 
to be a dwelling in the solid cliff. For a space of 
perhaps twenty square feet, the ohalkt^s been smoothed 
awfly*to a level upright surface ;»just in the centre of 
this space is a doorway ; to the riglit of the doorway 
arc two \mall glazed windows and an iron stove- 
chiinoey. !fl oping up to the left, we obse^e a larger 
and more acceRsibi9 potato-field than we have yet 
seen ; and to the right, on raised terraces someirhat 
resembling the Rhenish vineyards, extend a series of 
cultivated ledges, some of which bear flowt?r8, and some 
vegetables. A pathway, carefully walled on either, 
side, leads up to the entrance; and over the door Ji 
painted placard announces tliat ginger-beer may be 
purchased withini 

A tall, old weather-beatflfP^wf^ig^LjKta^ sHring just 
outside chipping and shaping a small lump of cbi^^ 
rises as we approach, and touches hia cap witik the 
hack^of his left hand in military fashion* 

*Ia it possible,’ we begin, ‘that this place has been 
hollowed out o^the cliff? Is. it inhabited? Can yotj . 
tell me whose work it is?’ 

‘ The cave is my own, and theswt|rk own hand 
— for I have the use of one only,’ lM!y*eplifis. * Would 
you like to walk inside^ ina^tn^ and sit down ?’ 

Then you live here ?’ 

* Surely.' 

‘ Hid you moke the md too ? V 
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> : fflia'an*, I am the rdad-maker-^Isaac Taylor, 

fbur service. It*s all Hny own labour, house and 
gUrden, flcidi) and road ; and eig^ic rgood years it has 
taken'me.’ < 

And have you had the use of only one liand all that 
time ?* f 

‘Tliat’s^all, ma'am. Perhaps, if I had never been 
disabled, I shouldn't lia’ thouglit of coming down here, 
you see. Biit it has been a great pleasure to me, and 
I'm very fond of the place ; so l^daresay I atp happier 
as it is, after all.* ^ 

There is somathing phecrful and Yrank and gallant 
in the way he saj *8 this, and wc find ourselves getting 
more and more inquisitive. 

‘ Pardon the question/ we go on to say, ‘ but did you 
ever serve in the arwiy ? You have all the hearing 
of a soldier.’ The old nmn looks pleased, and draws 
himself up to his full height. » 

* You are right, ma’am,* he replies ; ‘ I was a bom- 
bardier in tlie Eighth Battalion of Artillery, under the 
Duke. Major Lloyd commanded us at Quatre-Bras 
on the Waterloo day, and w^as killed close beside me 
— more’s the pity.* 

‘ And {here you got your arm hurt ? ’ 

* No ssucli luck, ma’am — wish I had, for I should 

f it more than, a shilling a day of pension now! No, 
never was w'ouhded at all. I happened of this dislo- 
cation while forking on the South-eastern Railway 
close by, after! had left soldiering altogether. I was 
the first man to drive a pig into the Shakspeare Clifi* 
yonder.* 

‘The first man to do what?* we ejaculate, in utter 
astonishment. 

Smiling quietly to himself at the ignorance displayed 
in tins question, lie pulls a long bar of rough iron from 
under the bench on which he has been sitting, and 
balances it in his strong left hand as though it were a 
mere cane. (.• 

* This is a pig, ma’am. It ’s a tool, you see, ‘for 
borin|: into the clifi*, and this one lias done me good 
service. It was too bad, wasn’t it, ma’am, to cKape 
all the shot of Waterloo, and then be crip'^:.jcd byja bit 
of chalk at last? But do come into the cave, k’vc a 
picture of the Duke inside.’ 

Ltboking round the interior, our amazement is 
doubled. Here is not only labour, but taste ; not 
only taste, but a certain degree of cultivation. Two 
spacious rooms, strengthened with arches and pillars, 
hare been hollowed out by this one brave hand. The 
rodf, *tis true, is very low — so low, th^it by slightly 
raising his arm alidve his head, he can touch it easily; 
but he has vaulted it with an eye to both safety and 1 
beauty, left plenty of convenient shelves and benches 
along the w^alls, and hewn out three or fodi' arched 
recessesi wlt^ch add in no trifling degree to the sym- 
metry of liis work. In one of tliase recesses stands a 
graceful plastor-cast of a saint-like woman leading 
a young child by the hand; another is filled*' with 
shelves of ginger-beer bottles, and surmounted by a 
bust of Shakspeare ; a third, containing his tea- 
service and other ware, is presided over by Milton. 
All round, nearly covering the vrtalls and pillars, are 
pasted unframed prints and wood-engravings, cut 
P1^miBcuou8b|^g^^3i^|jy|^l0M of ballads, the leaves 
%t story-books, and the pages of CassdCs Family Paper 
and the Illustrated J^ondon News* Here are the mem- 
bers of the Peace Conference side by side with' the 
BlJUfiish dancers; a portrait of Miss Nightingale next 
winner of last year’s Derby ^ mi^ of the Baltic 
^d the Black Sea, plans of the camp, views of Cron- 
Btidt <g.nd“ ^idljis^onol f battles modern and ancient; 
generals dead—General Windham, Lord 

Nelsim, OoTtchttkoff^ in the most ample 

abd firieikil^ ooufp Tirat and foremost, howevor, 
ocedpy^ing.;; the; tnost conspicuous situation over the 
lore' two W he prizes above all the rest: 


these are a half-length Inhograph of Wellington, and 
that fine print of the fhneral-car which was issued 
by the proprietors of tie Illustrated London News* 
Observing our attention drawn to this, he shakes his 
lioad, and looking very serious, says * he would have 
given a good deal just to see that sight; but the 
picture of it is better than nothing.’ 

Round by the fireplace some boarding is laid down, 
for additional comfort in winter; and a^recess cut for 
the purpose beside the stove, serves as coal-scuttle 
and coal-cellar. In one of the windows a fine telescope 
is lying, and a few books, chiefly of religious tendency, 
are piled together in the other. In the middle of the 
first apartment— for the second, w'c should have said, 
is designed for a sleeping-room, and is not yet quite 
finished — stands a large table, covered with red baize, 
on which p small collection of chalk- fossils is displayed 
for sale. He found these while excavating his cave. 
They are very carefully prepared, and so inexpensive 
that one is almost ashamed to take them at the price. 
Ver3^ fine specimens of ammonites, beleninites, and 
other ceplialopoda may be purchased for twopence or ; 
threepence each ; to say nothing of shirks’ teeth, still 
sharp and polished as when they performed their ' 
merciless office ; starfish, needing only colour and life 
to be perfect ; cockle and other shells, distinctly pre- 
served, even to their most delicate vcinings, and all 
firmly imbedded and incorporated with tlitf- brittle 
chalk. Besides these, he has the opalescent ormer- 
shcll of the Channel Islands, some curious flints, and 
specimens of dried sea-weeds ; amongst which, by the 
way, we hasten to secure a fine piece of the Corafiina 
ojjicinalis^ which has taken root upon a fragment of 
variegated pebble. 

Questioning him upon these things as we examine 
them, wc find that Isaac Taylor is somewhat of a 
botanist and geologist in his self-taught way, and 
that his love of prints and statues is genuine so far aa 
it goes, and entirely free from anything like ‘ effect.* 
He likes to have the bits of pictures about him, he says; 
they cheer him up when he is alone, and it’s a solitary 
place after all, especially in winter. Even in summer- 
time, the whole driy will sometimes go by without his 
having heard the sound of any human voice except Iiis 
own. But wouldn’t tljc lady like to see tlic garden? 

So out we go into the garden, and up a flight of 
little narrow steps, leading to the first terrace. Here 
we discover that our old soldies loves flowers as w'ell 
as other charming things, and that he delights in a 
fine view; foi*, like Robinson Crusoe, lie has * built 
himself a bower* at one extremity of his garden, 
where a glorious expanse of sea and shore lies broadly 
mapped for miles and miles around. In this bower 
he smokes his pipe when the day’s work is over, and 
reads his newspaper whenever any sudi treasure falla 
in tfis way. . 

‘Well, friend Isaac,* we exclaim suddenly, after a 
long interval of silence, ‘where is Eriday all this 
time?* ^ 

^‘Friday, ma’am?* he repeats interrogatively: ‘to- 
dy’s Tuesday, begging your pardon.* 

‘ Yes, yes ; but as you are so veritable a Robinsou 
Crusoe, you must, have a man Friday somewhere. 
Did you never read Tifoiinson CrMSoef* 

He laughs, and shakes his head. 

‘ I never read the book,* he replies ; * but all the 
children round about Dover cry the name after inc. 

1 should like to read it very much, out of curiosity 
like. As f<^ my man Friday, I am my own man on 
Monday and Vuesday, and every day of the week.* * 

‘ It must TO liard work for ycu to keep all thia 
ground under cultivation.* . V . 

‘It wouldn*t be if I had two jj^ands to do it with; 
but I am nigh upon seventy, an j l have: got nearly, ah 
acre here altoget^ier. There are six enclosures and; two 
terraces of garden to keOp up ; but tlie3i,dpn*t produce I 
s ■. t -"■'■■A. ] 
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bit too rotipli, for I have xwe^o chUdreu living, all 
married, and I contrive to keep them in vegetables, 
©very one/ • ’• 9 

/ Then you don’t sell your crops ? ’ 

‘ Sell them, ma’am I Certainly not. I can live well 
enough <00 a. shilling a day and the sale of such little 
trifles as you see in the cave; and one likes to do 
something, you know, fog one’s children.’ 

* And what manure do you employ ?* • 

* Oh, sea-weed chiefly, and waste leaves, and so on. i 
The surface- chalk, you see, is reduced to powder, and 
in that the plants grow right well. It’s rather hot, 
but potatoes do best here; so I grow more of them 
than anything. I have plenty to do in the spring and 
summer months, ma’am, I assure you.’ 

‘Ah, you are a happy man!’ we observe smiling: j 
‘ you have health and leisure, and empl<^ment us 
well ; and, above all, you have no rent or taxes to pay 
here.’ 

Isaac shakes his head again, but this time very 
gravely. 

‘Bogging 3 'our pardon, ma’am, I’m sorry to say I 
pay both. All^^his part along here belongs to tlie 
Earl of Guildford, and to liim I pay ten shillings a 
year, though gentlefolks do say it’s rather hard of him 
to take it from a poor man like me. I had no idea that 
anybady could claim a rent for a pigeon-hole like this ; 
but whtih tlie cave was half made, and I had got these 
enclosures planted, his lordship’s lawyer came down 
and told me it must he a pound a year, or else I must 
turn out. But I couldn’t pay that, you know, anyhow ; 
so iie consented to take half. Besides this, I pay poor- 
rates and church-rates. However, it’s never any use 
to grumble, and I’m glad I cmti pay it. Sec, ma’am — 
here’s a little flower that I don’t remember to have 
seen anywhere but just on this spot, and I fancy it’s 
a curiosity.’ 

It is the white stonecrop, with its delicate creamy 
leaves, its pink and golden seed-vessels, and rich brown 
stamens. We have seen it many and many a time, 
clothing, moss-like, the gray walls of a dear old familiar 
garden in far-oflT Burgundy ; and the sight calls up a 
thousand recollections. 

But the sun is sinking fast, and the air grows cool. 
Laden with fossils and weeds, and with a nosegay of 
pinks, roses, mignonette, and crimson stocks, which 
our host has gathered for us avS a farewell gift, we 
prepare for our departure. The brown shadows of 
evening are now stealing over the dills, and the sea 
has retreated fully a quarter of a mile from the beach, 
leaving a broad margin of black, rocky ooze. Our 
afternoon holiday has come to a close, and we must 
hasten homewards, lest tlie dusk should surprise us on 
that narrow footway wliich leads hack to the town. 
So, turning our face to the barted sunset, we move 
unwillingly away ; and tlie old soldier lingers at Jiis 
garden-gate, looking after us to the last. 

* Good-night, Bobinson Crusoe ! ’ 

• 

THE MONTH: ^ 

SC1F4NCE AND ARTS. 

ThA agricultural science is not* lagging behind in 
: these days of advancement and enterprise, is manifest 
by what may be read in the last published part of the 
H^al Agricul tural Society’s Journal. The husbandmani 
has found out that to do as his grandfather did in 


to go imead of all the- world in growingi corn and 
bluing cattle. The ‘ Report on the Agricultural 
X>^^iitenbvOf the Paris Exh^ition,* by Mr Evelyu 
Daniton, shews clearly thati in thesq, particulars, we 
xioiiiiderably ^tshone our French neighbours : and 


that our English implements astonished them; not a 
little. • 

In a paper on pHrmyard Manure, by Dr Voelcker, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Roy Agricultural 
College at Cirencester, we And statemmits that Vill 
be a surprise to ^me farmers. For example : the 
liquid drainage of dung -heaps, he says^ is more 
valuable than the urine of animals, because it contains 
phosphate of lime, whi(^ is scarcely to be found in the 
other, '^’hat no loss Mises from spreading manure on 
the surface of a o” the contrary, the fermenta- 
tion is stopped, ^d the esct|pc of ^^olatile matters 
thereby ceases ; and if it be let to lie *lill the rain has 
washed it in, is far more beneficial tlu^h burying it at 
once. And * in the case of ehiy-soils,’ he remarks, ‘ I 
have no hesitation to say the mnnure may be spread 
even six months before it is ploughed in, without losing 
any appreciable quantity of manuring matters.* 

The third annual Report of the Department of 
Science and Art has been published: it will gratify 
those who like to see government encouraging tilings 
useful as w'ell as things twlitical. The museums and 
libraries in different parts of the kingdom were visited 
331,000 persons, being HG per cent. mo»l than in 
the former year — the increase chiefly due to ‘ tra- 
velling mugeum,’ wliich attracted great gumbers. The 
Schools of Art were attended by 12,000 pupils: draw- 
ing was taught to 19,000, and the denti^^d is still for 
more. The lectures were every wdiere 'well attended. 
Among these lectures, those at the School of Mines are 
especially noteworthy, and we are glad to observe that 
the course is to be resumed : Hofmann, Percy, Smyth, 
Ramsay, and others will again teach chemistry, metal- 
lurgy', mineralogy, geology, &e., to a throng of students. 
It is not yet suiHcientiy known that ‘certificated 
sahoolraasters, pupil-teachers, and others engaged in 
education, arc admitted to these lectures at reduced 
fccsi’ The evening-lectures to working-men will come 
on by and by. — The Society which for some years 
past have so praiseworthily kept going the ‘ Evening 
Claims for Young Men,’ have opened their new s^sion 
with|i soiree and exhibition of vrorks of art, models, 
&c., ft Crosby Hall. 

The Photographic Society have published with their 
last report a valuable paper by Dr Tyndall ‘ on Bin- 
ocular Vision and the Stereoscope,’ in w'hich all the 
phenomena arc explained with the clearness and readi- 
ness of illustration characteristic of the author. Tliey 
mention a fact of especial interest to photographers: it 
is— that by Dt Taupenot’s process, ‘ a plate has been 
kept for more than seven months^ ^nd then gave a 
good*picture.’ The process is given in detail in the 
Society’s Journal . — The curatorship of the Museum 
of the C(Xlcge of Surgeons, left vacant by I’rofeseor 
Owen, is nfiw worthily filled by the appfintrnent to 
the post of Mr Quokett, the well-known microscopiat, 

A.scrcw-steamcr, the Sir James Brooke, of 550 tons, 
has sailed to trade between Sarawak and Singapore, 
A line of steamers is to run from Liverpool to St 
John’s^ Halifax, and Portland, in Maine, and back: 
the Chersonese, a vessel of 2300 tons, is making her 
first trip. — The telegraph cable is now successfully 
laid from Nova Scotia to Cape Ray, Newfoundlimd > 
and the American steameniiwcnfjjg^hjlgjy^^ 
having taken deep-sea soundings across the AtlanSSr 
1640 miles, between Newfoundland and Ireland. These 
soundings confirm the tradition that the early Dutch 
navigators had found a bonk all across the Atlantic. 
It forms a platmiu covered with sand find minute shells, 
at a depth of from 25 to 120 fathoms: a capital bed 
for a cable.— The Submaritiea Telemyih Company 
report that from the lat of January %fhe 60th of June 
of the present year, they flashed 30, dfi lnessages. 

•In the last number of his Mitiheihmgen^ Mr Feter- 
mann gives information concerning a country but little 
known— -namely^ West Siberia, together with mops of 
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the «^en governments into which it is divided. In 
^^ese the amount of population is indicated, the 
agriculture, the mines, dsheries, ^>)tnting and cattie- 
breeding reijpq^is, and the salt-lakes. In some places, 
the' climate reseinhles that of Italy; and judging from 
the description of the country, it will yield considerable 
advantages to the Russians in tneir persevering en- 
deavours to extend their territories beyond the Caspian. 
The particulars concerning i^its physical character, 
natural and industrial product'kand geographical and 
political importance, will be reJhl witli interest, now' 
that there is a prospecj; of freer acejss to that remote 
part of Asia. ' 

The dreary csoasts of the Red Sea would iiardly be 
thought promising tor trade, and yet there is a 
scheme on foot, promoted, as is saitl, by the viceroy 
of Egypt, in conjunctionswith individuals of different 
nations, for establishing a line of steam coasting- vessels 
in that sea. Perhaps the projectors are only preparing 
for the contemplated canal across the Isthmus of Suez. 
— The lust accounts from Australia confirm the expec- 
tations that were formed an increase in the quan- 
tity of gold ; new deposits have been discovered, and 
a cry isVagaln raised for emigrants, wMth promise 'of 
goqd vv^nges. 'riic legislature of Victoria have passed 
a law agains^ thistles. Farmers and osiers whose 
lands are overrun with the prickly intruders, are to 
be officially ^'iirnod to destroy them under penalty 
of a fine of from L.5 to L.20; or the authorities may 
cause the work to be done, and charge tlie cost to tlie 
bffbnder. A similar law miglit be very profitably put 
in force in <‘Oun tries nearer home. There has been 
sodic joking about the offence to Scottish feelings in 
the Australifin edict against the thistle; but w'o believe 
the fact to he that there are few countrie.s in which 
thistles have been st) much repressed as in Scotland. — 
The S<Jhool Commissioners in Ireland approve a sugges- 
tion that the cluldrcn of the national schools ‘ 6liou«’d be 
instructed by the respective teachers as to the necessity 
of destroying all weeds found on the farms of their 
parents, or on the highw'ays adjacent theret<viF — A 
young Chinaman has arrived in France fiorii the<|bntr:il 
flowery land, on his way to Algiers, where he is to 
ascertain wdietlier certain Chinese products are likely 
to be cultivated wdth success in that colony. If so, 
200 Hindoos and 800 Chinamen will bo brought over 
to establish plantations and attend to their cultivation. 
^Madame Ida Pfeiffer is not yet disposed to rest after 
her adventurous travels; she is about to visit arid 
Explore Madagascar, and the British Association has 
given her a gTaiA'^of L.20 to aid lier researches into the 
natural history of that island. — Anotlicr item i;f our 
civilisation is now introduced into India — titles of 
honour; the Calcutta University has rtfcolved on 
conferring^legrees, B.A., M.A., and so foptli, after the ' 
manner of Oxford and Cambrklge. We trust the 
enlightened among the nn lives of India will shew 
themselves less eager for mere distinction than has 
been the case of late in this country : an eagerness, 
to call it no w-orse name, which we regard as a dis- 
couraging sign of the times. 

Among the facts which betoken advancement, we 
notice a prize of L.lOO offered by the Yorkshire Canal 
^ Asaoc^fltifm 1111171^ ‘on tlic Present Condition 

ami Futurel^fospects of Canals and Cannl Conveyance ; 
with Suggestions as to the Points to which attention, 
with a View to Iiitprovenient, should be primapally^ 
fllwgted/^ The essays are to be ^sent to the secretary 
.tVie end of December next. — Another 
shews that railway-travelling is still sus- 
m|He of 46P^oroy«mant, is, that during the first six 
of tiiie i^esent ycfar, 8G41 miles of railway being 
in the UMted Kingdom, 12(i persons were killed 
raliilwys; and :05 injured. In Gerrtl«ly% 
Tlirj^eUing is slow«?r and safer, a Railway Jnsuiv 
Company w itatted, but toon died; for where 


there was no risk, poj^le^saw no need to insure.— The 
value of ^lie stamps sold l>y the Post-office in XS5$ 
amounted to L.l,537,896.| In the same yefir; 27,483,193 
gallons of spirits were distilled, more than in any ouo 
of the preceding fiVe years. The quantity consumed was, 
in England, 7,921,983 gallons ; in Ireland, 8,279,574 
gallons; and iu Scotland, 11,263,636 gallons. No 
wonder tliat the poor-rate is increased, and that reform 
niatories are so much talked about. — A/» a set off, there 
is the meeting of the National Reformatory Union at 
Bri.stoI to be recorded: their object is a good one, and, 
what is more, they arc going the right way to achieve 
it. Mr Adilerley^ too, has given a park of ten acres 
for ever to the working-people of Birmingham ; and 
Charles lieades now book, It is never too Late to 
Meiid^ comes at an opportune moment to help on the 
work. — 'yie Fisheries* Boiard report 1865 to have been 
the best year yet—tbe return having amounted to 
i 706,703 barrels of herrings, being 130,000 barrels more 
I than in 1854. And improvement is shewn in another 
w'ay: the fishermen liave more knowledge than for- 
merly — they are better acquainted with the phenomena 
of ti(les and of climate — w'ith the hq^ts of the fish — 
and liave discovered that knowledge can be turned to 
good account; they provide themselves with better 
boats, and are disposed to take advantage of further 
improvements. Ti»e whole number of persons emj^^loyed 
in the fisheries is 94,155. « 

Besides the grant above mentioned, the British 
Assocration allocated a sum of L.IO for atmospheric 
researclies in the deep mines of Cornw’all; L.60 for 
continuing the investigations into earthquake Waves i 
and shocks beneath the ocean ; L.IO for discoveries 
ill connection with photography; Ii.26 for further 
examination of the natural history of tlie ocean bj' 
dredging; and L.IO fur promoting the multiplication of 
salmon, particularly in the Tay. — Apropos of this latter 
subject, w'C may mention, that during the hot weather 
of August, the fall wliich feeds the lake in the Bois do 
Boulogne, at Paris, ceased to flow ; the temperature of 
the lake was consequently raised, while the quantity 
of air carried into it was diminished ; and numbers of 
young li.sh died, or swam on tiie surface almost aspiiyx- 
inted. The loss miglit have been serious; but M. 
Costc, to wliom, as we stated some time since, the 
task of stocking the lake was intrusted, called upon 
the engineer of the grounds to set tlie fall once more 
fiow'ing, wlien all the still living fish recovered their 
usual vigour. The ctisualty lias proved the success 
of M. Coste’s operations, as among the trout many 
w'ere seen from twelve to eighteen inches in Iqpgth ; 
and it demonstrates, moreover, how essential running 
water is to tlie success of experiments in raising fish. 

Willi the recurrence of harvest, reaping-machines 
have come once more Into notice. Four were tried 
on Mr Fislier Hobbs’s farm near Colchester, one of 
w'hicli left the corn lying in regular heaps ready to 
be bound into sheaves; and, from experiments made 
in other parts of the country, thfere is every reason 
^to lielievc that reaping by maclnnery will soon 
become as simple and expeditious a process as the 
most enthusiastic labourer’s friend could desire. 
With such an appliance, we shall cease to liear of a 
scarcity of labourers, and a wet season wil# lese 
most of its., terrors, for a field may be reaped and; 
thrashed « before a fine morning has had time to tiini 
sulky; and in the past few weeks, other mechanioal 
contrivancSis have been made known, of unueual 
imnortanc^ One is Mr Green's ‘Fuel Economiser 
ana Steam venerator.* Every housekeeper knows 
slow winter \ I in boiling in a kettle coated with «o<^ : 
so it is in|>a steam-boiler of which ^e tubes kre ejoated - 
witli carbonate of lime, or, to }|ise the: famiUar^^^ w 
‘furred.* The ‘Ecoimmiser* ithich Jsjte use ifl 4ke 
manufaeturing^diatFic^,.ierape8 the tubss^ and kc^ 
them ready for the rapid transmission^ M ; nandUO^ 
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the Tiw« Temarka, *by the conlarrent testimony 
inany of our largest mili-ownera and manufiscturerB, 
the tetnperaWe of tlie feed-i^ater is raised above the 
ioiting' point, and an economy of from one-fourth to 
one -third of the entire fuel prevmusly consumed 
accomplished Tvithout any injurious effect on the 
chi 111 ney- draught.* 

Another, and the most jremarkahle, is Mr Bessemer’s 
new method of* manufacturing iron and converting it 
into steel. It was mentioned at the meeting of the 
Bfitish Association, and has since been exhibited to 
some of our leading engineers and iron-masters at the 
works ill Pancras Road, not far frogi the terminus of 
the Great Nortliern Railway. The inventor has spent ; 
two years in perfecting his various contrivances ; and j 
not in vaki, for the results border on the marvellous, 
seeing that they are obtainodj without fuel, ^ will be 
understood from a brief description. The idea was 
suggested to him by Mr Nasmyth’s steam-blast for the 
manufacture of malleable iron. 

By the side of an ordinary blast-furnace, Mr 
Bessemer builds a small domed furnace lined with 
fire-brick. Neafv-the bottom, the nozzles of air-tubes 
are inerted, thrce-eiglitlis of an inch diameter, com- 
municating with a blast-apparatus constructed to blow 
in cold air at a pressure of eight or ten pounds to the 
inch. ♦The blast being turned on, a quantity of crude 
molten ibon is let in from the adjoining furnace, and 
under the inlhience of the powerful in -rushing streams 
of air, which keep the nozzles from choking, the metal 
boil| violently ; no fuel being used except, in the first 
instance, to melt the iron in the blast-furnace. The 
oxygen at once combines with the carbon contained 
in the iron, forming carbonic acid, and producing a 
temperature of extraordinary intensity. At the ssune 
time, owing to the quick and violent motion, the silica 
and other ourihy bases are washed out from the fluid 
mass, and sulphur and other injurious volatile matters 
I which are so hard to get rid of under ordinary tein- 
jieratures, are driven ofl‘, and after about half an hour 
of this novel kind of boiling, the process is complete. 

On the occasion referred to, nearly seven hundred- 
weights of melted iron were put into the small furnace, 
and at the end of twenty-four minutes the metal was 
discharged into moulds, and came out peri'ect steel. 
By continuing the boiling for a shorter or longer time, 
iron niny be produced either malleable, or crystalline 
and cellular. 

Besides tlie economy of time and fuel in this process, 
all the injurious consequences produced by the contact 
of tht metal with the fuel are entirely avoided; and 
with them the most serious difficulty in the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel is overcome. Moreover, further 
applications suggest themselves, in the consideration of 
which the mind is somewhrfk bewildered. We may 
expecg ^o see great developments in the theory i^id 
practice of metallurgy. 

Herr Plattner, professor of Smelting Science at 
Freiberg, has jqjft published a theoretical treatise on 
3fetaiiurgic Processes, in which the"" whole subjecL 
whether chemical or mechanical, is reviewed ; the 
variotts processes are compared, and tlieir merits 
pointed out. In his second editioi), he will have the 
chance of describing the new process, one that has 
nothing to do witli the ordinary laboriouii processes of 
puddling and refining, and completes itself ip minutes 
instead of days and weeks. . 

M. Pelissier of Bordeaux has invented* a railway-^ 
^eak which stops a train at full speed. yThe action 
' appears to be ^not so much in applying ajnreak to^;he 
wheels, as In stepping their motion in ai^ther way by 
a^echaRislh at once simple and ]ngenious.| The first 
txiids promise favourably, but further proof is required, 
esiMSCially twMceitain^w J^ie sliding of an entire 
tir^n wul j^lipt hiduie the Putot has eixhi- 

Idted what the meodoncine, an appanatus^ for 


enabling boll-xingers to ring with less fatigue to >hem- * 
selves, and less injury to thW bells and belfry than at 
present. Tiiis reiqji^ds us that the great bell for the 
new Houses of Parliament has been su^ssfully jast. 
It is nine and a half feet in diametCTjfand weighs 
fifteen tons. The quarter bells, which are next to be 
cast, will be six feet in diameter, and wgigli tbur 
tons each. — An American has introduced a modifi- 
cation of tlic lathe, in ^lich gun-stocks and lasts are 
turned, and uses it ij^ the reduction of busts and 
medallions. — Anothfisf w'hile sawing his timber by 
steam-power, contj/ves to gel rid of t^e saw-dust by 
the up-stroke. — Another claims* notices for his nov^ 
potato-planter.* a wlieelbarrow, so contAved tliat, as it 
is pushed along a field, it drops a potato at regular 
intervals into tlie ground. — The clipper obtained from 
the mines of Lake Superior inW.855 was worth 2,000,000 
dollars.' It is remarkable for its tenacity. Mr Hen- 
wood, who went out to India last year on a mineral 
survey for the East India Company, has just retitrned 
from a second visit to tlie Lake Superior region. He 
saw miners chopping out tlsL* copper with a ‘cold chisel,’ 
and so tougli was the quality that it curled up like 
shkvlngs. Smelting does not improve tliQ^irquality, 
rather the reverse ; but is necessary for the rgnioval 
of a small, quantity of quartz wdiicli^ the copper 
contains. 

n 
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SPECULATIONS ON A FOSSIL FEMALE DBESS- 

Thk remarks of a valued friend of ours on the fair j 
sex are sometimes sufficiently amusing to make us 
forgive the sarcastic style in which tliey are conveyed. 
One of his latest speculations is in regard to^the 
possible finding, by a succecMiing race of mankind> of 
a female dress of the present day ; in which case, he 
says, a Cuvierian examination of the various articles 
wou^l probably bring out the following results : — The 
being to whom this attire belonged must have been 
constituted in a very peculiar manner, and probably 
withi^oine strange natural defects wliich it recfhired 
art tilremedy. Allowing some space for the principal 
extenhr rol)e to sweep clear of the ground, the length 
would^ be about seven feet. The diameter of the 
creature in the centre was in singular disproportion 
to this longitude, being only seven inches and a half. 
Still more disproportionate appear to have been the 
anterior extremities, which were not above a foot 
and a half in length, and, what is remarkable, while 
narrow at topfthey seem to have expanded below to 
an enormous size. Probably they gg|embled paddles,, 
rathe# than arms and hands. The vertebral column 
seems to have been weak luid insuilicicnt, a rigid 
case of Ihickram and whalebone being required in 
that region oto give support to the budja But for, 
this, the ordinary attitude w'ould probably have been 
)>rone, like that of an insect. The most renmrk^ 
able peculiarity, however, w'as the form and size 
of the head. Tlie bonnet indicates. a creature a/most 
entirely destitute of brains. The head must have been 
a mere knob at the extremity of the cervical column 
— such an ericephalen as would be represented )>y 
that of a female of our race at a very early 
of its development, loMfcius.. respect the creaiure 
reminds us of tlie class A W 
or Auks, which are recognised as amongst the most 
stupid of all creatures of that grade. Another peculi- 
arity, taken in connection with the .above, has induced 
certain of the e^tgminators to surmise that the creature 
really was connected with the natatdrial birds. This 
is a vesture composed of an esir?UghL integupaent, 
which the creature could in%te at* some 

of the ceplmlopodous moUusks of anjSarller era 
dc^ with the air-cells in their shells, so as not merely 
to float themselves in tlie waterj but adjust the depth 
in the water ut ishieh they desired to Thus , 
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'with>o lonjir and slender a figorey so ireak a spine, so 
winin' 9 . head, and an ari<angeiAent for floating in the 
ocean, the female of the past of mankind would 

appear to been altogether a singular anomaly in 

creation. ^ " 

the.work tblhodre difficult, as each multiplication 
so to be fq^ghtten as not to interfere 

nith^liicle that succei^ed^ Jfhmi the opciiaiion was over, 
ho could perceive his veinsYhkii^i\^ l|ke a |m a nervous 

fever; the three ibllow^g he dreaxhed consfiantly 

of numbers; and he was dteii n&rd to say, that no induce- 
ment would ever again engage him in i like attempt. A 
fair copy of the whole operation, attested by the subscrlp- . 
tions of three gentlemen, parties in the^ Wager, was put 
inth a frame, with glass, and hung up^ in the patron’s 
dining-room. , 

now WINDOWS ARE BROKEN, 

It .appears from a list, lately published, of the breakages 
that occurred in the Plate-glass Department of the Times 
Fire Assurance Ciunpany, from 1 st October 1856 to 31st 
July 1856, that out of a total of 470 windows broken 
during tot period, only ll arc attributed to ^rnaiicc 
atbrethoiight,* and that imprisonment was awarded to the 
perpetrators in three instances ; 68 are laid to the charge 
of that mischievous individual, ‘nobody;* 67’ wore caused 
by atones, bricks, and other missims, invariably thrown 
by those equally mischievous * boys ;* ‘ the wind* gets the 
blame of 27, ‘gas’ of 14; 38 were cauted by ‘shutters;* 

16 by drunkenness and brawling ; 9 by horses taking 
fright, and careless drivmg ; settlement of houses, 6 ; 
thieves, 3; 11 occurred while ‘cleaning* w'.as going on; 
and one breakage apiece is attributed to frost— 9 . stone 
kicked up by a bullock — ditto by an omnibus horse — a 
dog — a boy with hoop — boy playing marbles — cart shaking 
window — a sheep jumping— a crowd — Hyde-Park riotera — 
an air-gun — a Mind beggar — a soda-water bottle bursting 
— .and in one .singular instance a pane of glass ‘ flew acst oss,’ 
and cracked itself I The remainder were the result of acci- 
dent or carelessness, and are variously explained. Among 
the reasons are : ‘slamming of doors* — elbows — ‘dressing 
window’ — ‘ something* outside — unloading carts — fanlights 
breaking — ‘porter* — ruler thrown — ‘one of our young 
men’ — * a gentleman in our employ* — and various articles 
that appear to be continually fhlling through, such as 
bottles, packages, cheese, beef, ladders, boys, and 
assistants 1 

GRATIS LITNCHEONS. 

At the hotel at which I aA now — the Orleans — there is 
daily spreail, at one o’clock, a table professing to bear upon 
it a luncheon gr:iti 8 . The eatables exhibited consist of the 
leavings of yesterday, which now reappear in spmo ne>y 
shape or other. A number of people flock in at this time, 
and ill ten minutes it is diificult to find a vacant place, so 
eager is the unpaying community to avail themselves of 
this opportunity of dining gratis. The proceedings of this 
great body amused me. It consumes voraciously. Its 
members seize a slice of meat, dip it into the saltSccIlar 
and salad mixture, then bite off the end so rendered palat- 
able, continuing to dip and bite till the whole slice is eaten. 
Others moisten their forks, not being particular as to the 
source of the moisture, and thrust them into the salt or 
pepper, and so carry away a certain portion, and ^vipe it 
on the slice of meat in their possession. There is. ihethod 
in this system— it brings some large number of to com- 
munity to the hotel ; and though tl^se visitants pAy 
npthing for con"saming the rubbish, yet they, ate each 
expected to take a ‘drink* at the bar, which b close to the 
luncheon-table. This they all do with much fidelity, and 
the drink costs twenty-five cents. Now, oiie drink, almost 
uniformly suggests Another; and many have fotmd out that 
the gratis reputation of the luncheon is but a fictioa after 
all. Strange ns it may seem to Europeans, 1 hAva seen 
j well-dressed people wedging their way to the table Ihrottgh 
a mass of dfrayincn, labourers, &c. ; and not njifi^uenily 
lias the governor of the state himself acquh^d a forward 
posCtion excrebing at the time, like a good ropnliA* 

Mean demoenb, more prowess than dMity. — Niw Bpoh mi 
CaUforTtia, ^ v A ^ 

r ■■■>■' ■ , 

FLACXKO OF LAJtOB STONES BV THE ANCIENTS. 

It is usually a matter of w<^pder to modem observers 
that the ancients, destifatc as >;^ey were of complicated 
machinery, should have been ahl(^<v*^^o transport^ raise, and 
i place large stones, whether standing, jilonc or as part of 
: such buildings & the pyramids. The ’ate discoveries at 
; Nineveh fully (.xpound to us the means, of transporting 
lax^e blocks; it was by placing rollers beneath. As to 
the means of raising, all we learn from Herodotus is, that 
it was effected by short pieces of wood. How so ? The 
ibjlowing suggestion in reply was made a few years ago by 
a gentleman named Terigal, before the British Association : 
.^Suppose a block has to be raised up along the pyramid, 
in order to be placed in one of th%courscs of the masonry. 
It is brought by rollers to the base of the building. There 
all the rollers are removed except one near the centre. 
One end of tlio stone being now depres.scd to the gi*onpd, 
a pile ol-^lips of wood is placed under it, close to the 
centrc<#this pile being rather higher than the roller, and 
terminating iij one narrow piece at top. The stone is 
now tilied so as Jo bring the other end to the groinui. It 
H now pi 9 ssHd(f to put a similar pile of pieces of wood 
underneath, close lieside the first. On that pile, the 
‘ block is tilted back to its former position, and so on till it 
is' raised a little above the level of the next course of 
masonry. By rollers it is moved on to that platform, with 
a low pile of Idocks once more near the centre underneath. 
;Tbeu the process of tilting and raising is again gone 
i^rbngh ; and so on till it has been raised up to the level 
where it is to take its place in the masonry. By this 

I simple process, too, says Mr Porigal, a few men might have 

1 raised Stonehenge in a single night, if the requisite sjones 
! were prepared and placed in readiness near the spot. — 
British Association lieporty 1844. 

ilTEBATUHE IN NORWAY. / 

Tlie Aihenceum Francois gives an account of the ppgress 
of publication in Norway, from which we learn tha«, 1027 
wraks were published in that kingdom during the seven 
yearo ending with 1854. Of these, 87 were on jibilology, 
S 3 on philosophy, 65 on education, 18 on theology, 63 on 
tbte sjiaifneo of the law, 40 on politics and political economy, 
23 on medicine, 30 on the natural sciences, 48 on domestic 
economy, 12 on technology, 123 on history, 33 on naviga- 
tion and commerce, 23 on the art of wa^, 28 on mathe- 
matic, and 187cJi!terary and iniscellaneotLS. Of these 
1027 works, 870 were original, 139 translations, dlid 14 
Teorints. Two-thirds of the whole were produced at 
Cnriatiania, the seat of the university ; while Bergen, the 
■ chief commtrcial town, contributed only lOOP The yearly 
average of the aggregate is 146 ^ooks, a copy of each 
of which might be puzchased for an annual outlay of 
about L. 6 . «. 

CAL€ULATlON AN1> MEMORY. 

"William Lawson, teacher of mathematics in Edinlmrgh, 
who died in 1757, when employed about twenty years 
. before his death as preceptor to tl^s sons of a gentleman, 
was Induced by his employer to undertake an extraordi- 

UpOTi a wager laid by 
**Ti» patron, that the numbers from 1 to 40 inclusive could, 
by memory alone, be multiplied continually — that is, 1 
multiplied by 2 ; the product thence arising, 2 , by 3;i 
^ next product, 6 , by 4; the next, 24, by 5; and so 
being the last inultipHer«.^Mr Ibuwson was, with 
! liwotanco, prevaifdd upon to attempt the task. He began 
i o’clock, taught his pupils their 

forepoon as usual, had finish^ the 
six^n the evouing, and then told the last 
4 ® a ® had laid the wager; wl^cH 

Jieg. to<* down in^ a line of forty-eight 

. Mihuud just. The shortness of the toe 
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WHAT A FEW LADIES COUMJ DO. 

It is a curious consideration, and ought to touch us 
all very deeply: Here is a horde of degraded and 
depraved people, wliom we hear of through police 
reports and similar documents, and whom nearly all 
hut ofhvial persi^s slirink from— they seem a hopeless 
lees of society, and we turn from their vices and their 
sufferings alike, as from something in destiny which we 
cannot interfere will) ; and yet it is as certain as that 
thft Stltl ^lincs in heaven, that all of these unfortunates 
have elements of good in their natures, capable, in 
favourable circumstances, of effecting a great change 
in them for the better. We have certainty on this 
point from the facts attending such ministrations as 
those of Whitefield and Mrs Fry — to go no further. 
No cases so had but always some kind or degree of 
improvement is found possible. Doubtless, there arc 
great natural differences in the tendencies of us human 
beings; but, take the apparently worst, and you 
invariably find in them a sense of conflict with some 
.surrounding conditions whicli have operated against 
them, and made tlicrn w'orse than th<,‘y might have 
been. Take away the pressure of the on^y less guilty 
worldlincss round about them, and substitute for it 
a voice of pure unmistakably disinterested kindness, 
breathing a desire for their welfare, and you see their 
vicious selfishness give w^ay. Appeal to them on the 
broad religious ground of our common nature and 
common destinies, our universal sense of dependence 
‘ on a creating and sustaining power, which knows our 
weakness, and throw^s off none wdio seek forgiveness, 
and you find the choked fountain welling up the pure 
water at onfD. 

For those ivhose degradation has stopped short at 
mere poverty, we provide in England houses "where 
they may * have the barest necessaries of existence. 
Forithosewho by crime have become positive nuisances 
to socte^, we provide prisons and penitentiaries. We 
maintain in both instances an aspect essentially hostile.^ 
Aiming at the prevention of poverty and crime, we 
must needs make both terrible iii their consequences. 
Now, all the i>eople we are here dealing with, come 
to us spited and antagonistic, and what, wo do with 
them (July tends to make them more spited and 
antagOttistic still. It is not w'onderful, then, that poor- 
houses aud prisons generally are far from being 
sitisfaetpry institutions. • 

Saj»pose we, on our side, give way ftomAhe antago- 
nistic position, and receive paup^s and cnmmals with 
snijUng faces and goo(3 entertainment, .why, tlren, whole 
hordes of thie' humbler classe8| would prefer being 

struggle for self- 


maintenance. That system, evidehtly, "would not run 
long. Well, then, it is a dilc^rnma? and, frankly, we 
suspect it really is scf. Poverty and crime will he 
where there are such things as competition and 
property ; if you treat Jjoverty and crime in an entirely 
humane "W'ay, wdicre are competition and property ? 

No revolution on this last point being to be ejected, 
•we have to look out for the best practical means which 
may be found of at least alleviating the evil. If there 
any way of teaching the good parts of Sie na^ro of 
unfortunate and degraded people, vrhiie the 

present social dispensation lasts ? If iheflf be, it may 
obviously conduce in no small degree to tlie comfort 
of us all. 

Mrs Jameson replies * by pointing to some of the 
truths developed in the course of the late charitable 
doings of Miss Nightingale and her associates in the 
cast. The power of pure-minded charitable women of 
the educated classes to do good in extensive scenes of 
8ufre|ing, is familiar to the people of Catholic countries 
through the operation of religious sisterhoods. In our 
country, where charity has for ages been a ma^iino 
collecJ^ing and dispensing money, and nothing more, 
it brolfe upon us all on a sudden two years ago that 
educated women had this power. Experience has 
shewn, that for the purpose in view no formal setting 
aside of the individual under a vow was necessary. 
Tlie common feelings of humanity, as sanctioned; and 
sustained by religious principle, were found to be 
enough. We know', too, that there is in society a kind 
of surxdus of w%men, of w'hom it may not only be said 
that they are qualified to take a part iftwuch operations, 
but tc? whom it would be a positive blessing to ibe 
put in thg "way of charit.able and reformatory duty 
among their jjn fortunate fellow -creatures, « 

Mrs Jameson says reference to the hospitals in 
the east: ‘All to wli I have spoken, without one 
exception, l)ear witness to the salutary influence exer- 
cised by the lady-nurses over the men, and the sub^ 
mission and gratitude of the patients. In the most 
violent attacks of fever^and delirium, when the orderli^. 
could not hold them down in their beds, the mere 
presence of one of these lacJjgSj, instead of being excit- 
ing, bad the effect of instantly 
subduing the most refractory- It i$ allowed* also, tlikt 
^heseJadics had the power to repress aweariug and 
bad and coarse language; to prevent the smuggling of 
brandy and raka tato the wards ; to open the hearts of 
the sullen and desperate to contrUbn and respe^sive 
kindness. The facts are recorded 


* her newly published 
Commutiiono/Latfour. Longman 
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^ tradi^ted ; but th£ natural inference to be drawn feom 
them does not seem to have struck our medical men.* 

: Now hospitals are generally ynder hired nurses 
alofie; and^^tjC^ deficiency of a moral element in them 
is notorious. Within the last few months, that con> 
nected witli King’s College in London has received 
into its wards an experimental corps of lady-nurses, 
and it is testified already tlmt * a purifying and har- 
monising influence* is at Mrs Jiyneson has 

ascertained that similar imprfflwmenta have taken 
place in the h&|pitalscof various coo^pontal cities after 
the introduction of Sisters of Charity. In a military 
one at Turin, the sick soldiers used to be attended to 
only by * orderlies ’ /rom the neighbouring barracks — 
men chosen because tlv'y were unfit for other work. 

* The most rigid discipline waa^ecessary to keep them 
in order ; and the dirt, neglect, and general immorality 
were frightful. Any change, however, was resisted by 
the military and medical authorities, till the invasion 
of tlie cholera: then the ^orderlies became, most of 
them, ^cless, distracted, and almost paralysed with 
terror. Some devoted Sisters of Charity were intro- 
duced in a moment of perplexity and panic ; then all 
went well— pippriety, cleanliness, and comfort pre- 
vailed. ‘*JJj 9 *day passes,” said my informant, “that 
1 do not bless God for the change which I was 
the humble instrument of accomplishing in this 
place!”* 

Krom hospitals to prisons is a considerable step; 
but even in these, continental experience speaks 
strongly of the value of disinterested feminine influ- 
ence. A Sardinia-n minister of the interior testifies 
the indisputable fact, tluit the prisons of Piedmont 
which are served by the Sisters of Charity art? ‘the 
best ordered, the most cleanly, and in all respects the 
host regulated in the country.* ‘Not only,* says be, 
‘have wo experienced the advantage of employ/ag the 
Sisters of Charity in the prisons, in the superA^ion of 
the details, in distributing food, preparing medicines, 
and nursing the sick in the infirmaries; but wc find 
that the influence of these ladies ou the minds of the 
prisoners, when recovering from sickness, has been 
productive of the greatest benefit, as leading to per- 
manent reform in many cases, and .a hotter frame of 
mind always.* . * 

, Mrs J amesoifvisited at Neudorf, in Austria, a.pnson 
which has been for three years mamigcd by religious 
women alone, with such good results, tliat (he govern- 
ment is pfeparing to organise eleven other prisons on 
the same plan. The tale secm« incredible; hut Mrs 
Jameson speaks from personal observation and the 
highest oflSclal information. ‘ At the time 1 vikited it,’ 
says she, ‘tliis prison consisted of several different build- 
ings, and a large garden enclosed by high walls. The 
inmates w^ divided into thsce classes completely 
separated. The first were the criminals, the most 
there from the prisons 
at Vienna, and the very refuse of those prisons. Tliey 
had been brought there six or eight at a time, fettered 
hand foot, and guarded by soldiers and poliJemenf 
The , second class, drafted from the first, were called 
the ipe^tents ; tSiey were allowed to Asist in the house, 
fto qgpk,.and^) washpand to work in the garden ; which 
la$t Wa^^phat'hoon., There were more than fifty of 
:thlfi Glass. Tha third class were the volunta.rie8, those 
when their term of^miishment and penitenoe^iod 
preferred remaihing in the house, and were 


allowed to do so. jfhe/ were employed in work, of 
which a part of the profit was retained for their benefit. 
There were about twelve (» fourteen jof tliis class. 
The whole uum^ of oximinals then in the prison 
exceeded 200, and they expected more the next day. 

‘To 'manage these unhapp}', disordered, perverted 
creatures, there were twelve^ women, assisted by three 
chaplains, a surgeon, and a physician : none of the 
men resided in the house, but visited it every day. 
The soldiers and police-officers, who had been sdht 
in the first instance as guards and jailers, had been 
dismissed. The i dignity, good sense, patience, and 
tenderness of this female board of management wore 
extraordinary. The ventilation and the cleanliness 
wore perfect ; while the food, beds, and furniture were 
of tlie very coarsest kind. . . . There was a dispensary, 
under the care of two Sisters, who acted as chief nurses 
and apothecaries. One of these was busy with the 
sick, the other went round with me. She was a little, 
active woman, not more than two or three and thirty, 
with a most cheerful face, and briglif kind, dark eyes. 
She had been two years in the prison, and had pre- 
viously received a careful training of five years — three 
years in the general duties of her vocation, apd two 
3 'Gars of medical training. She spoke with gflliat intel- 
ligence of the difierences of individual temperament, 
requiring a dilfcrent medical and moral treatment. 
The Sister who superintended the care of the criminals 
was the oldest I saw, and she was bright-looking also. 
The superior, who iiresided over the whole establish- 
ment, ha/1 a serious look, and a pale, careworn, hut 
perfectly mild and dignified face. 

‘The difference between the countenances of those 
criminals who had lately arrived, and those who had 
been admitted into the class of penitents, was extra- 
ordinary. The first were eitjier stupid, gross, and 
vacant, or absolutely frightful from the predomin- 
ance of evil propensities. Tbo latter were at least 
humanised. 

‘When I expressed my astonishment tliat so small a 
number of women could manage such a set of wild 
and wicked creatures, the answer w^as : “ If we want 
assistance, wc shall have it ; but it is as easy with our 
system to manage two hundred or three hundred as 
one hundred or fifty.’* She then added devoutlj^; “The 
power is not in ourselves ; it is granted from feove.** 
It was plain that she had the most perfect faith in 
that power, and in the text which declared all things 
possible to faith.* 

tAn abundance of facts of this kind ougli^, to set 
us at rest as to the usefulness of female ibfiucnco of 
an elevated kind amongst the criminal class. The 
harvest is there, if we had the reapers! Can we suppose 
either that British ladies will never be found to go , 
forth as missionaries of charitable and reforming duty 
among depraved people, as their continental sisters 
do, or that there is anything in the genius of our social 
institutions c to make their interference undesirable? 
Surely not. If they believe that they receive the 
Christian ^religion in a purer form than continental 
women do, how can they better shew it than in 
working <Vt, if possible, in a purer and higher foTM, 
Christ’s di^ie breathings of lov^ to the most lost, and 
hoi)e for|all— the heavenly doctrine of th^ value of 
every humi^ soul, in whatever weakness and wicked- 
ness it mif have Ititherto manifested* 
doub^ it requires spedal feeUngs ^ 
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to form a vocation to bo sacred Aduty; but so does 
it do in Catholic countries likewise. 

To speak bf. poor-houses, i8|to come to the minor 
problem, l^s Jameson has here also observed 
mucli, and we regret to say that her report aS to the 
tendence upon the sick and infirm in this class bf our 
institutions is generally unfavourable. ‘ Neither peace, 
nor forbearance, nor mutual respect is there, nor 
reverence, nor gratitude.* ‘Besides the sick and the 
miserable, there are also to be found the viciious, 
the •reckless, the utterly depraved; and I could not 
discover that there is any system of gentle religious 
discipline which aimed at the refornung of the bad, 
or the separation of the bad from the good, except 
in one of our great metropolitan workhouses. The 

depraved women bring contamination with them 

The loudest tongues, the most violent tempers, ^he s//e- 
as they are called, always are the best-off*; the 
gentler spirit sinks down, lies still, perhaps for six, or 
eight, or twelve years— I have seen such — and so waits 
for death.’ 

Mrs Jameson sums up the matter in a sentence — a 
vulgar and brutal jower is brought to bear on vulgarity 
and brutality; ‘so yon increase and multiply, and 
excite, as in a hotbed, all the material of evil, instead 
of neutralising it with good.* 

‘jt.v;gp lately,’ says this admirable woman, ‘in a 
workhous^ward containing twenty>two beds ; twenty- 
one were filled with poor, decrepit old women, in the 
last stage of existence. The nurse was, as usual, a 
coarse old hag. ,In the twenty-second bed was a young 
persoif of better habits, who had been an invalid, but 
M'as not helpless; she was there because she had no 
home to go to. "J'here was no shelf or drawer near her 
bed to place anything in ; this was not allowed, lest 
spirits should be concealed: the hook she was reading 
— anything she wished to keep for herself— was depo- 
sited in her bed, or under it; nothing was done for 
comfort, and very little for decency. The powder of 
retiring, for a little space, from all these eyes and 
tongues, was quite out of the question ; and so it was 
everywhere. A poor, decent old woman, sinking into 
death, in a W'ard where there were twenty-ffve other 
inmates, wished to be read to ; but tliere was no ojie to 
do this ; she thought she would try to bribe one of the 
others to read to her, by the offer of “ a hap’orth of 
snuff;” but even tl)is w’ouUl not do.’ She adds — and 
we must heartily echo the inquiry — ‘J would ask 
■whether suc.h a state of things could exist if some 
share in the administration and supervision of w'ork- 
huuses jr^cre in the hands of intelligent and refined 
women whose aid should ue voluntary ? . . . , There 
are many women of small independent means, who 
would gladly serve their fellow^-creatures, requiring 
nothing but the freedom and the means so to devote 
themselves. There are w'oineii who would prefer^ 
“ laying up for themselves treasures in lieaven,” to 
coining their souls into pounds, shillings, and pence 
on earth, w'ho, having nothing, ask nothing hut a 
subsistence securedT to them, and for this are willing 
to give the best that is in them, and work out their 
lives while strength is given them. I believe that 
such service is, especially blessed; I believe such 
service does not weary, is more gracious and long- 
suffering than any other, blessing those wdig give and 
those who receive. I believe it has a potency for good 
that no hired service can have.’ 

As we said before, while selfish interests rule the 
worid, there will be crime and poverty ; and a remedy 
for^the entire evil is not at hand, perhaps never will bf 
attained— though if a nwre extended term allotted 

to a generaHlon, we conteas we. should have nopis. To 
take adyantage, however, in the meanwhile,* of the 
ivhich resides ii| a section of the 
com rn unity more removed than any other from the 
Strife erf sordid! interests, is obviously*^ wise. We 

sincerely hope that the movement towards this object 
which the late war has been the indirect means of 
creating, will go on,J[nd that we shall in a little time 
have our quiet, unobtrusive, but ellicieri^jHSterhoofls, 
for the purification and guidance of the fallen and 
unfortunate. t 

# 

THE NUllEMBERG LIVING EGG.-^ 

One day an,^igod citizen/MNuromherg came before the 
mayor, and submit^/ to him the request, that he 
would allow him t|^)e shut up isi priscfi for a sliort 
time, in order tha^e might there be aEjp entirely to 
devote himself tb his own thoughts without being dis- 
turbed. Tills application astonished the mayor not a 
little, and with great gentleness heP asked the citizen, 
whom he knew very well, the caiftic of so singular a wish. 

‘Aly wife and my scais worry mo so dreadfully,’ 
answered the citizen. ‘ I have a speculation of import- 
ance in my head, which I will at present discover to 
nobody. A wise man speaks only of deeds that are done. 
But my inquisitive family tea*e me with their questions, 
and their suspicions, and their reproacdics, so Uiafc I 
have not one moment of peace. When I put th^n off, 
or if I go to work in my own little workroom, 4hey 
disturb me ipcessantly, and worry me ta death. I 
therefore want a few weeks of quiet, or J, shall really 
die of anxiety and trouble of mind.’ This 'j#|)lanation 
astonished Die mayor still more. 

‘My good roan,’ replied lie, ‘the trade of your sons, 
which you yourself also carry on, is of itself rather a 
noisy one. Brasiers and suchlike persons are not 
very gentle and quiet in their occupation; but still 
there must be some part of your bouse in which 
nobody can have a right to disturb you.’ 

‘But they do disturb me nevertheless; thc}'^ break 
my door open, rummage all my tilings, and displace 
the woak I have begun. I can bear it no longer.* 

‘I will inquire into this,’ said the mayor, after 
considering a short time ; ‘ but put all thoughts of ^le 
prison out of your head. Leave that dismal dwelling 
to those) who have deserved punishment. The place 
for honc‘jf< people is their own homes.’ Tlie tradesman 
made a sad face at this speech. 

‘Then,’ cried he, ‘I shall never he able to finish what 

I have in my head ! My life is a continual misery to 
mo, and in the meanwhile the time is irretrievably 
lost. Ah! nobody knows how dear time is to mo 
at this very moment!’ The mayor now admonished 
him afresh, and •advised him earnestly to visit the 
bloodlettcr, who would no doubt find g^me mt?ans of 
quieting^iim. I’cter Ilele shook his head, and wended 
his way liome again. 

As the m\vor kept his word, and caused the wife 
and sons of tlie^ood citizen to be brought bcff)ro him, 
there arose a great disturbance on tlieir return home, 
for the old man did not deny the request he had made 
to the XTMiyor, or what he had related to him about 
them. TJpi^ii tliis the mother and^ sons went boldly 
gnto court, and declared that for sijrne time there had 
I?ecn no living with the father. Tlic wife said he 
had become very odd in *1118 ways; that he was always 
niurmuring to himself about things which had no^ 
sense;, that lie now never 

to anybody; and that upon the ^shgiitest ot>serTiitlOii * 
from her he got so a.ugry as to be almost beside him- 
si^f, and often threatened to beat her. Going on in 
tins way, he did no work, although the sons were quite 
young, inexpcrienci^ lads ; the business aU went wrong, 
and yet the father continued to eat the daily bret^ 
he did not earn. • • ^ * 

‘You talk very unfeelingly,* said the’nnl^rf 

‘Unfeelingly, indeed!* answered thoirwife. ‘The 
domeitic concerns are so heavy- weight upon me^ that 

* From tiie German of Spindler. 
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I am quite borne down with care, and yet I married 
that I have peacJ, and escape trouble. You are 
a rich man, and do not know Kow hard it goes with 
pdbr artisi^' to earn their bread, when the master lays 
his hands in his lap, and sets an example of idleness 

to young men ’ ^ 

* So fittr as I can remember,* interrupted the mayor, 
* Master Peter, your husband, has always been an 
industrious, well-conducted ^mn.* 

‘Yes, your worship, so hcfcways was, tyi about half 
a year ago.* Here tears prev™^l Ikt from going on. 

The may 0 % now tprned to the son, and learned 

from him thjf.lJ the father had, durihl* tlie space of more 
than a year, given signs of a disturbed state of mind. 
He had talked to himself as if in a dream whilst 
engaged in the work belonging to his trade, and liad 
got BO had at last as^ to spoil all he did. At last, 
he Imd quite given up attending to business, and had 
spent whole days and nights locked in his room. He 
was often licard to he counting out loud, but they did 
not know what he was counting; and he kept on 
tinkering and rattling witii something, but they did 
not know what with. As he had now become more 
And Ihore exasperated, and would no longer 5Ilow 
anyaquestions or remonstrances, the sons luid several 
times bro^pn into his room, in order to discover his 
secret, but t{^«y had found notliing hut useless pieces 
of wbod s^l metal, and a little kind of machine rudely 
made by their father himself~a thing totally unknown 
to them, and, in their opinion, of no use in the world. 
Ho, the son Peter, thought his fitlier must he wrong 
in Ills head, and that it w'as quite time to deprive him 
of the conduct of the affairs of the i'amily, and put it 
into the hands of the mother and tlic sons. 

Upon the same questions being put to the second 
son, Josef, wlio was of as cool a temperament as his 
brother Peter was choleric, and who w’as as inert as 
his brother was hot and daring, he made the fo’lowing 
statement : 

,* I have observed,’ said he, ‘ that since Candlemas of 
thlfs year my father has become cross and mckincholy. 
He sleeps, and eats, and drinks very .ittle, biT does as 
my mother and brother have already said — hf looks at 
the stars, and reads books that tell of the planets, and 
failure of crops, and famine and pestilence. 1 tlunk, 
however, that he has been acted upon by witchcraft; 
for at Candlemas-time, an Italian, a native of Florence, 
camo to see him, and remained several days in the 
houBO, and he had a great deal of conversation w'ith 
my father ; then he went away sud(hf..ly, and no sooner 
was he gono,rii!Lian my father’s strange conduct began. 
The Italians are very often sorcerers, even if r.^y father 
has not given himself up to the black-nrt. He A'ery 
often says to us : “ Be silent with your teasfiig questions. 
I will B9y nothing to you about my sSliret, even if it 
cost me my life ; but if you wdil be patient, I will make 
you rich men some day. I must, and will complete it.”’ 

*Yes, yesj lie says that often enough,* vhimed in 
the mother and brother; ‘but in the meantime, our 
affairs are going to ruin.* ^ 

‘Are your children all here?* said the mayor to the 
wife. She answered in an ihdifferent tone: *I have 
one more, a daughter. She is married to the tailor, 
left us tliree years, she can 
know Imt little abou^ her father’s state.* 

Upon this the mayor dismissed the wife and sons, 
admonishing them to treat the old man with respect apd 
with patieiu:e, and then he ordered the tailor’s wife to 
TO ^lled befoje him. The young igoman modestly and 
obeyed the summons ; but she no sooner heard 
wiMt^pqn Cie subject of her father’s supposed 
thity; tiT^n she *urst out crying. When she 
recovered herself, she made the following state- 
ment in a (4ear tone, witl* an honest mannwr and 
f^ntenance; 

■'i kiioir liiit littK* said »lie, < of what my father does 


at homes 1 go the# but seldom, because my mother is 
not kind to me, and, still more, because my poor father 
is so ill treated. . “ What is the matter with you, 
father?” they keep on saying to him from morning 
till night: “yob are quite beside yourself, and you idle 
away^our time instead of helping to support: yourself; 
you io nothing to increase our means, hut help to 
diminish them ; if you continue to go on in this way, 
you must go to the workhouse;” ancUso they keep on. 
How often has my father slipped away to me in the 
evening, to sit quietly and weep over his trouble! 
How often has he related to me how they give him — 
the lazy one, as lliey call him— the worst pieces on 
the table, and how they liavo denied him even a drop 
of wine; and yet all tins he would gladly bear, if 
they would only leave him in peace, and not disturb 
liiin wi^li their foolish questions, and their ridicule, and 
their stolen visits to his room, where they delight in 
destroying what he has just begun to prepare.* 

* Have you any idea what the extraordinary old 
gentleman is making?* 

‘No, your worship; I am only an ignorant woman. 
My father talks in .a sort of mysterious way about 
w'hat he is engaged in, but still he continually pro- 
phesies great good-luck for us all if liis work succeeds. 
I do not know whether he is animated by a just con- 
fidence in success, or wjiether lie is led away by some 
lamentable (?rror ; hut I would gladly thru«c rny hand 
into tlic fire to free him from Die persecution he 
undergoes at present.* 

* Would j'ou take your father home fo live with you, 
if it were so decided ? * 

‘1 should then be obliged to do so, but it Is my duty 
to do so without any obligation.* 

‘ Suppose I were to make your father over to you 
for a lew weeks, till it could be found out, by kindly 
and carefully observing him, wliat is really the state 
of his mind?’ 

‘ He would be heartily w’clcome to share the little 
we have, for -we are but poor people, and in our little 
quiet house ho w ould have leisure to compose himself, 
1 will pray God most earnestly on my knees to pre- 
serve the dear man from melancholy and insanity.* 

‘Would your husband be satisfied w'ith such an 
arrangement?’ asked the mayor smiling. The tailor’s 
wife smiled also, in Die proud consciousness of having 
Die upper-liand at home, and answ'cred : ‘ When I 
promise anything, your worship, it is the same as if 
my husband liad taken his oath of it; but 1 am afraid 
my faDier himself will not agree to it* He will not be 
willing to leave his home.’ ^ 

Tlie mayor remarked to the young woman, that 
without doubt lier father would mucli rather remove 
to her liousc than into a prison, and ordered this 
mysterious being to be brought before Iiim again. 
But Peter Helo was already in the anteroom, with a 
little bag in his hand, and said, on entering the 
mayor’s presence: ‘See, your w'orship, what your 
exhortation has been the cause of. They have turned 
me out of my house — out of my* own house. They 
have told me I may go to the workhouse or to prison ; 
and Dicy «ay that I am both foolish and wicked for 
having blackened their characters to the mayor, and 
told liim that they behave to me in an unchristianlike 
manner, I have brought with me what they bare 
left me of my w'orking-tools and materials, and gladly 
give myself into your hououris custody. But what 
are you •doing here, my daughter?* 

‘She will take you to live with her till I hare 
accommodated things for you,* said the mayor. < 

‘Yol?Vsaid the father. ‘You take me into your 
poor liltle Jiomc ? J>o you recollect that y^ur husband 
must set ten thousand stitches the more every week, in 
order to support a guest as X?’ ’ . 

‘ That is nothing to you, father ; you wiU be with 
your own affectionate diildren I* cr|^ the old: man’B 
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daughter with energy, and takinjl^ him by the arm. 
*Caine, come,’ she said, * you shall not be disturbed, 
nor left to stftrve, that I promi^ his honour and you.’ 

‘But how can 5 'ou,* said the mayor to Peter Ilele — 
‘how can you thus give tlie control* of youic^tFairs 
without considcratioii into the hands of othe^, and 
take with you instead only tliis rubbish ? ’ As Ife said 
this, he pointed to the bag. The old man’s tears 
stopped suddenly, and he answered with a half-angny 
look : 

**Ruhbish! Ah! honoured sir, this riibbish w'ould 
produce a golden crop, if I could but use the pre- 
sent time as 1 wish. Time is the treasure with whicdi 
I work. The hour draws near at whicli my time will 
be run out. Very well, then, my daughter, the cer- 
tainty that I shall make our fortunes, makes me 
consent to become your guest. I shall ho ^ible to 
rcj)ay you for all — to make all good to you ; and the 
certainty of this golden future is the CHUse of my 
leaving my own house with joy, and giving everything 
up to my covetous sons.’ 

As the old man now left the court, holding liis 
daughter by the arm, and full of animated gestures 
and boasting promises, the mayor shook his head, and 
said to himself ; ‘ How am I to find out tlie truth of 
this business ? In my turn, I also begin to doubt the 
old mafljs sanity.’ 

A^ortiiiglit after this had scarcely exinrcd when the 
head-constable appeared before the mafor, bringing 
Peter Ilele ; 

‘This man,’ said he, ‘has unmercifully beaten his 
son-iif-law’s apprentice, <iuite unjustly, and witliout 
any cause whatever. He seems to have done it out of 
pure malice, and I hope you will send him to prison 
for a few’ days to cool his temper.’ There stood Master 
Peter again, with liis little bag in his hand, and to the 
strict inquiry into his conduct made by the mayor, 
he answered with a melancholy smile; 

‘ See, your lionour, what your accommodating of 
matters has done ! There is not a better-hearted 
man than my son-in-law ; hut it is well known tliat 
no man is more inquisitive than a tailor. He has 
w'atched me, and listened at my door ; and he stole in 
at my window like a cat to examine my things, in 
order to become possessed of my secret, and now he 
declares that I am a sorcerer. My daughter always 
took part against him, and did not wish me to leave 
the house ; but her husband’s curiosity and susx)icioiis, 
and his continual ill-humour because he could not get 
me out of the house, W’cre very disagreeable to me. 

1 beat tJie boy, who is his master's favourite, without 
any provocation, but in order to put an end to the 
strife betw'een the married people, and to gain peace 
for myself. I am sorry I was obliged to heat him; 
but I could think of no other means of obUining for 
a short time a quiet lodging without cost. Tlie boy^ 
is young, too, and will have got over his blows by* 
to-morrow.’ The mayor shook his head again. 

‘ Why, really, Peter,’ said he, ‘you must he out of 
yoiit wits. This ^ime you will have to enjoy the 
prison you have longed for so much, if you are not 
able to pay a fine for your offence.* 

‘ I an? u “ poor fellow,” ’ said Peter good-humouredly, 
‘and beg only to be shut up by myself in some light 
little room^ with leave to tinker and rattle much as 
I please with these playthings of mine.’ Ho pointed 
to the bag with his apparatus. 

‘It is granted you,’ said the mayor. ‘You w^l 
remain there for a month quite solitary. I promise 
yofi, you will be troubled by visits from nobody but 
the jailer.’ ^ J J 

Master JPeter went with the highest ^atwactlon 
where others genially go with great discontein. The 
mayor oideredt fljat nobody 8hoal| be allowed to go 
near him^v buii that every tlnng should be got for him 
die wanted mysterious work. ^The lightest 


rooms were allotted to him, and forbidden to every 
other prisoner. In the meantime, the mayor so ordered 
it, that the day on w’l^cli the case of tlie wife and sons 
was to be finally hcfJd should be postpOnM until tfle 
end of liter’s imprisonment. 

When the members $i' llie municjipal council assem- 
bled to hear the complaint of Peter’s family, the 
wife repeated her first stateinont word for word, and 
the eldest son held a l^ng ai^d violent discourse, 
which ended with the ij^ycr that, ns his hither had 
neglected all his duties, he might he depriveti of his 
rights in the hou8<dl|^d. ‘ Re;illy,’^*ried tie blustering 
young man, ‘if iii^Jlly way of going on* his senseless 
mysteries, and hrs neglei!t Of all the eorninands of Clod 
as the father of a fiiniily, are not enough, pray remeinher 
that ho has also striven to get himself into prison, 
which can only lx* the act of W madman, and so we 
need say nothing further.i 

Most of the councilmen nodded their heads at each 
other, and tlionght the affair was at an end, and that 
the crazy brasier was onl}^ fit for the madhouse, for the 
Christinas-holidays were neai«at hand, and the respect- J 
able gentlemen wished to be rid of business. The 
afTai^ was just about to he |>ut to the vote, thcsfiforo, j 

when the mayor turned to Mrs Willibald, and a^ed 
her if she concurred in tluj wish of her brojiher. The 
good daughter opposed it most w'armly. 

‘Clod guard your honours’ consciences,’ cried, 
‘from sucli a decision. I am afraid you have the 
intenrion of making one of your best citizens dead 
to all tenij)oral interests. . I deny my fitlier’s insanity 
as fearlcssl^^ as if iny salvation (lepended upon it. If 
my bii.sb.^^nd were iv)t a timid, snjiorstitious man; 
anil if lie were not irritated by In’s brothers-in-Iaw — 
ivho, alas ! are my owmi brothers — the mischief would 
not have gone so far, and iny father wmuld not be 
in prison; but he would, on the contrary, be lier© 
prcsen% supported by us, for the purpose of silencing 
his accusers, and making them repent of the gross 
ingratitude and inhuman ity with which they drove 
him out of doors to starve.’ ^ 

‘You) lie, you faithless sister!’ hurst forth the 
young 

‘You give false witness!’ serearaed the mother. 

‘ Is it our fault that he ran away from the house, 
because he was frightened at our mild charge against 
him, although he had so shamefully calumniated us, 
and basely forsook us to go and settle himself by the 
side of tl)c ill-advised one who had helped to .set him 
against his and hm ow'ii blood ?’ 

‘Our sister lljought to get all my j^lber lias, and 
all his pretended future riches for Iver^f ; but she is 
mistaken, for now’ let us hear what her husband has 
to say,’ crie(?the elder brother. 

The iierson •called, n meagre little man •with a 
trembling voice, tried support his hrothers-in-law 
by telling of the foolish things done by tlio old man, 
and of his unbearable conduct, and concluded by pro- 
testiq;g, crossing himself the while, thaWonce when ho 
^w’ent into .his room he had there lieard the devil, 
ihough lie certainly had not seen him. 

‘ Satan himself, the rtal Satan 'f* ’ cried the council- 
men, and the uproar became great- .. 

The tailor’s wife darted a locikjyh ich frighfeL. 

cned him ; hnt nevertheless he w'ent'Utf in 
voice to say; ‘Yes, wife, look at me— look at we as 
y^n wiU, it must come out, although you have for^ 
bidden me to say it. But certain and true it is, that 
on the old man’s ^ble, amongst a lot of rubbish, of 
brass pegs and pins, and little , wheell and catgut 
strings, there lay a w^oodeu ball, on spui^ng of 
kind, within which there vraa flid clapping 

going on, as if there wore an aniwklAt vj^xk there. I 
shuddered as I listened : ta it ;;:|hen suddenly it camo 
into my head that ^le devil ass&es all sorts of shapes, 
and springing away, 1 dashed the baU against the wall. 

% 
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■WJifitlier it broke or not, I don’t know, for I did not 
loot round. Once ftftei<«rardg, however, when xny wife 
tad given me a good scolding foltmy folly, I took fresh 
^ heart, and went again into tlie rcomj but no traces of 
the ball wA% to be seen.’ 

The sons thought to strengthen their own statement 
by the {lonsense the tailor had just been uttering, and 
a great nmnber of the council were inclined to give 
credit to it; hut Peter Hele’s daughter, crying with 
vexation and distress' turne^ngrily to her husband : 

*0 you dishonourable, Mdclkfd man,’ sdid she, ‘do 
you want to J)ring the b«^st fatliek in the world to the 
rack, or to be* burnf? Sad is it me and all kind- 
hearted peojile to see so much sutTei'ing heaped upon 
tlie poor man's head, without being able to say a w^ord 
to help or justify hi™ ’ 

‘Who tells you tUat, young woman?’ said the 
mayor, pulling the bell as he spoke. * The gentlemen 
of this council arc all too just to condemn a 
townsman unheard.* 

Perhaps this decided speech made the coiincilmcn 
feel ashamed of appearing to wish to decide upon the 
case in haste, a thing which is never becoming in 
I II judges and gray beads. In tiie meantiuie, a side-^loor 
open^, and Peter Hole came forward, a wasted, 
exhausted figure, with an innocent, clioerful, but sub- 
zniMiye ex]Jre8^ion of face. Still there M'as to be seen 
round hisfin^jy-cut mouth an exprossiem of deep pain. 
The daugffiter gave a cry of joy, but the mother, the 
sons, and the son-in-law looked frightened, ujid cast 
their eyes on the ground. 

‘Have you heard what your relations have alleged 
against you as matter of complaint ? ’ asked the 
mayor. 

‘I wish I had not been obliged to hear it,’ answered 
the good man, coughing in order to hide his tears; ‘but 
I know they will be sorry for what they have said, 
and so I shall gladly forget everything. Unrperited 
calumny is more easily forgiven tlian that wliich is 
merited; and if there still should remain in the heart of 
a fiither and a citizen, like myself, some remembrance 
of tlie pain I have felt, it will be av: led onlt' by the 
regret that a fifty years’ life of simplicity, haiesty in 
my calling, piety towards God, and love for *my wife 
and children, have not been sufilcient surety for my 
honest intentions and my sane state of mind. But 
now, gentlemen, as the time has arrived, I will tell 
you honestly what 1 had in niy head, and what gave 
ris6 to sp much' misunderstanding. It is not unknown 
to you, gentlemen, tliat from my youth forward I liave 
ever industriouj^y pursued the wonderful and beautiful 
science of meSnaoics. When on my travels 4 for the 
purpose of improvement, I made acquaintance, in 
Florence, with the clever silversmith, tTi'Ssada, and 
learned cuany secrets from him wliicli*,were of great 
advantage to me in my handlwgrk ; and 1 have always 
been friendly with him to this day. When, some 
years after this, X had settled myself down, pjid taken 
a wife, and ha^become the father of a family, and in 
the struggles of everyday life had forgotten all about j 
Italy, the said Jessada appeared suddenly in this t(wn,n 
and came to my house, and tedd me that he came to 
make a proposal to me. He related to me that, in his 
1 1 town, there was ^M^rtain very wise and clever 

<rfj Tuaftiiiu,* WiA’!B!^*"iiad occurred to invent a kind of 
machine whicli should shew the time, like a clock, 
only of so small a size that any person could parry U 
in pocket, and always have it with him, without 
any inconvenience whatever. Tlie man, he said, had 
some of \hcse dironometers, and had then died; 
b^t very few of tlyim bad been distributed, because 
^ So enmrmous. Jessada, being in pos- 
"work of art, determined to bring the 
J^venti^^ into Germany; thinking Nuremberg*. the 
Iwely place, and I the most likfely handicraftsman 
carry out his design. Being desirous of leaving to 


thesO children, twi^ii of whom have represented me as 
insane *-r-(here the poor mim’s voice was lost in distress 
and tears)— ‘ being desirous of leaving fhem a respect- 
able fortune, and of red^ering a service to mankind, I 
hastil;^ accepted the propos^ of the Florentine; and 
after /laviiig examined the little portable. clo(^ as 
muclijias was passible without injuring it, X ofiered, 
w'itli good courage, and a liyely faith in God’s help, to 
imitate the invention, and to improve Jit where it might 
be necessary. We then came to the following agree- 
ment: I was to set to w^ork, and Jessada was, in ( the 
meantime, to travel through Germany, Holland, France, 
and England, with lus little clocl^ and seek for 
customers, and 'then lie was to return in a year for 
the clacks I should have made, and supply his cus- 
tomers with them. It was a thoughtless agreement on 
my part! The time flew away faster than I expected, 
and my doubts as to whether I should he able to 
keep my promise increased from day to day, and with 
my doubts my anxiety increased tenfold. The stated 
time drew nearer and nearer to a close, and nothing 
was yet done. My secret trouble of mind might 
reasonably make mo seem disagreeable, and to all 
appearance balf-crazy ; and the tormenting spirit, the 
artifice and the reproaches of my family, nearly drove 
me mad in reality.’ 

The poor old man hero stopped to breathe more 
freely and relieve tlie oppression at his Uia^t. His 
daughter thaew her arms affectionately and comfort- 
ingly round him, in recognition of which he stroked 
her forehead and cheeks with his hand, while the wife 
hid her face in her handkerchief and sobbed, ahd the 
sons knew not which way to look for shame. 

Give this good man a chair that he may rest him- 
self,’ 8a,<d the mayor. The councilmen murmured 
among each other, some expressing pity, some wonder. 

After a short interruption, quiet was restored; ^Pete^ 
liele again rose, and with a cheerful ainl composed, 
but thoughtful countenance, proceeded as follows ; 

‘It may perhaps be asked, why I opened my heart 
to nobody during so long a time, not even to ray own 
famih^ To this I must answer — and to the praise 
of our native town be it said-— that there are thousands 
and thousands of cleverer men than 1 in Nuremberg, 
and that one single word to one of these would have 
been sufficient to discover my secret, and, as the saying 
goes, to drive the goats into another pen. I was there- 
Ibre obliged to be silent amongst my neighbours and 
friends, and it was not the less necessary to be silent 
with m}^ wife, for women’s ears are ever open, and their 
tongues never still. I was equally obliged |o keep 
everything from my sons, for neither of them has a 
shadow of taste or talent for mechanics or mathematics, 
and they would never have been able to understand 
what I was about. When I had completed my under- 
taking, therefore, it would be time to make them 
hscfiil assistants in my work ; and the fame ^as sure 
to remain to them an almost certain inheritance, for 
posterity readily gives up those who are gone for those 
who are present. You see, gentledien, how necessary 
it vras for mo to keep my secret ; so do not se^ an 
evidence of madness, in my obstinate mysteriousness, 
or in the act of my leaving my daughter’s house and 
getting into prilon. The inquisitive tailor destroyed 
the little cl^ick 1 liad just put together. X found the 
work of many toilsome days and nights in atoms. 
What w as there any longer to hope in a house like 
this ? like the first recluses in the desert,! put my- 
self into a little cell. There— God’s name be praised ! 
-^an invisible angel assisted me with its power, 4^ 
not ohlr tnabled me to renew what the tailor had 
destroy#, but to make further improvemsmta in roy 
work, in short, gentlemen, my confident hope has 
not been diaappoin^pd, and God has p^^itted me to 
complete my design, and Jessada may coma.: as soon 
as he pleases.* The time-keeper is ready ; ai^ whilst 
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that invented by the Flnrentine only twelve hours, 
and is then down, mine continues to go and to strike 
forty hourB*vtithout any trouble.* 


Hele put his haiia into nis oreast, ana puuea out 
the little lo-called ‘ Nuremberg Egg,* the fi^t of the 
name. ‘All eyes were fixed in astonishment on the 
little master-piece of science, which at that moment, 
in clear and delicate strokes, struck the hour of noon, 
and, like the wood-worm, constantly ticking, accom- 
panied the time as it flew. The councilmen sprang 
fiDm their seats ; the inventor of the wonderful piece 
of art was admitted upon the bench; and there, in 
the midst of the circle formed argund him by the 
mayor and the rest of the council, lie proceeded to 
point out and explain the different minute parts of 
Ills work. 

‘Do not lavish your praises, gentlemen,’ cried the 
old man, animated with enthusiasm and delight, ‘on 
what I have imperfectly performed, but rather let me 
thank Heaven, that by a devout contemplation of the 
works of the great Creator I have been enabled to 
perform it at all. As I was making this living egg, I 
considered in my own mind that origin of all being — 
that invisible thing without which wc could not exist ; 
namely, Time. The wise Florentine, and I, in imitation 
of him, have taken the hours prisoner. In a little 
w hilo- man will be lord and master of time, and 

will be able to calculate when the sun and moon change 
places, when the planets rise and act, and how tlie 
mysterious zodiac rules the course of our globe. The 
clock will be to every man as a conscience which points 
out*to him the lost, the gained, or the well-employed 
hours. It will l>o the comfort of every one, for it will 
enable us to count the fleeting moments of happiness, 
and with fortitude to reckon the heavy-winged hours 
of misfortune, which, though they appear to us to be 
stationary, pass on, through God’s mercy, like the rest. 
Upon this time-keeper, the sufleror can calculate the 
period of his recovery, the prisoner the hour of his 
release, and the dying the hour of his admission into 
Pai'adise. The priest will not forget the hour of prayer, 
nor the judge the hoar which calls him to his duty ; 
and the many cruel moments of suspense experienced 

by one accused, when awaiting the judgment’ 

Here the unanimous voices of the council interrupted 
Peter Hele. 

‘ Go forth, noble old man,’ cried they, ‘ an ornament 
as you are to our excellent town ! Go to your own | 
home attended by the praises and blessings of your | 
townsmen, and long may you live to the profit and 
honoui* of the place w hich gave you birth. Were you 
not so kind a father, we would open the doors of your 
prison to receive those who would have sent you to a 
madhouse ; hut for your sake they shall he forgiven, 
and left to their own shame for punishment.’ 

The ingenious and talented artificer w-as accompanied 
to his owm home like a victor. Like the Sophocles of 
old, he had* been obliged to exhibit his own work in 
order to save the Jionour of his genius ; but whilst the 
'Gr^ian poet may have awakened the spirit of 
Furies in the breasts of his ungrateful children during' 
the reading of his tragedy, the sons of Peter Hele felt 
only the paltry regret of the vanquished, ami simply 
reproached themselves for having considerably post- 
poned, through their own fault, the profits ef a lucrative 
speculation. The father forgave them from his heart, 
but the sons loved him no better than before, althougli 
they inheritedj as he had said, the fame of liisnnvention. 
Posterity has always regarded tlie younger Peter Hele 

th^ inventor of the watch. 

Tlae municipal coipicil retained the lUtli^ machine 
of Peter Hele in their own hands until me ^iration 
of the foirty hours. Young and old thronged to heliold 
the little wbAder^ but it was wit)! this as with every- 
thing etu in the world : some whispered something 
ob(mt enchoiitmenti'imd others of ^ct agency by the 


good angels of the inventcf. Consequential people 
turned up their noses, and said they had already seen 
such quackery in '^nice and Bologna; and pretended 
connoisseurs criticCed and found faultlMind dech&ed 


Hele put his hand into his breast, and pulled out connoisseurs criticCed and found fauitjj^nd dech&ed 


connoisseurs criticBed and found fault»nd aecnurea 
they could themselves have made sommhing better. 
Business-people, whf arc so careful of their hours, 
praised the new invention from their hearts ; but 
the ladies, who are no observers of time, railed loudly 
against its faithful guwdian. , The majority united 
at length, in the opjrfion, that it was a pity that 
watches had not beeu sooner invented. The invention 
could, said the)^^ but the* w%rk of day— it was 
mere child’s pl^— nothing could be fijore natural or 
more simple. 'The Nuremberg ‘living egg* shared 
exactly the fate of the egg of Columbus. 

The reader may not perhaps know that the first 
watches^ arc supposed to have been made in the form 
of an egg. • 


GARIBALDI. 

FIRST ARTICL33, 

A^PABAORArir has lately gone the round of th^talian 
newspapers, stating that General Garibaldi, relixtquish- 
ing his searfaring life, has determined , to settWdn 
the island of Sardinia, and there deiiu)to himirelf to 
agriculture. 00 , 

So simple an announcement lias in it apparently 
nothing to awaken the suspicions, and disturb the 
repose of monarehs and statesmen ; yet such influence 
is tliere still in the name of the guerilla chieftain of 
Monte-Video, that much uneasiness has been excited 
in the States of the Church and the kingdom of Naples 
by this intelligence. The farm in Sardinia is looked 
upon as a rallying-point for conspirators, the hotbed 
of revolt, ‘ Garibaldi is plotting,’ has already found 
litteilince in many a mouth. 

In the opinion, how’ever, of those who know hini 
best, Garibaldi is no plotter. More fitted to bj» the 
instrument than the originator of any political enter- 
prise, he is probably only watching the ominous clouds 
fast gathering over Italy’s horizon, ready once more 
to throw himself into the struggle which the utmost 
efforts of diplomacy may procrastinate, but wUl be 
powerless to avert. 

That he bore a conspicuous part in the ill-fated 
■war of Italian. independence, in 1848-9, none of those 
who followed the course of events in tho peninsula 
can have forgotten ; unless, indeed, the obscurity into 
which he voluntarily retired immed5#tely after that 
stormy period, has caused the nmne of Garibaldi to 
he lost amidst a crowd of more prominent, or rather* 
less modest contemporaries. Unsolicitous of jiublic. 
notice, indifltrent to the applause of meetings or the 
addresses of corporations, Garibaldi certainly did not 
seek the usual methods of becoming a world-wide 
celebrity: ho asked no sympathy in his downfall, no 
admiration of bis heroism; hut prowd of his boilOst 
poverty, betook himself to his old trade of a merchant- 
captain, until the time should come when his sword 
could be again urisheafhed in Italy's behalf. 

By many, it is maintained that time is at band. 
‘From Etna to the TicinW’'th 0 nomdgtin n |^^ a re 
ferment,’ is just now the outcry or the F^moStese ’ 
liberal journals. With due allowance for the hyperbo- 
lical language of the press; the most impartial observer 
cannot gainsay this assertion, but is compelled to 
admit, that fron^ the remotest parts pf Sicily to the 
boundary-river on the north-eastern firontler of Fied- 
mont, tokens of an approaching cilsiB^ar^iBcernilitt. 

In the kingdom of Sardink^ indignation 

and pity are not denied a voice, the intreasing wrongs 
of Central and Southern Italy have stirred up a 
fierce antagonism to the des^tic policy which sways 
the councils, garrlscns the citadels, and directs* the 
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of every other state in the peninsula. 
Each day the newspapers teem witii fresh accounts of 
: the«grievance^ accumulating undertdustrian influence : 
they tell of^he midniglit arrestsj by scores and by 
fifties, at Tarma, where the pravers of tlio duchess- 
regeut herself, to the Austrian commandant, for a miti- 
gation of severity, are said to be unheeded ; of the 
stripes indiscriminately inflicted on the noble captives 
of Ischia ; of the relifeious pVrsecutions in Tuscany, 
where the possession of a rrotestant Bible fnay doom 
a subject to th|% felon’s chain ; of tlfe puerile bigotry of 
the Roman government, tliat has rK^ntly visited the 
infraction of if' fast with i m prison mcnr, and flue: and 
each day a bitterness is added to the rankling hostility 
which perpetually threatens an untimely outbreak. 

If such are the sentyjjcnts which a recital of the 
suflerings of their countrymen engenders in the Pied- | 
montese, who shall attempt t(f calculate the amount 
of hatred, and desire for revenge, smouldering in the 
liearts of the oppressed ; or marvel if these passions 
kindle into anarchy and exgi^ss, as soon as it is deemed 
the llay of retribution has arrived ? The liastening 
of tht(^ day is deprecated by the wiser statesmen 
of Sj^inia, who fear that any premature movement 
followed by the same disastrous result wliich 
eigiW^years * aco riveted the chains of'Italj^* but 
Austrian nolicy is quite on the other side, and it is 
believed tnaffi disguised agents of that country arc now 
everywhere at work, endeavouring to fan tlic popular 
excitement into a blaze, wijich the dominant pow'cr is 
prepared to extinguish in blood. 

In tins posture of aflhirs, as if by common consent, 
attention is directed towards Garibaldi; and it is to- 
enable the English reader to judge with wluit reason, 
and to enable him to eiiter with interest into the future 
career of this remarkable man, tliat the following 
biographical sketch, drawn from autlientic Hource.|, and 
carefully collated with the most trustworthy histories 
of the period, is now offered to his perusal. 

BOrn at Nice, of respectable parents in the middle 
class, Giuseppe Garibaldi was early <^.^Bt^ncd for the 
mercantile marine. To a general aptness for study, 
and a proficiency in geometry and algebra thatf might 
be termed remarkable in a character of so much 
activity and impulse, the boy united a passionate 
admiration for the sea, wandering for hours along the 
beach, and deliglited when he could witness the distant 
gatherm|f^ and final outbreak of a storm. On one of 
Biese oedasions, when only thirteen, lij^ gave the first 
iustance of his intrepidity by swimming to the relief 
of some of his Tontpanions, who, sailing in a pWsure- 
boat between Nice and Villafranca, were overtaken by 
a squall, and in danger of being upset. $ 

The ne^ft few years were passed in trying-voyages 
either to the Levant and Black^Sea, or to the various 
Italian seaports. Once, while his ship was loading at 
Civita Vecchia, the young sailor obtained leave to visit 
Rome. The Big}]|t of the Eternal City, her moifumcnts 
of past glory, mid evidences of pesent abasement, left 
an indelible impression upon his heart, and, joined to • 
his frequent intercourse witli Greece — then in all the 
fervour of her dear-bought freedom — decided the bent 
of hU principles. His l^ers and rude snatches of 
period, sliew the kindling of 
a passion for national l^erty, to which, whatever may 
bo or may have been tJm exaggeration of his views, 
not even Garibaldi’s worsWetractors can deny liTm the 
praise of having nnselfishlyUnd consistently adhered. 

the of tw Aty-six, however, 

exer3|cd no influence over his 
Ids profession with a good 
fqAeamanftiip and^ commercial knowledge 
requi^fes in Italian masters of trading- vessels 
find np to that period but one other ch^ac- 
Incident to record. Ealling dangerously ill at 
^i^onstantinople, lie was kindly received and carefullyi. 


nursed in the family of an Italian exile. On his 
recovery, unwilling to encroach on his friend’s scanty 
resources, he gave lessons in writing, French, and 
Italian, and thus, earned sufficient to support himself, 
and demiy the expenses of his long illness, until able 
to resume his original employment. 

But with the dawn of tlie year 1834 came a great 
change for Garibaldi. Implicated in one of the Young 
Italy conspiracies against the then existing form of 
government in Sardinia — as oppressive and intolerant, 
be it remembered, as the constitution of *48 is equitabto 
and enlightened — he was forced to seek safety in flight. 
Ilisgtiised as a peasant, and taking the most circuitous 
mountain-paths, he succeeded in reaching the French 
territory, and, hastening to Marseille, soon found 
occupation on hoard a French mercliantman. Here, 
under cifturastaneea of - great daring, he saved the life 
of a drowning youth, rejecting e very proffer of reward 
and service made by the family, who were one of tlic 
first in the place. 

In 1836, reluctantly yielding to the conviction that 
for the moment all hope of a change in tho affairs of 
Ttalj-' w'as groundless, he went for the first time to 
South America. At Kio Janeiro he found many of his 
countrymen, exiles like himselt^ and was enabled, with 
their assistance, to purchase a small vessel, in which 
for nine months he carried on a coasting-trade 
that port and Caho Frio. He is said to have con- 
ducted this humble traffic with his usual intelligence 
and activity, notwithstanding the disappoiiitment and 
I regrets, of which some notion may be gathered f'*om 
the following paragraph, occurring in one of his letters 
' to an intimate friend : — * Of myself, I can only say 
that as yet fortune does not smile upon my endeavours. 
AYhat prii^cipally alllicts me, however, is the conscious- 
ness that I am doing nothing towards furtliering our 
craiise. I am weary, l>y Heaven! of dragging on an 
existence so useless to our country, while compelled 

to devote my en(’rgies to this paltry trade Be 

assured, we are destined for better things — wo are out 
of our clement here ! * 

j Soon after this, in the harbour of Rio, at considerable 
personal risk, lie saved the life of a negro who had 
fallen overboard. The wind was high, and drove the 
8hip.s against each other, rendering any attempt at 
rescue dangerous ; but Garibaldi was no sooner apprised 
of the accident, than he plunged into the raging waves, 
and brought the poor }>lack off in safety. Early in the 
year following hia arrival in South America, the per- | 
suasions of some Italians, brought prisoners to the I 
Brazilian capital, as leaders of a republican movement 
in the i>rovince of Rio Grande, induced their country- 
man to volunteer to join the insurgents with his ship 
and crew. 

Garibaldi’s first passage of arms was the capture of 
a€lrazilian bark of superior size ; his second adventure 
had nearly terminated his mortal career. Believing 
Monte-Video favourable to the new republic, he cast 
anchor before its walls. A heavily^ armed gun-boat, 
lent to dislodge him from his position, rudely dispelled 
this illusion ; while a musket-ball, traversing his 
neck, and lodging beneath his car, laid him senseless 
upon tlie deck. His terrified followers, profiting by a 
favourable wind, crowded all sail, and sought refuge in 
the harbour 'of Gualegay. There, also, the flag of Rio 
Grande was not amicably recognised. The new-comers, 
and their apparently dying leader, were all thrown into 
prison, ’tended, however, with skill and humanity, 
Garibaldi gradually recovered ; and on giving his parole 
not to escape, was permitted to reside in a SpaniSi 
family, >6ieA> he was treated witfti brotherly nffectian. 

The r^ose of his easy captivity was rudely broken 
by tho warning con^yed to him, late one iiight, that 
the authorities, in dbflance of their pramise that be 
should hot be^ removed flrom Gualegnyy were going 
to transfer him, early in the morning, to a stricter ! 
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imprisonnient at Bc^ada, the c^ief town of the pro- 
vince. Upon dUcoveniig this violation of the terms 
to which he bad pledgfod hiipself, Garibaldi considered 
lie was released from further obligation. Accordingly, 
that same night he attempted to &cape, Ait, unac- 
quainted with the country, lost himself in its 'KBundless 
plains ; and after wandering for two days witlliut food 
or shelter, was tracked, and brought back to Gualegay. 
As a punishnJent for his evasion, before being «ent 
tp Bajada, he was suspended by the hands for the 
space of two hours ; while, still further to humiliate the 
sensitive Italian, this torture was inflicted in sight of 
a crowd assembled in front of tlio.open prison-doop. 
For a long time afterwards, one arm was almost dis- 
abled, imd even to the present day retains traces of 
tills iiiliuman treatment. 

Some months longer, passed in confincnwjnt, wore 
wearily away; at the end of wliicli, without any trial, 
vrithout any judicial confutation of his indignant iiro- 
lest against the legality of his detention, he w'as told 
he might depart. 

At Rio Grande, for whose cause he had already 
suffered so much, Garibaldi found himself w^armly' 
received, and was speedily invested with the command 
of the scanty naval force — if such a term can at all 
be applied to two or three miserable coasting-craft, 
with a few small guns — wliicli constituted 
the marine resources of the infant republic. 

Many incidents are related of the constant skir- 
mishes, by sea and land, in which he now found 
hiiiiself engaged against the Brazilians, that liavo 
aln?ady furnialied materials for tlie pen of tlie 
romanoist. To do more, however, than giam^e at 
few of the most singular, would lead us far beyond 
our prescribed limits. • 

Chased one day by the Brazilian cruisers into a 
lagoon, wliithor he had not caleulated upon their 
venturing to follow him, Garibaldi, as a last expedient, 
ran his vessel aground ; then, transporting two 
swivels to an overhanging eminence, he kept up 
BO galling a fire, that the enemy, apparently unwil- 
ling to risk their boats* crews by coming to closer 
quarters, retired to a safe distance for the night ; 
convinced that, however his resistance might be pro- 
longed, he could not ultimately escape them. But 
when morning dawned, Garibaldi and the stranded 
ship had both disappeared. By indefatigable aetivitj% 
lie had got her off the sand, and, gliding past the 
unsuspecting Brazilians, anchored at the mouth of 
the lagoon, had made good his retreat; wliilc, to 
maste his design, had they been more watchful of 
his movements, he had collected a quantity of brush- 
w'ood and loose timber, which, set on Are, might induce 
them to believe he had destroyed his shixh and sought 
safety in flight by land. 

Owi a subsequent occasion, he was not so fortunate. 
The Brazilians forced the entrance of the Lagao dos 
Patos, where the lilliputian fleet of Rio Grande was 
stationed ; and^ confident in their vastly superior 
numbers and weight of metal, antioipated an easy 
capture. But Garibaldi had no notion of surrender: 
for a while he replied with spirit to their heavy 
cannonade — ^his newly married wi je, a native of that 
country, standing unmoved by his side. TJien, con- 
vinced that further resistance would hawe been mad- 
ness, ordered his crews to laud, blew up the powder- 
i magazines, and swam to shore. % 

I We next find him at the head of his eililors, w'hom 
^he had organised as a land-force, laying the found^ion 
I of lUs future fame in the guerilla system of warfare.* In 
the daiyerous expqfditions, the toilsome nArches, the 
I : ituceos^ alarms, the frequent hand-t'hawd encoun- 
ters ivhich are its inseparable accompaniments, his 
wj^ Wms h^er absent from hint It is related of her, 
"^•that once, during the confusion qi^ an unexpected 
' ^gagement, she was taken prisoner by the Brazilians. 


Worked to frenzy by a rumour that her liusband was 
slain, she contrived during the night to elude the 
vigilance of her cAtors, and huiryiiig to the field of 
battle, sought nmfngst the dead aiidldying for^his 
remains. Satisfied at length that her fear/were ground- 
less, she pursued hci^fligiit, and after two days hod the 
happiness of being reunited to the object ofr an affec- 
tion whose constancy and devotedness have invested 
the name of Anna Gc^baldi jind ber mournful fate 
with an jnterest denj^i to many a loftier heroine. 
Even the claims of maternity liad no i)ower to with- 
draw her from In^sido; bearing their »e\v-hom son in 
ber arms, she ynminued to face deatfi, exposure, and 
privation, lighthearted and unflinching, so long as 
nothing seemed to threaten their separation. 

It was not long after the birtfi of tins child that 
Garibaldi detenuined to leafo Rio Grande. A war of 
luiiiciplc had degencritted into a conflict of individual 
ambition, no longer suited to his ideal of republicanism. 
Setting sail for Monte- Video in a state of poverty con- 
sistent with the disinterestedness of his character, no*^ 
sooner Iiad he arrived at his destination, than it became ^ 
necessary to seek some means of efwiihig bread fbr his 
family. 

For a s’hort time lie gave lessons of iilgolga andj 
geometry iu one of the principal school^ qf theory ; 
but the solicitations of the governrnc^it, involgCa in a 
protracted war with Rosas, the obnoxio|T|^ictator of 
Buenos Ayres, induced him, ere long, to relinquish 
those peaceful avocations. 

Ilis .first naval expedition was honourable to his 
reputation, though disastrous in its results. Invested 
witli tlie comm.nnd of a corvette, a brig, and a cutter, 
he forced tlie entrimce of the iNiranii, defended by 
considerable batteries. Elated with this success, ho 
proceeded up llio river ; but, unpractised in its navi- 
gation, found himself entangled in sand-banks, and at 
tlie^amo time confronted by the Buenos Ayrean fleet of 
ton sail. It does not Say much for the prowess of tho 
assailants that for three days Garibaldi was enabled to 
keep them at bay. Ilis anmiunition failing at last, he 
cut up the chain-cables, and every iron implement ho 
coukh biy hands on, till seeing even these resources 
were exhausted, he ordered liis ships’ companies to 
take lo llio boats, and remaining himself to the last, 
followed his nsuiil system of explosion. As on the 
Lagao dos Fatos, lie reached the shore in safety; 
hastily formed Jiis men ; and, fighting his way through 
a body of troops sent to opiiose liis progress, succeeded 
in elTecting a •etreat. 

Returning to Monte-Video by f^circuitous land- 
rout^, Garib.aldi found himself, "notwitlistanding the 
ill success of his expedition, anxiously expected, and 
warmly greeted. The city was menaced by a siege 
from the rOdoubted Oribe, and the general consterna- 
tion was exce.ssive. By the government he was charged 
to fit out some ships to replace their recent losses ; and 
by the Italian ‘ residents, who were very numerous at 
Monte- Video, was appointed to the aommand of a body 
of 800 volunteers, raised amongst themselves, to assist 
in the defence. ; 

His subsequent haval operations, owing to ils 
crippled resources, were limited to watching tbo, move- 
ments of the blockadiiA^’ squadron, . faciUtatinir the 
entrance of ships carrying supplies to theT^agSered 
city, and the occasional capture of some lad^ with 
storss for tho array of Oribe. So great, however, was 
his eagerness to strike some decisive blow/ that he 
once deliberately" advanced to tho mouth of the harbour 
with his insignificant flotilla, only *ntimbering eight 
guns, and oflJered battle tQ thias ships of Rosas, gghich 
carried forty-four. The rooffib and halTOiies of Monte- 
video were crowded with spectatora; the masts and | 
rigghig of the ne\itral vessels in the port sw^armed with 
French, English, and American sailors, all breathlessly 
awaiting the issile of this daring challenge. BUt the ] 
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, Buenos Ayreans, probably apprised that he founded 
vhis hopes of success on fyecdilj grappling with and 
boarding them, did not judge it ^pedient to accept 
.the^ombat. ^ ' y 

Of the eljiloite of the Italian Legion, speedily 
organised under his active superintendence, Italians 
are justidahly proud, although a aetail of the sorties, 
desperate charges, and desultory skirmishing in winch 
it was constantly engaged, would prove wearying 
to the English reade^ OneShriliiant feat of arms 
nevertheless, selected amongst ^veral othcr^ncidents, 
almost equally striking, wre cannot Wmit ourselves to 
pass over. • ^ 

Despatdied tn a distant expedition ro dislodge the 
enemy from a province on the confines of Brazil, a 
service he performed, with eventual success-^with 184 
Italian legionaries and a^handful of cavalry, for eight 
hours Garibaldi once kept Ins ground against 1500 
men. Night closing in found fhe little hand reduced 
to nearly half its original number: thirty-five w'ere 
-'^killed, fifty seriously w'ounded. The survivors, ex- 
f ^ hausted with fatigue and w^^iit of food, seemed hardly 
capable of dragging themselves to Salto, a fortified 
r town, triiere Garibaldi had fixed his head -quarter, 
1 about a league distant. But to leave his wounded to 
I thqjpwJcy of the Buexios Ayreans, irritated by the check 


tney^Mi^ susnu^a, w^as repugnant to the leehngs oi 
their coinmandrf. Placing them by twos and threes 
upon such Torses as he could collect, supported on 
each side by their weary comrades, alternately symi>a- 
thising, applauding, reproving, he was able, after a 
tedious retreat of three hours* duration, to muster 
his followers within the w'elcome shelter of the w'alls 
of Salto. 

The news of this action, wdiere the enemy w^as said 
to have lost 500 betw^ecn killed and w’oundcfd, produced 
great entliuaiasrn at Monte-Video. I'he government 
ordered that the date of the battle—theSthof Pebryary 
1846— -should be inscribed in letters of gold on the 
banner of the legion j and the T'rench admiral com- 
mandtug the station of Kio de hi Plata, addressed a 
complimentary letter to Garibaldi, dcch .ing that such 
achievements would even have conferred additional 
lustre on the soldiers of the Grand Army of Napoleon. 

On his return to the capital in the autumn of tliat 
aame year, having satisfactorily fulfilled the duty with 
which he ha^ been intrusted, the title of general w^as 
conferred upon him — a distinction he at first declined, 
but was at length induced by general entreaty to 
accept. His refusal, however, for hi|nsolf and his 
legionaries of a sorant of lands and cattle, was not 
to be shaken; jlrotqsting *that in obedience tr the 
call of liberty alone, had the Italians of Montc-Yideo 
taken up Arms, and not with any views oC gain or 
advancemeqjfc ’ — u declaration which may claim the 
rare distinction of sincerity, sipce it is positively 
known that at this period so frugal was the expend i> 
ture, and so limited the resources of his household, 
no lights were e^r burned at night under his roof, 
candtes not being included in the rations, which, 
with his scanty pay, furnished his only means of 
I subsistence. When this fact hccaxie knowm to General 
I Pacheco y Obes, then minister of war, he himself 
r elates t hat he sent his aid-^-camp with a sum equal 
tcrtBa^-le^^ribaWtr Accepting half of this lor the 
most pressing necessities of his fast increasing family, 
ho begged that the remainder might he given a 
widow whom he designated as being more in want 
tbiui himself. 

*^5 enjoyed from alf classes of the 

ihteMtants, . the convene© reposed in him by the 
' Jie might justly have urged 

ap his Uhoealfjng exertions during the war, were 
looked uj^n by Oaribald’ as constituting any 
. reward. Tim only favour he was ever known 

to soliciV wye the above-quoted writer, ‘was the 


pardon of some conipirator or the liberty of some 
captive.* 

Meantime, events were fast succeeding 'each other 
in his native country, which were soon to lead the way 
to a m(We important field of action, and call him to 
the fulfinnent of his ardent aspirations. 

The fpening of the reign of Pope Pius IX. ; his 
political amnesty, bringing jipy to countless homes; 
his .graceful concessions to public opiaion ; his pro- 
mised reforms — everything awoke in his subjects a 
transport of jubilee and ^atitude, which, spreading 
throughout the whole peninsula, and stimulating its 
other princes to follow in his wake, caused him to 
be universally liailed as the regenerator of Italy. 
The effect of the intelligence brought by every suc- 
ceeding mail from Europe — each report more wondrous, 
more stirring than its predecessor— may easily bo 
imagined upon Garibaldi. Sharing in the general 
delusion respecting the ulterior designs and capabilities 
of the pontill^ he and Anzani, one of his most intimate 
friends, jointly addressed the apostolic nuncio at Rio 
.Janeiro : ‘ If our arms, not unused to warfare, will be 
welcome to his holiness, we willingly offer them to 
him w)jo so well knows how to serve alike tlie church 
and our fatherland. Provided it be in furtherance of 
the work of redemption commenced by Pius IX., 
wo sliall consider ourselves privileged in 8ealiij.K . pnr 
devotedness with our blood.* To this the <"auncio, 
Monsignor Bed ini, returned a flattering but evasive 
reply, stating that he had transmitted their letter to 
Rome. 

But it was not in the nature of Giiribtddi to rcnlain 
inactive. Long before any reply could have been 
received from Rome, be had quitted South America, 

The war,Uke tone of the Italian journals, confirmed 
by private letters, intimating that the country was on 
j the eve of a great national rising, preached by priests 
! and friars as a new crusade, and supposed to be 
favoured by the ]>ope himself, had aroused the emula- 
tion of their countrymen at Monte-Video. A sub- 
scription was speedily raised for tlfb equipment of a 
vessel, called the Esperanzn, to bear a body of volun- 
teers under the command of Garibaldi, to take part in 
the approaching war of independence. 

Alter many delays, caused by the unwillingness of 
the Monte-Videan government to lose his services, and 
the foreign mercliants his protection— during which, 
chafing at the loss of time, he used passionately to 
exclaim : * We sliall arrive the last, when nothing will 
be left for us to do ! * — the expedition, comprising about 
one hundred men, at length set sail in April 1848,^ 

Upon lauding at Nice, in the month of J une, after 
an absence of fourteen years, the returning exile must 
have been well-nigli bewildered by the recital of 
all the three past months comprised. In the con- 
cluding days of March and commencement of April, 
wefe crowded events on which hung the destinies of 
Europe: the establishment of the French republic; 
insurrectionary movements at Berlin ; Vienna in revolt, 
apd almost simultaneously the Austrians driven 
from Milan ; Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, answer- 
ing to the call of Lombardy, and believing the long 
cherished aspirations of his house about to be ful- 
filled, crossing the* Ticino with his troops; Tuscany 
and Rome seeding forth thousands of volunteers ; and 
even Ferdinand of Naples, yielding to the pressure of 
popular feeling, dcspatcliing a contingent to co-operate 
in the national war. 

The wild rejoicing, the frenzied excitement, the 
delfisive hopes of tliose few weeks, no language cam 
portray. iWe lay down our penjn mingled wonder 
and sadneL, Is rcmembfances of ihe s^nesMre then 
witnessed, land tlie anticipations in w-hich we shared? 
rise up before us, Vjjhat gorgeous visiorypJ^what a 
dark awakening! And yet,, in spite Of the bitter^, 
lessons of that {i^od, we find ourselves intoluntaiiljr 


CHAMBBES’S JOUKCTAL 


inquiriogy nrhetlier they have h)onie fruit ? — vhether 
the Italy of *56 would prove wiser, more sober, more 
trustful, ftiore true to herself than the Italy of *48 ? 
Alas I that we should hesitlite in our reply, while we 
turn to our melancholy retrospect * \ 

With the dawn of May the brilliant pmure was 
already blotted out. } 

Pius IX.— after havipg blessed the departure of the 
exulting rauititudes, who with tricolored crosses on 
their breasts, and cries of ‘Liberty to Italy!* ‘Away 
with the Barbarians! ’ defiled before him at the Quirinal 
—in his famous encyclical letter of the 29th of April, 
spread astonishment and consternation throughout the 
land. 

Urged by liis ministers to give hie public adhesion 
to the war, the pope answered their entreaties by the 
publication of this document, in whicli set forth, 

‘ that he had for some time observed his name 
used as a pretext for an enterprise ho never con- 
templated, having had no design beyond that of 
securing by degrees to the state a better internal 
administration. With the hope, liowever, of obviating 
disturbance or bloodshed, lie had hitherto ahstmned 
from interference; but now that it was sought to 
thrust him into an unjust and hurtful w'ar, contrary to 
bis position as chief of a religion which inculcates 
JIQ^mrsal peace, and obliged him to rocoguisc all races 
as equally liis children, his duty and inclination alike 
forbade him to keep silence.’ 

This manifesto fell like a thunderbolt upon the 
Italian liberals, who saw at once revealed the weakness 
and vacillation of the pontiff whose name had hitherto 
been their watchword. Their idol was hurled from his 
pedestal ; and in proportion to the exaggerated applause 
and Utopian expectations of which he been the 
object, now became the contempt and animosity with 
which he was regarded. 

The more resolute of the volunteers, goaded to an 
open violation of his injunctions, under General Uurando, 
determined to prosecute the campaign ; hut many, still 
clinging to their old faith in the church, lost heart 
in an expedition her head no longer sanctioned. !Nor 
were these sentiments confined to the subjects of 
Homo; but, appealing to their political or religious 
convictions, extended to the whole of the Italian 
people ; and'thus, in this great national struggle, where 
unity of principle w^as indispensable to success, the 
elements of discord, scepticism, or scruples of con- 
science, were fatally introduced. More surely than if 
he had recruited their ranks with a hundred thousand 
men, did Pius IX. promote the Austrian’s cause. 

Nor was this all. The king of Naples, after having, 
on various pretences, so delayed the movements of his 
troops that the middle of May still found them on 
their march through the pope’s dominions, arrested 
theii^further course just as they reached the frontier 
of Lombardy, and summoned them back to liis capital. 
The sudden withdrawal of 20,000 men, well provided 
with artillery, on whoso co-operation he had anxiously 
counted, was ftot the only disaster that thwarted 
Charles Albert’s designs. The Tuscan volunteers, 
mostly youths from the universities of Pisa and Siena, 
were routed in two successive encounters with the 
Austrians, and rendered incapable of giving any 
further assistance in the campaign. 'V^hile more de- 1 
plorable than any of the foregoing, internal treachery 
was already at work, weakening the confidence of tlit 
Lombards in the chivalrous prince who had perilled his 
people and his crown in their behalf. 

• Por a short space, however, the victories PescRiera 
and Goito, on the S^th of May, dispeii^ thp gathering 
clouds. • When it was known that in one day the 


• Por a short space, however, the victories PescRiera 
and Goito, on the 3^th of May, dispell^ the gathering 
clouds. * When it was known that in one day the 
strong fortress of Peschiera bad surrendered to the 
I)uke of Genoa, and that 8f,000 Austrians under 
Badetzky been defi^ated by Charles Albert at the 
of ^^000 Piedmontese, the universal Joy and 


triumph knew no bounds. The murmurs of disaffec- 
tion at Milan were stified, and, as in the first period of 
his popularity twjj months before, the name of the king., 
was hailed in herptrects and theatres vyth enthub&stic 
acclamations. ^ 

Had the Piedmqptese known how to gather In the 
harvest of victory, as well as reap its first-fruits, the 
fortunes of Italy might have been changed. But instead 
of pursuing the retreating enc^y, Charles Albert, with 
unaccountable supine ^ess, permitted Radetzky to retire 
leisurely across the Adige; effect a junction with a 
body of 15,000 pen despatched through the Tyrol to 
l)is assistance^fiombard Vicenza, which, defended by 
Burando and-xhe Roman volunteers, capitulated on the 
8th of June, after a gallant resistance; and, finally, 
w'ith swiftness retracing Ins steps, threw himself into 
Verona, just as the Piedmontese were preparing to 
assault it. , 

Foiled in his views on Veronn, Charles Albert sat 
down before Mantua, one of the strongest fortresses 
in Europe; while Radetzky, by the reduction oT 
Vicenza, having the whelc country open in his rear,^ 
was w'^cll satisfied to continue on. the defensive until- 
Ihe arrival of further reinforcements. 1 

It was during the fatal inaction of the blockade 
Mantua tl^at Garibaldi presented himself thei|pi^ 
quarters of the king. 


DIAMOND-WASHING IN BRAZIL, AND 
DlAlVIOND-CUrriNG AT AMSTERDAM. 

The diamond possesses a much higher and more uniform 
value than any other article of commerce. The supply 
has never so far exceeded the demand as to make any 
change in the price of cut stones. In 1843, w'hen the 
mipcs at Sincora, in Bahia, wore discovered, fears 
were entertained that a permanent depreciation would 
take place; hut the very higli x>riccs which required 
to be paid for all the necessaries of life, afld the 
unhealthy nature of the climate, speedily reduced the 
number of diamond-seekers, and the fall was scarcely 
felt in Europe. 

The tract of country in which the Brazilian 
diamonds are found, extends from the village of 
Itambe, in Minas-Geraes, to Sincora, on the river 
Paragussa of Bahia, between 20° 1 9' and 13° of south 
latitude. Tl:«y arc chiefly obtained from the numer- 
ous streams which form the soifrpes of the rivers 
DocR, Arassuaky, Jequithihonluf, and San Francesco. 
It is alsv highly probable that tlie auriferous regions 
of Austraya, like those of South Amejjica, contain 
diamonds ; two frori^ tlie river Macquarie having been 
sent to the exhibition which was lately held at Paris. 

Dipnioiids consist of pure carbon, and arc often' found 
in the form of eight or twelve sidctirfirystals, the latter 
being the lees common figure. Of their formation in 
the great lahoratory^of nature, nothing is known ; but 
they are supposed to exist originally in the moun- 
tains, whence they are ^rried down into the vaHeys 
by the torrents which flow during’ the laLuy 
The degradation of the rocks must be aqcNnni^lished 
by the powerful agency of the tropic floods and the 
precious gems which are thus excavated, must be 
deposited in the sedimentary ddbri^ which forms^the 
beds of the rivers before the search of man becomes 
successful. The parent stone* or is ilfinica 

schist, called Ite Columite * whose fragments mbce{I 
v^th earth form the cascalho, whi<£ is dug from the 
rivers, and in which the diamond-seeker finds his 
treasure. In Soutli America, 4he alluvium bf the 
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rivets not* only contains -diamond^, but gold and carats ^ras found at Tdjucb, says: * It was pleasing to 
platina though both these nietali . are generally so the anxious desire manifested by the officers that it 
-'«r Mwdered as ^most to defyfeollection hy the might entitle the^poor no™ to liis freedoms 

umS i-iwaa,. ToAitJHn oU bcing delivered aod weiglicd, it provcd ooly a catat 
ordinmy proc^ washing. Ihl river Jequ.tm- ^hort of tjfe requisite weight, all seemed to sympathise 
lionlia is one ot the richest in Brazii, and the works ,jiipp„intment.' A stone of eight or ten carats 

on its banjts have been carried oiTfor a long period, entitles tje finder to two new shirts, a suit of clothes, 
When the dry season, which continues from iVpril. to a hat, and handsome knife. Fpr smaller, but valuable 
the middle of October, h^s reduced tlie depth of water, stoncf, proportionate premiums are gWen. .Bnazil 
the river is turned aside into a c^al prcvionslv formed sends yearly into the trade about JK),000 carat-weight 
by making an embankment, with bags of sand, over of uncut di.amonds. During the two years after th^r 

tlie original chknuel. tThe water lifcicli remains is ‘’’® <«»mond.mmc at Sincor.-., in pahia. 

^ \ 114 , 41 . 000.000 carats were sent to Kurope; but m 18o2 the 

then pumped o»t, tl.e mud dug to a\epth varying ,„„i Mle„ 'to lOO.OOO. 

from six to twenty feet, and removed to the place labour expended in collecting that small hag of 

where the w^nshing js afterwards to be performed, glassy stones is immense. One can easily lift 

While the dry season continues, the labour of collect- with the ^and the product of a. year’s digging and 
ing the casealho is carried on ^unremittingly, so ns washing; yet, to bring them together, nmch sweat 
to have a sulEcient (juantity to occupy the negroes has flowed while the steaming negroes dug the clay 
^^riiig the rainy months. The mud which is raised ^ burning tropic sun. The whip has many a 

^ _ .... * .... tinio rrinctnl Imo TniTnnn*T f»TW‘rmpa nr snurnoTiPn Ino 


(*from some of the rivers contains diamonds so uniformly 
diffuse*!, that a pretty correct apf>roximation can be 


time roused the fagging energies, or sharpened the 
search among the gravel in the washing-trough. Not 
a few have perished, and been laid by their companions 


^ade'to«tiie numbei* of carats wliicli a civen quantity u„j(.r tlie dark green tree, from wiioiio branches hang 
(^ill produce. It sometimes hfippens, however, that garlands of lovely orohidai. And to fill up the blanks 
aijg^ found containing largo qumitities of whieli liavc boon made in the ranks of the toiling slaves 
diamoSs^ and^go^l. When the rainy season puts a of Brazil, many have boon dragged from tlio cOa^,.^pf, 
stop to thfli^aising of the casciillio, the scone of Africa, in spite of the efforts of this country to pi'evcnt 

oiuirations is changed to the washing-shed, near ivhich *'‘® 'm'mb; traAic. .1 ho humanity of some howet^r, 
J r , IV 1 1 t 1 and the solf-intorcst of Others, have led them to frame 

the re.sult of the dry seasons lehours has beoivheaiKHl 

ery in connection w’ith the 

up. The troughs, called canoes, arc arranged side diarnond-mincs of Brazil, a'he rewards which are 

by side, and the overseer occupies an elevated seat in offered, not only prove an incentive to careful searcli, 

front, so as to observe ever}’’ niovcinont of the working hut impart a spirit to the labour wdiich must render it 
negroes. Into each of the canoes, a small stream of less irksonn^. But the lash is still in the hand of the 

water is introduced, to carry away the earthy part of overseer, and numbers of the Iniman family are kept 


the casealho. Having jdaced half a hundredweight to* the level of beasts of burthen. , 

Tlie iiroccss of cutting brings out the inherent 

of the cascaliio m the canoe, the negro cU m Ihc the diamond, and greatly enhances its value, 

stream, and keeps up a constant motion till tlio mud Kvcu'after the stone has been cut, if unskiUhliy done, 
has beta all washed away and tho w^ater runs perfeirtly the sparkling beauty of the gem Is w.anting. No 
clear. Tlie gravel is theii taken out by Jnc hand, and change of po.sitiori wdiif.'h the eommis.sioners tried cotild 
carefully examined for diamonds. AVhen one is found, make the Koh-i-noor appear, at the London Exhibition, 
the negro stiinds upright, and clap.s liis hands, as a niuch. superior to a piece of rock-crystal ; but after 
signal to the overseer, who receives it from the finder, having been re-cut, it l>ecamo one of the choicest 
and places it in a bowl with water, which i.s hung in For a long period, the Jt^s of Anisterdain 

4.1 -1 i. ^41 u 1 rr .1 1 » 11 - 4 * • T 1 bavc fdmost exclu.?ively monopolised that branch of 

tho nudst of the shed The dy s work being finished, j„dustry. At a time when they were persecuted in 

aU the diamonds winch have been found are delivered ^11 the other nations of Europe, tlic liberal laws and 
to the superintendent, who enters thein. weight in a flourishing tnule of Amsterdam encourngcd them tb 
hook. Large dianxmds are exceedingly rare. It has settle there in groat numbers; and the dianioiid-ipills 
been calculated tliBt, Qii an average, out of 10,000 tfiiTc were erected under the special protection wdiich the 
are seldom more than one found which ^Ydgh8 twenty states of Holland afforded to capital and enterprise, 
carats, while there are perhap.s 8000, each of <A'hich is It is calculated that not fcw’cr than 10,000 out of the 
less than ot|e. At the w^orks on the rivqi' Jequitin- 28,000 Jew^s who live in Amsterdam depend directly 
lionha, there have rarely been foun^ more than tw’o or and indirectly on the diamond-trade, 
three stones weighing from seventeen to twenty carats llic Diamond-cutters* Company, under the direction 
each in the washings of a year ; in the wdiole diaipond- of Mr .Posno, have three fiictories, all w'Orked by steam, 
miiies of Brazil, jjpt more than one is found, in two The united capacity of tho engines is ninety -five horses 
years, of thirty carats. In 1851, a stone of 120| carats pojvcr, driving 4v‘J8 mills, and cinployiifg 926 workcfSi 
was found at the source of the river Patrocinho, in Tliore are two other diamond-cutting factories In 
Miuas-Geraes ; afterwards, one ofi 107 carats, on the Amsterdam, the one belonging to the firm of B. L, H. 
Rio das Vclhns; and another of 87J, at Chapada. But Arons, conducted by Mr Prins, having an engine of 
the large st wiiich has been fijhtained of late years is six horse-power, driving forty mills, and Omployinjg 

‘ThrBtar of the South,* which, previous to being cut, seventy people; the other is the property of m5 

we%hed 254 carats. Coster, with a steam-power of forty horse, 

Many precautions are used to prei'ent the neg;foes %pventy-two mills, and giving work to 150 h^da^ 
fr<^ concealing the stones they find ; such as fro- In the factories of the Diamond-cutters* Cotnpany^ 

quently fciiusing them to remove, at a given signal, and that of Mr Prills, the mills are let, to: ^ those 

trough tb another. Encouragements are also who •tore not shareholders, at a fixed rate for the Iidut ’ 
- pursue the search with great or day., Mr Coater*8 mills, oh the other hsihdj are 


tp tud u^ t hem j;o pursue the search with great or day., Mr Coater*8 mills, oh the other hsihdj are 
a diamond of 174 carats is driven on lis %wn account; and to him iiAfe been 
9^ flowers, and carried in pro- intrusted tfce two most valuable g6ms^ that ha^^ 
^ssioh to the_ aammistrator, who gives him liis freedom, Iwjen cut in late yeaik tfee Kbhi^-mobr ahd Stitt* ' Of 
a clothes, and penhissioh to work on his ow^h the Bouth. ■ 

aeebaht. One it^ho iva^ prcswit when a stone Of IdJ Having obtafnM aii ftatiodubfcidm tb 


this mill is treated wiftx ifie greatest attention. 
He no sooner enters one of the flats, than the 
heads of* a dozen persons are stretched forward, 
o^cring their services to l^xplain the various steps 
in the process. The seats of* the woj^men are 
arranged . along the side-walls of the huiuing, and 
before each is a circular metal plate, revolting hori- 
zontally with great velocity. A short levAr of iron 
rests with 0114? extremity on the bench, and the other 
on the revolving piano. The diamond-polisher ‘stops 
^he motion, and, lifting the lever, shews the stranger 
that the end which r(?st€d on the mill has an amalgam 
placed upon it, in which the stone is fixed, so as to 
leave only the side exposed whi<di is being ground. 
Handing the lever to an assistant, it is put into a 
small furnace, heated, and then returned to the 
polisher. The amalgam is now soft, and the diamond, 
having been picked out, is replaced witfl the part 
exposed which is next to undergo the action of the 
mill. A clever workman can keep two, or even three, 
small diamonds on the schijj' at once ; but the greatest 
care has to be taken that they arc not exposed too 
long. The minute facets of diamonds, so siiiall as to 
require from 1500 to 2000 for a single carat’s weight, 
can be easily overcut, and the stone destroyed. In 
the Netherlands division of the exhibition at Paris, 
rose-diamonds were exhibited which required 1500 to 
WlWat; and that is not the limit to which the cut- 1 
ting can bo carried. 

The stone having been fixed in the amalgam, which 
is then hardened by cooling it in w'ater, the vi'orkman 
slfews tlie visitor a little box of fine powder, of which 
a minute quantity is put, with a few droj>s of oil, on 
the mill. This is the diamond-dust with which alone 
the polishing can be accomplished, and it possesses a 
value of about L.GO sterling the ounce, ^t is chiefly 
obtained in the first process which tlie diamond under- 
goes after it has come from the artist, who, if it is a 
valuable stone, draws out a plan by which it may be 
cut with the smallest loss of weight. Leaving the 
mills, we ascend^o tins department, and find that the 
workman does everything without the aid of machinery. 
Having taken two small w'ooden levers or handles, he 
selects two diamonds, and fixes one in each. The rough 
form of the facets are then made by rubbing the one 
diamond against the other over a little box, which 
receives the powder as it falls. 

The Star of the South, a brilliant of the purest 
water, as seen at the Paris Exhibition, w'as cut in the 
factory of Mr Coster; and the ablest artist of the 
establishment, Mr Voorsanger, had the honour of siic- 
cesft’ully re-cutting the Koh-i-noor in the workshop of 
the crown-jeweller at London. The vivdaille <rhonneur, 
which the imperial commissioners at Paris assigned 
*pour les lapidaires diamantaires de Ilollandc: taille 
de diamants et roses livres au commerce,* was well 
beslSwed. • 

The Koh-i-noor, when presented to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria by the East India Company, was of 
an ixregular ogg-form, and the cutting had been so 
unskilfully executed that its appearance scarcely Air- 
passed that of cut crystal. In the sides were grooves 
which had been cut for the purpose of fastening it in 
the former setting, and near the top was a small split. 
To remove these without greatly reducing the w'eight, 
presented considerable difficulties, but "Mr Coster was 
of opinion that these might be overcome in the hands of 
a skilful workman. Several models were^ presented to 
Her Majesty, out of whicli she selected the form it now 
b^ars, that of a regular brilliant. To accomplieii the 
wotk of re-cutting, a small engine, ofjfour horse- 
power, .awas erecten to drive the diatg^DncfmiUs. The 
.cutting was commenced on the 16th JuW 1852, and 
fini^hS igi thirty-eight worki^-day 8 of twelve hours 
each. In*romoving one of the flaws, the speed of the 
rtydving to be increa^d to 3000 


revolutions in the minute, and even thenuthe object 
was attained slowly. ThI velocity with^'hich the 
mill rotates, and pressure on the lever which rests the 
diamond upon. »e plane, alone |fivo power tq^tlTtr"" 
workman. That'pressure may eitliet^be applied by 
the liand, or w'eights proportioned to the size of the 
stone and nature* of the work. In cutting . the 
Koh-i-noor, it was regulated so as to be 'capable of 
being increased from one to fifteen Netherlands pounds. 

Tlic process reduc^;d the •Koh-i-noor from 186t*g 
carats t# lOG/,.; considerably under the average loss, 
which is estimatqd at one half or more. The Star of 
the South, wl^ uncut, ^^feigfied (iarAts, and is 
now 125, thjT reduction being somewhat more than 
half. No large diamonds were ever before cut with 
so little diminution of their weight. The ‘Kogent,’ 
which belongs to the crown-jewels of Prance, lost 
nearly Iwo-thlrds. But this is not the only circum- 
stance which points ‘out the great progress made in 
the art of diamond-cutting. The time required to 
perform the work has been very much shortejpefif.. 
The Regent occupied two years ; wliile the Koh-i-noor^ 
which is only thirty-sevSn carats lighter, was finished ‘ ^ 
m les.s than six weeks; and the* Star of tji^ South, %it 
twelve carats smaller than the Regent, was cut injf 
three months. Moreover, no one can loolt at Jjp r 
cabinet of^models in Mr Coster’s r()omid#«AioU|Uiilll^g- 
iiising the superiority of the !^oh-i-lu)or and^Tue Star 
of the South over any of the other gcm;:i'#liich belong 
io the sovereigns of Europe. 

The manner in which the value of cut diamonds is 
calculated, makes it of the greatest importance that the 
w^eight should be reduced as little as possible. A 
stone of one carat is valued at L.8 sterling, while one 
twice the weight is worth Xj.32; the rule being, *tho 
square of the weight multiplied by the price of a stone 
wxdghing unity,* gives the true value. According to 
thi| principle, the Koh-i-noor is worth about L.90,000, 
and the Star of the South Ij.125,00(). But the rule is 
never applied to stones of a very large size; these 
possess a value altogether arbitrary, « 

By cutting, the peculiar brilliancy of the diamond 
is brought out and its value fixed. Then the jew-eUer 
adds new beauty by tasteful setting. His skilful 
combination of various kinds of precious stones, so 
that the one may impart splendour to the other, makes 
the starry rays of the diamond sparkle witli glory in 
the tiara, brooch, or necklace. During the last twenty 
years, great progress has been made in the art of 
setting, of ^^ich splendid specimens were exhibited 
both at the jLondon and Paris Exhibitions. Rubies, 
sapgbircs, emeralds, and diarnonSTif are now formed 
into anemones, roses, caruatinfls, tulips, convolvuli, 
lilies, nvl other flowers. Probably, the idea originated 
with the ulory which is seen, early on a summer 
morning, when the rising sun shines Ai the dewy 
flowers. • 

The revolution in France, at the end of the last 
centftry, nearly ruined the jewellers of Paris, and* for 
a time gave a check to inipro^ient. Under tHq 
imperial government of Napoleon I., some progr^^ 
was again made, Igit the art only began to fliourish 
after the restoration. At first, they worked/, wdth : 
stones of the second class, such as topazes, amethysts, 
and aigue - marines, ^tli which trinkets of / 
appearance than value could be made. Afine^axds, 
it was found that by imitating flowers, the ^dumber of 
precious stones, in proportion to the siz^e pf the jewel, 
could be reduced without ii^uring th^ effect; while 
diamonds of Isss purity, such as these of Bahia, could 
be more freely used. The practice of setting diamonds 
in silver, and rubies in gold, so%s toj|ppari an anparent 
increase of size to the one, Aid splemdouf of colour to 
the other, became more general ; ant the most beauti- 
ful designs have beep W|^ught out with the greatest 
neatness and taste* At no j^riod in the history of 
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irorld jMve so fine specimens of the jeweller's art 
prodo^d as during fco pe^i^ century by the 


A FEW Iv^OKDS ABOUT HEROES. 

Mt friend.M'Haggis is a bluff, htfsntc, jolly-looking 
fellow, BO plain of Bpeech and hearty in manner, that 
you would take him for a man-o'-war’s man, imper- 
viouB to delicate sensatidna, and^iever suspect him to 
be the victim of a weakness. He accosts jmft with a 
tone that breathes notliing but the eiiicerest concern 
I in your health and wllfare, and gi^^your hand a 
squeeze, which says, as plainly as a squdbe can say it, 
I'm your friend, every way. His resemblance to one 
of Her Majesty’s nav^l defenders is increased by his 
having seen some service in the tropics ; and his brown 
face is one that I like to look upon ; and to hear the 
homely accent of Annandale in His voice, whenever he 
calls at our office, is one of my social pleasures. 
«»]|||*Haggi8 WTites M.D. after his name, and not 
(funworthily. He can handl§ his pen, too, and lias 
entertained the world with an account of his travels, 
^nd aieksHoecl it witli a learned treatise or two on tht 
Fomt'f. He is a man of some note and considera- 
iN||a|t^dd . he always seemed so well satisfied with 
himPi^yiJfc^on tented with his lot, thaf I really 
thoughtflj^ue^ances didiiiot belie him. 

Judge oi^y astonishment, when one day I w^ns 
made aware that M'liaggis had a weakness. What do 
you think it w’as? You will never guess, so III tell 
you at once. It was for a title. M.D. was not enough ; 
and he had a great desire to he made a Commander of 
the Bath, in order that he might have the felicity of 
seeing his name in full dress on his title-pages and 
elsewhere; David Grampian Mllaggis, C.B., M.T). 
Grant him but that, and his ambition would he 
satisfied. f 

It was he himself who told me of it. He called one 
day, and sitting down with rather a grave countenance, 
openedpiiis heart on the whole subject. He had been 
trying his hand at a pull of the wires f diplomacy. 
He had written a letter to Sir George Grey, intimating 
tliatj as certain Crimean heroes had been decorated or 
.ybetitled, he thought that he who had not served in the 
Crimea, but had served somewlierc else, was also not 
undeserving of some similar mark of consideratio.i. 

The reply was not encouraging. The minister didn’t 
see the matter from the same point of view, or feel 
himsjelf called on to accept the conclusions of the 
applicant. MTIaggis, liowever, being a man of mettle, 
and, as it tumed^ut^ imbued with a largish sens^ of 
bis own merits, incontinently sat down and wrote a 
rejoinder that filled four pages of foolscap, rekeratiug 
his former iggument in stronger terms, si^porting it 
with a platoon of additional factj and a battery of 
cogent reasons. Having sealed and despatched thi.s 
lengthy document, he awaited llie result with the 
feeling of a man who has done his best, and is assured 
of success. ^ 

He waited three days, at the end of whicli a large 
official envelope w'as placed in his Viands: it contained 
a sheet of foolscap, on wiiich was written a short 
sentence bearing internal evidapee of not having passed 
through the circumlocution office. It ran thus : 

‘ Sit George Grey has received Mr MTIaggis’s i 
letter.’ , j 

; , * Tliat rather doubles me up,' said Mac, as he 
■ ■haud'e d -^gjl p'^Pffiattering missive, in •the vain hope 
' ■ ?fi ^ onimb of comfoil; in it. 

/? ninch ; his resources were not 

from without must now lie 
V clear. He was interesting all his 
numerous, in the case. One, an 
: ; his influ^cej two or three 


others had promised tqispeak to somebody else; and he 
wanted me to write to the gove^or of Deadmanaboo, 
with whom I had some acquaintance, to ui^c him to 
ask the Colonial Ministext to say a good word to the 
Home Minister in favour of M*Haggis, and move that 
cautious minctionary to grant to the said M^Haggis the 
much-co)fetcd C.B. 

Here wre resources with a vengeance. As he opened 
them out before me, I looked at him half jn doubt as to 
whether he were really the same man I had known for 
so many years as an apparently favourable specimen of 
unsophisticated human nature. My writing such a 
letter as he suggested was clearly out of tlie question, 
and I asked him Whether — which was not likely — he 
obtained his title by such means as he purposed to 
employ, ho could reconcile himself to wear it ? 

‘ Why not ? ’ he ansAvered, with that hearty voice of 
his, Avliieh •shewed that whatever others might think, 
he, for one, had no misgivings on the subject. 

‘ Why not ? ’ I replied. ‘ Pardon me, Mac, but you 
can’t be serious. No man with proper self-respect 
could think of bogging for a title, or of exhibiting it, 
should his petition unluckily proA^c successful.' 

‘ I don't see tliat,’ he rejoined in a tone somewhat 
less confident than before. 

‘ Of course, you don't, my dear fellow, or you would 
never have risked your peace bf mind and the ostcem^ 
of your friends on such a venture. 1 am very 
sec you at your time of life forming one of that already 
too numerous class who are always hankering after 
distinctions.* 

‘ But there is many a one enjoying the dignity wiio 
doesn’t deserve it half so well as 1 do.' 

‘ That is nothing to the purpose,’ rejoined I. ‘If tlio 
C.B. be Avorth anything at all, what have you done 
that is worth it? You, however, don’t wait to have 
it offered ; you ask for it. And you wouhl wear it in 
the face of your friends as if it had been a free gift on 
the part of Her Majesty. Oh, Mac, Mad and jrpu 
knowing all the Avhilc that if a man's own heart does hot 
tell him he deserves praise or reward, his distinctions 
are apt to become a source of self-reproach.' 

To particularise Avhat folloAvod is needless ; suffice it 
that Mac has not yet obtained the much-coveted 
initials, and the chances appear to be against liirn. 
Taken by itself, his case might be considered hardly 
Avorth print; hut A\'hen Ave know that it is an example 
of a AAudo-spread, .nnd by no means commendable 
practice, we may use it as a warning. Now-a-days, 
CA'crybody Avants to be thought somebody ; and a 
groat many Avill take no pains to be virtuous unless 
their deeds arc trumpeted to the world. Of 8uch*^the 
moral law is: Don’t do your best because it is your 
duty to do BO, but because you hope to be praised or 
rewarded. ‘\Vhy should I not have .an order?' said 
one of the functionaries of the hospital department, 
wheh he came home from the CrimcA, • 

‘What have you done ? ' Avas the retort. 

‘Why, we put the department into a good and 
pr^)cr slate; it was bad enough before, as all the 
world knows.* 

‘True; but that is just what you were sent to do; 
and noAv would you have some special mark of 
consideration because you did it?' 

‘ Well, you eee, the appointment raised us to a 
csertain rank, involving some degree of distinction; and 
y^y should’ we not wear something to perpetuate that 
distinction?’. 

See liow the craving for ‘honours,' as they are called, 
betrays a man into faulty logic and false morality. 
But is not fiis the manufacturing a^e, and it there hot 
a inanufactj|rc tf heroes as well as V>f calico avd rail- 
way bars ? for one am a hero-worshipper, and don’t 
jftind aAmwing the fact^but I hare not yei been able 
to worship manufactured heroes, or to ifeef any sym^ 
pathy with those who aih always teady to comh forward 
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with their testimoniaL Bon^t I ^member how sundry 
infatuated people gay© L.10,000 to a Railway King, 
just because he made a great fortune by ’specula- 
tion ? Don’t'I ^ow that in Paris the Minister of the 
Interior has always on his books a lj,st of nearly 2000 
names of candidates for the decoration of tin Legion 
d‘honneur9 — and don’t I know that an eager ami active 
canvass is always c;afned on by this crowd of a%)irants, 
eacli one striving to get ttie bit of red ribbon before his 
competitor ? And when I read from time to tim6 in 
.t|je Moniteur that the emperor has been pleased to 
confer the cross on M. So-and-so, in consideration, &,c., 
&c., I know that, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
there was no other consideration thaa that of silencing 
the noisiest or most troublesome claimant. No wonder 
tho Parisians call it the Legion d'horreur. 

If everybody is to bo distinguished, where is your 
great man ? Not to have a decoration, to be !l noborly, 
must, with tho present tendency, come in time to be 
the distinction. Are our perceptions dwarfed, or is 
not doing one’s duty become so mucli the rule and 
practice, that duty honestly done is regarded as the 
exception, and as especially worthy of applause? Is 
human praise, after all, of more w'orth than the voice of 
conscience ? I incline to thjiik not, and T regard the 
fuss made of late with heroes as an unfavourable sign 
of tho times. I have never heard or read that Croni- 
-vflE5fJ*®*t|(ron sides craved for any special marks t)f 
distinction ; and we all know liow' they did their duty. 
If the really deserving do not find within themselves 
something to animate their sense of duty — to sustain 
their hope — then conscience is dead, and in its stead 
we must have crosses, stars, and ribbons. Some warriors 
are distinguished because on a certain day they wore a 
red coat in a certain place ; and some savans because 
they have ruined their liealtli by useless rfjaearchcs; 
nevertheless, it is still true, as the Times says, that * to 
some honours are given, to others honour.’ 


' TIMBER-BENDING. 

All woods are more or less flexible, or capable of being 
bent; but by timber-bending, tho giving it a jm'mavent 
set is meant. The wdllow is well known in one of its 
applications to be divided into slender prismatic flla- 
ments, and dyed and curled, and used in party-coloured 
bunches as a summer ornament for our fire-grates ; and 
these strips arc also known to be woven into a fabric 
for ladies’ bonnets. The ash is familiar to us, bent 
into trundling hoops, and jncaaures for dry comnuKli- 
ties. The yew appears in the trusty bow ; and the 
lime dgures in pill-boxes We arc accustomed to see 
cheap articles of cabinet-work embLdlisbed with a 
covering somewhat thicker than a shaving or a coat of 
paint, of choice walnut, maple, rosew'ood, or Spanish 
mahogany in the form of veneers, which are applied to 
curvespoRen of a very complex nature. These, wiih 
many more that could be adduced, are familiar examples 
of the susceptibility of extreme curvature which most 
woods possess wl^n reduced to thin proportions. 

The pliancy cxemplifled in the thin veneer is carrieS 
out, though less extremely, in the laminated arch-rib of 
many x^lvfay-bridges and station-roofs. These curved 
ribs are composed of a number of thin iKiards of suitable 
width, bent over, and closely nailed and bolted to 
each other, their cross-joints successively* overlapping, 
tiliany operate void can be spanned; and that, too,, 
with a stii^cture which is very homogeneous in point of 
strength. The horseshoe beams of the aucfience part 

a i^eatre are sometimes formed in a similar manner. 

Tlie curvatures referred to do not irvolv^ the pro- 
cesses to lAmber-bending ; th^objjpcts roen- 

tioncK! are itieelmnical cpmhinations of materials which 
ewe :theif cu^ agents employea in their 

union ; but bent timber, properl/so called, is solid and 
sxx^lpj, having its muss reduced to the-deshred flexure 


without the means being apparent The i^ency by* 
which this has hith^to been efiheted is mainly heat, 
applied either by Idling or steaming ; and the metho^J 
is chiefly practise^ for ship-building purposes, T!ke ' 
average time occii^ied is an hour for pvery inch ip 
tlucknees ; the fibres are temporarily softened, and the 
strength of the timber is permanently, though incon- 
siderably impaired — that is, per sc, but often the reverse 
by virtue of its new form and position ; the wood is at 
the same time rendered less iJUbject to decay, or to 
warp or crack. Of the other objects of its application 
may be mentioned /walking-sticks and pig-shafts : the 
crook of the foj^cr is a quick ^survcf very trying to 
the loDgitudit^ strength and lateral coherence of 
the fibres ; both of which may occasionally be found ' 
injured. To a gig-shaft is given such a curvature, and 
that not all lying in the same plane, that unless a 
piece of timber could be found having tlie proper bend 
naturally, not only wcfuld a very wide plank, but a 
very thick one, be necessary to cut it out of — a method 
lliat would be attended with much waste, and with the» ‘ 
more serious evil of cross- wood, where toughness is 
bidispcnsable. * • 

Jlitherto, by the proccsRcs in ifse, curvatwes of 
short radius have only been accomplished in slendet 
materials; those obtained in large timbers hav% 
but of long radius; and it luis been 
con.sidor, looking at the structure of the mamiiRl, that 
little more could be acliicved. It appears, hv^ver, that 
in America a timber-bending coinj>aiiy is in existence 
possessing patent processes by wliich are eflectod cur-; 
vatures liitherto undreamed of; and that a company ia 
now forming in the British metropolis, having for its 
object the purchasing patent-rights for the United 
Kingdom, and for the selling of machines, and granting 
of licences upon payment of a royalty. The following 
is tho substance of their statement, sanctioned by 
ropo|t3 from Mr George Rennie, Mr Eairbairn, Dr 
Hooker, and other scion Liflc and practical men 

The present power of bending timber is exceedingly 
limited and expensive, and the product very uneatis- 
factory. Those parts of the wood where the curvature 
is greatest, arc rendered invariably the weakest. All 
woods, English, or foreign, of almost any size, can* by 
tlie new process, be bent to any form, angle, or curve, 
with the most conclusive results. The fibres are not in 
any way injured. Tho wood becomes almost impervious 
to damp and insect. Its density is increased, render- 
ing it less liable to take fire. Its strength is enhanced, 
at least 75 cent., at the very point where 
most required.* It matters not whether the wood be 
cross-graiiie«i, knotty, seasoned, iflew: the cross- 
grains arc thrown into right angle.s ; the knots are 
cou]peUed%to follow the impulse of the bending; and 
the juices ore forced out of the cells of^the wood, 
the cavities nllod up W tho interlacing fibres. Season- 
ing thus going hand in hand with condensation, the . 
locking up of capital while timber is undergoing 
the ncc^ssarj^ changes, will be obviated. As additioiuid 
strength is gained, so, in proportioi* will the size of 
timbers used be reduced. Time ivill be saved that 
is now spent in searclnng for woods suitable for cattyr: 
ing out particular designs. The present expensive 
method of cutting out |pd shaping timber will ' be 
superseded; and a saving of thre^j-fourths of : the ^ 
material be eftccted. The machinery is so simple^and 
, cheap, that it can be acquired by persons of the most 
“ moderate means. : 

The results mentioned are stated to be obtained by 
end-pressure. It %nay be inferred, froim the condensing 
and the interlacing of the fibre^ that this is accom- 
panied by lateral pressure, and witb^ocl^ibery ^ a 
kind which is adaptable to any*dspree ef curvatuie. 

In the consideration of this littbilit, the various 
stiffness of the different Veemde should b^ borne in 
mind, and also tensile strength. Jn a 


^series of well-kniwn woods, f^jpner yarios from 
44 to 126, oak being 1 (^ ^ 

8928 to J7,200 pounds per incb of sectioij. 

pf6m6tevB ot the English comany exhibit, umong 
a^ariety of Examples, one carriagV wheel having the 
felloes cut out Of straight-grained, and another having 
them formed of bent wood. Cn the former, only 
a certain quantity of the fibres extend uncut from 
spoke to spoke, and part of the wood is cross- 
grained ; in the latter^ the wl^le of the fibres follow, 
uqqut, the curvature of the wheel. They ,also exhi- 
bit » horseshoe chair-back, rea(^ for the chisel .* 
if we taftq the isngth of the wood ns 43 inches, 
it4?bi«adth 2 , tfie radius to the outsidS^jOf the curve 8 , 
and the arc three-fourths of a circle, terminated at 
each end with a short curve of reverse flexure, we find 
tiiat the lengtli is, oh the inner side, compressed to 40 
inches, and on the outer Extended to 45 It is there- 
fore not surprising that iuw\wis from the neutral line, 
and especially towards the inner face, the juices should 
^he squeezed out of the capillary tubes, and the fibres 
knuckle into or interlace themselves in them ; or that 
outw/inis from the neutral fine, and especially towards 
.the?ipp 4 er side, the^ fibres should he brought more ooni- 
pa*^y together. The parts subjected to the severest I 
-would seem to be the outward portion of the outer 
^Hiij|^h 4 l«N^he tensile strait approaches its utmost 

:;&te5wR^^ 

IWioUhr^ soundness of the conclusions arrived at he 
iWialfilshed, and the practical and economical elements 
be put on a liberal and accessible basis, a new era will 
daMrnover the entire range of arts In which wood plays 
^ prominent part, and as distinctive a variety in arclii- 
t^jburc be initiated as that originated by the ferro- 
yitreous palace in H^'de Park. 



WoNPEii not because the heathen 
Make them gods of wood and clay — 

Hold we not as blind an error 
E’en in this most Christian d y ? 

Thou dost nurse, O man benighted, 

. Idol-worship dark as they I 

Ere thou sneerest at the .savage, 

Make a scarcli within thy breast. 

Pierce the veil of scil-delusion ; 

Search — be brave ! spare nought the test ! 
Search within that inner temple r 

Wherffthy Maker placed His shrine — 
Well foT thge if ne’er polluted • 

Py some graven thing of thine : 

If there thou find such idol staridfcig, 
Know it for a base usurper ; ^ 
liaise thine arm, ant^ strike it down. 

If thou, with a world-warped vision, , 

• Lool^^ human praise or blame, 

Pointing all thy best endeavours 
To a day-remembered name ; 

If thou seek this earth’s (iistiftetions, 
Honours, and the pride of place. 

And M'oiiklst use thcynccks of brethren 
Tor tly passage in the race 5 
If thou to thy franker spirit 
Dost a deep and paltry wrong, 

And, to suit the hour’s opinions, 
ilTune thy teaching or thy song : 

raised an Wol 

gJ^WscTuhke, most fierce and blind — 


If thonj’^itib^ w<fir30 ambition, 
Oi ve ;^y ^Ippes , to sordid gain. 


i 1 ^ false dominion 
iM^oecelye tmd sway thy b 


Wed> to tdil, soji^that the future 
^ Ering thee croM O^goIden grain f 
Know, poor soulT tolnis thino Idol .. 

/ Kings fhnd magi bowed of eld, 
f Yet it is accursed, treacherous, 

J And most worthless, though of gold. 

It will press its glittei;ing finger ♦ 

, On thine heart ; the evil spell • 

Sluill beiuunb all generous feelings 

Which, like blessings, there should dwell. 

Wilt thou be its slave, O Christian? 

Kneel not in its blighting shadow— 
llaisb thine arm, and .smite it down. 

Woman, in whose soul’s closed chamber 
Is a shrine, revered alway, 
iNo to thee, poor, fond fanatic. 

For thine Idol is of el.'iy ! 

Thou hast painted it with colours 
liCnt by Love’s delusive eyo.s, 

And in stolen hours of worship 
Hast given thy heart in sacrificed : 

Dost thou dare to raise an imago 
Karth-honi, to a hallowed shrine ? 

Ah, remove it—or thy boldness 
May provoke a Hand divine 
(Wise in judgments) which thy treasure ^ 

From its standing-place may wrench, < 5 ^^' . 
And leave a heap of burning ashes 
For thy streaming tears to quoneh. ' 

1 Como- ho patient ! In the creature 

Thou wort losing the Creator : *’ 

Raise thine hand, and bring it down. 

Brethren, from all erring worship 
#. Keep we oiir heart-t(‘Tnples free— 

Lay the strong axe to the basis 
Of our false idol atrj'. 

Some, p«?rcham;e, have served a lifetime ; 

To a Dagon, huge and vain, - 

And their hearts have brought with labour. " 
Every stone which marks his fane. 

They have fed liim with the incense 
Of unnumbered hopes and fears ; 

Courage ! wound this social despot, 

Ami how shrunk liis size appears I > . 

Strike ! heed not the falling rubbish 
Or the subtile dust which blindeth, 

Strike with vigour — lay him low ! 

M. A. D. 

‘froebbl’s gardens for children/ 

Since the appearance of the above article in No. 186, w© 
have ascertained that the Kindergarten of Frocbel were tried 
in 185L at Hampstead, near London, and that since then 
they have met with considerable success nt Grove House, 
Kentish Town. The directors, Mr and Mrs I^nge, have 
l>Ublishe,d A Practical Guide to the English Kindef'gdrten, 
and this is now in list of books issued by the Comtnitt^ 
of the Council of Education. In 1854, Mr and 'Mrs Botige 
established an Institution for the tra^ng of teacbeFS, 
/bung ladies, and nurses, and in consequeuce, of .tills 
publicity given to the system, vaj'ious Kindergarteii; |)Rve 
been established by ladies, and the form ot education 
introduced into tha nurseries of distinguished in 

Belgravia and other aristocratic quarters. Finally, a 
monthly journal was commenced by Mi* Ronge in May lEst^ 
to serve as the expositor and chronicle of the jneyr^ayatem* 


‘ ’■ N0TICR -. ■ 

lloHHuinoATzoNs are re^mted to he addreteedf <n 
formerly t to 339 Hien Strbbt, EwifBiTEaii^:! . 


^^Bhjg'decelye und sway thy mind. 

y«t^thou c^st resist; ■ 
to mins— : 

:* J Strike . It down', .; 
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AMtrSEMEN-TS OE THE Mt)n. 

It is a vulgar superstition that the regular theatre is 
the resort of all classes of society : that the aristocracy 
are iu the boxes and stalls, the sliopocracy in the pit, 
and the luoWacracy in the gallery ; and that thus the 
general heart of the country is reachejl at the same 
moment by the pathos or humour of the scene — one 
touch of nature making the whole world kin. Much 
n^gjj^t be said on the composition of the crowd entering 
these ^fcveral divisions of the house ; but we have at 
present to do only with the gallery, and there, we 
undertake to say, is not to be found, at least in any 
coriiiderable strength, the mob or mass of the lower 
and working classes. And why ? Simply because 
they can’t afford a shilling. Many a decent work- j 
man, compreliended in the mob— a designation wc | 
use in no invidious sense — would be glad to take his j 
wife and children now and then to the regular play : 
but the idea of his spending four or five shillings 
op /a single evening’s amusement is too wild to be 
entert^ned except as a waking dream. He may go 
himself, however, once or twice in his early life, meet- 
ing few of his own class, and staring curiously at the 
crowd of misicellaneous nondescripts in which he lliids 
himself ^engulfed — servants of both sexes— sai lora— 
provincials — adventurers ; but feeling all the while that 
ho is himself a stray visitor, and by no means in his 
own place of amusement. What, then, is the rcsounre 
of such men at those times when mind and body alike 
demand recreation ? How do the motliers of our toiling- 
classes indulge sometimes in an evening’s forgetfulness 
of their cares ? What plan does the fast youngster of 
the same degree fall upon to do the handsome thing to 
his sweetheart? It is our present purpose to explain this, 
to rai^ tlic curtain before the amusements of the me^ ; 
and in doing so we feel satisfied that we shall give our 
rea^^^w and interesting information, tliat wo shall 
discime in this phase of the private life of the massc^ 
of Xiohdpn much that is healthy and hopeful, and even 
in the of matters that provoke a smile give rise 
to grav|:ind even solemn thought. ^ • 

Foreoiost in the exhibitions to which a penny serves 
as a pai^;^6rt, stand what we may call the shop-shows 
— 41 nalf^e deserve, because they either stand 
in the or occupy th# place of the shop 

itself, having driven the shopkeeper and his goods from 
the arc found in all parts of Londbn 

except the wes$ «nd. » In the districts of Walping and 
a smack of a marinf daVour, with 
smeM, growing llgradually 
towards Temple !^r and 
beyond. manifestatiphs are a dirty 


window-frame, a written plegiard or a lierj'-coloured 
I cartoon, or botli, and an open door with a square yard 
of saw'-dusted floor. Sec ! within yon doorw'ay lounges 
a sallow scmi-aniuiate sexagenarian, in costume half 
beef-eater half beadle, which contrasts fiercely with^he 
dreamy face and lacklustfc eye of the wearer. . You 
regd his history at a glance. He ft all that left of : 

Fitzbowler’s company, who, in the days of their gSory, 
when the drama was^ traversed the length a^ C rettfjjji P 
of England,* and levied willing contributflShs 
admiring world, and led the jolliest life, who 

came to London once a yeiir, and reaped a golden 
harvest at Bartlemy fair— w ho were a name and a fame 
in the land till, unhappily, their light was all at once 
cxtinguislied, and their sun set in darkness. For 
Fitzbowler got embroiled with Justice Grind, who 
mulcted him in penalties, and tormented him so much 
that he took to drinking and not paying his way/ 
Then, Bartlemy fair was abolished, and the company, 
in spite of desperate attempts to cling together, was 
broken up; and there was a general wreck; and Fitz- 
bowler died ; and with such remnants of the properties 
as lie could snatch from the creditors, our semi-animate 
friend rushed off to London, and ensconced himself in 
that little den at the corner of Alligator Alley, to drink 
the cup his fate should mix for him. Happily, the 
cup is filled pretty often with Barclay’s entire; for 
Varty Slim (so our friend is called), though lie is often 
seen sitting lone and lorn, like Marius amid the relics 
of former greatness, is wiser than the gloomy Koman ; 
and instead of indulging in desperafe^thbughts, sets his 
wits work to turn the penny-vauJ turns it. Out 
of tlie three -wax-figures which used to stand guard 
behind Fitzbowler’s pay-tablo, he can manufactUFe 
any person •of note, from monarch to •murderer, 
whom it will pay t<f exhibit ; out of the few dra^v 
and wings that escaped the general overthrow, he 
can m^ke up a very pretty scene ^^^^^ny kind wbat- 
cver; and out of some Bm.all ragamuffin rolling in 
the kennels of Whitechapel, he can manufaetbra a 
‘ Phenomenon’ in doifble-quick time. And, dead^l^ei 
as Varty looks, if you como by on a ^turday , 

when the gas-lamps are ffitring -when he has 
a penny in clean saw-dust— when the vOaitsej^ay ft 
crammed with a gaping multitude--^theh ybi]i ahall see 
the bid fire in his eye, and hear the p||ihbid voice 
thundering ‘Now’s your time, ladfts ^ 
now’s your lime,* to see the wemdei^ rdB^rmahceil of 
the Little Phenomenon and theifti^rWOl'k 
the Iteath of Nelson, all fiw a 
deposit the said penny at the 

. wak-work and- " tlft If . in . ' the - 

' tumbling aiid ^ballbi'kbi^'iU^ himself;;.;; 





'f4^r has bolted the for tho (^aaiOQ> sing the 
M/son with a i%hemei9i^. that threatens to 
the foundations of his old frah^ to atoms. 
!^enny-shontmen of the Varty typE are not so numer- 
ous as they oAce were ; the race is aying out, and the 
vay of life which |{roduced them Ifcis not the attractions 
it formerly pOBsesBed. Overstep the saw-dust in another 
place, and you shall find yourself in the presence of a 
marine monster, perhaps pickled, perhaps — fresh, w'e 
were going to say, hut that would be a misttfke. Now 
it is a porpoise netted olF Grnvedfend— now a young 
grampus from loVer down tlie river-^npw it is the old 
mermaid, manufactured on the Barimm principle, half 
cod-fish, half monkey ; and now it is a lusus naturce^ in 
iihe human shape, which ought to he in Surgeons* Hall 
-rrbr it is the tattooed head of a New Zealander. Try it 
ii^ain, and yon find yourself on^of a company listening 
to the vocal delusions of a ventriloquist, holding an 
ahiniated coriversation Avith an angry person shut ui> 
in a cupboard, and who further entertains you with 
■a horqinpe, danced on the table by the figure of a 
Brltif^h sailor nine inches high, wdiosc legs arc per- 
^ the fingers of the, performer. Try it once 
pointed to a seat in frdht of a neat 
QurtainTH^ind which you hear tJic tones of a con- 
O^rtina tolerably played. By and by, when the seats 
are nearly full, the curtain rises, and an artificial land- 
scape is revealed, in which what seems to be real water 
is streanling along a distant meadow, and cascading 
dV^ rocks in the foreground, with the precise noise 
that accompanies the dashing of water. Tlien the 
scene changes to a wild sea-coast, where the billows 
roll darkly in the distance, and the breakers, with their 
heavy, dull sound, surge madly on the shore. It chinges 
again for the last time, and you have a mountain 
wate^-fall imitated to the life — the exhibition conclud- 
ing with an explanation of the maiiucr in which the 
really striking illusion is effected— namely, by using 
smooth globules of crystal in the place of water, and 
throwing a strong liglit upon them. Try it yet once 
more, and, shut up with a dozen compauions in a room 
as dark as pitch, you are in presence of the penny- 
paodrama, with a monster lens as big as the crown of 
your hat your own peculiar property for the time being. 
The subject of the panorama is the C|jmcan war, and 
at the first peep through the lens you arc regaled with 
a view of the landing at Eupatoria, and the, whole 
British and E'rench fleets ; then comes the battle of the 
ii^raa, followed by the Bahiklava charge, llite battle of 
Inkerman% and, finally, the storming Sebastopol, 
with the retreat of tlie llussiaq^ across the harbour. 
The exhibition is illustrated by a brief history of the 
war from some invisible lecturer, who winds^up his 
lecture in ten {gpmtes exactly, when the traps fall 
toind the lenses— and you have bad your pennyworth 
—and shouldn’t grumble. 

Cheap enough all tliis. But tcirn we now to some- 
thing cheaper still. In a part of the town which was 
once as crowded a thoroug^jifare as any west of St 
.Raul’s, but which now, owing to the completion of 
, Ti^ent improvements, is comparatively abandoned, we 
come upon a penny performance, or Viather series < 
of performances, just going to commence. As a speci- 
of the mwle in which ;a well-defined section 
pf ithkt PJ^c '^liich *n)ust be amusSd’ is catered for, 
account in providing that 
i^iicl^ui^ tljc palate and the purse of their 
the P^ny Gafi, lor such is the designation of 
■ about to be present, yrill. 

^ A V As usual, the entrance is 

and between a couple of shop- 


windows, the only ixlbiftents of which are a written 
placard in each announcing the bill of fare. A £ew 
feet witbih the door, sitk a girl in a kind o^ watch-box, 
who receives our pennyi ari(i gives us 'a^square tin 
check. We go vyith the multitude, and in' a moment* 
find ourfelves in a long dark chamber, in company - 
with some 150 youth of both sexes, not five per cent, 
of them over twenty years of age, and consider- 
ably more than half under ' fifteen, ^ome are mere 
cliilclren, and w'e are in danger of stumbling over tliem 
in the gloom. . At the further end of the room, in th© 
left-hand corner, a single spur of gas projecting from 
the broken plaster of the wall sheds its liglit upon a 
little deal counter*, furnished with bottles of ginger- 
beer, with a pile of triangular sections of that pale 
unctuous compound known and relished by omnivorous 
boys as ‘spotted dog ’ — with another pile of those broad 
black gifigerbread-drops designated ‘jumbles’— and 
with a gambling-board of a curious and novel device, . 
Behind the counter stands a free-and-easy, dramatic- 
looking lad of eighteen, dripping like a Niobe, but with 
perspiration — for the place is hot as an oven — and 
active in the discharge of his double calling as dispenser 
of refreshments and croupier at the gaming-board. He 
draws corks, he w’'a8he8 the one glass, he sells a penny- 
worth of spotted dog or a farthing jumble, he gives 
change, and bawls: ‘One, one! who’il make two ? 
Two, two 1 who’ll make three? Three I wlioj^'IRffxe I 
four ? * and so on, till all who arc willing to risk their 
money have deposited their stakes in his hand, and the 
game commences. The game is played on a long board 
pierced with holes for the reception of marbles ^hot 
from a given spot by the players. Each hole counts 
for a certain number, and ho who gets the most wins 
the whole stakes. To prevent a good shot from having 
a better <:hanoe than a bad one — which, in the Cock- 
ney’s view of all siiclt matters, would be unfair — a 
number of pins rise perpendicularly from the board, 
and bar the direct passage to the holes ; in consequence 
of this, the ball has to \)c shot to the head of the 
board, rebounding from wdiich it rolls slowly through 
a labyrinth of pins, now in this direction, now in that, 
and, frequently escaping all the numbers, returns void. 

If, in returning, however, it passes a narrow passage 
barely wide enough to admit jt, and strikes a bell, the 
player scores the highest number. As may be imagined, 
the game is sufficiently exciting, and the passage of 
each ball, as it hobs oii this side and that, is anxiously 
watched amid clamours and vociferous expletives that 
defy description. While contemplating the game, we 
cannot help speculating on the character of the com- 
pany. Not a few of them are boys employed ’in the . 
working estabUsliiiients wliicli abound in the neigh- ' 
bourhood; but a round number of the niales, though 
we hesitate in declaring tlie fact, are unmistakably of 
the class which, to be as courteous as we can, we shall 
dAiominate * appropriatives.’ The spirit of milth and 
rollicking fun, however, x>revails among them all, and 
of hospitality too — for we notice that when the . game 
yi done, the wdnner disburses the proceeds of his luck 
in payment of a feast, of wliicli all the players partake 
— so tliat a serious inroad is made upon the pyramids 
of pudding, and jumbles, and tlie liquids. . > . 

All this time tlfe ladies and children have remiuned 
patiently near the entrance; and as the comply has 
been increasing every moment, this dingy v^S^bule of 
Tiiespis is crammed with more than 200 perspiring faces. 
Butthero«are no signs of tumult, and less belling and 
hooting than one is sure to hear on the gaUery-stairs 
oi*a theatre. 0 for one breath even of ^ Aial 
We are qpginning to doubt the possibility of Surviving 
the spectaclearhich is to come, when sudden^ the doer 
is openeA there is aL^oveniegt forward } we are borne 
onward through a fortlficatiou of fences very like the 
pens in old Smithfield^ and evidently to pre^ 

vent gratuitouSvingrasii'^^e' sUrr^aek; 
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and ^the neit motnept are landed in front of ti|ie 
curtain.' 

The flrlt , thing ve are sensible of Is an agreeable 
and most welcome change the temperature. The 
theatre is roofed in the centre by rfn ampl^sky-light,. 
arid a current' of cOld air is rushing down ifrhich sets 
us at perfect ease on that score. But let us look round 
UB, and scan the hotable features of the place. First 
of all—and let that fact be duly weighed— the ladies 
and gentlemen of the auditory are not allowed to sit 
‘together; more than that, they are so arranged tbafh 
although both have an equally good view of the stage, 
the bulk of either sex can see little or nothing of the 
other. The thing is managed sim^y enough ; and by 
the help of a metal rule, ) , the sign and a paren- 
thesis, ), we can shew how. Place these symbols thus — 

I ) The upright line represents the fqpnt of the 
stage or proscenium, raised six feet above the level of 
the floor ; the parenthesis, ), is the enclosed orchestra, 
which, is on the floor; the sign is the angle of two 
walls meeting at the point, and probably enclosing 
some other chamber in the building, lii the space tdiiit 
off at the right of the angle of the avails are seats 
rising from floor to ceiling sufficient to accommodate 
150 ladies ; in the space to the left are similar seats, 
in number sufficient for from 200 to 250 gentlemen. 
All additional fence against undesirable contact, 
the tiffee lowest rows of each pyramid of seats arc 
reserved for tliose who choose to pay an additional 
penny, and thus not only constitute the dress-circle, 
bi\(j interpose a van-guard of respectability between tbc 
masses. We note that the drcss-circIe on the male 
side is chiefly occupied by working-men just escaped 
from the labours of the day; and wc can hardly be 
mistaken in recognising in some of tlie qnbonneted 
ladies in the dross-circle of the other side, members of 
the class of domestic servants and needlcM’omen. An 
attendant is present to keep order — w'bicb, to be 
ci^did, there is not the slightest disposition to violate 
—and to shew people to their places. We have a 
Buspipion, but wc cannot be positive on that bead, that 
he herds the * appropriatives * together on the upper 
rows of seats, and we are certain that he is remarkably 
obliging and polite to — to the conservatives. 

But now a liead peeps out at a door within the 
orchestra — fiddler and harpist take thqir seats — a 
rusty iron gas-pipe drilled in holes, w-hicli runs along 
the foot of the stage, is ignited with a lueifer-match ; 
the music strikes up a row^dy tune, and in a few 
minutes, amid the stamping of feet and clapping of 
handsi the curtain rises with a suceossion of jerks 
which elevate .it a foot at a time. Knter Deserted 
Wife, who sings a plaintive ditty to harp-accompani- 
ment, fingered in good style. Enter, to her. Gay 
Lothario, her husband, in a state of excessive candour 
and ' >)pttle-too-mucb, who sings tipsy bravura?, qnd 
acknowledges that he has been roaming, and drinking, 
and * going it.’ Wife responds with upbraiding.?; 
husband accuses her of being jealous; she denies the 
c]hai^^ and vowS he can’t make her jealous. CaiSt 
he? jHe’Il see — so he sings the radiant charms of 
Pretty Polly Doodle, and indulges in such raptures 
in .recapitulating them, that she is^ jealous, and goes 
Into all manner of musical hysterics in the operatic- 
tragedy Style. , Then Lothario’s heart* is touched; 
he declares that Polly Doodle is nothing but a hoax, 
And als(^ tather inconsistently, that he won’t see her» 
never nb more. Then there follows a reeonciliation 
and A' bonnubial duet, at the climax of which ihe 
/dbrt^U This entire performance ia musical, 

not save in song or recitative. 

The it lies in its farcical tfkvesty of the 

a tromendotis lumbering and 
at' lejxgth- rises again, 

; cbmes" ■ fwward "with ■ an ' attendant^ 


Strong he loots as iterctijes, and agile withal He 
is armed with ptiimh-bowl and d^an ter# ^ half 

full of wine. Hig places the bowl bottom up wgjglef 
on a table, and Jputs one decanter onitOp of ml- In 
a moment he is reen clasping the Bwell4>f the decanter 
with tne soles of hw feet, and thus, standing upright, 
he balances a set of whirligigs aloft. Then he takes 
three decanters, placesK'tho bowl on them, the fourth ' 
on top of the bowl, and himself, as before, on the top - ^ 
of that. ^ Then, upon the four decanters he places' a ^ 
chair, one leg on each, another chair wrong - end 
upwards on the first, and Bpripging W> the top rung 
of the invortc/1 tihair, does the sprcid-eagle, in grand ■ 
style, upon liis head, amid the thundei^ng acclamations 
of the spectators. After this, be wants a little rest: so, . 
placing a couple of decanters on* the ground, he rests 
a l)and upon one and a to^ on tlje other, and with 
no other support, reclines* in an attitude of profound 
repose. He does much more besides, which we need 
I not set down, and all with decanters— -he is the vqjy 
I demon of decanters, and scorns any other footing. . ^ 

The athlete is succeeded by a ‘nice young man,’ 
with a splitting voice for a comk song, whq*c(HUds >, 
nfincingly forward with the air of a person remarkably j 
well pleased wdth himself. Ho waves his hand, 
the music jeads off with a rattling tiine^:^lie,:tbfilfl!re 
of Ins song is the adventures of a swell-moljwfilb, and 
it details the ingenious devices hy whif«S^ie takes 
toll of the public of all grades, from my lord, with 
whom he dines in the drawing-room, to my lord’s cook, ^ 
with wdiom he sups in the kitchen. It is rapturously 
received and encored by the denizens of the. upper 
benches, ■who evidently regard the strains of the nice 
young man as the titbits of the bill of fare. 

When he is gone, the manager comes forward, and 
in a neat speech informs the audience that the per- 
fornaance will conclude with tho ballet of A Statue 
for ^ale; thanks them for the liberal patronage they 
have accorded him, and njiprises them that an entirely 
new ballet is in course of preparation, which uill be 
submitted to their judgment on Tuesday next. At his 
departure, there is another short musical interval, and 
then the grand ballet begins. The scene is a garden 
in front of a cottage, and is the same throughout. Tlie 
characters are — Columlune, Pantaloon, Spooney, True- 
lover, Rival, and one other. The fun of the thing — 
and it is intensely funny if the production of laughter 
be a test — lies in the comicality of the gesticulation, 
the whole being in dumb show; the practical jokes, 
of W'hioh the ^iecc is full ; the misfortunes of Rival, 
who comes in for all the calamities ;* and the tremen- 
dous^hr.ishings and fisticuffs wbitfh everybody hestoWS ■ 
on every Ijody. Columbine is won by Truelover at last, v 
by being sold ns a wonderful statue of Pallas, warranted 
to perform fhodigies whenever the ’works il! the pedeA- 
tal are wound up the crank. Pantaloon wind# . 
her up, and gets crippled with blow.? for his pains;, 
Rival *wind8 her up, and gets half killed ^ Spooney 
winds her up, and is beatpn inttw^a swoon, during 
which the statue elopes with Columbine, leaving lis®' , 
helmet, sword, and shield behind. Spooney reviveii ' 
and finding the statue gone, seizes the exuvissi And 
pedestals himself. Pantaloon comes to the Bpot;i^ba 
to make another trial, ^ts a furious bastinmn^y 
bTit. discovers the cheat, and is on the point of fluiitiing 
poor Spooney for ever, when the newly-wedded pi^T 
burst in to the rescue, to the reconciUatlon^ AA|d to ^ 
grand finale. ' 

'With the clqpe of the performot^, there is An 
immediate rush to tho door. The explication of 
fences, however, prevents crowdin^And 

w© walk leisurely enough up A *irdB|d passage^nd 
through an outlet to the left of into the 

street. We observe, as we r^xeat; that the yestibule 
is already three pAirts e^^poctants 

second representatidh, which, Xurf ing at a 




hoiir/ and af|er tfie indaatrial day hat 
tritnessed by ann overflowing house, 
ia then to ibnow the third r^j^ntation, whieh 
'vbSB^s betwc^ ten and eleven atlnight, and which 
; it tupppsed ttf be at least as prodirctive as the first. 
Judging from the calculation we enabled to make, 
there were not many short of 300 persons present at 
the above performance ; and it is likely that on some 
nights in the week not than 1000 of the young 
of both sexes are present within the walls. 

Now, what does the reader say to the Pedny Gaff? 
—-the above repert, sofjiraswe arecdjfiable of rendering 
it, being faithful and true, with ik^qIIkt colouring 
than Appears orf’lhc actual face of the Aibject. If his 
critical eye detect positive evil, will it pass over the 
negative good ? Pleiise to observe— here is no drunken- 
ness, no riot, no fighting, squabbling, not even dis- 
cburtesy; while there are evident watchfulness and 
precaution to prevent anything of the kind. Note 
also, that in the representations given there is nothing 
^fiore morally objectionable than meets you on the 
^boards of the licensed theatre; and that, with the 
exception of the ^ell-mobsinan’s song, parallels to 
which afe heard every night at the regular tlicatrds, 
L|he performances here are purity itself coinparecl with 
^jlllj^raniqig^ as Jack Sheppard and Robert Macaire. 
WouMlimu root out the Penny Gaff, aiuJ compel the 
|>ennyvpfl9'%U!r public, who ‘ must be amused,’ remember, 
tbiflnd amusement elsewhere ? We confess, though we 
have no inclination to figure as the apologists of the 
Gaff, that we doubt the wisdom of such a policy. Per 
our part, we would rather take a hint from it, and 
seeing that we have here a recognised means of attrac- 
tion, w*hich commands a large auditory in need of 
instruction, would prefer experimenting upon the 
improvement of the means, with a view to the improve- 
ment of the audience. With this hint, we will bid 
adieu to the Gaff, and look in for a few moments an 
amusement of a more elevated character. 

In narrow, sinuous lane that winds up hill and 
down along the skirts of the classic and catgut region 
of Coweross, and in the putty-paiicd v iiidow of a toU 
brick building, one of a row blind in all their eyes, and 
long given over to the rats and cobwebs, w'e read as 
we are passing accidentally a written invitation to a 
concert which comes off to-night — entrance 2d. Doors 
^Opeu at eight o’-clock, to commence at half-past eight. 

after eight w'e present ourselves and our tvro- 
^nce of lawful money, and passing a narrow entry, 
nnd turning a corner, are in the coiidjrt-room. We 
'observe at pnee^hat the place is used for other than 
musical purposes, because around the walls han^ the 
pAroSpectuses of benefit-clubs, assurance societies, and 
various other institutions adapted for the ecotiomical 
consideratiun of the working-man; to^jether with 
announcements rolativo to lectuncs, soirees, and meet- 
ings for debate and discussion. Tlie room, large and 
sqttare, is furnished with benches for the accommoda- 
tion of frdm 20(M»300 persons; and in one corner is a 
raised platform, on which are a few chairs and music- 
stands, and a cabinet pianoforte. 1'hc company is but 
thin at our arrival, for the last Htur of toil has barely 
elapsed, and it is the toilers who will constitute the 
audience. But they c6rae4n steadily by twos and 
! threes, and sometimes by whole families, mother and 
with the children, and quietly seat themselves on 
jthu^^nches. Here an elderly man, who has not doffed 
: w leathern apron, takes the y^oungest child upon his 
the curly flaxen hair with lus homy fingers, 
round laughing eyes of the wee thing 
gAy pW^ds al/d giittering lights. Here a lad 
^ found time to wash his face* to 

^ “ p**' of rather .extaravagant 
pretty ii lass as/ono could' 
ohe^i .'fireside, ; notwithstanding, ehe' 
and a mantle qf twioe-turfied 


silk^-rand looks round tfor ^the best seat, and hands her 
to it. Now a brace of sturdy, boyrs come hluBtering 
in, dusty from the workshop, clwnberiq^ in nailed 
bluchers over the formal and plumping Ibemselves 
down cloeSJ to the etage. The room has tolerably filled 
by the titne^ the halMiour has elapsed ; apd then the 
vocalists, also working men and women, drop in one 
at a time, and occupy the cliaiys on the platform. But 
nowj. when the concert ought to begin, there is plainly 
a hitch in the machinery somewhere; the company 
«arc waiting, the vocalists are ready, but nothing is 
done. This state of expectancy naturally gives rise 
to a considerable drumming of heels on the floor ; and 
at length the inanfiger comes forward and announces 
tile awkward fact, that Mr Tinkler, who was engaged 
to preside this evening at the pianoforte, has not made 
his appea;;ance. In tliis dilemma, all he can do^ is to 
propose the alternative of returning the twopences, or 
going on without the accompaniments. *Go on, go 
on,' is the general cry, in the midst of which a young 
fellow jumps up and volunteers to do liis best in Mr 
Tinkler’s place until that gentleman’s arrival. His 
proposition is received with a cheer, and, scaling the 
platform, he sits down to the instrument. It is all 
right now — ‘ thrumble-umble-inkle-ikkeiy-weet,’ goes 
the piano; the young fellow i)as a ready touch, and 
isn’t afraid of his instrument; up get the vocalistSy jin d 
off we dash into the famous old glee of Glorioua^pSuo, 
And capitally sung it is too, let who will say what they 
like about faults in pronunciation and the empha- 
sising of particles. The singers have been trained, we 
observe, on the Hullah plan, and know very 
what they are about. The glee is followed by. Oft 
in the siilly Night by a Byronic youth in a turn-down 
collar, anctwitii a pathos so affecting that the women, 
some of tliem, can’t refrain from tears. At this 
moment, there is a commotion on the platform, and 
the song being ended, Mr Tinkler comes forward, his 
face streaming, his moist hair on end, and his shirt- 
front visibly disordered, to explain how it was that 
by a double encore in another place lie was prevented 
from coming to time, though, as ho informs us, he had 
‘ run all the way as hard as he could pelt.* ^All right, 
all right,' is the response; ‘go itl’ and down he sits, 
and goes it in brilliant style, with an extemporised 
voluntary, sliding by degrees into the preluding accom- 
paniment of the famous old song, I am a Friar of 
Orders Gray^ sung by a model English workman, broad 
of shoulder, brawny of limb, and bountiful of voice. 
Tiiere was no mincing the matter, no shamming of airs 
and graces, no heraing, hawing, and mouthing^^nqthing 
but the good jolly bass-notes trolled from an honest 
throat in an honest way. Talk of music I if we ever 
heard it at all, if it ever thrilled through every nervSy 
and sent back the blood to the heart like a shock 
from a shower-bath, it was when that jovial fat f4ar 
‘inerrily chanted his long bead-roll’ from the Bps qf! 
the toiling London artisan. Much more music , of. a 
similar cast followed; there was the Huntsman^s 
Qliorus, the Drinking i^ng, and the Laughing Chqrqs 
from Der Freischutz; there were glees by Calcoit, 
madrigals by ancient English composers, ballads qf 
the greenwood flavour ; and, lastly, there was God ictv^ 
the Queen, sung the whole company, and chpniSj^ 
by the entire, audience in a oomhined strain %aU 7 
that would have done Her Majesty good to lieiqr*: 
^whole bill of fare contained nothing new— all . was qs 
old as the hills, and none the worse* Imt. 
better for that, looking to the effect on the popil^ 
taAe. The concert was over by hslf-ppsi an^ 
we cameVaway more than gretifled hy 
on the part of» working-men tq amuse ^^exh^yes land/ 
their firiei^ds, and by the evidenee It 
capacity existing atn^ the hpohlp 

the performance ind thq 

^ The reader wlU obsSf we nqh |jpt 
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nmy yet iii redeeming the promise vrtth which we set 
ant ; however, if he; is so disposed, he may take this 
as the fhUtof the 'dfbp-scene. not of the curtain. We 
hope soon 0 resupio, eon imore, the search we now 
interrupt!, and endeavour to supply si fVesh h 3 af or two 
towards a‘ chapter on the Amusements of the Mob. 

times; .At first it Alight ap|kear that these two move- 
ments combined would give a kind of spiral path 0 
the moon, something like the engine- turning 
watch-case ; 'but jiie real 'motion, in course iiTa 

year, is in a ciremar or slightly oval orbit, waved, w^ 
twelve or thirteen g#ntle undulations, each alternately 
protuberant and hollowed. These undulatiens arei: of 
very small depth, because the distance from the earth 
to the moon bears such a humble to that from the 

earth or the moon to the sun. In fact, could an eye 
see this annual lunar orbit at right angles from, a Vast 
distance, it wouM scarcely.api^ear to«deviato from a 
true circle. • • 

Such being <lie admitted preliminaries of the subject, 
the charge lately brought against the moon is—that sho 
docs not rotate on her Hxis ; tlmt her interpreters, the 
astronomers, give her credit for more than sho can 
claim ; that, in fact, s^e is a less agile dancer than she 
professes to be. 'J’he astronomers, who might reasonably 
be supposed to km)w their own business best, have felt 
no sort of doubt that she does rotate. Thus, Mr HURl, 
the discoverer of we oan’t.tell how many little planets^ * 
says: ‘The most casual observe^; of the niodh can 
Ithrdly fail to have remarked, that she always present ' 
very nearly the same face towards us; and. a 
reflection ^ill convini!© him that the causj^ must 
the near equality of her periods of axial l^)ta^n and 
sidereal revolution round the earth.* Tlyr^i^lso, the 
Ecv. llobert Mann, one of the assistants at Grrccnwich 
Observatory: ‘In all probability, the motion of the 
moon round her axis of rotation is uniform; and this 
motion she performs round an axis inclined at an angle 
of ] J degrees to the ecliptic, hi tlie same time as that 
of her r(?volution in her orbit.* Time, also, Herscliel 
and Airj^ and all the great leaders in the science, have 
felt no compunction in assigning to the moon a rotative 
morion on her axis, superadded to a circuit of revo- 
lutfon round the earth. 

It was during a time of astronomical peace, when 
the solar system was going on in its wonted harmony 
— about Eastcr-time in 1856 — that a public accuser 
appeared, in the person of a gentleman favourably 
known in other departments of erudition, though not 
in astronomy. He poured out his wrath upon astron- 
omers through tho medium of that wonderful news- 
paper which is a medium for everything, and called 
upon them to amend their ways. He charged them 
-with designating that a rotation w'hich is no rotation. 
The very fact whicli leads astronomers to impute to 
the moon a totary movement, \v;i8 adduced by this 
accuser as a proof that she does not tql;atc. He argued 
thusft ‘ If the moon turned at all on her axis, a little 
consideration will shew that all her surface would be 
successively shewn to the earth, and that it is because 
she has 710 srotary morion at all, that onesside only is - 
seen by us. She performs precisely the some^ morion ■ 
in relation to the earth, that a point on the tire of a 
wheel* does to the box or axle, or that the round end of 
the minute-hand of a 'watch does 4o* the pA'ctKin the , 
centre. It is easy to construct a small instrument i 
similar to this, by fixing a ball on one end of a strips 
wood, to represent riie earth, and fastened by a t 

serving as its axis, and on the other end a smaller. ‘ 

also fastened by a piv#t. If the strip of v0oaiW. 
turned round on its pivot at the end representiiig 
earth, the small ball will exactly represent titfi mobs, 
and will present the same face, throi^h the whble of 
its revolution, to the largo ball ; but if the small ball 
be* made to rqjtate on its axis e^er an little, it will 
immediately present a change of face the larger baU, 
and so would the moon 0 the etrth/ : 4 ^ j 

All this is very curious ; :fcr Aoie®fr 
body of astronomers aoouaed isa ^aideil and abe^t^^ of, 
the moon in her delinquei^, but ;tlle^^i^^ 
was denounced as A penoicsous doctrine as 0 ught in 3 
school-books on astrimomy^a teaebinsr^ woiriri | ^ 

...y. ...J- . ■ 
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LAO^Y , CYNTHIA VINDICATED. 

Thb Xady Cynthia, queen of the blue skies, after 
* Ifdning on this earth some thousands of years — goner-^ 
oiisly giving a part of the light she has received 
from the sunj fringing with silver ^he hills and lakes; 
awarding to our world below more and more of her 
lustrous presence, as the solar rays become less and 
less able to reach us in wintry seasons ; casting shadows 
which are beautiful even in their darkness ; arousing 
human curiosity as to the lineaments on her face: 
aiding the seaman by the light which slie sheds and 
the tide which she raises ; enabling the navigator to 
TBOlve problems that much concern his safety ; accom- 
panying the ^earth in friendly companionship round 
and round and round the sun — this lady has suddenly 
and unexpectedly been accused of a departure from the 
course which all good men and true had assigned to 
fcer.. .;Slie has waltzed round and witii her partner, the 
EartHfto celestial music — the 'music of the splieres 
and, like a proper waltzer, she has, in so doing, grace- 
fully spun heraelf round — indeed, she could not do 
OtjjCTwise without disrespectfully turning her back 
occasionally upon her partner. Nevertheless, elegant 
dancer as sho is along the beautiful spangled ball-room 

tlie heavens, she has lately been cited to appear 
before a jury of philosophers, charged with j;he strange 
oflenee of waltzing round the earth without herself 
turning round — of pretending to execute two movements 
at ohee, while in reality there is but one movement. 

Like as in a court of law a case is ‘ opened ’ by the 
statement of a few undisputed facts toucliing the 
relative positions of the litigant parties ; so has it 
been necessary, in this lunar trial, to * open * by a 
short recapitulation of certain well-known truths in 
astronomy ; such as the following : — 

First, for the relative positions of the moon and the 
earth. The earth, nearly globular in shape, and about 
7900 miles in diameter, is always accompanied, whether 
Visibly or not, by tlie moon, another globe about 
2200 miles in diameter — at a distance varying from 
226,000 to 262,000 miles, or about 240,000 nifles on 
an average throughout the year. Thus placed, the 
inbon revolves round tiie earth once a month — the 
period of a ‘ month * being variously understood in its 
’length, in relation to certain delicate astronomical 
ti^lcnilations ; but the popular mouth, the ' lunar 
hribnt^,’ the interval between new moon and new myon, 
is Jabout 29^ days ; and in this interval does the moon 
revoke round the earth. During this time she pre- 
'Mhts bnly one face towards the earth; she so turns 
Tohi^d that onl:J^ one-half (thereabouts) of her surfficc 1 
is visible to the terrestrial inhabitants, who have never 
■fei' SOW, and-^for aught ^that can at present bo pre- 
'dicted-^never will see, the remoter half; she spins 
‘touiid in 20 ^ay 8 ^ she also revolves round the earth 
itt' 20 j days, and thus it happens that^ne particular 
ttiemiftphete the moon is always directed towards 

^iie thing which could not happen unlesl 

"those two movements were completed exactly in the 
Mmd space of 

; Secondly, the earth and the mooo are flike 
;atmnc&ts on the^un, around whom they revolve; 
"htid thif addU^^ impulse imparts very curious 
i^atiicibV 0 the real path of th/moon thmugh space. 

the sun in abont 866 days--^ 

' ^ dnring this time the 

the' earth'more thaniwdvy 




nod girl* ^'fona wrong notion* Gon«-; 
IliiSw W movement* <^ the moon. Thi*), 
^Jl^y^e^wft*. placing the question on clear grounde— 
j'Sl^or no: the youngster^ wlfen hammering at 

\the|r Introdttclf^nat and OitUineSf »nd Elements of 
form a wrong notion gvhen told that the 
; ixioon rotates ? 

The charge was met by a great outburst of counter- 
ridicule and indignatiQqf . A gentleman, who was an 
8*tronomer and a wag at the same time, said : ‘ I beg to 
inform him that I live in the moon, and that ds I walk 
I round the earthen ordej to, keep my Veather-eye open, 
80 a* continually to have it iiiview, £ am obliged to 
perform a rotation on my axis once a nAuth. I tried 
: the other plan long ago, by always keeping my face to 
the north a* I made ray rounds; but then I turned in 
sUQCesaion my face, my lefSside, my back, and my right 
[ irfide to the earth. I soon, however, got a “ roundrobin” 

: flmm tlte earth, requesting me to go upon the oVl plan ; 

. 8Q I gave up the experinient.* Another advised the 
adiuuser thus: ^Lct liim walk round a circular table, 
*with his face always turned wards its centre, and by 
observing tliat the pbjects which originally appeared 
on his rlglit will appear, on the completion of one-hatf | 
hi* perambulations, to be on liis left, he will probably 
to, convince himself that he has been turning 
rputianh^rtT^l axis.* * 

' But arS^ accuser refused to be beaten down by 
: zr^cttle, numerous practical illustrations were sug- 
: gested to his attention ; some of which may be usefully 
traiMcribed, since they shew by what means astron- 
omers demonstrate that the moon rotates on lier 
axi*. 

1^. 'Suppose that a mariner’s compass is fixed on 
the edge of a wheel placed in a horizontal position, 
and to revolve about its axis. In this case the 
needle of the compass will always point in the same 
direction — namely, to^vards the north, and tlie in(A‘x- 
card that is fixed to it will be carried round by the 
motion of the wl^eel, withoiit any rotation about its 
own 'aSis. But this is a very dilTerent motion from 
that of the moon; and, in fact, if thw muon moved 
round tlie earth in a manner similar to that just 
, described, all the parts of its surface vrould be in 
BUQcession visible from the latter.’ 

, 2. 'Take a common compass, and place it at, the 
eternity of one of the arms of a turnstile. When the 
turnstile ha* gone half round, look at the compass, 
you will find that the northern end of the needle 
poinis to the soutlt of the card. Byttlie time the 
turnstile has got^ fill the w ay round, the needle will 
a^n, a* at first, point to the north of the card. Ifow^, 
here it is r^y plain that either the needle has moved 
; on its axis round tlie card, or the card has performed 
a revoluttonBon that which is the common aeds of itself 
mid the needle; the eye will inform us that the 
^iper is not the case, and therefore that the latter 
must be.’ «> 

3. 'Takd a Gup»aDd ball, and marking the latter at 
four opposite points with the letters N., S., E., and W., 
carry it, suspended^ by its string, round the fiame of a 
csudle. You will that if N. bS kept always to the 
iioHh, the ball consequently remaining witliout axial 
gotion, the light will foil in Stccession on W., S., and 
: until it reaches N. again. But if you wish N. to 

ba glwayB illuminated, you must turn it continually 
the flame ; in so doing, you will cause an 
; S^Kta^^tiou^ of the ball upon its string at each 
performs round the^iandle.* 

■:r.hfflPw A\;body,i8 siud to hove no rotary motion when 
drawn in i t dbntinually points in the same 
If the moon had no rotation, a 
^tre to any .point on her surface 
point toward* the same place in tker 
fixed a’.' 
said' to have a rotary •: 


motion about an, axils;, when any line drawn through 
that axia and at right fu^es to it gradually turns, 
round, so as to point succesaiTely to Hi points of the 
heavens lying in a great circle.* 

5. *• TSlte a disk of tin for the moon, hollowed a llitle 
on one side to make it balance easily on a. strong, 
needle stuck point upwards near the end of a bar of 
wood revolving liorizon tally. ^You can hold the disk 
witliyour Auger while you turn the bar, eo as to keep 
some mark upon the disk facing the axis on which - 
the bar turns, and let it go just before you stop tlie 
motion of the bar. In the converse experiment you 
have only to turn the bar, leaving the disk alone ; and 
then it will not revhlve (except in its orbit), but will 
present all its circumference in succession to the axis 
of the bar — thus shewing that an additional force was 
necessary p> make the moon turn on its axis, besides 
turning round the earth.’ 

But amid all these compasses, cards, wheels, indexes, 
turnstiles, cups, balls, strings, candles, bars, needles, 
till-moons, and other illustrations, it is well to bear in 
mind that the real motion of the moon is in a waving 
curve round tlie sun during the course of a year, and. 
that in this period she does most unquestfonably rotate 
ou her axis twelve or thirteen times. The very fact 
that the number of these rotations is not exactly 
integral, neither twelve nor thirteen, nor any otlje^C 
complete number, but fractional, shews that thi^axial 
rotation is entirely a distinct afiair from the orbital 
motion round the sun. It is only in relation to the 
earth tliat there can arise any doubt whether the moon 
rotates axially; and even there the controversy appears 
to be one rather of definition than of fact. 

After all, the boys may perhaps enable us to ‘settle 
the questiqii. If a teacher finds that his pupils do 
not become confused by tho assertion that the moon 
rotates on her axis once a month, and that they under- 
stand clearly lyhat is meant by the expression, then 
the moon may be allowed to go on her way rejoicing, 
untroubled by accusers; but if such perplexity does 
arise, then what may be needed is — not an abandon-* 
meiit of tlie scientific statement — but a little fuller 
explanation concerning tho senso conveyed by tho 
word 'rotation;’ and it is just possible that future 
elementary works on astronomy may contain this 
addition. 

Good may come out of this controversy, as out of 
many others. But the moon must unquestionably be 
restored to her old rank ; the astronomers are right ; 
she dols rotate, though the word 'rotation* may need 
a little further definition. 

Verdict — Moon honourably acquitted. 


LODGINGS TO LET. 

AK ErXSODE OF TUB F&BKCH EXHIBITION* 
Last year, during the Exposition, Paris was visited by , 
the same mania for lodging-letting which ravaged 
L(fadt)n in 1851, during the Great ExSiibitiom Prom 
the middle of April, hanging up at the doors of tlm 
houses in the fashionable and central neighbourhoods 
of the Prench capital, might be seen bills with * Jdi 
appartement meubld k louor prfoentement ; * and, ! 
many a family, many a widow, many a ba^elgr/or 
Widower, migrated to some distant ou^irt, giyixqjr 
their apartments to strangers or foreigners^ 
sidejation of receiving some thousand 
they them^lves nestled down, during the. great infiuN> 
in some humblg locality, witWn ok withemt^ 

In letting^ ihere wasrno distinction of nation made; 
the terms were the lame ibc one 
native oompatri0kvas.::vi^':;.|^ ..ibe 
.1^. 'QjeimMm.:baiuB^' w: 
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count, the dollar-laden American! for every- 
body; in short, could pay: that was the one 
condition. * • • 

Madame de T— , a young and handisome widow 
of five-and-twenty, who, on the l8^ of April in that 
memorable year, had thrown off her weeds, resigned 
herself, among the^rest, ^o the reigning epidenlic. One 
morning she ftmg for the concierge, or lodge-keepey, of 
the house in which she resided in the Chauss^ d’Antln, 
alhd ordered him to nail up at the porte-cochhre the 
universal bill, *JoU appartement meuble h louer 
prdsentemcnt.’ • 

* Bontd de ma vie, what running up and down I 
shall have of it!* exclaimed, in petto voce, with a 
piteous shrug, the seemingly disconsolate gprter, but 
who inwardly rejoiced at the circumstance, -“for he, 
also, hoped to reap a golden harvest from the new- 
comers. 

* Nlmporte, Andrd/ continued the cliarniing young 

— ‘ n’importe : let my apartment for 3000 francs, 
mille ^cus, and you shall have your commission of— 
voyon.?'— five per cent., if to a bachelor or widower; 
four per cent., if to a married couple, sans enfants — 
that is^without any infantine incumbrances ; and three 
per cent., if to a family, entemkz-vous ; and here are 
five francs as Jiponr hoirc, to drink my health.* 

*Alas! alas!’ groaned the porte-cochJjre Cerberus, 
as^o. pocketed the silver piece, and promised, in a 
tone of melancholy devotedness, to do his best (faire de 
son mimLv), That evening, the widow, accompanied by 
her femme de chamhre, or, in the phraseology of the 
day, her chamhrihe, took up her quarters in a small 
’ cottage near the village of Pontenay-aux-Koses, out- 
side the Barriiuc d’Enfer, and contiguous to the pretty 
Bois de Meudon, where she rusticated in the full 
enjoyment of her independent widowhood till the 
expiration of the term. 

On the 2d of August following, Madame de Y 

returned to Paris, and drove to her residence, believ- 
ing that her apartment, which had been let by the 
concierge, was vacated and ready for lier. 

* Madame,* said Andre, Hhe gentleman has not yet 
gone.* 

* What gentleman, Andre' ? * 

‘The lodger, madame, Monsieur de R— a pro- 
vincial gentleman, very comme il faut. Yet it is not 
my fault, for I informed him, three days ago, that his 
time was up, and that ho must go ; hut he said ,t.o mo 
it was all right : it was his affair, and he would square 
all meters with madame.* ^ 

*Oo and inform him, Andr^, that I have returned, 
and want my apartments immediately.* 

* iJaeliess,, madame— completely useless ; he ’s as 
headstrong .as a*donkey; he wouldn't listen to mtS: 
’iis with you alone he wishes to confer,* 

^Be it so, Andr^ ; go before, and announce me.’ 

Madame de Y — -- was received rpost graciously and 
.politely by thoi provincial locataire, who thus addressed 
llOT! • 

‘ You cimnot conceive, madame, how comfortable I 
find inyself in this your pretty apartment, and how^ 
much 1 desire to spend, in it the remaining time I have 
to atay in your charming capital, and 1 fondly h^pe 
^du willhave the goodness to allow me so toido; what- 
ibie 3 ^ur terms, | accept them befoiehanq.’ 

To this replied, somewhat Surprised, that 


she hi4^ no terms to propose ; she vianted her | 
) and must liave it. ‘But greater still was 

: beafd^ the p^vincial declare ] 

; ^ e^ if *it wai neoessary^ l 


to stand a regular siege: Majame de endeavoured, 
as gently as possible, to make him understand the 
impropriety of bis^conduct ; but all to no ayail, for ; 
locataire pleaded his caus6 with grade, fibquence, and 
wit. The debat# became warmer and warmer, the 
gentleman losing, rfid the lady gaining np ground, 
while Andre slipped away to his lodge, informing his 
better-half that ‘ cela chauffe la haut* — the storm is 
gathering above. At last, after much speechiiying 
on both sides, the gentleman, breaking a pause of 
apparentljr deep reflection, spoke again; * ' 

‘ Well, madame,^ said he, ‘ thei^c} remains but one way 
to arrange our Mttle dispute, so as fo enable you to 
resume posscs^iion of your delightful residence, without 
ousting me from it.* 

‘Wliat is your meaning, sir?^ demanded the be- 
wildered young widow, looking still more charming 
in her amazement. , 

‘ My meaning is this, madame *. my name is Arthur — 
Baron Arthur de B — — . I belong to an ol^ imd 
honourable family — am a bachelor, and two-and-thiSy 
years of age. My estates a»e worth fifty thousand francs 
a year ; but this 1 mention merel^i out of respect to 
tllh laws of business ; and despite the originklity and 
queerncss of my conduct, which may perhaps have 
offended yqu, I am considered a very gpod-nat;?«vM 
person ; and, upon the wliole, I flatter mysel&A am a 
man fully capable of making a lady hflppy..^^ii>Will you, 
therefore, do me the honour of accepting my heart, 
my hand, and my tortune ? * 

To this sudden proposal, Madame de Y replied 

with dignity: ‘Your jest is not in very good taste, 
sir, and all I can do is to laugh at it.* 

* Serious, most serious, madame, I am inde^— ^nd, 
Jbi de gentUhomme, I beg you to believe it.* 

‘AVhat, sir 1 you propose marriage merely that you 
maw not have to give up my apartment.* 

* A little upon that account, madame, but still more 
because of a more overpowering reason ; for among the 
many considerations 1 have had the honour of Jaying 

; before you, there is one 1 dared not mention, but 
allow me now to confess it — I love you.* 

At this avowal, Madanvc de Y — ^ blushed to the 
eyes — what lady, young or old, would not have done 
so, particularly when the avowal camo from a young, 
handsome, and w'calthy man ? However, she took it in 
good part, and laughed outright at her interlocutor. 

‘You are laughing, madame, and however* ■ 

‘Your folly provokes my laughter, Monsieur le 
Baron; I realif' cannot help it.* • 

‘Nevertheless, madame, I can assfir^ 'you I am fully 
master of my reason, or at least* of as much of it as 
remains, ^ubdued as it is by intense passion.* 

‘What, sir ! intense passion at first sight! * 

‘ You for^‘t, madame, that I have now^been living 
three long months in your apartment, and that your 
portrait, which 1 now see is an adorable likeness, i| 
hanging up there in the next room. It was the first 
object which caught my attention entering, and I 
have looked at and admired it every day since; ' Nor 
was I captivated by^the charms of your beauty alonfi^ 
for I am well acquainted with your merit in every wny> 
i your many superior qualities, and your irreproaeWbie 
character. A man, ho wefbr so little versed he may bn'in 
womanly affairs, cannot spend three months in a lady’s 
apartment without noticing and studying many things 
disclosing her habits, her tastes, her fhelingg. 1 have 
been an acute, and perhaps an indiscreet observer, 
madame, and w}iat 1 have disooveret]^ has captivated 
my heart for ever: that heart 1 (^r yon again,.. and 
humbly wait your answer to kii9w n^fate.* ** 
There was no bombast, W fiiCfl|rootide in ^the 
baron’s language ; it was the resolve oi^ man who had 
made up his mind, and was determined to sueoei)^. But 
the more he urged his suit, the kss , he adviineed Jn itr: 
I till at last the widow signified ta hini^ in due fim 


1 ^ .« . 


' phgiiBflolb^ that ha iiftuat inrtaritly thift * Stt^ge^ strange^ ^ p«m elrange/ : 

ht» Quarters— ‘thus giving: him his leave, and intimatingf widow. * ^ttle my tedious lawsuit-^pmvide fbr "mf 
at the same time th^t he must never think of poor widow and her children^eiive some tr&oe of hiih- 
‘Setting foot Mier residence again. 1 , self everywhere around mt ! But men are such queer 

‘Very wellj tnadame-T-I withdraW, and will not characters, such cAiginals now-a>days.’ She resolved, 
return till you invito me to dotso;’ the answer to however, not to speak to the baron of his generous 
which parting words was a saucy smile, and a toss of conduct -towards her protdg^s, fearful lest she might 
the head ^ which evidently meant, ‘You have long to betray her sc«si6i//7t' at so noble an aCtion. But another 
wait, Monsieur le Bavon, before receiving such an circumstance soon came to light, and cadsed the baron 
invitation.’ , to l)e invited suddenly and nervously to call a second . I 

'However, at the end of a few days, the invitation time. This circumstance was as follows :< — A youn^ | 

M;as sent, and *1116 baton • arrived just as tlie w’idow coxcomb, Leopold de R , imagining he had fallen 

had completed makiug herself niord diarming than in love with Madaqio de- Y j because living in the 

ever. , * house opposite to hers, had chanced now and then to iseo 

/’^at have I been apprised of, air?’ said Madame her at her balcony before missing her all on a sudden 

Y to him sfe lie seated himself in an arm- at her departure from her apartment. After many 

chlilr d fa FoftaiVc right Opposite to her. < During ray days' anxiet5% he determined upon writing her a billet^ 
absence, you brought my long-{>ending lawsuit to an doux, informing her of his love, and stating that he 


amiOable arrangement/ 


would call that evening for an answer. Having written 


• ‘Why, yes, madame ; hut you must he neither his note, lie wrapped it up in a small paper-parcel, 
^ pleased nor displeased with me on that account, as J and jerked it over the balcony into the window. It 


acted pnly in my own interest.* 
‘Hov so, if you please, baron ? * 


happened that the baron had just fimihed the second 
breakfast he had taken in the house, was poring 


*/nie fact is, the lawyers’ clerks were calling here over the newspaper when the parcel dropped into 
siMi their papers every day; and, owing to a heavy the room. He took it up, and finding no superscrip- 
IBiifciJMgtrttQted suit I once had mj^self, J have an tion, he opened it and read the following: — ‘ Charmantt 
UttCiriKsimon to every “ limb of the law,” as our allies, voisine, for weeks and weeks have I admired yoj|[ from. 
Messieurs^ks Anglais, have it. Being acquainted with my window-seat opposite. . O how superlatively happy 
ybut* plaintiff, who is a debtor of mine, 1 made use of should. I be were you to do me the honour of admitting 
pay influence over him, and soon got him to forego his me to your presence, and allowing me to declare 
unfounded claim ; and he made over to me what he myself and crave pardon for my presumption. ^\t 
called his rights. It is therefore an affair between eight this evening 1 will call, ask for admission, and 
hiih and me. But rest assured, madame, that your learn my ftite. Till then, minutes will glide away 
deiicamr and susceptibility shall never have to complain like years for my impatient heart. Farewell till then, 


delicate and susceptibility snail never nave to complain hkc years lor my impati 
of my proceedings. Your lawsuit is for ever quashed, goddess ofrmy adoralion- 
and voiVd ioutP Whereon the baron looked the widow He came, and the do( 
steadfastly but respectfully in the face, and gavq no baron in proprid pcr&ond. 


goddess of»my adoration — LuoroLD.’ 

He came, and the door was opened to liim by the 


further explanation. 

Madame de Y-* — w^as somewhat confused; hut 
iii apito of herself, hon mat gr^^ she was continually 


forced to think of her cx-locataire. In every room of sion ? ’ 


* Is Madame de Y at home ? ’ 

‘ Blie is not at home for you.* 

* And pray, by what right do you refuse me admis- 


her apartment he had left some souveni. of his sojourn 
— poetry, pencilling, songs, music composed by himself, 
thoughts and maxims, &c., written in her albums and 
scrap-books. All these gallant prorCdh and attentions 
dSUcates seemed most charming to her, while they 


* Methinks that right is very evident.’ 

* And you are here in her apartment ? ’ 

‘True ; hut for the time being it is my own.’ 

The dialogue went rapidly on from cross words to a 
challenge; and on the morrow a duel took place in 


piqtaecf her curiosity ; and when that important part of one of the copjnee- woods, or iailiiSf of the Bois do 
the female constitution is awakened, other sentiments Boulogne. 


80011 come forth and blossom. 

Now it happeneii that the day aftfr the baron’s 

^ ..xT _ r X.. 


This time, Madame dc Y had every reason, she 

thought, for blaming the baron’s conduct; so another 


invited visit, a poor woman, the mother of a family to invitation was sent to him, which he duly attended to. 

whom Madame de T 'was in the habit of ^ving ‘ How is this, Monsieur le Baron ? ’ said the widow 

stlfited pecuniary relief, called to thank her for her in tremulous and reproachful accents — * expose your 
last munificent donation, which, she said, would keep life with such a freluquet (puppy) — a life so useful, so 
liCr and hex% for ever. * precious! O vraiment, I cannot but think you more 

^ You were absent, my too generous benefactress, but foolish than wise.' ^ \ 


I liad the honour of meeting here with your husband.* 
* My hujibknd ! ’ exclaimed the widow. • 


* J confess, madame, that I was wrong ; but I fhCrely 
wanted to put the young puppy, as you justly cidl 


• My mvband r exciaimea tnc widow. • waniea xo pui xne young puppy, as you jusxiy cou 

‘An, madam^, •What an excellent, what a kind- him, in his right place, and save y^u for ever lircm 
hearted gentleman! Ah, how well you are mated, life importunities. He scratched me, but I gavC Mm 
fbr you suit each other admirably. Yes, madame, I a gentle sword-thrust which ^vi\\ prevent ' him from 
told him everything, and how kind, how Provi- annoying you for some time to come. Was that not 
dence-like you were to me. He seems to love you a service worth ha\ing, my charming landlady?* / 
tety much, and how could thft be otherwise? Good ‘Yes, hut at such a price!— the risk of jmur owil 
'#Oman,” says yoiir husband to me, madame, “your life and my reputation. Mon Dieu, baron, what Witt 
tenefactress is absent for the time being; but ere niy friends think of me after such an f You 

slie went, she left this with me for you ;” and thereon nave compromised me terribly by your ^nerouS/your 
be put into my hands a pocket-book containing bank- noble, youi* magnanimous conduct.’ 

I was loath to accept it V-Tis true, very true, my dear lady, 
iit ^rst, but he would have me take it, although /s to see I icted too rashly utou the impulse j 

kfiows^pu nave already done much for me moment; aud that, in fact, 1 o\e you a 


" tl^ poor d^honneur: ' 

^ totirt be vUh Budi a husband I But Madamd de T— ^liot«ht so V* WeB, to 


baxsDi^ibiidiy pressing to his lips the widow’s lilj-^white 
Angers. ‘ And the marriage-day ? Wlien ?.* 

. ‘O dear Ine. Mon Bleu, what a man 1 In a month 
hence/> And t^e compact wds sealed. < 


GARIBALDI.^ 

• BECOnI> ARTICLE. 

With the promptitude that marked his movements, 
*Garihaldi had no sooner gained a general knowledge of 
the posture of Italian affairs, than, leaving his wife 
and children under the care of his mother at Nice, he 
re-embarked with his companions in the Aspemnew, and 
sailed for Genoa. Thence he at once hastened to Turin, 
and placing himself and his followers at tli^ disposal 
of tile government, demanded immediate and active 
employment in the war. The coldness with which he 
was here treated must have cruelly disappointed him. 
Declining the responsibility of deciding on such a 
subject, the ministers referred him to the king. Cour- 
teously received by Charles Albert at the camp, who 
alluded in flattering language to his prowess in South 
America, Garibaldi was nevertheless unable to draw 
fjfom him any positive reply, lie answered vaguely 
and hesitatingly to all his ardent solicitations, and at 
last, when pressed for an immediate answer, sent him 
back in his turn to the ministers at Turin. Rut it was 
n(J^ in Garibaldi’s nature to submit to be bandied 
about as a suppliant; and, irritated at the sliglit esti- 
mate put upon his proflorod services, he repaired 
without further delay to Milan. ^ 

Repented of when too late, this rejection of Garibaldi 
has always been looked upon as one of the gravest 
errors of that campaign. It subsequently drew from 
an Austrian general of liigh military standing, the 
cutting remark: ‘ The man wdio of all others would have 
best served your cause, you failed to recognise — that 
man was Garibaldi!’ 

By the Milanese, he w’as w'elcoined with a fervour 
sufficient to compensate for his previous mortification. 
The Committee of Tublic Defence at once empowered 
him to raise volunteers for the protection of the pro- 
vince of Bergamo, and attracted by tlie influence of liis 
name, flOOO men were soon enrolled. 

A few weeks only had passed, when lie w%a8 hastily 
summoned to Milan, threatened by the victorious 
Austrians, who, following the plan traced out by their 
veteran leader, had remained inactive until the arrival 
of feesh troops enabled them to surprise the Piedmon- 
teiev^ various points, and compel them to retreat. 
eputestiug every inch of ground, the Sardinian army, 
w^woru, hunger-stricken, and disheartened, fell back 
upou Milan j wliere they had determined upon making 
alast stand. 

It b^onj^s to the darkest pages of the history of that 
Period to relate how internal jealoifsies, the miserable 
in&tuatioB of political sectarians, the in^dious arts of 
•those who, under the name of patriots— if not Austria’s 
paid iustrumeuts^ yet did her work so surely as to^ 
lay them open to that imputation— destrdyed every 
of Italian independence. It% a 
at the ocuufrences of 

t^bise lies with Gary)ald]. 

by forced marches ^ the support- of tlio 
; onl/ twelve miles 

intdligence of tlio annistice 
of August between Ghar^ 


Albert and the Austriasisf and^ 

Milan. ■ ' '.i ' y.^r >}:.■: . 

Disdaining to la^ down his arms eve hed^d stmek-w ^ 
blow, the sturdy \wrior refused to look JpbS his cauae 
as irrevocably lost ^browing himself mto’^he ihoujti- 
tains of the Lago Maggiore, ho contrived to VaTa^S 
enemy to a considerable extent, fondly induljging in 
tlie hope, that if lie succeeckid in prolonging thfe 
desultory ^warfare, tlie disbanded Lombards might yet 
assemble round him, and furnish a powerful force for 
more extensive operations, * • 

Surprising ywo small Austrian 6l|!amcrs on the 
lake, and embarking on tJiem about 1500 men, ho. 
unexpectedly appeared at Luino, joccupied by a consi- 
derable body of the enemy.* Dislodging them from 
this iHisition, he cony-ived, by a rapid and skilful 
nianani^TC during the night, to reach Morazzone, 
another small town, whence he intended to miAcea 
descent upon General d’Aspre, encamped with l^^SpO ^ 
troops at some little distance. But the contemplated 
sortie got wind ; and 5000 Austrians, with ai;}lllery, 
wdre detached to operate against Morazzone, vffhich for 
eleven hours sustained their attack. The dawn off 
da 3 ', howcvt‘r, revealed the overwhelming number ,ai^a 
resources of the assailants; and unwilling t^suTi^ject 
the inhabitants to the liorrors of an assault; ^mud him- 
sel" to having his retreat cut olf by the advance of 
the remainder of D’Aspre’s division, Garibaldi deter- 
mined upon evacuating the town. Dispersing his men 
ill small bodies, ivith directions to gain the territory 
of Piedmont, while a certain number* deceived the 
enemy as to his intentions, keeping up a i|teady 
fire in the front, lie 8U(^eeeded in assembling them 
at Arona, on the Piedmontese side of the lake, after 
an ej^hausting and iierilous retreat. 

To supply tlie most pressing necessities of his fol- 
lowers, destitute of food, their clothing in tatters, 
Garibaldi ivas here forced to apply to the muipcipal 
authorities : 7000 livres (equal to about L.280) satisfied 
the demands of one ivhom the Austrians in their 
proclamations denounced ns an outlaw and freebooter. 
Then, convinced that all further resistance for tlie 
moment was hopeless, he dissolved the legion, and took 
his departure for Switzerland. 

Garibaldi had scarcely crossed tlie Alps, when he fell 
dangerously ill with the marsh-fever of Lombn,rdy, to 
which so many thousands in both armies had fallen, 
victims. . Strujfig'ling against Ric depressing effects of 
this disease, he made his w'ay from Switzerland to Nice,' 
and tftence to Genoa, where, for the remainder of the 
autumn, ijie state of his health compelled liim to seek 
repose. 

The beginning of November saw bin# again in 
movement. As a tafdy concession to his universally 
acknowledged courage and popularity, a. high com- 
mand ill the Sardinian army was olfercd to him al^ut 
this time. But it came too late. Ailtvwing nimself to 
be influenced by the rankling memories of the summer^^ 
Garibaldi declined, alleging his determination to devote 
his services to Venice, which, although closely inveeiferi: 
by the Austrians, maintained a spirited resistaii^ 
Taking his departure ifom Genoa with abpitt 24^1: 
volunteers, he had arrived at Ravenna, on his way to 
the shores of tlie Adriatic, when events toc^c place in 
Rome wliich induced him to abandon this design ; and 
looking upon the destinies of Italy ag irrevp^bly hound 
up in their issu^ he turned his stepg |o the . source of 
•his earliest patriotic inspiratioiia* ; 

Pius IX., but a few months the darling ofshis 
people, outraged by the assMrii|j^te0|^on the lotlf of 
November, of his prime^minfetei^ Itesfi, ; whom t^^ 
democratic party acented of i a secret underitanding 
with Austria and No^es, proved deaf to alt entr^ties 
of the most enlightened men in S^pie, not; to ahan^,^ i 




fled to 

\fher6 exms of tho 

:!!dSe»t^ henceforth by his 

: ^ Tead|[ustment with his 

subjects became speedily iinpos8ibj.e> 

That Sft complete subversion of the existing govern- 
ment should follow the pope’s flight, all Europe had 
anticipated-rthat he jvas not pronounced deposed 
from all temporal authority until the 9th of February, 
when the republic was proclaimed, may •be fairly 
looked upon aa a proQf of the good* faith of the over- 
tures for their sdvereign’s return, whkih, under certain 
guarantees, the Romans were desirous df securing. It 
was Garibaldi, who, in the Capitol— sitting as deputy 
for Macerata in the Constituent Aasembl}^ met to 
deliberate upon the course to be pursued — first raised 
the shout of ‘ Long live tlie Beppblic ! ’ 

Never was the situation of a country more hopelessly 
perplexed j never were men of lofty conceptions, pure 
pStrittism, and honest singleness of purpose, more 
• unhappily confounded with artful and despicable 
advemurers, who ^prostituted the sacred names of 
truth, ' liberty, and justice to the furtherance 'of 
^elfish ends, or the gratification of private animosities. 
oNliribal^* is singularly fortunate in standing clear 
from tltf imputations which have been cast upon 
other prollVJterB of the republic. To serve her in the 
fleld^ and give his life for Iier defence, was more his 
ambition than to draw up coties of lavi's, and deliver 
pompous orations ; and accordingly, relinquishing all 
share in the administration of afiairs, he speedily 
returned to nfore congenial duties. Intrusted, imme- 
diately after his arrival in Home, at the end of 
November, with the defence of the frontier, menaced 
by the king of Naples, his first care had been to fortify 
Bieti, where he fixed his head-quarters ; his next, to 
drill and discipline the volunteers, who, to the number 
of nearly 2000, flocked to his standard. Although 
scarc^y recovered from his recent illness, he left l)ini- 
self no respite .in his exertions to inure them to bear 
fatigue and exposure; scouring the ad j .cent mountains 
in the depth of winter for days together, and encoiiryg- 
ing them by bis examiile to bear cold and hunger 
without complaining. 

Thus ifassed with Garibaldi the first months of tho 
year 1849, while the condition of Italy became daily 
more distracted and alarming. 

, Sicily was still engaged single-handed in a fierce 
b£t despairing struggle against ISapldfc; Venice yet 
held out, ceaselessly imploring Piedmont and the 
French Republic tooorae to her assistance; Lomkardy, 
under the strictest martial law, with string garri- 
sons, in all her cities, her wealthiest and noblest 
impoverishtd and proscribed, lay shrouded in the 
darkness o£ hopeless captivity. • 

The tears and blood of sulfering populations, on the 
one hand, seemed appealing to Europe for ledress, 
justifying* the indignant outcry of the republicans on 
their iM&half ; on the other, the wild theories and start- 
ling excesses of many of these self-styled champions of 
freedom, filled moderate- thinking* men with apprehen- 
sion, and made them hesitate before entering on a 
course where they might be knpellod far beyond their 
political convictions. 

, The grand-duke of Tuscany, unable to stem the 
tpwtot of democratic fervour, tu wdiich his own con- 
cessions had in tlia first instance given scope, worked 
npon by {U'iesQy influence, his natural timidity of 
i , chara(;tcr, and the r^mreseatations or hi® brother-in- 
la^theMng o^aplls, was not long in following the 
^|m?s exaffii0ej^d annulled all the grateful remem- 
/ Iffiaxicef of his pievious popularity by seeking refuge at 
^ of Gacta. In Piedmont, the same 

. fanaticism hurried the country to the brink 

I ;$y it laved by the devotsdness of the king, 


who preferred the alternative of renewing the 
contest with Austria, to seeing his states the tbeiUre: 
of a civil war^ which any semblance of luliewarmness 
in the cause of Italiah i^ependence would have given 
the Red Republicans a pretext for exciting. The resuh 
. of Charles Albert’s brief campaign is well known. The 
total defeat of the Piedmontese army on the 2.3d of 
March liid open the whole of Ital)»to the Anstrians ; 
Tuspan}^ was speedily occupied by a large body of her 
troops ; another corps d'armfy was despatched for the 
subjugation of Bologna and the Marches of Ancona;' 
while France, jointly with Naples and Spain, undertook 
the office of bringing Rome into submission to the 
pontiff. ' * 

On the first announcement of this compact between 
the four powers, the astonished Romans could not 
believe tl^t republican France seriously coiitcmplated 
the re-establishment of the ecclesiastical temporal 
dominion, which in all phases of Italian history had 
ever been considered the most objectionable form of 
government; and the evasive declarations of General 
Oiidinot, on liis first landing at Civita Vecchia, for 
I some time contributed to keep them in doubt as to the 
real purport of the expedition. Up to the last, how- 
ever, although some hasty measures of defence were 
concerted, and Garibaldi was summoned from the fron- 
tier, the general impression appears to have been thqjt 
the French would never proceed to hostilities. ^ Com- 
missioners were constantly going and returning between 
Civita Vecchia and Rome; and it was confidently 
expected tliat their representations, joined to the gopd 
offices of the French residents, who earnestly deprec&ed . 
the proceedings of their government, would convince 
Oudinot that the city was not in the state of anarchy 
he liad be^ii led to anticipate, and in hif proclamation 
assigned as the motive for intervention. 

But when tlie real purposes of the French became 
apparent, the Roman people rose up with a courage 
worthy of their best days, resolved to give them a 
reception on whicli they had little counted. 

On the morning of the 30th of April, the great bells 
of the Capitol gave the signal of alarm, and the roar of 
cannon from tlie walls, and discharge of musketry in 
the plain, announced that the battle had commenced. 

I Instantly the streets w-erc filled with eager crowds, 
who, issuing forth from lanes and workshops, armed 
with weapons of every age and construction, while the 
women at the windows animated them by their 
gestures, hurried tumultuously towards tne Porta 
Cavalieggieri, which, from its situation, was exposed 
to the first brunt of the attack. Encountered, with, 
unlocked for intrepidity, the French, to their amaze- 
ment, found themselves obliged to give way, and 
concentrating their forces, which amounted to 7000 
men, with twelve pieces of artillery, directed their 
movements upon the Porta San Pancrazio^ ^where 
Garibaldi was stationed. Not contented to reihajn 
upon tlie defensive, he charged them with hit 
impetuosity ; and although they resisted bxaveW fbr 
Kveral hours, the close of the ddy witneiied the 
French in full retreat, having lost 300 between killed 
and wounded, besides leaving upwards of 5Q0 priBOneri , 
in the hands of the Romans. 

The transport 'o'f rejoicing with which this iotcceki; 
was hailed en Rome, may be deemed pardonal^ 
when it is considered under what disadvantages, and 
^over what troops— troops reputed well-nigh inviscilfie : 
— it had bf en achieved. Of men trained to beu arm A 
but 4000 or 5000 at the utmost— and these for ^the 
most par^ volunteers ofi only a few months* , 

— had been brought together for haatl^ orgaiflied 
defence; a foite totally inadequaA in a city (If jio wide, 
a circuit pf defectivk fortifications* 
of the popuUtion haa suppU^ thp di^fioianoy, aadf it 
was to them and jGhiribaldi tlud^ the 
i, were' unanimously' assigned..' 
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r aAd disheartened, the French had retired 

i to Path, otf the road to Civittf Vecchia, whither Gari- 
baldi, bare! j* allowing hia men a few honra* repose^ 
set out in their puTBUit. It seehis beyond a doubt that, 
had he not been thwarted in the ejtecution of this 
dating project, a complete victory would have been its 
result, so deinrioTAll>cd— to use a term lately introduced 
— were the enemy Ht their unexpected repulsrf But 
his progress wslIi arrested by orders from the trium- 
yjlrate, who wefre at the liead of the Roman Republic. 
Deluded by the expectation of a change in the foreign 
policy df the French Assembly, unwilling to incur the 
enmity of the nation by humiliating their arms, and 
thus indispose them to withdrawing from a convention 
BO incompatible to the institutions of repuhlicahiam — 
Mazzini and his colleagues recalled the disappointed 
Garibaldi, and insisted that no aggressive mavement 
sliould be undertaken for the present, while fresh 
negotiations were set on foot. ' 

The time occupied in treating with M. de Leseeps, 
despatched from Paris on a special mission to Homo, 
while reinforcements were also sent to General Oudinot,. 
did not prove a season of inaction, and very few days 
had passed before Garibaldi was again in the field. An 
army of 20,000 Neapolitans, with the king at their 
head, had crossed the frontier, and advanced as far as 
Alfcano^from thence they issued a proclamation, in 
whicli, uisdaining tlie ambiguous language of the 
French manifesto, the object of their coming was 
declared to be the reinstatement of the pope in all his 
'^rigiisial authority. With a small body of light troops, 
from 8000 to 4000 in number, Garibaldi was commis- 
sioned to reconnoitre their positions; and halting at 
Palestrina on the evening of the 8th of May, numerous 
exploring-partics were despatched in all dyections, 
according to hia favourite system. Making their way 
into the villages occupied by the NeapoHlans, putting 
their detached companies to flight, and taking several 
prisoners, the Romans acquitted themselves to thedr 
leader’s satisfaction in their first essay in tliis ni<ide of 
warfare, and he confidently awaited the coming day, 
anticipating that a division of 7000 of the enemy, 
encamped at no great distance from Palestrina^ would 
come forward to attack him. His expectations were 
not deceived. On the afternoon of the 9th of May, 
the Neapolitans were seen advancing in good order, 
but had scarcely come to close quarters before they 
fell into confusion ; and, notwithstanding their great 
superiority of numbers, less than three hours sufficed for 
their .total defeat. Tliis easy victory is chiefly ascribed 
to the ‘terror with which the name of Garibaldi 
inspired the Neapolitans, wlio, they learned from the 
confession of tlie prisoners, was universally denounced 
: as more devil than man — the scarlet tunics worn by 
:liimself and his legionaries being regarded as an 
emblemiof his affinity to the powers of evil. • 

The following details, slightly abridged from the 
spirited narratives of eye-witnesses and sharers in 
thejie soenes, bring this dreaded commander and his 
o^p-life familiarly before us: — *Of middle stature,^ 
deep'Ohested and wide-shouldered, Garibaldi’s frame 
is cast in an iron mould, combining agility with 
strength. There is something statuesque in the 
appearance of his head, with its broad brow, straight 
fisatures, and long flowing hair blending witii the beard 
of the same golden hue — the expression of the deep- 
set eyes, thoughtful, and yet piercing, completing the 
'ifcharact^sties of a countenance which inspu-etf mingled 
iuid trust in the beholder.’* Would you 

Idtu ancibx^t Ibis companions in adventure ? Picture 
to youi^^ assemblage of individuaU 

^ of twelve Ar fourteen; 

the falie of the celebrated 

chieftain by noble 
ambition; othm anxic|Vul^ and 
licence in the coniVsion of 

the inflexible seventy of tWir leadei?, IteatvCOittrago 
and daring alone cclild find e vent, whilesnii<^ lawless 
passions were curbedsbeneath his wlU, The general 
and his staff all rode on American saddles ; wore ^ 
scarlet blouses, with hats of every possibUi form, 
without distinctions of any kisid, or pretension to 
military oyianient; and seemed to pride themselves 
on their disregard of the observances enjoined on 
regular troops. Fffilowed by*tlicir orderlies, most of 
whom had come Tlom America, they "might be seen 
hurrying to anff fro, now dispersing, then again col- 
lecting — active, rapid, and indefatigable. Whenever 
the men halted to encamp, the officers, the general 
himself included, would leap ‘from their horses, and 
attend to the Wants of tlioir own steeds. When these 
operations were concluded, they opened their saddles, 
which were made so as to be unrolled, and to form ^ 
small kind of tent; and their personal arrangemtffifs 
were then (iompleted. If *11103" failed in procuring 
provisions from the neighbouring pillages, thrpo or 
fouf colonels and majors tlircw tliemselves on the bare 
backs of their horses, and, armed with long luzzosy set 
off at full sisJed through the Campagna in search Q*' 
sheep or oxen. . 

‘ Garibaldi, in the meanwhile, if tlie encamp client w'as 
far from the scene of danger, lay stretched out under 
his tent ; if, on the contrary, the enemy were near at 
hand, he remained constantly on horseback, giving 
orders and visiting tlie outjiosts. Often disguised 
as a peasant, he risked his own safety in daring 
reconnaissances; but most frequently, seated on some 
commanding elevation, lie passed whole hours examin- 
ing the environs with the aid of a telescope. When 
the general’s trumpet gave the signal to prepare for 
departure, the lazzos served to catch the horses, which 
had been left to graze at liberty in the meadows. The 
order of march was alwa3^s arranged on the precqding 
day, mid the corps sot out without ever knowing ^vnere 
the}" might arrive the day after. Owing to this patri- 
archal simplicity, pushed perhaps somewdiat too far, 
Garibaldi appeared more like the chief of a tribe of 
Indians than a general ; but at tlie approach of danger, 
and in the heat of combat, liis presence of mind and 
courage w'ere admirable ; and then, by the astonishing 
rapidity of his movements, he made up, in a great 
measure, for his deficiency in those qualities which 
are generally si^posed to bo absolutely essential in 
a good general.’* • • 

The ^.ay following his victor}", Garibaldi remained 
encamped 40 the meadow's surrounding Palestrina; 
then, seeing the Neapolitans shewed no disposition to 
renew the atftick, suspected it miglit be hf contem- 
plation, between them* and the Frencii, to endeavour 
jointly to surprise Rome during his absence, and deter- 
mined t(?Bet out without delay for its protect^n. On ' 
the evening of the lOth, his men f)0)Bmenced their 
march, and passing within two miles of the enemy, , 
winding their way through almost impracticable by-i; ■ 
roads in silence and perfect order, performed a distance ' 
of twenty-eight miles without halting even for a momenta 
Scarcely had they re-enteffid the city, when, an alarm, 
being given, they were sent off to occupy the outposts 
of Monte Mario, where they remained four days. 

Meanwhile, the arrival of M. de Lesseps; as envoy 
extraordinary from France, having dispell^ all uneasi- 
ness respecting aiy sudden aggression gn the part of 
Oudinot, the Romans were again ftee to turn their; 
attention to the Neapolitans. Oirthe 16th of Ma}‘> a 
body of 12,000 men, under General Whom thl^y 

had summoned with all the forOei bes could muster 
fromPthe provinces, marched ftom Rome upon VeUetri, 

\ oompill^ Aa G, .-B; ' Cnn«Q^ 

i • * 1 TotDNM di Btaddld. " ; 
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%jipiDtUi^* i»f E hail decline thh with the Kb^e of eflfeetiTigr a po^mlar Yiaittg 

inviMtr in n11 0 /ltAM#»AA i li'Snnr ' Mrliinn - Ti'a ' «'•« m 11 iiii ^ liii^J'.* ■■ 


T^^ief compiimcl} illegiliR hta deflcicpcy in all scicntiiflc king, whbii lie was sunitnoned hack ip mil Ipbed 'tb 
;lifna»'ledge etf the art of waii^ and ^referring to remain Rome, where already thO curtain was fiaing bn ;6rie Of 


in a eecondai^y post ; yet such was ihe influence of his the most intereslting scenes in modern histOiiy. 

name, that he might virtually l)% considcted tlie head ; — ■■'■•• ' ■ 

of the a^iny, as well as the right arm of the defence of r\r^ a c >i TtxTmT T.Vr a vr i 

Baoie. , 'Me republican troops encamped ontside Val- IHIt YOUTH OP A < YOUNQ GKNTLEMAN.*. 


montone, six miles from Velletri ; and Garibaldi was sent Tunnu are many English families who •seem to belong 
witli 2000 men, on the morning of the lOth^to explore hereditary custom to the profession of the sea; 
the environs. At two miles from the town, lie en- their names bring with them associations of oeean-won 
countered a ^fc\;ong Neapolitan colhmn, which, after a victories or great discoveries; and it wouliiv appear 
shQirt conflict,, took to flight, and shut themselves np almost singular if the sons of their line were destined 
behind the fortifications ; pursuing tliAi to the foot of to walk in any other path than that afforded by the 
the walls, wdience tliey kept up a heavy and wcll-su^ hoards of the quarter-deck. Such was the case in the 
tained fire, Garibaldi, having lost a considerable number instance of my midshipman cousin. His great-grahd- 
^ his men, saw himself reluctantly compelled to wait father— it ‘modern,* comparatively, in the service — 

^ till the following morning, when the main body of the commanded George II.'s yacht in several trips between 
army should have come up, before giving the assault. England and Hanover ; in memorial whereof we possess 
But' in the night Velletri w’as suddenly abandoned, to tliis day the green and gold glass out of which his 
Soiub volunteers, appointed to make a reconnaissance majesty' drank his wine — it being the expensive fashion 
ahpqt two hours after mKlnight, w’ere astonished at of those days for royalty to leave to the officers of the 
the oomplcte silence which prevailed as they crept vessel in w'hich they condescended to dare the ‘ perils 
bcneatfi the ramparts. Scaling the gate, they* fohnd of the sea,* the glass, linen, &c., used during the voyage. 

f ie city to all appearance a perfect desert. They made Ilis grandfather and father were distinguished 
few prisoners of some stragglers, and fw)m them and officers; Ifis own career was, therefore, decided from 
the tonuiB-jieople, who soon came joyfully out of their his cradle, and certainly nature never created a ‘yoi^g 
Jiouses, CTcy ascertained the particulars of this affiiir. gentleman * more peculiarly endowed with *t,lie fun, 
Sight had scarcely begun to dose ill, when the Neapo- frolic, warm-heartedness, and professional ‘humours,* 
Htaas and the king commenced their retreat, or, more as Nym would say, of that class of ‘tender jiiveriileSi* 
properly speaking, flight — so pirccipitatc and disorderly It ivas the whim of his family to dress him, whili^ff;'^’.. 
had been their movements. Such was the panic that a tiny child, in the round jacket and hat of a scsnian • ; 
had got possession of the troops from their vigorous and a black hoy, very little older than himselfj was 
repulse of tiie morning, that no persuasions could appointed to ho his personal attendant, according to 
induce them again to fiice the redoiihted Garibaldi; the 6ca-:^ishion for midshipmen's mess-servants, wlio 
and in two days the whole army had ropassed the are usually negroes. The seamen of liis father's ship 
confines. § used to laugh at the way in which he ‘ topxied the 

Garibaldi followed in their rear ; hut not having officer,* 'as they phrased it, over lilack Tom ; and a 
been able -teij. overtake them, he rejoined the column, curious picture of the connection between the baby- 
one iaalf of ^bich returned to Rome, and the other half master and servant was once drawn for us by an old 
weni wdth bint to clear the province ot* Erosinone from lady who was a spectatress of the scene. Walking, One 
the armed hands of Zucclii, one of the most stanch wild Jlarcli morning, up the village where Ciiarlio^* 


adherents of the papal government. 

. The applause with which the soldiers of the republic 
were received, the transport of blessings which 


what like a donkey between shafts — was inittihg forth 


that; the garrison had fled precipitatol|' at their his baby strength to drag, his massa to the village^ 
approach, leating the road strewn with knapsacks and school — no persuasion being able to induce ' the 
greateoals; wdiile, to their astouisliinenf; the inhabit- massa to go in a more amicable faiihion. ^HTe 
ants of the, adjacent village Wid also deserted their T^ouldn't,' he said, ‘be taught any longer by a^woiKS&n^ 
Jiomes. The soldiers were indighant at tliis ivant of who was so stupid she couldn’t box the C0m|>a8S'br 
confideiv^e; hut, thanks to the warm admonitions of splice.', ; , . - 

Garibaldi, am^ofTadre TJgp Bassi, the chaplain to the I need scarcely say that his father, ciiarilfied w^fch 
legion, tliey were restrainM from taking the surest ^Iie character of the ohjectioni, sfeedily ttttnsffi^d 
means of proving it well foundetl. him to an academy where youtig gentlemen 

Not an act of pillage took place, not a single door taught na^iga,tion. From thence he was Iri' diie tiffin 
was forced ; and the men, mling their arms, sat down transferred to tlyj Naval Collette, Portsmouth ; ahd ba ; 
in groups in the square, Erelong, the inhabitants, his father was called to a foreign station about thkt 
who, from their hiding-places on the surrounding period, and nay father had a ship in port at 
heights, had anxipusly watched the movements of thn my midshipman cousin was iconfided to his cilire djtii'hii 
Inyaders, observing this admirable spirit of order ana his holidays, or till whenever he should be r^y?^^ 

; ^filf-restraint, hurried down to welcome them, threw sent to stea. Ibus he viras brought irito veiy' intliW^ 
;^en their shops and houses, add iiifa few minutes the ^d familiar contact with ourselves, arid 

bad regainc^l its accustbined* activity. They more fdlly than before 10 tmderstand Jiit/ 
of the superstitious fears with whk^ idiosyncrasy. 

: W® ihspired them his He was sctocbly. twelve yeairs oldi'sBJftfr 

playing a conspicuous part in the and infantine in f&ture, but A 

th^esi. itwas-att^asti#o^:*^ 

M'ith uniform ''success,' and' part. from h'is'jblaOl^' 
ftontier, GtodWai 1 made to ItOep ^ W 


family dwelt, she w'as stopped by a cloud of dust rising 
from the road. She paused, thinking she was about to 
be smothered b}' the march of a flock of Sheep, when. 


g^eted their appearance, were convincing proofs, says loud cries of ‘ Oh, somebody come and help me pull my 
ft, .writer whose veracity and impartiality may he relied massa “ a sc?hool,” ' made her step out into the fog Of 
riptm, that any form of government professing to dust to see what was the matter, and, beholdl thO 
Uberate thp pontifical subjects from their old yoke infantine officer was to he seen deliberately lying on hiS 
would infeet ,withn hearty welcome. • back in the midst of it, whilst his negro Bervant«--wbi> 

, At liocca dfArce — a strong xiosition situated on a had lifted a tiny foot in each hand, and stood some- 
steep mountain— they found, as was not iincAnn'.on 







i 


i}e poor dint of reading to jhim a 

XOtlf ji^d^iQU of passages from a 

^llectdoii o^ Voyagei aiid travels, that his race in 
their viii^ atatS^^w^ and that the first thing 

his fkther and toother would do, whci^he was restored 
to them/.would he to make a supper of him. The 
terror this absurd assertion produced was ludicrous in 
the extreme, and n«arly ^answered the midshi|>man*8 
purpose, as the negro, in most unfilial dismay and 
horror, : hid himself in the ship, and was very near 
being left behind, as he was only discovered as the 
boat of tJie frigate about to sail pushed off. However, 
he did go to the West Indies, and his inassa never 
saw him again. Charlie and anothei*and elder cousin 
b^ame our guests for the future, and dwelt with us on 
board one of the most "celebrated of our liiie-of- battle 
ships. . ^ 

How well we can remember sitting by his side, on a 
heap of flags on the popp, and listening to the wild sea- 
tales he chose to invent for our amusement. We were 
young enough to place implicit faith* in his grave 
reports of all he had seen in tlie great deep when he 
dived — an achievement for whicli tlie boy was remark- 
abl&T-and certainly the great sea-serpent was a puny 
monster to the nondescript dragons his imagination 
pictured* Amongst some of our earliest impressions, 
received from him, was the wliimsical notion that the 
anlipodas were a race who unscrewed tlicir heads, 
and could transposo* their feet into the vacant place 
whenever the necessities of their very pc'culiar position 
jg{n^d it. Sometimes, when the solemn gloom of 
cwmgnt rested on the sea, he would lead me to the 
ship's side, and bid me listen for the bark of tlio dog- 
fish, or to the voices of the crew of the lioj/al George^ 
who, ho asserted, were not dead, but liad merely 

Sutfered a sea-chango, 

and ^vere living as mermen at the bottom of Spitbead. 

About this time ho became the hero of an incident 
which gave great promise to his boyhood. There 
was a spot upon the coast very dangerous for 
bathers, because it was full of sand-boles. The 
boy was returning from a long crab-catching expe- 
dition one evening, when the cries of a crowd of 
cliildren drew him to . this place. He found, on 
inquiry, that one of tiicir nitrnber, wdio had been 
swimming for the entertainment of the rest, seized 
by the cramp, had sunk into one of these dangerous 
holes^ Charlie well knew that to try and lielp him 
entailed great peril of life, but he did not hesitate; 
he un^essed, plunged into the sea, and, after diving 
twice, brought up the unfortunate swimmer ; but, alas ! 
too late* He was insensible, and before proper means 
could bo used for his restoration, vitality had utterly 
fled, A coroner's inquest was held, and my inidship- 
ipAii * cousin, who was of course present, received 
^plause from the coroner and jury for hts 
bravery, which might w'ell move their admiration 
wbeU; they looked on his diminutive form, and con- 
sideziedvhis age of %nly a dozen years. • 

At l^t,, after a short time served on board the guard- 
ship, he went to sea, and from his early training, and 
|he nautical prestige of^iis family, escaped most of 
. the iUs; that green hands are heirs *to in the way of 
practical jqkes* On his return from a three years’ 
blatipn,; lie.shewed his own skill in that true midship- 
men's accompUshment in several ways. 

; Oue dey hailed by Charljlo and a 

i^p^Ug; companion, and desired by them to drive very 
. ipd only to stop when theg told him. ^eligbmd 
^th prospect of $sl capital fare not likely to be 
mich employers, the driver jumped oh the 


hitii and at h ^ 

^ thaDevpn^^^^^ fa^e$, as he nad been 

' 1v milestones' flew past, and still 

* his ear ; but whit matter ?— the' 





midshipmen would pay f 
been so long shutup in a snipt 
new pleasure greatly. On ! ottt ;Myphe^^ 
block's remarkable leg scarcely carriefl him ifloye reso- 
lutely forward than the poor hack-horseVali uMyen ; 
but at last its strengtlj failed. They were 
Plymouth; and the driver jumped down and Ipoked iri 
at the window, intending to represent the impossibility; 
of further progress. To his amazement, the midshfp^ 
men had vanished. He had been'driving an empty fly ; 
tlicre was ifo one to pay the fare, or explain the object 
of that endless drive. Tlie fact was, ahnost as sooh 
as tlie poor ‘ jarvjW mounted *lii3*conclvbox, the agile 
young sailors Vxd jiimi>ed out, and patched their 
deserted carriage from a raised ground, till it dis- 
appeared ill the distance. 

We must just add, that after a little interval of 
suspense, to make the cabman believe he was cheated, 
the fly was duly and liberally paid for by the 
laughing middies. • * _ 

The English fairy Puck appears, indeed, to bybw 
tutelary genius of midshipmen. His mischief and mirth, 
kindliness and thoughtlessness, arc the very impemon- 
atifgi of these brave, manly children 8nd boys. , Tliea- 
trical representations are very popular on board 
sliip, and my cousin was an admirable actor, when in 
the vein for !lt. Fair and small as he was, he imper- 
sonated the heroines of the stage witli great efU'ct ; and 
this fact probably suggested the next joke in which he 
was an actor. An advertisement for a wife had for 
several days disgraced the national journal. One of 
his niessniatos answered it in a Indy's name, with all 
the false sentiment accordant with the subject. A 
rciily w'us re<;eived, anti a correspondence ensued, which 
afforded endless merriment to the midaliiprneii’s mess : 
the advertiser at last requested an interview', which, 
after a little coy hesitation on the lady's part, was 
granted. He was desired to go to Portsmouth, and ‘ 
stand by the lamp-post nearest to the George Hotel, 
with a red pocket-book oi>en in his han4% till a lady 
dressed in dark-blue silk should join In^be- 

dience to these instructions, a poor Cockney, attired, 
at the unknown's request, in ‘ lightish green^ top-boots 
and spurs,* took up his position in the High Street, 
and w'aited for the space of some hours at his post, 
exposed to all the street jocularity of a seaport, whilst 
the middies delightedly w^atched him from the inn 
window s. When at length they saw' him turn wearily 
away, they sent a waiter after him with a note, pur- 
porting to be fres^ the lady, who, with plausibk* excuses 
for her breach of appointment, invit^ her admirer to 
drink ^ca with her at the Quebec Jnn*at six o'clock. 
With renew’ed hope, the Cockney again obeyed ; and, 
at the timlj appointed, w'as charmed at being received 
by a very ej^igant young lady, fashionably dressed, 
and very amiable and^’Oiidesccnding in manner. She 
modestly avowed herself to be as much pleased with 
her suitor as he was with her; informed him that she 
was mistress of a handsome inclep^idpn^c, «nd that ' 
she had no relations except ‘a brotliCT or tw'o and a . 
few cousins,' to whom she was anxious to introduce 
him. The folding-doflrs of the apartment were th€!il 
thrown open, and he found himself in a moment sn,r^ 
rounded by some t\vent}%or thirty midshipmen; 
lioisterously shook hands with him, pulling hipi .front 
one to the other with fVantic warmtli of welcome* The 
l^bewildered and befooled stranger knew liot What to 
do ; he could not find words to answer their Vociferous 
greetings; and bearing him in triumph 
table, they began ^ merry series Of ^i^cutlons. ‘As 
he was evidently a man of domestic habits,' ho mpat 
like tea; and cup after cup o^the g^ding bever^ 
was forced down his tbroait, tWo or thfUe holdifig his 
arnv, whilst tlie others fed hiniV^i^ a till about 
a gallon had beeit thus iiidministefed* His lady-love ^ 
then gravely suggested that hu should allow her to 








hair and whi«£^0, 'vi^hich urere not at ail to had sailed with' an admiral undies at the pulling down; 
ler liking; and, making d lather of milk and butter, of whose flag he would have obtained bis eoUimissioii," 
iraS about to operate on him, when his loud cries for ttiouglr still 7oung; but, happwngpto be riding . 
;trelp became^audible above the midshipmen's screams with some of his messnntes in Jamaica, be yoiuuteered: ^ 
of laughter ;;.and the landlord ente^jjed the room, sum- a bet that he w/)uld leap over a cow whi<^ was lying 
moned ^assistance, and delivcret^ the unfortunate from down near them. The wager was eagerljr accept^, 
their tender attentions, and Charlie attempted the leap ; hut the cow, astonished 

Charlie had the usual thoughtlessness of sailors as at seeing a horse coming at full speed. tow^ds her, 
regards money; 8mal\ as the expenses of a midshipman rose just as ho reached the spot^ and threw his unfor- 
may reasonably be supposed to be, he contrived to tuhate steed, which, rolling over, broke his rider's leg., 
squander his abundant allowance with frollosorae libe- This accident compelled his relatives to send iiim liomu 
rality. Ho was on the Irish station at one time, and for the recovery of his health ; and the gold epaulet was . 
having a boyish lovoVor a sister oft ^urs, was desirous postponed for a time. But he had powerful interest, 

' of finding occasion for giving her a rincj to keep for his and was thought to be, in a nautical sense, a vefy 
sake; he accordingly bought a jewel of some value,* promising young man; so the promotion came at last ; 
put it in a pill-hox^ and sent it to her .by one of the and in the smart officer, kindly, hut somewhat stern in 
ship's boys who was about to return to England. It manner,^ careful of his men, and firm in duty, passed 
is to the honour of this poor lad that it reached her away for ever the merry vision of my midshipman- 
safely, though the direction on’ the lid was so small ns cousin. 

toJ)e illegible. Her surprisoaat receiving it may be : ; 

Kk%; 7 ined. It was shortly afterwards followed by an a t n' a m r r n <? sit r 

umbrella, which he had borrowed long before from m}*^ , X* -,.1 • 

.mother, and now returned from Coi'h by tlie hand of a Uxder the title of ^Another Tilt at the Crocodile, a 
Btran§;o seaman— not even one of his crew. To* the recent number of ^/owTwa/ gives an anecdote 

handle of it an elegant copy of Byron was attached by related by Mr Gosse in his Naturalist's Sojourn in 
apiece pf twine 1 The wonderful mode of conveyance Jamaica^ of a passage of arms that took place with a . 
of thew loTe-tokens amused us infinitery. But his cayman at Lyson’s estate, in St Thomas in the es<t. 
gi^^he^^iudng propensities brought him into difficmltm^^^ griovously misinformed ik to the 

andhe was puza ed, after the first and second time of ^ , , j ^ j ^ 

taxing his father’s purse and forgiveness, as to how he . ’ 

should get the admiral to accept a bill, if he drew 

one on him ; but his inventive genius was not long in writer of this paper obtained employmefll on 

devising a means to soften the paternal heart ; and Lyson’s estate in the early part of 1833, and remained 
there is a sort of imp-like unconsciousness of his upon it for a couple of years. He was personally 
mischief dmng any harm, which frees the midshipman acquainted with Downie, wlio shot the crocodile, and 
from the inconvenient scruples likely to affect mere measured the skin of the animal, which was kept 


ordinary mortals. 


in the coach-house. A coach-house, it may bo said, 


mmouS"^e dlath”^ tji?radmirS'8 rnly^on.^^^^ ''“y parentlieBi^ is rather an unusual append^ 

had 'falleik^bM the yard-arm overboard, and met bis ^ sugar- plantation. ; but the dwelling had been for- 

fate th the '^uldire of his fathers.’ So ran the elo- raeriy the residence of Sir John Taylor, Bart., and also 
queht announcement, purporting to be written by a of tlie Hon. Simon Taylor, whose tombs stand side by 
young brother-officer, wlio spoke in rapturous terms of side, under a spreading tamarind-tree, near the works, 
the deceased, praising liim for every virtue and accom- The skin, when measured, was just eight feet in 
pUshment under the sun. fhe poor father s agony length, instead of eighteen ! Downie held the situation 
.may be conceived. Whi st it was at its height, the ^ ^ carpenter *011 the estate, having likewise 

call on his purse came, dated previously to the fatal . ^ , J , . V 

tidings; it was of course readily answered. By the “ '"’“'I Btcam-engine used for driving the 

next post came an afi!ectionate letter from the supposed niill which cruslied the sugar-cane. When the al^gator 
dead, exj^essing his anxiety lest liis fa4her should liave was shot, he was, as is customary with those animals, 

I been pained by tfie hoax ‘some fellow’ had put into lying on the bank basking in the sun, in a ftate of- 
the paper; though, he added, ‘ it was agrccabkato see semi- somnolency. Downie stole up to him, and dis- 


what a good opinion people entertained of him,’ &c. (.}iarged his gun with such effect into his body that 
Jnhw reptare at finding his son St Uliv ng,'the^^ he was almost at once put hors do embat, aod 
hearted oW ofilcer never even mentioned /he bill to his . , , , . , ,, . , . , . , . 

fr«m t.h«t ,Urr. W« n«,d Varc«lv rendered unable to reach tlie water, which was wirtiw 


hopeful heir from that day. W© need scarcely say, 
tliat the high opinion expressed in print of rny midship- 


a/» few 3 'urd 8 of him, and where his iiutiJLdt told 


man cousin's many perfections, was but the ei^jression he w'oiild be comparatively safe. In a dyii||kg 

of his (hvn<;p^ vote sentiments. One can fancy the state, and hardly able to move, some of the negroM 
wicked glitter^f his eye as lie read it, and how he crowded upon him, until Downie , *10 mercy, s^tit a 


hummed the old sea-favourite, Jack Robinson^ as he laid 
down the paper — • 

Somebody told roe that somebody'd read 
I lu some newspaper as llbw you was dead. 

V * I an’t been dead at all/ says Jiick* Robinson, 


shot through his head, which finished him. The feat 
of David Brown the Africg.n walnman is merfdy a 
myth. r 

During the time the writer was on the estate, another 
cayman wai# killed in the same place, by Ik)wiii6’8 :Siie*^ v 



TWb was nearly the last of his pranks ; for the period^ cessor, John Davidson Boss. The pond is formed-by 
his passing from the chrysalis of the midshipmen’s an insigipficant streamlet, which, after runnipA Fk^t 
to the Kun-ro^ had nearly amved. Hen^orth the works (sugar and rum manufeettoy) of the 

s : ■« 

I; IpafcflrfW a U^tenavt, the caricatures he d«w of “’ 7 - 

I *(i.i^Wi>er8«ere more striking for ability than his “» «\i“k, tim bed of wUi^ 


for time his promotion was delayed by scooped 6 fut by the Ibemepdoua tomnts 

which, perhaps, mig^t be . ing to the sea in the rainy seai^^^;|wid whi^ 
viMM ittie *gr^ crash’ of his boyish exploite. -He 1 hours, subside as sudd^ly as tliejidse.^ A 
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of a ftw yarda in breadth, firhieh Annot be permanently after the animal, and ascertafft itlie state of affairs. Hiai 
remored, beoause oonatantly accumulating, divides it offer was laughed at as a piece of braggadocio, which 
fr&m the seih. causes it to stagnate, and makes it a appeared to irritate the man, and at length nothing we 
Jfartile lource of fewr. When Oo^nie shot the cayman, “uld urge was able to restriun him. Btsmaing ready, 
the banka fringed with wood, arhidi was after- of 

..*«*,* ..a .a,™ ^ 

along the shoroi frqpj the mouth of the pond jjovrn to the water feet-downwards without success. After 
the wb^rf of the estate. * another trial or twu he at lust sung out that he had 

V In tlW' spring of 1833, when all hands were busy found him, and that he Jay perfectly slill, and appa- 5 
taking off the crop, the harvest commencing in January rently dead. A rope was then thrown to the negro, 

I and ending in July or August, the alarm was ono day which he diyed, and maUng it fast round the 

giveii that another alligator was in the pond, and had ”, of the caysnan, we dragjred him in triumph 

ir. +!.« ashore. He w|is about the same length as the one 

Cjiased TO oid neg^watchman in the vicinity. Tins previ„usiy kill^ by Downie, but a much thicker and 
occurred twice ; and although we all laughed at the old ,, wavier animal. On opening him, nothing but the 
, man’s alarm— being pretty sure that it wa.s not the remains of a few crabs, and some coarse gravel of 
negro, but two or three small dogs that followed him, small stones, swallowed probably to assist digestion, 
the animal was after — yet it set us all on the gui vive^ was found in tlie stomabh. 

and for many days the pond was closely watched by The most mysterious thing iu this affair, and ^at 
both black and white: but without result. The dwell- to our satisfaction, MrntuSmr 

ing-honae of the white people was situated on a hill cayiuTOs got into the pond. It is, or was tSen, a • 

nearly half a mile off, but commTOd.ng a full view of fivc-and-twenty or Miirty fee? -S, 

tlie works, pond, and adjacent cane-fields. In crop- „,ore like n black, dirty canal, thickened with coal-^ 
time, however, all the bucknis engaged on the estate, dust, than anything else. There is no other swamp 
except tho overa^r and medico, took up their tempor- or harbour ‘for alligators witlnn many miles, and, 
ary abode in a house close to the works, and between from the nature of the country, it seems irjipossible 
these and the pond. One Sunday, when labour had could have travelled overland to reach it. The 

ceased, and all was quiet, tho carpenter, who felt rest- probability, then, is that they must have arrived by 
, t i. xi iM • 1 X xi sea, led instinct along the coast from the mouth of 

uneasy about the crocodile rema.ned at the 

works, under pretence of a slight indisposition, whilst alligators, and where the late Lord Keane of Ghuznee, 
the others, numbering four or five, rode up to dine with then only Sir John Keane, Commander of the Forces, 
the overseer. About two o’clock, when dinner was and Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica — Tom Cringle’s 
just over, the overseer sat down in the piazssH in front Sir Jeremy Mayo— used to angle for them, baiting hia 
of the house ; the rest, preparatory to mounting, were hook with a live sucking-pig. But it is very question- 
lounging about their temporarily deserted apartments. ableVhether an alligator at sail approaching to eighteen ! 
Suddenly a negro boy, employed as a servant about the feet in length was, ever killed in Jamaica, and quite 
house, ahouted out that Massa Iloss had fired I In- certain that such creatures rarely, if attack a 
Btantly there was a rush for muskets, and a ramming human being. The only instance the wriMi evei^eafd 
down of cartridges— every white man, from sixteen to of, and for the truth of which he does not vouch, wa« 

aivfv Ivoirtrr lialvln 'f/\ aaV.vr.M fn 'fVin miltlin nvirl ...I..:...- _ : x- V. ! 


9 affair, and j^at 
action, waySww 
is, or w'as then, a / 


sixty, being liable to serve in the militia, and obliged to 
keep his arms and foiir-and- twenty rounds of ball- 
cartridge always beside him. Then there was another 


of one seizing . a negro one morning going to his work 
before clayliglit along the hanks of Plantain Garden 
River. But even in this case, it was believed the poor 


tush to the stable, and a saddling of steeds ; but before brute laboured under a mistake; that the negro having 
we could possibly get mounted, a second shout arose, inadvertently got betw^een him and the river, the 
♦Mjtfta Ross fire agen.’ Carrying our muskets in one alligator thought there was a design against him, and 
hand, 'down wo rattled as hard ns we could urge our in self-defence rushed at the man, striking him down 
Bteeda, but before our arrival the deed bad been done, with bis tail, i]i;id then finding him an easy purchase, 
Afrai^that the brute might really do some mischief, picking htm up again to entertain hiVamily and friends 
I^sshad quietly determined to destroy him; and loading with gj the river. , • 

his musket, and pocketing a few cartridges, be walked But if alligators in Jamaica do not molest mankind, 
dojvn to the wharf, and crept silently up through they are \uilty of great wickedness to ducks, pigs, 

; the grove' of cocoa-nut trees until he came to the and such sigall deer, when opportunity selves. One 
pnd, which he narrowly scrutinised from the point of them used to be, a complete pest on the Hague 
/he ha^ i^eached. Nothing met his eye except the estate in Trelawney, coming out of and retreating 
trunks: of the fallen trees lying in the fat, black mud into Martha Brae River; and*tjo cunning was he that 


b^k~^hiB enemy was before liim! Instantly, and a lagoon into tlie se*, across the public road betwuou j 
yUuout reflecting on the probable consequence of a Runaway Bay and Dry Harbour, in the parish of St 
miss, the gun rose to his riioulder,*the contents were Ann, A slave named teeter Williams, belonging tb 
poured into the body of the alligator, mid with one Cardiff Hall Plantation, was the hero of this: exploR. 

, desperate ^und the wounded brute dasned into the He w as employed as a fislierman, and when ho fell in 
w^r. There be remained swimming about nn tbel with the crocodile, he had ‘the grains'^— a five-pronged 
surface, apparently stupified, until ^ss h^d time to harpoon— in his hand. Without a momenPs hesitation, 
a more leisurely aim this time, the he flung the instrument at the animal, spiking him fWr 
:^let.: ^ near the eye, and the anim|l quidlly and deep in^the* throat, where the hfirh^ held. The 
ke could i.ot be certain, wounded reptile vvas anxious t» liK9 off, but WUliains 
Wieu ^ tiepoes, had been promptly passed the line attached toijho hajmoon round 

Sttr^ted. to^ the spot by the firin|, were debating the a tree, and let him flounder on, keepiitMut of hU reacli 
* hlafibsmith^by trade, until he was exlvausted, when he gWhim the eewp 
with the most aston^ In this instance, J^wever, the caymiui was a 

w“W^»^l^t:iaiHi.;^eyerii.beheld-TVolmifeee!NJd to ■ :,v . 
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It is sui 7 >ri 8 !nsr to contemplate Ui6. aj^egate ftmoniit 
of sraali sayings after a fevr years. , Supposing a yodUi 
enfers a 8arini«-banic at the a^ of fourteen, and deposits, 
at an average# weekly, for sevoii year^i or until he arrives 
at ix^jority, he has Uken a goodly f^um at command, and 
is prepaaed to begin business in an independent and 
respectable manner. 


Puldncr 

W«^ 

Amount 
pt'F Bulf-yrar. 

PcfT Year. 

In Seven Tean. 

• 

•. d. 

• « «. d. 

£ 0. d. • 

£ f. d. 

10 

,1 (5 % 

2 12 0 

18 4 0 

1 1 

18 2 

2 18 4 

19 14 4 

1 2 

■ «1 10 4 

8 0 8 

« 21 4 8 

18 

1 12 (i 

8 8 0 

22 15 0 

1 4 

1 14 8 

3 <J 4 

24 6 4 

1 5 

1 ]fi 10 

3 13 8 

25 13 8 

1 C 

1 10 0 

3 18 0 

27 6 0 

2 0 

2 12 0 

5 4 0 

36 8 0 


' It must be understood that the above calculations have 
n<^tonection with the interest paid on the capital ; that 
olTiSKf will amount to a considerable sum in the course 
of sex^pn years, and if added duly to the .stock or principal, 
the remits will bo /ar more favourable than here stated. 
There isj perhaps, no institution better calculated for p1‘o- 
moting habits of Industry and economy among depositors 
than the savings-bank. Labour is tlie poor ujan’s riches — 
the only commodity wliich he has in his power to give in 
exqhangeHor the necessaries and comforts of life. How- 
ever, it signifies hut little what may be gained by industry, 
if a prudent economy is disregarded in the expenditure. 
Although a labourer may earn as much in a week as 
might suffice for maintaining him for a fortnight, yet if the 
aurplusage is recklessly thrown away or misspent, he is 
peeling the better; but if il is invested in the .savinip-bank, 
itis wot only ready on any emergency, but it is incrcas- 
ftig by interest. Much that is heedlessly ami needlessly 
dissipated, might tlius be saved, and rendered available in 
after-life, when the value of money is better unders^iood. 
When the labourer has wisely established a connection 
with the aav^i^Kbank, he naturally feels an honest pride 
ai'ising in hjjtiV.fnind at having achieved a conquest or 
triumph over prodigality and weardlessncsa, and in' mani- 
festing a greater degree of prudence and forethought than 
many of his heedless companions, who arc running riot in 
their wages, or, it may be, applying them to purposes which 
liave a tendency to sink them deeper in vice and degra- 
dation. He feels, too, a cheering anticipation of the 
future, as he is gathering a store which w'ill be available 
fbr the exigencies of after-years — perhaps laying the 
foundation of a fortune for himself and his posterity, IJc 
als6 begins to feel an honest pride in his*?»ocial, elevation. 
Aseending in. thfaifioral scale, he has now an honourable 
place and slatus in society, for, to use a somewhat iltered 
expression of our great national bard, he can-go to the 
*bank, and densely clerk his cash-account.* lie is now 
admitted irite a higher companionship, and iimiliariscd to 
nobler sentiment and more exemplary conduct. By and 
by* men of influence take notice of him. Patronage is 
egtended^ because they see ho is deserving, and pill not 
Shame thdft' fstyopr.. He prospers in tlm world; and when 
ap honourable 5^ cheerful old ago arrives, refers with 
libnest self-complacency to the humble seeds which io 
youth he deposited in the savingstbank, and which ulti- 
. luately sprung up and ripened to a fair and abundant 
. harvest.— Prise on by James Pris^Uy 

JDcn Cupar: 1856, 

1. XBW COSTtTMB TOB THB LADIES. 


' J, 'I ■- A •' Jf't'C T.TJ 

Wncir jnk^K hair parted 4ti W aw^ ;)|{did hrov« 
And quiet eyes, in whjich a happy light* S ; 

Seems break^g upward frpm her swSHfeg^h^lits, 
She sits— her cheek upon the idle hand, . ! ; ; 
Prom which the light embroidery has dront. 

Sojjpe pleasant memory, like a rt;^, iB laid > 

Within her breast. Ah I easy now t(vsee 
' What day-dream floats before her gaze enrapti 
Lovk hath hung up his incense-burning lamp , ' 
W^ithin her Imart, and through each chamber sends 
Warmth and sweet fragrance ; by the spell unloi^ked, 
The deep soul,,springs of tendem*ess and trust 
Gush forth, triumphant ; at the fountain-heqd 
Fair Hope and Peace sit smiling, so the waves 
Whisper soft music to her charmed heart, 
f 

Sweet dreamer ! it were hard to weaken faith 

So innocent as thine — yet thou beware 

Lest those fair waters to thy taste should bring, 

Like waves of Marali, bitterness and pain I 

Oh ! many a flower which, nursed by Hope and LbVo, 

Bloomed in delightful fragrance, soon has died, 

And left a scent at which the sufTering heart 
Turns fiiint, as at the deadly upas* breath, • 

That good, rare treasure — a true woman *s heart — , 
Lot it not be in vaiii or lightly givqp ! 

Choose thou a soul in whom thine dWn can tnfst, 

A manly, tender, and devoted heart, 

Well proved by reason ere endowed by love- — 

So shall thy day-dream no vain vision be, 

Nor the bright colours of its tissue fade ^ 

Beneath the breath of disenchanting yemrs. 

M. A. B. 


sale of a part V the library of a weU-knowxi local eollaoteh 
1 ^ catalogue of the side is before roe, and tim 

^ y described; ‘Lot 10.— A most curious and .unUljie^A 
he gi^dually mcreastug^)^^ It consists of ' » i_ , 

dress, resembling in cut a man’s sack-coat, 
i buttoned m front, and reaebing t feiTinches below 
a ^ of pj«italets adorning tlie ankles, and a 
aet damitUy* on the head— ^being* in fact, a 
" ' costume. The ladies are thus 

' a sopembundant load of petticoats, and ^he^. 
iifajre^feeed ^ frora paying for more than two4hfrda^ 


PKESEttVATION OE BOOKS. 

Much harm is done to leather from the want of venti- 
lation; books require use and air, as may be seen by the 
condition of the bindings in many large libraries where 
there arc no readers^ or where there are readers and but 
little air. The libi‘;iry of the Athenfciiln was affected so 
seriously some years since from this latter cause (gas and 
heat), that the backs of calt-bindings fell away, and the 
leather crumbled upon touching. The library ought to 
have the same attention as the green-house; light, air,. and 
equal moisture ought to be imparted to the leaves in ..€^1^1? 
case. Light witliout injury to colour, moisture .XfMOUt 
mildew, and air without soot, are as necessary tW^the 
librarian’s as to the gardener’s charge.— and Queries^ 

A EAVOUEABLE STATUTE FOR THE K3SaKO| 

There is a statute in Indiana that prevents the testimony 
of a negro from being received in the courts. This dis^ 
ability just now gives the negroes the monopoly Qf/ljie 
carrying-trade in liquor in that state. As tnev cammi; 
be made witnesses, the liquor-dealers are not afraid to tett 
to*them, and they are very generally employed tli 
the exchange between the seller and consumer Of tka 
prohibited article. — i?ur/»np/oR (Vermoni) Sentinai*, 

HUMAN LEATHER. 

A portion of the skin of a murderer nam^ Cbu^Jes 
Smith, who was executed at Newcastle-on-Tyne, feet Si 
lfil7, underwent the process of tanning, and a pleCe 6f it 
was sold so recently as May 1655^ This oooufred At tba 


being the |farticu1ars of the Trial and Executioili ^oj 
Styitli, who was hanged at Newcastle for 
a piece of his skin tannad into leader for 
Notes and Queries* 


I 


IMnted one PaWlihed ’by W. 
noflter Bow, Lovnow, and 890 
•old by Jamas FaAsSii, U ■'* 
' Bookfmere: . .^ ■ 
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MAJOR TRUEFITT ON THE sAoRTT 

family: 

i The Sliortts are among my moat agreeable friends— 

' Aec^dedly mcepeoph, to use a modern Anglicism which 
seems designed to include all the social properties that 
any one desires in hi s friends. They are extremely 
good-natured, perfectly undesigning and unselfish, 
have much cleverness hnd intelligence, no gliimiiess 
Von the contrailj', a great deal of pleasantry. They 
have, Tiowevcr, one general peculiarity which some 
’ might consider as rather a drawback from their clia- 
j jacter; this is a tendency to inadvertency. They 
arf'liU of them extremely apt to overlook facts and 
eirepmstances obvious to other people, to he unin- 
ibi^eil upon small but essential points, and to get 
: accordingly into scrapes from which a little i^nowlcdgc j 
or sharpness might havo saved them. A dear, inno- : 
! cen^ thoughtless, ungossJping, happy-lo-see-everyhody 
sort of family they arc, iiw troubles every day about 
Oiie thing or another, thrown into utter dismay once 
A veek, and yet*' somehmv never much deranged in 
, Ipplr cotirse, and, abova all things, never corrected. 

^ Shortt himself arefionie- 

■ timel of A serious nature. His wife or one of liis 
^ daughters tells him of her intentions as to new stairs 
; Oarpgts or new dresses for balls, and lie, lost in reverie 
j at hadnient, knows nothing of it till tlio account is 
i preiepted ! Regret and remonstrance are vain. lie is 
' Always assured that he was duly informed beforehand, 

;! and thAt, if he did not ' take it in,’ it was his own fault 
f reason tells him is very true : so what can he 

? ’ IV only remains that ho pay. Of course, the 
\i |FOOr manii liable to have his weakness taken advant- 

1a ofi '^)Ut, to do the female members of his family 
oefl believe they never tell him of any conauUatibn 
AKv Slieh m which has not really taken place. 
The truth isj they have not the dexterity required to 
pmetlte any sort bf deception. • 

I of t-ho household are 

; j by Mrs Shortt, 

as meals 

^ regarding the children, there 

^ .be ciUled the ■ occasional 

! To' 

I and everythipff., in'' its 

real^ li^a'' 

' ' ; .it jS' qui^'.beyondv 

' Shdrtt.s! . You nerer..'. cant'see'' 

. : of.-lJie:'Shr«bbc!y,. 


the addresses of friends wore too great an effort at 
order. Accordingly, after a letter is written, it is 
often retained a few days for want of tho correct 
superscription, or, if addressed by memory, ten 
it comes back in three weeks from the DGad^ettp? ‘ * 
Office. Even when possessed of a qorrect addre^, IjiA : 
Slmrtts are very apt to transcribe it amiss, 'or with 
some serious omission. Tlierefore, when they invite a 
large party, »there is always a deduction of about fifteen 
per cent, for persons who have not got their cards, ot 
not got them in time. As the family are tno innocent 
to iiave the least conception of a need for secrecy, they 
allow tlicir letters to lie on tables, on chimney-piece*, 
or in open drawers, wliere their servants may read 
them if they choose: but the probability is that, from 
the very absence of all appearance of reserve, no (me 
ever feels any curiosity about them, or thinks q|^ ? 
peeping into them. 

Ofie of the greatest vexations the Shortts are liabie ; 
to, is that of meeting friends whom they have not * 
seen or lieard of for some time, and the^ij^aking the 
most dismal mistakes about them— ilstfif 
pronouns about the last baby wdien they should iiayq! 
used the feminine, adverting to a member of the family. 

‘ whoso name is never heard,’ or proving utterly ignort 
ant of some severe illness which lately befell the 
head of the house. People are extremely apt to b6 
ollended when you do not know liovv ill they liayo 
been. You will hear tliem say, in quite an angry tone; 

* Did you not k^ow 1 have had a seyago cold for three . 
weeks?’ — as if it argued you th^.^gnost unfeeling 
monster on earth. Oddly enough, 'the troubles of tlib 
Shortts onsthese point.s are not from want of an an^dety, 
on the subject. Indeed, they are rather nervous ubo^t. 
the family nistory oi^ their friends. One will som^. ; 
times bb heard trying to put the rest oil their gwdiV 
*Now, liet me tell you, and do all listen to what 
to say— I have met Mrs Thomson^ a||J,<i!i€raayV^^i^^ 
will call Boon. Her youngest child has had the 
she has a son hom# from sea just no^ andj'l^ 
Thpmson has been rather poorly all the 
sure, too, to remember t)%t Rubina is enga^\to 
Spriggs. I believe her married sister’s l&by ! 

Ihis first two teeth; perhaps you may/Vb; lidldi*^ 
^forget that fact with impunity ; built 
"better if you can remember- it;- - 
.your’memori|i Thom9Qn*B'''l^'^:d<^i^''<'aiid'’^^ 

■ The good. 


'of it, and. pi^bably /forget 

-'..As lo;ng.:..a| the ■.■ Shor'ito'.-jgd:. aJ6^|ag. jn .! : 

•groyvoi ■ of /Iffe,- 
about- anythinf 


maVe: ex&etHi^ly'.bad traveU^r«-^i,l]»' 
prevlsioxi, punctuality, and tlieer 
of too much for them. Never 

;||iiiiv$ng, a ;^HfUhav month) they are 

' ^jtremely a^^^ come ai a wrong ti^^ie for the train ; 
or, faiJihg to commence packiogi soon enougli) they 
very ofteivdonot appear on the platform, or, if it is a 
steamer, oh the quay, till within a half-minute of being 
too late. Always, there is a liurry-skurry— a rash 
|>lapging herei, a desperate and dsiigerous leap there. 
Half their servants, uninformed beforehand of the 
stgtipn they were to qome to, appear at a wrong one, 
and are thrown *tOQ late. The lastftime the family 
wenli to a certain watering-place, thet. steamer was 
moving away from the quay as they came up. They 
iTi^e just able to jump in, and have a baby shot 
aAer them, like a bundle, when off they were, leaving 
thO infant’s nurse and another ^servant behind. The 
Ijiaby stood the projection of its person without com- 
ineirh*^ but complained a good deal at night of tlie 
sep^lion from the nurse, who, for lier part, was not 
1^8 dUtressed. It may be said tliat the migrations of 
the STiqrtts are nol^so much of the nature of a journey 
88 a ffiglrt. It generally takes a week before the whede 
family and whole baggage get reunited. After all, they 
ngver meet any serious losses or disasters; ^ind accord- 
ingly they can tell stories of their various ‘flights* with 
Acertain gusto that makes you laugh at them. One 
of, their beat relates chiefly to tlie adventures of a 
deserted Inundry-wornan, who, being as heedless as 
any of the family — and, somehow, they liave a luck in 
failing in with witless people — was utterly unable to 
tall where she was going, or ought to have been going, 
and renisined in a bewildered state on the hands of a 
raiiwfly station-master, equally bewildered, for nearly | 
a day, when by mere chance somebotiy was able to tell | 
l 3 er what place the family were bound for, and sent, her { 
on her way rejoicing. Jack, the wag of the set, has I 
since then proposed that always before a journey, the 
diildrfn and servants should be labelled in the same 
ipanner as the luggage, so tliat in the event, only too 
probablOi of being left behind, thc^ may be duly 
forwarded. 

They have a great number of miscellaneous etounkries, 
'Bxpecting a visit from an author, they will lay one of 
liiS vbooks on the drawing-room table by w'ay of com- 
pliment, but fail to observe that its leaves are uncut, 
iso that they only make the poor man aware of the 
negleqt with which his writings are treated. Having 
aigpneral notion of«the benefits of breM«hing pure air 
at .m they their windows immediately on 

leaving bedrooms in the morning, and keep<n,hem 
carefully open all day, that the room may tpke in as 
much of tlie fresh element as possible— get, as it wx*re, 
saturated gnd charged with fresh air — as to last 
them over the night, when of bourse, for comfort’s 
saike, the apartment must be kept close. That there 
sbottld bejnore use in an open chink at night than in 
the whole apace during the day, would never 

occur to the Sbortt family. Every now and’ then, Mr 
and Mr« Sliortt are found making a mistake as to the 
day of an apitointment, and going a week too soon, 
Irhen of course they are shewn in their full dress into 
the company of a host and fiostess lounging in easy 
atyle over a book, altogether unconscious of coming 
; e^pany. Scarcely a day passes when the servant, 
#5^ regularly goes with letters to the Post-officje, is 
second with some additional epistles 
waatters^of iqipor tance not remem berf^ before. In 
of mind, they make many mistakes 
of aftociation of ideas. Thus, speak- 
[lliif called Latimer, they would be 

■;'®l®btion Craumer, instead — instead of 
.would particularise !E'ietcber^refertsng''' 
be .fully as' likely : to^cij:e 
< . ■ -nj.ttst;- ' 'httv© . been . a .. near .■ relation. , ■ of 


my friendai of is t<^ 

man for disbelieving a stofy | he had ■ .of ae^ing' 

anchovies growing on trees^ when sonw 

of the capers cut by the wounded antaigonist, brought 

him in mind that ;it was capers, loot knehovies^ he Ua^ 

seen in that situation. 

A really pleasant kindly family are the Shortlti^not 
very serious, I must own, about anytliing, and ckTtwnly 
to be little depended upon for a correct stoi^y, or for an 
appointment; but always willing to oblige, and eager; 
to enlarge the joys and diminish the sorrows of their 
fellow-creatures. I sometimes fear they are top. little 
concerned about the more solemn class of things. They 
seem scarcely to h^ve the solidity to give such matters 
a right consideration. But one sees all this to b<^ 
connected w'itli an innocence of character, that Is 
difficult te imagine how they are ever to suffer for 
except as they now suffer in their persons and material 
interests. Perhaps the reader will remember a remark 
about Fontaine by his housekeeper. It well applies; 
to the Shortts. 


HISTORY IN FIGURES. 

A VERY remarkable document — that is to say, iimn- 
viting in appearance, for it consists almost entirely 
of flgurcs, but most valuable in the facts which; 
may be educed from it — has just been issued* fronqi 
the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, 
It is termed a Statistical Abstract for ike United" 
Kingdom in each of the Last Fifteen YearSy from ISjUl-.-i 
to iBo5; and, studied in connection with the events 
of the period, it will enable the statesman to eduow 
maxims of political wisdom far beyond 'those of party, 
and the student of history, data more valuable thaik 
those of college professors. ^Let, for instance, eitiier 
student or politician compare the prices and sales of 
wlieat in any given year with the numlx)r of paupers-^ 
the times of national distress with the payments into 
and out of savings-banks, and the list of bankrupts; 
or times of peace and war with taxes repealed and taxes 
imposed, and he will see that the history of England 
may be written as legibly in figures as in the rounded 
periods of a Hume or a Macaulay. 

Leaving our readers to extract tlie moral for them* 
selves, we proceed to state the broad facts conveyed 
in the figures of tlie A6s<7'ac<. 

We begin with the income of the nation, '^nd 
tlie sources whence it is derived. In 1841, it waa 
forty -eight millions; in the next year, it fell » 
million ; and for the following ten years, it ranged 
between fifty-one and a half millions and fiflty^four 
millions. In 1853, it was half a million more; aiid. 
in the two last years, owing to extra taxes Imposed' 
on account of tlie late war, it rose, first to nearly 
fifty-seven millions, and then, to sixty- three and, a hpf 
millions.' We may at once state, that, in doaliiijg wi&i 
these figures, we prefer quoting in round ntmhw^ 
and not teasing our readers with the odd unite^ 
hundreds, and thousands, which, though soinb 
moment in our own concerns, are moreVirldk# 
in the acccunts of a nation. In nine of 'the yeai^:. 
j there was a surplus of revenue; in the remaining sue 
1 —namely, in 1841 and 1842, ill 1847 afid' 1848,. aad 
in the two Igst years— there was a deficiency. ■ Qwfc 
[^wars in China and Afghanistan will explain tl^' 
and our war witli Russia the last ; and the IrisK f^ibib: 
and the general distress will su£dcienUy 
th^ deficiency in 1847 and 1848, even if thr ^ 
ances at Che Cape ancbtlie ww vtitb 
nothing to do with it. 

These flftyt' . odd . ^millions' 
custonis-d^tiee,,.. whilh '.hay© -.Btood.''' 

; during the whole, period,. at 
I .The Excise .'has \d,clded;.'ffo&''tapelvif:,:apd;:^^^^^^ 

|(to upwards. of 




CHAMBERS’S JOTTRUTAL 


notwtoidtaiKfing the great reductions made on con- 
veyances, bills, and receipts, we get nearly as much now 
as in 16411 • This may be roundly stated at seven 
millions. General taxes haA^ declined from four and 
a half millions, in 1845, to barely* three millions in 
1655; but then the propcrly-tnx, instead of yielding 
tire millions, as in the first year of its operation, now 
yields nearly fourteen.* The Post-office liasf nearly 
trebled its *re&ipts, which were upwards of a million 
.in I860 against L 450,000 in 1841. We get a small 
T atinual sura from duties on pensions and offices, and 
a very irregular income from ‘small bronchos and 
hereditary revenue,' which have y\j?lded as much as 
half a million, and as little ns L.6000. From the ‘ sur- 
plus fees of regulated offices,' vtq received, one year, 
L.200,000, and in another not a fourth of tliat amount. 
The crown-lands have returned L.77,000 intone >ear, 
and Xj. 420,000 in another; and by tlie sale of old stoics, 
appropriation of unclaimed dividends, and imprest 
moneys, we liave at one time got a sum approaching a 
million and a half, and at anotlier wo have not lealised 
an eighth of that amount. These arc the severil 
branches of the nation's income. How do we spend it? 

First, tliero is our debt, which, nationally, is (piito 
a distinction, for no other nation can boist such a 
saddle. It stands now at 71)3 niillions, and runs away 
with more than half our income -from tweiity-sovt n 
to twcTlly-eight millions— in tlio sh ipe of interest and 
managemcMit. The state of indebtednesH is not felt to 
ho partieularly agreeable to iiidn idiials, yet there are 
Iflsat jvanting pliilosophors wlio hold that tiie nation il 
debt of a country is one of its nio*<t useful institutions. 
They remind us tliat the history of nations shews that 
the seeds of decay geniunate quickly in tlie hotbeds 
Of luxury and wealth ; that nariow circ|imstance8 
induce habits of economy in individuals, and save 
nations from falling into w'ar. How singularly thi'’* 
last argument has been refpted, the events of the last 
throe years testify ; and even the appeal sometimes 
made on behalf of amiable spinstcis who have i pious 
horror of railway-sliares, and won't alw’ays t^u^l tlie 
law}'ers with their little savings, sc.ireel} aflinns the 
propriety of a funded debt. However, it will be good 
time to discuss these questions some generations later. 
At present, we have a tolerably handsome national 
debt, and we eannot oxiveet to be rid of it in a hurry. 
If we can draw any consolation from it, that will ho 
derived fiom tlie fact that it cost us Uss last jear for 
interest and management than it cost in any of the 
fourteem preceding }eiir« The ikkI sulqict of ix- 
penditlUre is what is termed the Ctvil List. This- - 
which was last settled by the set ond act ot p'lrlninent 
passed after her presmt most gracious Majesty came 
to the throne at L.085,O()() a year — lias usualh 
amounted to between L.390,00() and L 40i),(Ki0 
Annuiaics and pensions have cost ns fiom L (120,(2)0 
(In 1841) down to 310,000 (in 1855); snlaiic^ and 
allowances from L.284,()00 to p^ist jeur) L.100,000. 
Blptomatic salai^es and jicnsions appear to liave 
letilcd at about L.l 50,000 a je4ir; and the expense 
of courts of justice has suddenly sunk from above a 
million (in 1853), to less than half that amount (in 
1855)4 JJext to tho interest of thu* national debt, our 
heaviest payment is for our army. Lae.t joar, it cost 
IIS nearly twenty millions; tlio jear before, eight 
millions;; and in 1842 and 1843, tho luw^est jenr outi 
of .the fifteen, but six millions. Our navy cost last 
y W nearly as much as the other brancli of the service ; 
Upon the average of years, rather more, 'tthe 
the maUnd •of wnr^cost la t yciir nearly 
ten iMiUjfns; its aAfage for the prior years being 
nWt two and a hall millions. '|lio civul service cost 
last y«a^ upwards of six and a half miUiotfs, but has 
uhder three milUons. 

tke most Interesting, yet most unsatisfactory 
Of ^gfUree in the AhstraH, is that relating tc^ 


taxes repealed, reduced, or imposed. Ko other data 
than these figures, and the total amount of the revenue, 
would be required to ascertain the condition of tho 
nation. But it unfortunately happens that the com* 
pilors have not t^ftought it necessary ttf specify those 
taxes whicli, in spitl of reduction, imve presented an 
agtrrcg.ite average return. Tima wc look iit vain, in 
1842, 18 1C, 1S47, and 1818, for the history of the repeal 
of the corn-law b. Jn 1847, oAing to the distress of 
the conntjy, the duties upon foreign corn were entirely 
Biisponded, and not even the present nominal duty of 
one shilling perJIjuarter wAs levied. * In that year 
there was a loss to the revenue, in the suspension of 
llicse duties, of L-700,()00, yet no meiifion of any 8U(*h 
figures IS to be found under the head of * duties ro|>ealed 
or redin*ed.* 'Iheie la no year within the period named 
in winch some duty was not reduced or taken off; 
but, on the other siik*, although jears have passed 
without tlie imposition of fresh taxi'S, the period was 
begun and closed witli n large addition in the 
of the income-tax, whicli, estiiiiati'd in 1842 (ft five« 
millions, was increased 111 1851 hy moie than six and 
a half millions, and by two millions more Iasi year. 
Wb put L.240,000 on Trisli spiiits 111 1M2, And next 
year took it off again. We look L.2,300,00() off sugar 
in 1S4.5, and sundry little sums in nearly every 
following 3 car till 1854, when nearly half a million 
was put on again, and tiiat was followed by more than 
aiiwtlier million of rciiiiposed duties Inst year. In 
and 1854 we took nenily two niillions off tea, 
and in 1855 put neaiiv’^ half of it on again. In 1851, 
we exclittiiged a w indow-diitv' of nearly two millions 
lor a house-diitj' of L.CO0,000; and in IB.’iJl, having 
taken some L 300,000 off stamps, we laid two millions 
on that department m the shape of succession duties, 
hy w'hich the iiihentars of landed estates are put on 
the ssaino footing as those wlio receive cash-legacies, 
and arc ni.ide to lender to their alma /nafrr— their 
connliy — an offering on their acccasion to wealth. 

Passing on to the articles wo import, we flniksome 
cuiiotis items. Wo can take five millions of quarters 
of wheat, although hist ^ear we got but little more 
tliaii bilf that quaiilit.v. Oor cofleo is reckoned by 
tens ot niillions of pounds, and we take more than a 
hundred million eggs willi it. Gur consumption of tea 
h.H gradually swelled fioin under forty million pounds 
111 1811, to eiuhty-three million pounds in 1855. We 
are monliiiately fond of spices, eoiihiiming pepper bj'' 
millions of pounds, and even indulging in about 
b00,0t)0 ])ouiids of cafesia lignea, a f\jHce not generally 
known, but closely allied to cinmunonl We filled .the 
natiol^al pijie last } ear with tliirtj-seven iniliion pounds 
of tobac((^ to sa> nothing of cigirs and tobacco maim- 
lictuicd; and we aci'uiiipanied riic indulgence with 
ciglit and .ifliiilf million gallons of rum, nearly two 
luilljon gallons of hnuidv, 200,000 gillons of Geneva, 
and nine million gallons of wine. The value of iho 
article# impoi ted 111 1851 was Ij.l52,5^O0jP, and of 
those of 1855 nearlj" L.144,0()0,000.^ 

And wdiere do we get all these things from ? Whorei 
above all, do we gei our bread from? Taking Ute 
fifteen jiars’ impoits from the various countries, we 
find they stand in the foUowing order of importance as 
corn-exporters to us:--^. Prussia; 2. Kussia, south 
poits; 3. France; 4. United States; 5. Egypt; 
0. Denmark and the Duchies; 7. Tlie Hanse towns; 
8. Italian stales; 0. Germany; 10. Bussla, north ports^ 
U. llolland; 12. Turkey; 13. Wallach&a and Moldavia; 
H. Spam. iWiii^ order was of coum ffislurbed 
year, when we were without oor||-iraportB from RnsiUk 
PruRbia still inanitHined the lead, and was followed 
hy Egypt, then by Denmark, *the tfni^ed ‘States, the 
Hanse towns, and Spam. It is also vkried by seasons 
to h remarkable extent. Tims Spain, last year, sent 
UR 200.000 quarters, and in 1843, one quarter; in 
1844, eleven quarters, and the following year, 4000. 


Sr ■ iSf floUi* ; -l^^- 65(),bpp iiuri^l^- 

8. jSohie i»pter|iri8iiT|j WAl^ m^rchaut did 

ing tt^e wi til England ; for in four years he 
abiible ; as many hundredweights of dour. It 
Would really be interesting' Inquiry to ascertain 
who , tiiia^ speculator was, and tlie reasons which 
induced Jiini to venture on such a piece of commercial 
enterprise. * 

‘ W^ from America, the Ea|t Indies, 

tjie Mediterranean, Brazil, tlie West Indies, iind otlier 
countries, and fully harlf omf consumMion of wool from 
AustraLia* The imports of German ^ol, to the nianii> 
faCtWirb of wliich some of the best brojKlclotli millers 
aimpst entirely confine themselves, have sufifered a 
, cousiderable decline. They amounted in 1841 to nearly 
itvrenly-one million pounds ; and last year they reached 
just over six millions. On the ether side, the imports 
Australia have gone on increasing from twelve 
iUillhjfn pounds in 1841, to forty-nine millions in 1855. 
j. ' ’ ^ no returns in the Abs/ract of the value 

uf le^tporU ./rowi foreign countries; but a table of the 
Sritistv and Irish produce exported out of iiie United 
Kin exhibits our customers. Our best customer 
is ;i&brtca : she tabes more than a fourth of our 
idtWt ^a fact to ponder well over when we fear 

are drifting irito an American war. Australia and 
the Indies contend for the second place, which the 
Jaltbx* lield undisputed until two years since, when 
An*tralia dispossessed her. The Ilaiise towns and the 
Korth American colonies are good customers of ours ; 
but Prussia, from whom we take so much corn, is very 
slbw in reciprocity. And so, upon the whole, are many 
nations ; for wdiilst the declared value of our imports 
as we have alrejidy said, L, 152,500,000 in 1854, 
Pur total exports were of the declared value of scarcely 
L.90,000,000 ; and whilst we imported last year 
E. 144,000,000 worth of goods, we exported little more 
than L.97,000, 000. It is tins ^balance of trade ’ which 
ancient gentlemen talk so drearily about wlu‘n coin 
and currency come on tlie tapis after a public dinner. 

An instructive table is tiiat of tbe rtjceipts and pay- 
inicnts by managers of savings-banks, for they corre- 
ap^d exactly w'ith what we know of tijo condition of 
tbe country; and if we w-ere left to read our natioirs 
Jdstdry by the help of these figures, we could make no 
mistaWin estimating the condition of the industrial 
clasps. Thus, ill 1840, the dawn of tlio Irish famine 
if seen in the preponderance of money drawm out of 
Irish favings-ban^ over money paid^'in. In 1847, 
the , dif tress is universal, and the banks of the United 
Klngcinin siifiTer. Th5 evil increases, as regards Jr^and, 
in fbio ^ilbwing year, and abates in Ibi^aud and 
I^tl4n^ ; but it takes another year to restore matters 
ib A iieaUhJ^ State. In the two last yeafts, a similar 
insult U seen to that which war ^nd high prices may 
W expected to produce— -more money has been drawn 


oiit of sayjpg|SrbaiikB (at least in England and Inland) 
than has beevyiid l^to them. 

j r- : : — — 

THE TRUFFLE-*HOUND. 

0» the edge of those vast downs whicii form a lofty 
l^bje-land in the south-wesfbrn division of France, 
.^re stood, in the time of Anne of Austria, a small 
cottage. A peasant and his daughter 

■ ts inmates, puring a largo portion of tlie year 
ppeared to, live in idleness, eicept that Margaret 
kmused herself wiih eip^oj^^ry arid the 
_ If P? Uce. Her Tatlieri Margpn, H 

accompanied by; four or five 
^hole days in wandering over 
extended to an immense distance 
if iSgelllng. Margon was a tnifile-jrttheW^ 
is,, in - l^pteniobr'.'aiaia 
tints' ' a ^eek" With' the ^ 


prbdu^;W&'.iridAletj|^ 

sold, arid bfteri for ve^y hM prides; the s^rb W 
he had.. collected';-'’' '■ ' ' > '' 

The downs in>thos 0 days Were almost as HrifHi- 
quented as the deserts of Africa. Ho great toad lay 
over them ; no towns, villages, or hamlets dotted 
surface.** As far as the eye fCould^‘reach, you ^ 
observe no church-spire or castle^keep,* but inltead|: 
one dull, brown level, intersected with derip crevidfSji 
and obscured from time to time by Vast clmids Of 
dust, which went whirling eastwards before the prriya^' 
lent winds from the Atlantic. If you ventured tO 
traverse this wnsteVyou observed now and theii small 
marshes and pools of stagnant water, arourid which 
was lieard perpetually the grunt of hogs, or the quick 
sharp bark of a slender dog. Here and tliero, seated 
on a stone, your eye detected tlie dingy and almost 
immovable figure of a peasant, dressed in garrtients^ 
nearly as could be of the colbiir of the dust* H© 
always bore a long stick in his hand, and looked forth 
with dreamy eyes over the plain vrhere liis unsavoury 
droves were lying down, or ploughing up the eartli 
in search of something to cat. Pigs are great epicures* 
and like those gluttons who siiiack tlieir lips arid give 
other tf)kens of dcliglit wdien seated before dishes 
exactly to their taste, tliey used now and then to give a 
squeak of joy, and plunge their snouts vigorously intd 
the soil. Upon lienring this welcome sound, tenfold 
life appeared to bo infused into the peasant. Leaping 
from Jiis stone, he w'ould rush into the midst ofji>*'. 
drove, and striking right and left with his long stick, 
would pounce upon a little hole in the ground, from 
the sides of which he would remove the earth carfer 
fully, and, extract something which he esteemed a 
prize, for ‘he put it into a neat basket, lined and 
covered with a white napkin, which he was then care- 
ful to sling upon a polo, fixed in the earth for the 
purpose. 

Other peasants, not encumbered with the care of 
hogs, would go ibrtli upon the plains, and rendered 
lazy by tlie delicious autumnal warmth, stretch 
themselves upon tlie brown grass, and appear to be as 
meditative as vo many tabipoins, speculating upon ihO 
joys of anniliilatiori. Instead of this, they were only 
watching for flies. These were their fetishes; these 
they followed witli religious fervour, and not altogpjihet 
without reason, since it was the flics that bestbWed 
upon tlnmi all they possessed or could enjoy In thiB 
world. As soon as a swarm of those guardian divirii- 
ties Avere seen to expand their gray little win^ in 
the sun, the silent worshipper advanced with beating 
heart, and, exploring their subterranean retreat, nevriri 
failed to find there the object of his search— a thing 
about the size of a potato, sometimes of a yelldwfkh 
wlyte, sometimes of a blackish brown, rough rixtejrnalljr/ 
with pyramidal tubercles, and internally veiried 'and 
variegated like a nutmeg. ‘ 

Towards the centre of the desert there was a eririii^ 
durable district, peopled, according to** the ririprirriritloh 
of the times, wdth wahr wolves, llidges of gtay^r^l^ 
appeared at intervals above the surhice of the 
and here and tber^ you perceived a 
covered thinly with short grass, intrilTBplirriea IrUK 
spaces of dry^sand, and dotted with innall 
^nole-hiUs. This was the favourite 
with his hounds. No hogs appruriched Jilid J 

shepherds drove thither their fl&cks, rip 


pe^^sant lay stretched along the earth In 
By comulpu consent, ' k ' a'ppri^j^^ , 
entirely to Margon, whO'm'ight';'-k^ritifopf;'l!jC^ 
September -evefiings, foe 
with liis ''pale-; .arid 
They ..cQnve^c(l.-.:.ariQrit' 
dispersed 

:from.'time to tiirie'a'low;i^#1|aW'il^jriS^ 




vigoroutly their fore^paM^s. Margon and 
0^^1rgAret woul4 advance towards them, basket in 
hai|u][ and receive fVom their sagacity what an ancient 
tioat denominated some of ^lic delicate cakes of the 
earth. Immediately after these e:|[cursiuns, Mar^n 
wernUi proceed to the village, and bring back wine, 
Pirovlslons, and abundant finery for Margaret, who, 
tliQiigh she nc\'o% conversed wMth any one , hut her 
fatWr, was as fond as a queen of ribhona, silks, ^ and 
fine cambrics. 

^ It happened about this tune that C’ardinal ^Tazarin 
determined to give a grand banquet to Anne of Austria, 
and as no feast was then thongl»t complete ^^i!hout 
truffles of the largest possible dhiienbions, he 6<*nl 
dov^n luinierous agents tO||^’onr IVrigord, Lirnouhin, 
and all the neighbouring provinces, in search of th(‘sc 
much-valued dainties. Among these i)^grinis of 
luxury was the cardinal’s own 8e(TC*tnry, Michel de 
Lnncy, a young man of polished manners, but some- 
what equivocal character, lie win lhTC(‘, capricious, 
and occasional!}", it is said, cruel. Of vonieii, he 
tJmugbt very little ; liis whole mind being bent upon 
two thiiigs, the oliabe of wild beasts, and power .at 
court, lie Lancy reached the village habitually fre- 
quented by Margon about nine o’clock in the morning 
of the 5th of October. 'J’he cardinal, bis master, 
J^osides being a thorough epicure, bad an important 
T>bjecHin viejv in cultivating the good-will of Anne 
of Austria, and had tbereforc given to De Lanty an 
unUmited supply of gold viitli wbieli to procure the 
ijargest and finest truffles in France, because the queen 
was immoderately fond of them. 

*I have beard,* baid be, ‘that sotnewlioro in the 
neighbourhood of the T/mumsin tiny are Fonndinies 
found so large as to weigh seven or eight pounds.’ 

‘ Your eininenee is right,’ answeieil We Lancy. 
‘Indeed, 1 once saw a trulHo, though T know not 
whence it w^as brought, whicli NU'ighed ten pounds.’ 

‘Impossible!* exclaimed the cardinal. 

* It is true, your emmence ; for I not only naw it, but 
ate of it myself.’ 

‘ At wdiose table ? ’ 

‘At the ronit<‘«se de la Fcrt(''«i. 'NVhen cut into 
slices, it filled the air with a delicious fray ranee, and 
was veined and clouded like the richest matbler 

‘Madame dc la Ferte is a connuisseuse,’ observed 
Mazarin. ‘Get me a larger Irufllc, if possiide. Gik*, 
if necessary, a hundred louis-d’ors for It.' 

‘A hundred!’ exclaimed De Lancy. ‘Why, Dc la 
Fertc* gavo three hundred, and esteeTiied it cheap even 
then.’ 

The cardinal, somewhat piqued, roplie<l : ‘ Well, give 
^hat you like — live, seven, eight hundred, if necessary.’ 

With tliis commission De Lancy set out, and, as 1 
have Said, arrived at the village about nine o’clock in 
the morning of the 5th of i)clohcr. IIo ordered 
bJfealjfttBt, and informed the huidlord that he vdshed to 
have some truffles, the finest in the neighbourhood. 
Uppn tliis tho host laughed, and replied ; ‘It would he 
a very dear breakfast for you, monsieur.’ • 

*!pid I say anytiung about the price?’ replied De 
Lcmcy. ‘ Lot me have the tnifflcs : 1 am ready to pay 
’wliatcver they may cost.’ 

‘ X 4oqbt that,’ replied mine host.* 

‘Explain yourself,’ observed the secretary. ‘What 
;^0Ul4 be your charge ?* 

lust^adl of giving him a direct answer, the landiorc! 
Replied ; * Wo have sometimes truffles here, sir, which 
m valtpied on the spot at thiyo Imndred louis, and 



that 

lijubt torjji^poor country innkeeper to 


* ^ 

■ . -i . , 

* Then of* whom may they ie purchased ?* * 

‘ Of no one in this village ; but there is a peasant out 
upon" tho edge of the downs who has generally a ^tock 
on hand, the largbst and finest in the world. When- 
ever couriers come down from Paris^in search of 
truffles- -that is,^'lifu it is for any prince or grau4,e6 
— we send them to him.’ ^ 

‘('’an you direct me to his dwelling V* 

‘O cerlainly ; but you will J)reakfa«t flrsf. T can 
give }ou (ruffles of a moderate si/e, wbicb, Rft(*r all, are 
quite as Sice as (bo large ones ; lljc only difltbreuce is 
in the name of thg thing.* . , 

De Laney hJtakfasted, and^ llier>, with a guide 
fnrniplu'il hin^ by the landlord, set o^it foi Margon^s * 
cottage. At fir®t, t be road lay through the culti\ated 
country, inler^per'*ed with small vroods, which liatl now 
been p.xiottd w^itli (he most brilliant colours by the 
hand of anlmnn - yellow and deej> browm violet, gray 
and crimfecm, inlermidglt'd with dark or faded green. 
By degrees they left all vegetation behind them, ^nd 
ihsiicd fortli upon the s.indy plains, where the lyn-nw’as 
ketMi and biting as on tj^ie sea-sliore. It imparted,* 
b<»w^ever. a buoyancy to the frame, and a llush^fi) tho 
cheek, and set the animal spirits v^iolently ii\ fiiotion. 
T)e Lan(*y bestrode bis liorsc with greater energy and * 
pride than ever, rising mechani(*ally in the saddle, and 
looking ardund him haughtily as if in quest of some 
antagonist. At length, as they approached Mnrgou’s 
cottage, he beheld Margaret sitting on a stonc-bench 
lie8id(‘ the door wdtb a lace cnaliion upon her lap. He 
stoppeil nnvl looked a"ain ; it could not be— no, it w'ns 
not Mademoiselh* de la Ferlc; anil yet the likeness 
was extreme, lie alighted, gave Ids horse to tho 
peas<mt who had hrouf'ht him from the village, and, 
inihoiinet'Ml, with a (juielc breathing, and a trembling 
through his whole* tr.iine, approached the unknown 
beauty. 

‘^lademoiselle,’ he said gently, ‘is this tbo house of 
Monsieur de Margon ?’ 

‘ This is M argon’s 1 nimble dwelling,’ answered 
Margaict, rising. • 

‘(’.m 1 speak with him?’ inquired De Lancy; ‘or 
could you give nu* the information 1 require ?* 

‘What is it, monsieur?* she said, in a sweet low 
voice. 

‘ I have come nil the w'ny from Paris,’ he replied, ‘ to 
purchase, for ('’ardiiial ^fazarin, aomc of Monsieur de 
Margon's truillcs. They are celebrated throughout all 
France; and 1 am eomniissionod to give a high price— 
any price fur tfie very largest he may happen to havp 
oil hand.’ 

‘My father,’ Margaret replied .wdtira smile, ‘is out 
on llie dowms, and will not be back for some hours; 
but, if vou like, I w'ill take you to him, I know thO 
w^ay perfecifcly, and, in fact, occasionally® go truffler 
hunting myself.’ ® 

De Lancy gazed at her face, reddening and paling 
by tuyis, and scarcely able to reply. ]MargarQt, then, 
with a low wdnstlo called forth a bt^aivM.^1 ^und from 
the house, and patting it softly "Ttfi' the lioad, sold: 
‘This is the llnest truffle-hunter in the world; and 
perhaps, as we go lllong, I may be able to shew you 
some sport.’ ^ 

Pierre w^agged his tnsJ, and appeared fully Com- 
prebend the praises bestowed on liim. He ^ked up 
ill his mistress’s face, ns much as to ear : haste ; 

I am ready to shew this gentleman that t cau do aU 
you say.’ 

Observing De Lancy preparing to go op fcot» 
Margaret slna:*‘You had better rio^, air; the way la 
long and rough.’ * 

‘ What ! and you walk ? ’ bq exxfintoed. • « 

‘ O yes ; I am used to we^lking, almost flmey I 
could beat your horae in tho coutitty we Imve to 
traverse.* 

The courtier at' first protested he could not be guilty 




Mp|^^ j<^^>i^■.w^«^^^rt t -hig homf wlti)« MiWErai^t,prQ«ceed€Ki; 

ttm^B'he' ’li^ to get. up '1>fehia4'. 
^ i>ut the declined modestiy but firmly. Every 
a» thiv went along, IDe Lancy became more 
%nd more impressed with that ^hidi real beauty 
and virtue inspire. He imagined lie had never beheld 
a real woman before; she was so simple, so unsophis- 
ticated, and yet BO thoroughly self-possessed. There 
was, in fact, a sort of majesty about her person, which 
tnu^ have sprung entirely from the character of her 
mind. At length, wlien they had jp-oceeded far into 
the downs, Pierre priefed up his ears,«gave a loud bark, 
darting forward, was soon seen scratching up the 
earth with extraordinary vigour. 

,o * What is he doing ? ’ inq uired Pe Lancy. 

VHe has found a truffle,* replied Margaret. She 
then called out: ‘Have a care, Pierre!* 

' Put Pierre seemed to be efithusiastic, and went 
on digging with all his might. For fear he should 
injiM^the delicacy,- Margaret ran to him. He had 
ffalreaJlJ' cleared away the earth from about the truffle, 
whickvstood there perfectly uninjured/ the largest ever 
seen* Margaret t<fok it up, and placing it gently gn 
* the. saddle Wore Pe Lanc}v said : 

'■■■'* Present that from me to his eminence the cardinal ; 
ilis the gift of a peasant-girl to the most dfstinguished 
mgii in Europe.* 

* Nay^not so. You surely don’t mean to give it for 
..nothing ? Vexclaimed Pe Lancy. 

‘Yes, but 1 do though,* she answ'ered; ‘and it is 
only as a present that you shall have it.* 

At that moment, Pe Lancy conceived a bright idea, 
which he kept very properly to himself. 

^ Shall X not have the pleasure,’ lie said, * of seeing 
Monsieur do Margon before X return to Paris?* 

‘ Why, yes,* replied Margaret, ‘ for there he is bearing 
a whole basket of truffles along with him.’ * 

Margon now came up with ail his hounds, which 
■ bound^ upon Margaret, as if tliey would devour her, 
some Kckiug her hands, and others leaping up and 
touching even her cheek with their tongues. 

^Downl downl* she exclaiuicd, hut feeling pleased, 
nevertheless, by their boisterous demonstrations of 
ftfibetiou. Pe Lancy’s errand was now e' ,dained to 
Margon, who, upon viewing the .splendid truffle 
fimnS and presented to the cardinal by his daughter, 

^ mtdaiined : 

r' .'fBy my faith, it is the largest and finest I have 
ever seen! It is a marvel ; it cannot ^eigh less than 
fourteen pounds. iHow'ever, 1 have some here nearly 
in large, and the/shajl all go together to liiscmin^ice.* 
'ITpon their return to the cottage, a large basket was 
filled M'ith the most superb truffles, and I)e Llncy had 
no further ^cuse for prolonging his visit, ^owever, he 
took Margon aside, and confessirig that he had fallen 
in love with his daughter, pressed him to bestow her 
hand upon him. ^ 

‘It is a»fqgli|h fancy,* replied the peasant; ‘she 
is not fit tooW^e wife of a courtier; slic must 
marry some honest peasant in the neighbourhood. I 
do not wish her to be unhappy*, and unhappy she 
would certainly be if raised out of her sphere.’ 

, But Pe Lancy entreated andgconjured him to change 
bU resolution, and protested he would make lier happy 
^Faris. 

i) ; vX tell you,’ replied the father, ‘ it is a foolish fancy, 
l^diiWiU prove it thus : take three months to consider 
ff^|^vj^r?-yeu will not require half so much — and at the 
of time you will completelyt hfVe forgotten 
daughter of the truffle-hunter.* 
^Jiw:ybu*wiU^ be^ow her hand on any other in 
ViUftUited Pe Lancy. ■ 


^■Sty nothing. >: 

■De X^ancy. if I 

should be disturbed by .bestowing one thou^ w ^ 
person so unwortby* IJ I remember 
paused. .. ■ ■■ 

* She sliall be yours,* replied Margon: ‘LknoW nijr 
child, and will answer for her,* 

The tjuffles were conveyed^ to P|griB, and Cardinal 
de Mazarin, upon learning *the genefosity of the . 
peaEllint, forwarded to him, through the governor >c^, 
the province, 1600 louis-d’ors. ‘I will not/ he saad^ ' 
‘be outdone in generosity by a truffle-hunter.* 

I>e Lancy then explained the part of the story which 
concerned himself.* 

.‘And do you Inteni^to return?’ inquired the 
cardinal. 

‘Certainly, your eminence. She resembles Made- 
moiselle de la Ferte'.* 

‘ In person only, I hope,* observed the cardinal. 

‘ Wh)^ your eminence ? * 

‘ Because all the La Fertes are bad, and your peasant- 
girl is worth a thousand of them !’ J 

*I hope to have the honour,* replied De Lancy, ‘of 
presenting her to your eminence, in less than a week^ 
as Margaret de Lancy.* 

‘1 bid you God speed!* replied the cardinal. 

The young man returned to*thc downs, where he 
found Margaret exactly as before ; and «upon tgaking 
known the passion lie had conceived for her on the 
first day of their meeting, was fortunate enough to 
obtain lier consent, so that he was enabled to keep 
promise to his eminence. Margaret de Lancy ^Js^ 
thenceforward considered the brightest ornament in 
tlie court of Anne of Austria, to whom she often 
related how she owed her good-fortune to the truffle- 
hound. 


GARIBALDI. 

CONCLUDIS'O AUTICLB. 

Gknf.ral Oodinot had refused to ratify the articles 
already signed and guaranteed by I^esseps. In his 
letter to llie triumvirate, published on the evening 
of Saturday the 2il of June, the general asserted 
that Lessepa had exceeded the powers granted to him; 
that his own instructions from France were entirely 
opposed to suclf an agreement ; and he therefore now 
considered his troops at liberty to recommence hostili- 
ties. ‘Only/ continued the latter, ‘with the view of 
giving our fellow-countrymen, who are desirops of 
quitting Rome, the means of doing so with ease, and 
at the request of the secretary of the French Embassy, 

I shall postpone the attack on the Piazza— that is, 
fortress— until Monday morning.* 

Contrary to all laws of military honour, Oudinot / 
did* not await the term he had specified., At^'threC 
o’clock on the morning of Sunday, the 8d June, the 
Roman outposts at the Villa Panfili, and the yilbi 
Corsini, outside the Porta Sail Pancrazio, were lin- 
ing, in full reliance on the word of the French gepend, 
when they saw themselves suddenly surrounded and 
taken prisoners by two French battalions. At the 
same time, in an d^posite direction, a French brigade 
surprised Ponje Molle, where they encountered a 
though unavniiing resistance. \ 

^ OuUiiiot justified his conduct by a *quibble"'up^ 
words, more suited to a disreputable attorney /thaa : 
a brave soldier. He had promised not to attack 
PiSezat thf place itself, until the 4th of> Jana* btt^.hal^ 
said nothing . about the suburt^ J That, by :i 

advantage of a^miserable equivocation, i^sefclanw 
obtained of important positions from whit^ tlw aa(ayi|l^;!5 
ants (X)uld lecurely flre.ttpqn the ^ 

■ the. 80th.- of Aprd, ■^’the-'-c&rch^ 

; : ^nal .of ' alarm* wd 


of 

volunteei^^ Whose 
atid :Hi6feting« have been eo unaffectedly i 
ft/ EnnUo i>andq)o, repairing to tiie iratQt j 
were speedily engaged in a desperate conflict. Three | 
otie»^ were the contested positions taken and lo#t; { 
tlie French 'always pouring in fresh troops, while the 
. "^Bpmans, althougl^receiying no additions to t^eir force, 
jmd w by being sent forward in small and 

'mnauppuFted bodies, were nevertheless able to sifstain 
Ihe Imttle for sixteen hours. 

Acknowledged on all sides to have displayed the 
, most dauntless courage— rt^ow heading a battalion in a 
charge at the bayonet's point, now flying to rally Iiis 
men if he fancied he perused a symptom of discour* 
agement, exposing himseir wherever the balls fell 
tliickest — Garibaldi is censured in some qjiarters for 
the want of scientific combination and resource evinced 
by his proceedings on this day. 

Accustomed to the desultory skirmishes of South 
America, the system which had been successful in 
routing and harassing the Neapolitans, was totally 
unsuited when opposed to the disciplined, compact, and 
■Cveivrenewed masses w'liich the French were continually 
bringing forward. Instead of concentrating his forces 
on one given point, he sent out first one, and then 
iimother company, wherever danger seemed to threaten, 
withmit measuring the disparity of numbers or the 
nature of the resistance they were to encounter; so 
that the close of a day which has not been unaptly 
,, ^termed one of Homeric combat&y left the French con- 
■^incod indeed of the bravery of those from whom they 
bad little anticipated such obstinate resistance, but 
iCtill masters of almost all they had seized upon in the 
morning. 

The following day — taught, as he admitted, by 
experience — Garibaldi clianged his plan of action. No 
longer uselessly to expose the lives of his bravest 
troops, inevitably the first to be sacrificed in such 
.hand*to*hand fighting, he determined to content him- 
«elf with occasional sorties, and harassing the works of 
the besiegers by a continual cannonade from the walls, 
which for some days, until tlieir own artillery was in 
a position to return it, cjiused them much injury. 

His sallies were in general rendered incflectual 
by tlie vigilance of the French, and tlie inexperience 
or impetuosity of the volunteers, who would begin 
to shout and discharge their arms at too great a < 
distance ; neither had he more success in an attempt 
to blow up a bridge the enemy occupied across the 
Tib^, against wliich he sent a boat filled with com- 
bustible material. He next endeavoured to under- 
mine the batteries which tliey were fast throwing up, 
although he had nothing but a few civil engineers, and 
a battalion of wretchedly ignorant pioneers, to oppose to 
ail their resources in that department ; but discovered 
iOre tfteir completion, the French turned water intd the 
galleries, and foiled that project also. Time passed 
■Ob. The besiegers* works were rapidly gaining ground ; 
-every day news batteries opened their fire ; still Ihe 
Homans nourished hopes that the representations of 
H. da X<e8sep8-- who had assured them all would be 
;«bt right on his arrival in Paris — would bo acceded 
to by the French Assembly; so that each day gained 
was bailed almost as a victory. 

. ' The arrival of another envoy, M. de Corcelles, at the 
;li^*Quarters of Oudinot, dispelled these expectations. 

letter he oaitsed to be transmitted from thence, to 
4be» bhanoellor of the French Embassy, and by him 
lifas^aeded to Mazzini^lm^^^ tliat his government 
in tlie convention ratified by 
it bad Annulled the TOwer% granted to him 
it was drawii dp. This irross violation 
indignation in the 
the , ^imulus of the 
-.'Undeterred 'by..,t^' 


threats orOndinot,^ 

the city in ashes, it was nelolved tb prol^^ #io 
ance, though at the same time unlvemkliy adi^tte^ ; 
that so soon as the French effected a Jbibacb via 'the 
walls and planted a battery upon everything would 
be lost. ^ 

This happened on the night of the 2Ut of 
The Roman officer, going Ins rounds of Inspeotloii, 
found himself surrounded near the gate of San 
erazro, and taken prisoner. \Vhere ho had 
soldiers half an hour before, were now stationed the 
enemy, occupying the breach as quiet\y as they might : 
have relieved guard in a fohreds. Tlie whole circum^ ' 
stance was involved in inextricablq, mystery. The 
terrified sentinels declared the Frencli had made their 
appearance from under ground, and compelled them 
to fly; others reported that they had discovered a 
secret door opening into a subterraneous passage, 
leading from the outdr base of the wall into tlie city ; 
suspicions of treachery were not wanting to incyeaie 
the geficral gloom — all was terror and misbust. 

On that^ same night, another bastion fell f!ito thos 
hands of the French, tliougli not without an obvtinate 
rAsistance, Garibaldi, who had liuPried thitl^ef on the 
first intelligence of the disaster, being, as ever, foremost^! 
among the combatants. 

These eVents soon transpired in Rome itself, and 
produced a dreadful imjiression. Great diflerences 
of opinion prevailed amongst the principal autliorities : 
the commander-in-chief, Roselli, urged the necessity 
of an Immediate general attack to regain, at the point 
of the bayonet, all that had recently been lost j bat 
Garibaldi, whose courage no one could impugn, set 
hinwelf strongly against this proposal. Acquainted 
with the discouragement that for the moment pervaded 
even the best in the ranks, with the whispers of 
treachery that were in circulation, he foresaw such 
a movement would only accelerate the final ruin, and 
declined sharing in its responsibility. 

This determination produced disputes between Mm* 
self and Mazzini, who supported Uoselll's profosition, 
and bitterly censured Garibaldi for persisting in his 
refusal. It is easy to conceive the irritation these' 
reproaches engendered in the minds of the hardy chief- 
tain and his offi(H»r8, coming as they did from one who 
never shared their perils, but, provided with a safe- 
conduct, in cflse of the worst, liad no harder fate to 
anticipate than a return to liis easy exile in England ; 
and who sat securely all day in the Capitol, penning 
inflamniatoryiaddresses to the people, oflering to bury, 
himself under the ruins of Romti; or discussing the 
bos'Mi of the republican constitution, in drawing up 
which, with a ludicrous affectation of stability, the 
Assembly, up to the very last, continued to employ 
themselves^ We do not heat of their sit|ting on ivory 
thrones or holding golden sceptres, yet cannot refrain 
from the surmise, that awaiting the inroad of a Sbdond 
Rrenpus, these modern Patres Conscripti wished to 
get up a little imitation of tj;e g egsmjty of tb^ 
venerable predecessors, >«* ' 

But whatever the animosity of their private feeling,, : 
to the honour of tlib defenders of Rome be it record^, 
not a trace of wavering was perceptible in their beaHug 
before the enemy. a manner surprising 
selves, wonderful to tliose who remember tbai ^tbey 
did not number at the utmost above 12,C^^';men, 
unused to the artf or discipline of wafi to 

40,000 of the best *^troops^ France, they persevered 
in holding out. The populace shewed the aam 
determina£#lb. ^ ^ ^ 

The bombardment was nc^ constantly kept %p, 
and idthougli insignificant jh oc^paiison wttb^ the 
details with which the tnost remflrkablo siege M 
i^odern history has rehdefed us familiar, yet when 
viewed in relation to the actual eph 
as the antecedents of the Eomans/ haay f:; 



th^ ipiril? ilf whic^ 

Light^;i50 tihot fdll the city, and many 

bott 0 ^ were hgrieycMwty injured $ itiil not a 
(j, a cry, not a single deihand for aurrende? 
__ _ii. G^oe only, oh the 27th, when n report had 
:%^i&r6itd that GatiMdi, owing io a dispute with the 
! vg^eral^iQ-'Chief, had abandoned his head-quarters near 
i the Porta San Pancrazio, and retired into Itorae, 
there was an immense jiproar of the people, recalling 
him to his post. Manara, the gallant young loader of 
the Lombard volunteers, hastened to him, conjuring 
him. to yield; and on Jiis. consenting to reassume the 
eemmandf the 'appliuse of the : .hole population 
accompahicd hii|t back to tlie gate. ^ 

Meantime, the French, having planted twelve pieces 
f of cannon on the breach, of which they had first 
' gained possession on tlie 21 s^ commanded the prin- 
cipal points of defence remaining to the Itomans, and 
effeoteil other breaches in the nastions surrounding 
Saq* Pancrazio; on which, and the villas and palaces 
and without the walls on the western part of 
fl'Bome, tlie chief brunt of yie siege appears to have 
fallen;" On the night of the 27th, after having by 
their Arc during tiie day reiiuced the Villa Savorelli, 
which Garibaldi had hitherto occupied, to a mere 
shsAl^< and Compelled him to move his quarters to 
the Villa Spada, they made a fresh attempt to force 
their way into the town, but w^ere repulsed after a 
edmbat of several hours. The Romans had 400 killed 
w'StU bayonet- w'ounds alone in this action — a proof of 
their desperate resolve, although convinced of tlic 
hopelessness of the struggle, to illustrate by a glorious 
renstance the last episode of tlie war of liberation. | 
At two o’clock in the morning of the 30th of dune | 
the final assault took place. Favoured by the dark- | 
ness of tlio night and tlie weakness of the outposts, | 
the French forced their way in three close colurpns | 
through the several breaches in the walls, and poured j 
into the' Roman encampment. Confused cries, the 
beating of dmms, tlie call to arms, were heard on 
every %ide. Shouting a popular hymn, his drawm 
B’S^ord in his hand, Garibaldi sprang forward. The 
most determined followed him ; others, terrified at the 
ftnddennesB of the attack, hung back. Tin enemy had 
already gained possession of a barricade thrown up in 
flbnt of the Villa Spada, wdiere, as before mentioned, 
the head^quarters had that day been established. 
■Taking .courage from their leader’s example, the 
Homans hastily formed and charged them here; the 
barric^c was jiUernately lost and wonumidst fearful 
uprbkr and carga^e. With the dawn of day the | 
fighting became general at all points, and was main- 
tamed for several hours. A final charge jvith tlie i 
bayonet, headed by Garibaldi, drove the French back 
behind theie second line; but it was tlie lest effort of 
despair, and exhausted the rcinakiing strength of his 
troops. Seeing that all w’ns over, he sent an aid-de- 
cajtnp to the Assembly to announce that further resist- 
ance was^vimMacti^able. The triumvirate resigned, 
and the munimpat^atirthoTities undertook to treat with 
Oudinot. 

For two or three days, deputations to and from the 
; camp followed eaeb other in rapid succession, without 
; K 'pe^ing to any positive conclusion. All was uncer- 
i! ; twfity and foreboding. In some quarters of the town, 
populace, restless and tumultuous, erected barri- | 
! s and demanded a continuation of the war ; but 

naojority a sullen despair was discernible, a! 
acquiescence to an inevitable .fat& which un- 1 

■ liOated the popular abfioi^ce to the 
One umbrtunate priest, liaving uttered 
'Cxislaraation ; ‘ Welcome tlie French 1 ’ 
^ the infuriated rabble, and literally 

on the 8d of Jidy the 
g iqolunful di^ take places 


!; Muitetinig 

square of W Oddrosiffii 

ibllowing-temS::r4S 

‘ Soldiers 1 Tliat whlch^I have, to Offer^ybU >is 
hunger, thirst, cjld, heat ; no pay, no baiT«okSs^fwiia;; 
rations ; but continual alarms, fotceil marches, .dinrgss, 
at the point of the bayonet* Whoever loves our countiya 
and glory may follow me/ Negrly ^0 men answei^^^ 
this appeal— the last stake in a desperate 
Without a moment’s delay they were on 4heir marciS 
towards Tivoli, from which Garibaldi’s intention wks >" 
to throw himself into the mountainous districts 
municating with Tuscany. ^Ro soimer was : it known.: 
lie had quitted Rome, than tho Fi'ench army made its^ - 
entry ; and at four o’clock^ on the afternoon of the 8d ^ 
of July 1849, the cross-keyed banner of St Peter once " 
more floated from the castle of St Angelo. 

On setting out. Garibaldi had taken witii liim a., sum ^ 
of money from the military-fshest sufficient for the. 
immediate necessities of the troops — at the same time'^ 
he sold his watch, to supply any personal expenditure* 
Wc mention this fact, communicated to us by an^r 
I Englishman of unimpeachable veracity, who was qV 
I that time in Rome, as an instance of disinterestedness.^ 
in which wc fear he had not many imitators. Ilia 
faithful wife, who had joined him early in the winter, * 
leaving her three children with his mother at Nice^;. 
insisted, although far advanced in pregnancy, on ■ 
accompanying him. No arguments could dissuade her>; 
from this determination; tlie peculiar dangers to. 
which she well knew ho would be exposed, being onljg,^ 
additional motives to decide licr not to leave fiim 
alone to encounter them. 

Eluding the vigilance of botli the Frencli and 
Austrians, wlio were scouring tlie country in large 
force to surprise him, by his wonderful guerilla-r 
mananivres — now showing himself on one point, and 
inducing them to concentrate their movements upon 
it ; then, by a rapid night-march over paths inacces^i 
Bible to regular troops, appearing, as if through ’ 
enchantment, in a completely opposite direction— 
Garibaldi made his way into Tuscany. 

His reception in this state, overawed by the presence ; 
of a large Austrian army, soon convinced him that all 
dreams of striking a decisive blow for Italy must be 
laid aside. Arezzo closed its gates to his travel- worn 
followers ; at MoiUcpuIciano he was fired at from a 
convent. Nothing remained but to retreat to some 
place of safety, where he could secure the best termki 
of surrender for his men; that effected, his own 
resolution w^as to endeavour to make his way to ; 
Venice, which still refused to submit. 

Over rugged passes of the Apennines, at one mcunent 
apparently encircled by the enemy, beyond possibility 
of escape, the next, by some daring stratagem; once i 
more getting free from their toils ; fording rmrs, 
traversing woods, in silence and darkness ; rcjfiismg :; 
to the uttermost the hardships he had bid: tliem 
anticipate, Garibaldi at length brought his troops ta ( 
the foot of the mountain on which stands the neutral : ; 
state of the repubUc of San Marino. ; v - 

Closely pursued by the Austrians, who. shot 
prisoners they took in skirmishing, the legion^ 
duced by discouragement and fatigue to half its 
original numl^er, demanded shelter for a ibw hou^: ^ 

J :he territory of tlie republic ; while Garibaldi 
erred with the heads of the goyemtueni 
■^their . medmtion’ with ■ . the ■ Austrians.'''."" ' . ' Th»- ji' Ji 

offered by fjeneral de Hahno, overiuUng tfeeJiiipu^ 
osi^ of the Archduke Emest; wlio wanti^ ^iQ^i|i^^ 
without delay 'Or conditions, i/iweSipr^tO'- '^Gariluilfi^^^^ 
mission • to' .embark ; saine'.'»eapbft:'^^ ^ 

his followers, 'on laying. dowa:'thei^ 
to- their: re4tetiTe:cpUnlTieS^:>^ ^ 

.Lcaving''':.hili ;->.ttien :■ 


oould 

: ; i iniQ> the brc^id pUitiff of 

Homan k notwithstanding* the^ exposed ] 

: Bucceeiledf witii one exeeption, 

ija>reiMdii»g the tea-coast between Kinr|ini and liavennh; | 
XJfl^dbteriied'^^tbe penalties denounced on those who 
: gay 6 ^l 1 im any shelter or assistance, some fishermen 
hdte provided 8aniog-bo?jt8, in which the little band 
4^1^hoped to make good their escape to Venice. But 
tire dxaltatiou of Garibaldi at the prospect of deliver- 
ance^ was damped by tho loss of his beloved com- 
panion, Fadre Ugo Bassi, who missing his way in the I 
descent from San Marino, had, it vras feared, fallen 
into the hands of the enemy; a, sufmise but too well | 
gremnded, though the inhumai\ accompaniments of his j 
fate had never entered into his friend’s darkest anti- 
cipations. At first, the wind was favour^^hlo, and 
Garibaldi hoped the breeze would invigorate his 
drooinng wife, who leaned upon liis breast, exhausted 
with her recent unceasing fatigue, and a slow fever 
she hatf taken at Borne. But as night drew on,> a 
heavy storm arose ; the wind became contrary, and 
daybrekk disclosed the startling spectacle of several 
Austrian ships-of-war within gunsliot range, and 
evidently prepared to intercept their progress. No 
sooner were they descried than the cannons opened 
f^e. Some of tlie barks were sunk, others captured ; 

I' one on^, that wliich contained Garibaldi, succeeded 
I in Teaching land. Bidding the few survivors disperse, 
each to seek his own safety, followed only by one 
, one of those who, fifteen months before, had 

sailed with him from Monte-Yideo, he bore his 
sinking -wife in his anna to the concealment of an 
adjacent wood, half morass, half thicket; and there, 
laying lier on the ground, endeavoured to rally her 
failing energies. But it was in vain. Thc^ngony of 
those last few hours, the terror of tho doom she knew 
her husband would incur if taken prisoner, had con- 
quered oven that dauntless spirit, had crushed that 
devoted heart. 

There was no help at hand. It w'as a desert place ; 
not a soul was stirring w'liom they could despatch to 
seek assistance. No shelter, no food, no covering for 
those spray-drenched limbs. Fowerless in that dread 
conflict^ the strong man watched the gradual ebbing 
of the life, wliose every hope, and joy, and endeavour 
had been so strongly bound up in his own. 

Later in the day, some peasants came near the miser- 
able strangers. Struck with pity at the sight of their 
distress, they yielded to Garibaldi’s entreaties to go to 
liavenpa for a physician, and brought a cart on wdiich 
they placed the dying woman, and conducted tliem to 
their home. A bed was liere hastily prepared, and her 
husband placed her in it ; but scarcely had he laid lier 
down when she breathed her last. 

, Aft if stricken beneath this unexpected blow. Garibaldi 
] bowe^ Kis liead upon his arms in hopelcs.s desperatiod. 

Blit the foo w'as already on Ins track. Moments were 
prbeionsr— too pirecious for him who still believed iu his 
tnIsAkm' to the living, to waste in fruitless mourning 
oyer the dead. With a last farewell to the remains 
of the woman he had loved faithfully and well, he 
i; tuzst^d hastily away to pursue his weary flight. 

'The; pity and reverence of the poof countryman wdio 
\ hiiid^ given 'Slrelter to the dying Anna, led lyrn to main- 
; ,taia his promise to lier husband of consigning her to , 
Jtlie#aye; XJnfort^ the instinct of her 

ledto the detection of this act of humanity, 
brute, searching for its mistress, dlKomposed 


• Stateitand ;Tuseanyv''both''‘*'w^ ■- j 

for Ilia capture; 

under hospitable roofs, whose owners^ ho 

deter from lendinjif him assistiuice; or 

w^oods and caverns.by day,, and piirsulng^his ; 

night, it was not tin Use 5th of SeptembertUht ia Tulchilv^ . 

fishing-bark landed him at Forto-Vencre, a sipall 

port in the Sardinian states. • . 

In tlie still excited state ot popular feeling, 
Piedmontese government, which had too good cauiO^ 
to dread tfie spread of tho red republican tlieofiei,;^ ; 
fancying that Garibaldi, fresh from intercourse witlrV 
Mazzini, might bc» imbued with tiis doctrines, looked^ 
with some uneasiness on Ins presence ip the country ;y 
and notwithstanding that the Chamber of Boputies at 
Turin, in an order of the day, asserted that any intima- ' 
tion for his withdrawal was a violation of the constitu- 
tion, after some weeks had passed, during which he 
went to see his mother and children at Nice, it was 
signified to him that it would be advisable for a tipie 
he should depart. Without a murmur, Oarj^aldi 
obeyed. Befusing all the oflers of pecuniary assistance ; 
pressed upon him, for the next four or five years lift ^ai r 
notkseen in Europe; hut worked for ^lis living„£iVst at v ^ 
Tangier, then in different ports of South America, aa * 
patiently and laboriously as if the days of Monte- Video 
and Rome h*ad never been. He was not even always 
employed at sea; for eighteen months he had a subor- 
dinate situation in a tallow manufactory. It was not 
till the summer of 1854 that he returned to Genoa, 
eonirnanding a small American mercliaiit- vessel. Tlie 
government had lost their fears of him then ; their new 
institutions had acquired strength, though Mazzini had 
not relaxed his enmity nor his efforts to stir up dis- 
affection against tlie constitution. To the delight of 
all moderate men, and tlie disgust of tiie ultra-liberals, 
(rarij^aldi, after nearly five years of absence, gave; his ; 
public testimony to the soundness of the present form y 
of government, exhorting the people to adliere faithfully 
to it, and to look to Piedmont as the hope and cxanmle q/ 
Italy! Of the hist two years there is nothing to record. 
Accepting the post of captain of a small steamer plying 
between Nice and Marseille, he fulfilled the duties of 
his situation with his usual diligence andr, zeal; and 
strangers wlio noticed the bronzed sailor, busied on the 
quays amongst bales of merchandise, would liavc bad; 
some ditliciilty in believing him to be the celebrated"' 
Garibaldi, 

Our tusk is done. 'Without comment or deduction 
of our own, \ve have traced, as briefly and trutlifully as 
ill our power, tho principal facts fh the life of tiiis :; ' 
remarkable man. We know not uf our readers will 
rise from ^ the perusal of this article with the samo . 
impression that its compilation lias left upon our 
minds ; but l^ioking back dispassionately onjliis career, 
Garibaldi rings to us kke true metal amidst a host of 
counterfeit coin; and in a day wlien we are almost » 
sickeue^ji with tlic base impersonations of patriotism ; 

meeting us at every turn, stands jtirl b ja Jilte grai^ ^ 

simplicity of some of the best modoWtri antiquity.* 1 v ; J 


nevly madj grave— ‘attention wig 
it0*^ retnains were identified, and 

transgres^^ the law against 

idla of going to Venice^ all' Garibaidi 

to- travefee.' part of. the Bomaa 


THE FAIR MAIDS OF CORNWALL.^' 

I ‘Five shillings will be aiqply sufficient,* we sollloquiaii^^ ^ 
I as wo handed two half-crowns to the postboy 
I driven us over to our fishing-station. We say potboy, 
[because it is the usual term, and because, if he 
*boy, but had gray linir and three childFen, ftill 
proved his title to the first half . of hU nen^* being. 

I ■ ■ . '-■■,..,^5 ■ . ■ . . ■ 

* Tb c above narrative, it wflt ba bbs^ed, bi wUteri% on# ^0 , 
wail present in Italy, and wen acMiua(hted##itti : tjoaiBiag eVei|1»;: 
during tbe whole of the oxrithlg books roffrnMl 

to are: RanalU-Xo Istorie JtaliQmd(Ul^aUW^^!tweT^ 
3Iemorie Storkhc tulV inifimmUii .l^*«fp3ere ifiMm net iWA,'; punfio 
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B8 stupid snd d«sf M luiy postf in the king* 
40|A lie iMid been silent on the subioct of the weather, 
Wich we introduced at starting ; lie had merely given 
two converB|tional jerks about the harvest, whicli wo 
brought forward after the first two miles; and only 
warmed into a sentence whei; dt the end of the 
Journey^ we started that unfailing topic with his 
genus --namely, matters equine— describing a tandem- 
drive of some length ^undertaken by ourselves and a 
friend on a late interesting crisis in our university 
<iarcer. 

Five shilliqgs appeared to be qmply sufficient, to 
judge from the mnn'iier in which they were received. 
Away rattled (lie gig, and we turned ipto the hotel in 
search of dinner. Of course the hotel is called ‘The 
Ship:* aea-side hotels have a habit of being called 
ships. Of course, too, there is a commercial room, 
wherein sits one of the tribe commercial. We wonder 
what earthly purpose he call como down to Kast 
Outoftlieway for, and conclude he is a traveller for a 
fi^ihook manufactory, tliere being very little opening 
for any other trade. We subsequently Icirn lie 
appears for a net-making nim at Bndport. 

In ‘ihe meantmie, the darkness sets in all in a min^ite, 
as it seems; so we order candles and a private room— 
the latter, wc find, is a work of supererogation, all the 
fooms being private rooms. 'J'iie tra\ oiler in tlie fish- 
net line liM a room to himbelf; we ha\e a room to 
ourself; and the two oilier rooms liave themselves to 
thensselves, there being no one else in the house. 

We find it not particulaily lively; so we make an 
excitement by ordering dinner. Mentioning a list of 
dishes, with the full conviction that we shall come at 
length to a chop or a steak, we discover the fallibility 
of man— wo have no more varied bill of fare tiian 

, Boiled chicken, 

Boast chitkon. 

‘Boast ditto* would he more correct, the chicken being 
but gne— a logical ens urnnH, an individual tact sub- 
ject to the^coniingencieb of roasting or boiling. Wi 
decide upon the former, and lluii endeavour wild!} to 
find amusement while Mary retiifs to pnpare tin 
meal. 

We look out of the window, and perenve in the 
i^ttloom Dinner in pK>y>pclu, in the shape of an ungainly 
fowl with a generally draggled n])pearniice, standing 
Ott the dust-iieap. To wliom enter Mary, and tlnMi 
ensues a lively chase, Dinner ohjectiiig to be c night, 
and dodging abo^ for some time among carl-wdieels, 
tubs, and Tiam(>£s. At length, Mary hems Dinner 

into a comer ; and then • 

I We next read the paper through— oven n week old 
Times — from tho first iidvertiseinent to the printer’s 
name at tlfe end. We try to do a little dP the IJistory 
of East Outoftheway, and br^ak down after thiec 
pages; and we are reduced to llie ihndpr report of 
imaginhur inures and Jandsc'apcs in the pattern of the 
paper on^lrei^calk^^^hen dinner is annonnc'ed— by a 
rattle of dishes, and fho thump of a tray against the door. 
Wc fall to. The fowl whs cert^^inly an old fiiend of 
the family, and we cease to wonder at Ids reluctance to 
give up old associations. When w'e have mangled tlie 
first course to the best of our^bility, the second enters. 
This is more hopeful. Cherry tart and cream — such 
cream! Bich, ripe, real, golden ''ream, such as is onlyt 
to be had in tlie west— a sort of beatified butter, that 
^ fre can only believe to be the produce of asphodel-fed 
WWB in the Eljsian flolds. Wc can^iie^e to ourself 
CBiUOne keeping there, and singing — 

* ^ ' i ^ welody, swells 

I * * t liohnj Bhcep-bells, 

' ' meadow of asphodels, a 

* beautiful asphodels-—. 

With a hey nonny, ho nonny, &o. 


After thiiy need vti say we do justice to tho ereem 
and tart? Dintfer over, we light a cigar, and oaU for 
some sherry. So we are soon wrapt in a fiEOgrant 
cloud, and oblivious pf things murffiane, AiiOn 
through the vapours loom the forms of Bob Tobblet 
and Harry Poltrepen (a Cornishtnan of course)^ tlie ; 
two friends who were to join us in Our frirther^ 
proceei^itigs. The sherry soon (poks small; and as , 
we do not find it' sufficiently inviting to call 
aiiothor bottle, ,we sally out to look at the aea-Aa 
ceremony which superstition compels all visitors r Off 
watering places to perform before they go to rest the 
first day of their arrival. With us it was a mere form, 
for the night was too dark for anything to be seen. 
We grope through a scries of alleys, under the 
guidance of Poltrepen,* until we reacli the churoh, 
which oi^^course faces the sea. Fishing-villages always 
build their churches directly facing the sea. The 
alleys through which we have passed are entitled lanes 
here, the only real lane in tho place being dignified 
vitli the name of street. Our employment onTcachlng 
the sea is of course that of throwing stones into the 
water— another soa-side superstition. It is hardly 
nt'cossnry to say that we fall in with a coast-guanl, 
and give liim some tobacco, in |;eturn for which ho 
favours us with some very improbable yarns, all of 
whu h we believe : that is another sea-side superstition. | 

Then we groiie our way back to supper,^ but not 
without an adventure of an amusing description-^a 
tumbling feat winch long-legged Bob Tohhles (we used 
to call him Old Compasses at school) performs over j 
tlie back of a little donkey in a dark alley. Wo 
immediately express our belief that donkeys arc an 
enmnnlion of the sea, which docs not comtort Bob or 
apply salve to Ins bruised elbow, but is nevertheless 
true, thoi'c being no sen-side place of our acquaint* 
ance which does not abound in the breed. As we 
npproAclnd in the gig lieside the taciturn postboy, 
v\e were conscious at one and the same moment of 
a strong hi my whifl oi llic soa-hreeze and a donkey 
by the ro.idside ; and tho nearer we camo to the sea, 
tho more asses vie saw. Whim wo have finished a 
demonstration on this subiect to Bob and Harry, we 
find VIC* are iig.iin at the inn, where we liavo supper, 
and then a pipe, and tlicn a chamber-candle, for we 
have to he htirnng eaily. We separate at our doors 
with mutiinl entitaties of ‘Now, nund you get up when 
} on 'ru I'alled I ’ 

We arc sorry to have to record at this part of our 
narrative, th.it it is our belief that Tobhies kisse<1 the 
chamber-maid, for we heard a tliglit scuffie at lijs door, 
and a faint ‘ Don’t,’ w Inch bouridt'd very much like encore. 
Our bcMlrooiu is very cosy-lookmg, and the bed is so 
soft and white, tliat it raibos serious doubts in our 
mind as to h liethcr we shall ho able to get up in the 
morning; so wo jump out of oiir clotlies and into the 
sheets ns quickly as we can, with the intention \)f doing 
as much sleep as possible in the time. We close our 
eyes, and hear, in a half-doze, the clock striking eleven, 
and then goofi like a top. Now, we are morally certain, 
that m less than five minutes after, we were awakened 
by a knock at the door, and a voice that cried ‘ Sleep no 
more ! * not tliat it exactly used those words ; iti 
remark being ; ‘ Here your thick boots sir and it's five 
o’clock and J ’vo called the other gentlemen 1' To thif 
uiipunctunted, and, to our belief, unpunctual voice, we 
olyect that ‘it can’t he more than twelve ;* but are put 
to silence immeiJiately, by a husky, croaking, wheering 
clock d(£ffn stairs, which, after a long prelimHl^ 
cbugliing and whizzing, proclaims, invthe deathlike 
stillness of the house, five o'oIqpI*^ Without aootheg 
word, wo get^p, v»y sleepy intepite of a fikunder-fli a 
tub of cold water, and walk in oijiomnambuUo manitev 
to the quhy, where we find Bob* And wkera, in turo, We 
are found by Harry ; and ss the Tripos, as Bob 
it, is assemUed) vre Jump ioto the bosA and wre 
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diriify the two fishermeik to the ler^r reesel, k wliicli 
w« are to make our attempt at the Ashes. 

It Is very cold on the water, and the air Is raw ; we 
«)! I^gin to rcM as if we should like to be in bed again, 
when Bob suddenly remembers his ^braiuly-flask, at 
\ which we take a good pull all round, and so get livelier, 

' and begin to talk. As a matter of course, the conver- 
sation opens with aisinqujry of the Aslicrnien as to the 
probable state of the weather ; to whidi they return a 
IVvourable answer. Presently we reacli and scram'ble 
inio the^ other boat. This is no easy matter, as the sea 
Is running pretty high, and Harry nearly tumbles in, 
but hangs on by tlie bulwarks, and only gets dipped in 
the waves up to his knees. He bears it heroically. 
Harry is ‘ short, stout, and seveii-and- twenty,* and looks 
very absurd in a white jersey, wliieh is stretched so 
tight round his fair proportions, that it look^ like an 
open net. His head is surmounted by a felt-hat, 
broadish in the brim, and steeplisb in the crown, so tliat 
he looks like Viindcrdecken in The Phantom Ship ; or 
rather ad that worthy would have looked if he had been 
fed on oil -cake, or personated by Mr Paul Bedford. 
Bob, on the other hand, ns we have already remarked, 
is tall ; he wears a pilot-coat that looks like a monkey- - 
jacket, wliile his nether extremities are incased in a 
pair of waterproofs, wliich are evidently too short, in 
ayite of a compromise which he has effected by not 
pulling^hem on up to his waist, or down to his ankles. 
Our own appearance wo shall not attempt to describe, 
leaving it to the imagination of our readers, who will 

kind enough to imagine everytinng that is nice, and 
proper, and scamanlike. Tlicy w'ill Iiave the goodness 
to picture to themselves a tall, very graceful figure, 
clothed in a white jersey with broad blue stripes, a 
rough coat, a pair of loose flowing blue trousers fall- 
ing gracefully over the foot, all crowned wirti a natty 
tarpaulin-covered straw-liat; and wlien tliey have done 
this, they will have the exact image of the figure we 
did not present on the morning in question. 

*XJp anchor,* and ofl' ve go, and have a very fine 
run of nine miles ; tiio only ineidonis on the way 
being breakfast ami Harry, who turns white, and 
Volunteers the observation that he feels ‘ u'ry jolly.’ 
This is imnicdiHtely folio wei^by large apphcaliuns to 
the brandy. 

At length, having reaidied the flsliing-grouiul, which 
the fishermen inake out by the relative bearing of two 
points of land, we let down the anchor, furl the sails, 
and set to work getting out our tackle. We bait our 
hooks with pilchard and muscles, and tlirow them 
over. ijDown they gt), witli a leiul plummet to them, 
and we keep unw'inding and unwinding, until wc licgin 
to think they will never stop. At length the line 
slackens; we haul in a fathom of it to prevent the 
bait from dragging, and wait patiently. A bet of 
a pint of beer is laid all round as to who gets the 
first fish. Tiicn ensues a deep sihmee. 

Presently Bob is apparently seizi d with a sudden 
fit of insanity; he shouts, and jumps, and hauls in 
his line, hand ovtr hand, with astounding rapidityt 
Bump! In comes the lead over the side; a fathom 
Of line follows, and then at the end of it— bare liooksi 
Bob anathematises the fish, baits again, and throws liis 
lino over. It is not half run out* before Harry is 
ivith a fit of similar frenzy, and begins liauling 
In; but it turns out that bo is only entangled with 
Bob*s line ; so, after a little fuss, they both set to w ork 
out again. We now feel it due to ot^ dignity 
to mVLl !n, but wo do so only for tho sake (V appear- 
and^, aibce^wd' do not imagine {br a monientnhat we 
Ntefiaught any thinga^n conies the lead, and lo! to 
fiur^astbnlrfimont, halCfa minute allerwands in comes a 
•ibftU fish, like a minfcturo shark. W'* all shout and 
, rejdcoi much to the Imusement of the two fishermen, 
drhd ark not inclined Ip be rhapsodical over a 'doggy- 
fish/ a# they uall iV W« comfort ouf solves with the 


idea of the two pints dclusdrely, ' fdv we are quite 
certain we shall never see Bob*s, as he never pays up. 

Presently the fun gets fast and furloui, and we 
begin to haul' in as fast as we can, untjl bulh hands 
get a little soro. In they come — bream, and IVhitIng, " 
and cod and dogffshiS- dogfish and co<J, and whiting 
and bream, until at length H.irry howls out, that he 
has got the Eddystono light-hoiisi*, '’or a whale, and 
finishes up by handing in a large, ray. ; 

* By Jove, there ’s a turhot I * 

'Yes, m\ r’markable fine,* observes one of the fisher- ' 
men, a wag in his ,way ; ‘ony. locJc at the tail of un! * 
Harry retires. » 

We amiise^ gourself with contemplating the last 
capture, ns he lies in the bottom of the boat, smack- 
ing Ins lips, and winking his eyes, and screwing his 
mouth a>>out in tho iibsurd way in which rays tnko 
leave of life. We are tacitly wondering whether sun- 
set-describing poets, wfien they talk about ‘exjiiring 
rays,* know wlmt an absurd sight the moribiuid 
monsters are, wdien suddenly we fool an impieusei 
weight at the end of the liiiQ. Wc haul and tug. ‘ We 
have hold of n rock— no —there it comes— rfo— it 
doofin*t— yes, it doe®. Yen, heave hn*l Now it.moves; 
it must be awdiale!* Wo give it up, and plac»i tlie 
lino in the liands of one of the men. After a long 
struggle, up It comes ; wo lean over, and sec something, ' 
now white, now black, coming up through the dim 
green w'ators. ‘By Jove! it’s a shark!* The fisher- 
men grow viridictue immedistely, and are bent upon 
hi^ de^tnietion. ‘ Wlien* ’s the gaft?’ ‘Here it is;’ 
and Bob insists upon doing tho honours. He ‘ will 
iiitioduec the geiith*nnin to the party in tho boat.* 
The sliark reaches the surface. Bob makes a longe 
at him, hut only suceceds in giving him a poke in the 
ribs, and tho shark, siMung the sort of treatment he is 
likely to meet with on hoard, ohjccts strongly. There 
is a great splash and a jump, and the fisherman finds 
his le^cl rather suddenly in the bottom of tho boat, 
and off goes the shark with a cou})lo of hooks in his 
mouth. We all abuse Bob roundly — tfiirselves in 
particuhii — and retire to our stations \iTyglum; but 
the apori .still going on well, we soon brighten up. 

Now we Iia\e a false alarm. Harry vows he has 
got u shark, but it turns out to be only a very large 
ra3% which comes up, the sly dog, pres(3nting himself 
flat to the w'atcT, and so oflering no slight resistance 
to all attempts at close aequaintaneo. But we soon 
overcome his scruples; and, in spite of his retiring 
di.^-jiOMiion, lie g.iflcd by one of the fishermen with 
a skill that makes us regret that jillowed Bob lo 
make mi attempt by which he deprived us of a great 
triumph. , After this, w'e light tho fire — wo have a 
little grate on board-- and proilucc the pTovisioiis, and 
make a sort jf dinner. We had, on our wcf^ out, laid 
a ground- tier of breakfast, but we find the sca-nir 
.‘ippotising, with the exception of Harry, who is off 
his feed, and (>inccs a strong dislike to the sight of 
eatables. Of course, wc chall* him sea- 

sick have no friends.’ 

Diiuicr over, we set to w'ork again, and begin hauling 
away ; but by this time tlie appearance of our iiands 
is not exhilarating. Never ihelc.ss, we stand to OUT 
hnos like men, and hau^ them in of all colours, red 
and pink, and blue, and black, and brown. But at 
^length a change comes o’er the spirit of our dream. 
There is an ominous siimeiiess in our 'catches. Bob 
hauls in a dogfish; Harry lands two more; we haul 
in our line m^s the hooks: verdict of the fishermen, 

‘ Bit off hy <i;yggy^fish.’ And so it gois on, until the 
fibhermcn, seeing wc are in a regular school of them, 
advise us to ‘about ship,* and«go ashore ;*80 in lys 
than five minutes wo are scudding alOijlf before a nice 
fresh breeze. There is a heavy swell roiling, and 
presently Harry is discovered to be leaning over the ■ 

I side, as if, Narcissua-Uke^ he was in love with his ' 
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is j^riiiiiig 1 % so salt upoalongside^ of 
^ihe Ufi^Xr Wi4 tile admiHng populace. Wo 

' >Jilaoe pur spo^U ill the hati4s of an elderly lady* with a 
ipromisieg h^rd and two eyesc lli^t are not a pair, 
giving orders that the whiting shall be cured. After 
this* with a queer sensation in our legs, as if the street 
were tossing and tumJiUng about, wc walk towards the 
hotel} and are nearly run down on the way by some 
score of eager fellows who are going out after a school 
of tnackerel^which^we .saw jumping and flashing in 
the bay as wc camdr into port. Before we get to the 
end of the qua-y* we see them jump into the boats and 
pull away with a heartiness that bodes ill for the 
^ture happiness of the mackerel. Watching all this, 
wo are very foolishly walking one way and looking 
another, and therefore we soon And ourselves seated on 
a: heap of wdiat seems to us ‘gray sand; but we are 
spieedily undeceived by Harry, wlio informs us that w'e 
are seated on about a hundred pounds’ worth of copper 
ore, so we rise with a profound respect for the heap, 
and begin to wish we coulu sing — 

• ... .. * 

\ * Who ’ll buy iny gray sand ? * 

The quay-master, a friend of Harry’s, comes up, and 
we fall into conversation with him, Jind learn that the 
heaps of ore we see on the quay are worth altogether 
about a thousand pounds, and arc about to be shipped 
for Wales. New- quays are being built, for East 
{)utoftheway is a rising little town, and does an 


-dr00:- ;:Wheii. tbey.ii^f jf 
■th^-toker A^tsh^iil^-yHitit 
begin heaving ,over ^the ;S$ine^: 
tators pull out their watqbeS'-t-,* ]^ive n»inh&s 
The boat comn^cnces rowing in a largo pircle;vfjCfibp^ 
the flsii. Tlie end of the seine is, attached byAa;wa®i j 
to the vollier, which remains stationary. Yigflpfpfislyj \ 
and without stop or stay, thq threg men heaveaw^A 
tlic net — the bqat completes the circle, Slaving rea<d|^4:; 

■is all out r ■ 


the vollier again, and the seine i 

‘ It w ants half a minute to seven— *not a bo^ shd« 
Wc think hot, considering that a seine ia about 
fathoms long, and 15 deep, and leaded heavily, j ’ilie: 
three men sink exhausted in the bottom of tliebpatv 
We observe it is terrible work. *Ah, sir}! knew; a 
man as killed luself— he were short-winded* ;an(f ;hO: 
lost liis-broath sliooting the seine, and didn’t get 
again— died in the boat.' We are horrilted, And noiri 
the ends of the seine are hemmed together with a ropo*,; 
and ihc net is kept extended and held in its place bj?: 
grapnels, or ‘grapes,’ as the East Outofthewayans cali 
them. 

We retire to grog and pipes, inviting an old flslier- 
man to corno with us and deliver us a lecture, oq. 
pilchard-fishery. 

He informs us that he supposes the seine just shot; 
contains from JlOO to COO ‘ hosgeads * of fish. W^- 
learn in time tliat It is the fasliion to say ‘boBgea^: ’ 
instead of liogshcad in East Outoftheway, .and we 
are almost inclined to believe it the. more euphonious, 
name of the tw^o. He assures us there has been 


immense deal of business in this w'ay. Wo look into ' sncli season as this for the last thirty years— the 


the liold of one of the vessels lying alongside, and see 
Ihe ore lying in great heaps there on the w^ay to its 
destiny— kettles and penny- pieces. 

Harry, w ho is blasC' in the matter of copper, and has 
just regained his appetite, insists on an adjournment to 
the hotel, wdiere w'c make a very substantial dinner. 

Of course, over this meal there are great disputes. 
Each of us is certain that he has caught more than 
Hbehther tw'o put together.’ We argue in an amicable 
manner as to who caught the finest fish, and w hen w e 
Venture to observe that, at all events, w’e caught the 
flrst fish, Bob and Harry, wdio have become a little 
inore knowing than tliey were when we started, observe 

■ dbldly: ‘ All, yes— only a dogfish.’ We quietly ‘iu- 
;>volv« ourself in our virtue,’ and resign tlie pints 

■ tacitly, being sure w'e should not get tlicni if we asked 

i^itWfeen dinner is over, it is lime t<iago and see tbe 
5«eine sliot,’ a^tKere *are pilchards in the bay. 

forth, acid scramble up the hill outside the 
idwm arriving, after a tedious climb, at tlje look-out 
pdst. Here w'e find a crowd of persons, who hold 
shares in ithe seine ; for a seine, hunts tnd all, costs 
When iicw about a thousand pou«ds. 

Borrowing a glass, wx perceive two large boats and 
one small one row ing out. Presently the l\|;tle one 
shoots JtHead ^^nd L goes on a voyage of discovery to 
find the fisli.-^TSSl^t this moment, an excited gentle- 
man behind us knocks our liat over our eyes with his 
glass, and commencea a wild waf-dance, yelling, * I see 
colour ! * ‘ Where ? where ? '* ‘ There— not far from 

the voUior.’ VolKer, be it known, Is the boat w-;hich 
’attends on ihe one which contains the seine ; its name 
jia; of the word ‘ follower/ . When the^| 

™J:;|iWt«ment has subsided a little, we get hold of a sailor, ‘ 
fT^pllO points out to us a spot im the sea which is of a 
-Colour — Ibis, ho tells ^us* is j^used by tile 
■offish. ■ : ■ . ■ 

see it-^lhe furker sees it,’:-/ ® is tbe 

whidi Hia master-seiner is, whose duty it 
to shoot the seine, p at the present 
™ j ^ tl«» boat, making ftaotic 

- '■■'The ■ seinc^boat ' ro.ws on;., .tliree 
■ th»'- Adamito^isty i 


during that period liaving never been so numerous,: 
so fine, or so close inshore. He also tells us that, a% 
there is a great scarcity in the market, they wdll fetflbj 
fabulouBc prices (he does not say fabulous, l)ujt>>ve 
suppose that w'ord to be equivalent to the senleuce 
uses— ‘a brave deal more not you’d reckon'), i 
this we gather with difficulty, for the old man oliewfit 
tobacco, and has acquired a voice more or loss as if kj0‘ 
had been in the habit of swallowing hobnailed shoes,; 
besides this, tliere is an immense clattering of glasses 
and plates, and talking and shouting, going on inttifO: 
next room. We learn from the Phyllis of the inn — 
who is not ‘neat-haiidea,’ but, on the contr.vy, rgd 
and chappy about those extremities— that the iioiau 
arises from a sampling dinner of mine-captainsj. y-.- , 
East Outoftheway rivals America in ber captoinSr 
— moit of the old fishermen claim the title, to isay 
nothing of the skippers that trade in the port,.; mid 
mayor, wlm is an old naval officer, and a wdiole jieviyof 
mine-agents. The mayor of East Outoftheway is a 
relic of the departed grandeur of the borougli, whje^ 
before that absurd and iniquitous Beform Bill sent tWP 
members to parliament, and West Outoftlieway jtise^' 
to do the same. West Outoftheway is-.a^ar^ed 
ffom East by a bridge built in Edward I/s 
say separated, not connected, after mature.d^^rj^tiqn^ 
as being the most expressive. It is 
specimen of architecture, the last arek, on the east si4^. 
being made of wood, for tlie purpose of eaay d^Uuctu^lljjl 
if the ^^^8t Outoithew^ana attempte4;^^l 
descent on the East Outofthewayans— 
a step would be'neceasaryj for nne 
tually resis/. a thousand, the bridge 
If two carts meet at ..tlte c-bridg^, 
the end while the other comes over,. ^/ 
bold attempt for two horses , ;to t^y^ 
mention/th© word cart. , 'JChdr 

operation would be a Ipcight cample to 

in narrow Xoiidon .Unes— to bJ|^re^4i 
tliorooghfare *is njo| great, 
can scarcely number. 
built. , , 

rences were used as dates id tllb two : Q; 
ipeoplto’aayiBg^j:.:?' ‘ 







i^rt bM Bo’h’ti Wftgoit met at tho l>rid|t0> 
(vksll^ tb eav that a new ug];r hut wider bridge is 
Mug btiilt, juia bttt old IViend will be pulled down 
r. of course, as tliCstwo Outoftheways are 


Mug built, juid out old IViend will be pulled down 
altO^her. Of course, as tliestwo Outoftheways are 
s^Ch dose neighbours, they are always at enmity — the 
East pilots are always racing w'ith tlie West to get 

t tho pilotage of tho sliips running into port ; and 
' wlienever you are on>tho East side, you hear the West 
men abus^ as ‘the idlest, dirtiest follows under the 
san-^a character which transfers itself to the East 
Os soon as you get over tlie bridge. 

Hut this is not to the point, which is, that wlicn we 
hoard of tho convivial meeting of the mine-captains, 
we managed to make our way aiilong*thom, and iound 
vehement speechifying going on on the subject of 
rntiUg tlic mines. These men have lor the gi eater 
part been ineVe w'orking-miners, but have "psen by 
their own exertions ; and when we <‘ome to know them, 
we are not surprised at it, for they arc a clover, shrewd, 
practical set of* men. Sampling is tlie poiiodical snlc 
of tiie ofe, which is bought by tho samiders, viho are 
sent to purchase for the smelters in Wah's. 

After the day's work is o\cr, tliey adjourn to a good 
diuncr, and Consume imimaiso qtiantities of < iiampagne, 
not so much because tlie> bke it, we believe, as because 
it is an expensive wine, and sounds -very giamlly. In 
tljp c\ening, they find tbemsohes more at liomc over 
^ gin>^Hnd*«v’ater and pipes^ and warm into eloquence, 
which is very good fun if } ou can keep } our counte- 
nance — which IB not easy, as tliey have an ingenious 
way of 8i>eeehifying for a quarter of an liour, with a 
nominative at one end of the oration, and the verb 
belonging to it at the other, the inteival being filled 
up by a parenthesis and various ceeentrie branches 
from it, like a genealogiiMl tree or a Greek verb. 

But, in spite of the amusing features of tlimuceting, 
wc are obliged to seek our (*ou(dies, for we stole so 
much from our sleep this morning, that nature, like , 
tho nurse-maid ^ of our youtliful day^, nnpirativdy 
beckons us to bed; so we bow our beads- -llairy has 
been doing so literallj^ lor tlie List half-hour, utterly 
regardless of dislocation of the vertebne— and obey her 
Commands. 

We are happy to be able to state, as a fact, that 
Tobbles did not kiss ibo cliumber-nuud tld’> evening; 
but W'e found him next morning asleep oiKsulc the 
bed, with nothing on but ids eollar and his boots, lie 
complained of lieadaclie, wl.ich he attributed to pickled 
pilchards at supper. Of course, with our usual origin- 
ality, we quoted Bon Gualtier— 

• BJe.ss }oui soul, il was tlie salmon! 

Wc beg to recommend this quotation as quite new 
—one that we are sure can never liavc occurred to 
anyl^dy before ! 

By tl^ way, gentle reader, did you ever taste ]>ickled 
pilcbara? If not, just lake our advice and a earpe’t- 
bag containing a clean collar, a screw of tobacco, a 
tooth-brush and a iiight-cap, and come dow n at once 
to East Otttofthevrtiy, and eat some of that delightfid 
fish. They are delicious— exactly like sardines ; in fact, 
hi two points they are, we humbly submit, superior— 
firstly* because they are not so oily; and, secondly, 
there is no leaden rase to break your knife and scarify 
fingers in opening. « 

After breakfast, we take Bob out for some fresh j 
air ond^ BOda-w'ater, and then set out on our way to 


harJy yield precedence to the one 
ttggtoiuM fcdtlng-eelUiMt tr« aro toUI tlmt 


operation is peribrmed by women^a gratuitous 
and unnecessary piece of information, for tmr ears tell 
us so distinctly. Such a screeching and calling, With 
an under-current oY female tongues rumiing like^ 
like— femalo tongues: we can find no higher point of 
comparison. course, dearpst young ladles^ 

we mean elderly female tongues. * , 

As soon as we enter the eellnr«i, tlieiu is a mysterious , 
whispering among tlie women, wlio are on their knees 
piling the fish in layers; and presently one lady 
approaches •us, and d.nibing our boots with a fishy 
cloth, informs us that she hns.wipgd oiir^ihoes, whicli, 
of course, implies a 4 e<% whicli we give as readily as wo 
would ba\c dis;fensofl with the prelimirviry defilement 
of our clean boots with a scaly, oily rag. — 

we were sened in tlie snmo way when, after bumping 
our heads, sk’ lining our elbows, and bruising our knees, 
wo arrived at the lowest le'vel of a seventy -fat horn 
mine; and we eoiu-Uide that ‘wiping tho shoe* is the 
(’ornisli for ‘ p.i} mg 3 onr fiMiting.* • 

But to return to our Fair IMaids. After the ^cere- 
mony we described is over, ^^e lla^e lime to look round 
us. Tlie fish are staekeii against the walls in lltfipi, | 
formed, as we saw, by pbumg a la^er of fish .ufion a 
groundwork of salt, then syirinkling salt over that, 
so as to mal^e, in siioit, a sciies of sandw iches of salt 
and pilchards. Kaeli layer is made smaller than the 
one, beneath, to prevent them from toppling over, and 
the last la>er is salt, so that nothing is to bo seen but 
innumerable )ie.ads sticking Indplessly out of tlie salt. 
T 1 IS operation is called hu/Unt/y and in tins manner 
till fish are lift for some time uiitil all the oil has run 
out. Tills oil IS ciiught in gutters, and con^'cyed to 
tubs sunk in the ground, wdienee it is taken away and 
sold at a ver}'^ fair price, foiniiiig no sniall part of the 
profits of pilcliard-lisbing. 

After tlie fisli have been bulked about four weeks, 
they are taken down and waslieil in tubs; the W'ater, 
rieh with oil and salt, is afterwards sold as manure, 
for which purpose also are employed the damaged and 
useless fish thrown aside during bulking, for Reside 
pilchuid, a great many scad or horse-mackerel, chads, 

, are caught in the net. 

When washed, tlie fish are put into hogsheads, 
pierced at the bottom to let what oil still remains ooze 
out. I'liebc h(>g.sheadB are ranged round tlie cellars, 
and covered with round heads ealkd buclchny which 
are luessed down by levers— long poles fixed into lioles 
111 tho wall at one end, and weighted witli heavy btones 
at the other. "When tho buckler sinks level with the 
edge, a block of wood is placed untlbr^the lever, and 
wheii,d)y these means,* a vacancy i» niaile in the hogs- 
head, fresl} fish are put in, and pressed down again, 
until the (‘ask will hold no more. When all are ready, 
the hogslieaits are lieaded up, and start oT on their 
travels. The greater part, if not all, go to the 
Mediterranean. 

One of the sliareholdois of the seine wc saw shot 
last night invites us to go and see fiheru ‘tUPking* to* 
night. We are for a moment rfS^'^loss to perceive 
what amusement we can possibly derive from soeing 
other men ‘ tucking,* naving lieard from our sisters^-* 
who sat in the gallery at Erceniasons* Hall once durlUfi 
a dinner— timt it is nob an exhilarating pTOceedili|r. 
Harry comes to our rcs(*ue, and explains that * tucking* 

I is casting a small seine, called a inside the j 

fixed one, in order to catc'h a portion of the enclosed 
shoal. Wo do not at first see why tlie Mno itself 
should not be Jinuled up bodily ; but we are told that 1 
when a great nufiibcr are caught, it wduld be difficult 
to get hands enough to bulk theA before they got bad. 
The seine, therefore, is in fact n preserve, nut witbeat 
a poacher either— no other than our Q'iend of yestir* 
day>— the shark, which darts thmugit and through the 
nets in a most reckless manner, doing no end of mis- 
cliief. Having received this description of ^ tucking/ 


mkmtMB 3ovmA3k * 


[f ^ accept ipvitiitioiv but d]fcom tfmf, m 
j| dm not come offull eleven or tueive^ wa aliaJi here 
la velvet Ate Hbout East Outoftheway all day 

We poke i^ut amonf( the rocktf, and bully inoilbn- 
live crabf, lyid try expenmenti with gea-anemonei 
and ihiiiiipa in the pools, until! ad length, m scram- 
bling ovir a rocky promontory, lobbies meets with an | 
Accident, as regards his nether clothing, occasioned by | 
Ills seating himself toct suddenly upon a sharp limpet 
Iho only remedy which at first presents itself is 
to ait where he is until he has a new pan* made — ot 
course^ we, none of us, bi ought a \eyry extensive ward 
robe, but this schelfie haiiiig its draw bocks— among 
winch we inay,mention the ii&ing of ^he tide— he is 
compelled to walk home As we near Outoftliewa> , 
poor Bobs evolutions arc painfully liugliabk lie 
sidles past everybody he meets like a crab, and backs 
upstaiis with a grace that would kill the lord chani 
berliin with eiiiy Harr\ s'lllus foiih with *tlic 
garments to the tailors while we undertike* to amuse 
Bob, as he sits shivering m his bedroom by phiv mg 
4uurte with him lo oui ^^reit sitisfoLtion, mc win a 
pint; which consoles us for the one we wcic chit luh 1 
of in flip first fish'mattcr >keed wc siy we eill foi it 
Oil the spot, and drink it in triumph ^ 

Breseiitly Ilaiiy and ‘the girnunts ^ ni ike their 
appearance Ihe tailoi is (keickdly colour'hlmd Miu 
garments* are dccidodlj dirk, almost link wide the 
patch inserted is of so li^ht a sluido as to siucest to 
Harry’s mind, when he sees lobbies once inure im isc 1 
that he * would make u c ipitol piir to the cnernors 
black marc— on) \ the v Intc stai isn t in his lore In 1 1 ' 
Duinei, and a long chit over a cigar nftiiwar Is, au 
followed b> an excursion m a bo it, and then a « iambic 
up a hill to SIC d splendid view All this brings us 
on to dusk, whin wc get up a conviviil pnty at the 
Sliip, until about hall past Uevcii, winch finds in 
utter darkness out at sc a 

We venture to wish it was moonlight, but irc redne cd 
to lusignidcame b) the mfoimation tliut night is chosen 
for tulking because the fish are kss sc ircd in the d irk 
We sec very little at present except a lot of llitk 
figures, but the sea when broken has the lumincuv 
appearance of nau^htjr bo}s’ fingers wli i they have 
been playing with matches Ihe rope, is it is hiukcl 
Up, looks like glowworm— to be eoiilinui 1 * I he re 

no necessity to infoim the leider Ihif there 
I Was plenty of noise, for no one connected with the 
sea can possibly do anything without an ininiei sc 
amount of *>o hcav hos,* iil clieiril}, iny bovs 
cheenlies,’ as ^vCl>lody is well aw ire At kngiii 
up comes the tuek vinic — aiil there is a gn it spiacdi 
ing of fish and a glittering of sc iks an I a gcmril 
phosphoicsecnee in tie w itei icund the bo it, that 
lights cveijji thing up in an astonishiiv lu^niiei ihe 
fish aro dip{)ed out of the netniii bisk ts c died in 
*Ji<ast Outofthew ly *moaos — we jud„< of tlic spelling 
from tlie sound Bob, with his usual recklessness, 
observe 8*t^a( *,t he^ m oaning of the sea’ seems rither 
profitable than dlTOl-visc in the preset t instantt , for 
this, lioweicr, he is lewaided ly a letiibiirnc Provi 
denec, winch, when he falls askeV m Du stem of the 
boat on our way back, precipitates the \ aiukrdec ken 
hat into the sea We never bufiekl it more— it w is lost 
in the surrounding darkness Perchance in the wide 
ocean sonic homcwaid bound vessel will pick it up, j 
and iniigratiis reluming after long years to then 
native sod, will welcome, as the flist token of Old 
Bugland, that weatherbeaten hat with the name of 
Tobbles eonsjlcfuouBl^ inscribed in th§ dRfkn * 

Wa make this Ouftnng remark to Bob, but h© is 
cofisolad, 81 } mg ihgt he is *ver} unhick} — down- 
1^4 fat©^si)U«%-tlut he si alt return to his domestic 
ImM mifiuA his hai, and plus an incongruous pi^ch 

KukI wprniug we turn our backs upon East Outof- , 


thewef. We went fyr a dnfe 
I back wiser, and perhsps heppjef mea^^km^irtg M 
deal about the fisheries, and not least^l^illg seiill!ld 
that the fish we have se^ brought on shore will bring 
hundteds of poupds into Bast Outofthew ay-^not tobo 
engulfed wholesale in the pockets of wealthy specu- 
lators, but to go by driblets to support the pooir 
fishernu^n and their famiheg, and^keep the wolf from 
mail} a poor cottage door during the cofmng winter 
Ami so in the evening ovt r our quiet bottle of port 
wc gau the toast * Ihe Pair Maids of Cornwall ibaf 
fetd and clothe the poor t ’ 

NIW Ml TALL I C BOATS 

Astoxgsi the most useful innovations of the present 
day 18 tjie application of iron for the purpmet of 
navigation, aiil the description we gave recently of 
till Greit } astern Steamship, must co ivince our 
readers of the vast supcnorit} of metal over wood 
IS a mitciial in nival irchiUcture We nov/prcKted 
to ofiir some rtmirks on tlio ^mctillie boats and 
iiiilitar} wagons whicli Inve rccontlv been patented 
bv Ml Joseph IrniKis of Acw 'Vork and more pat- 
tuulirlv introduce 1 to the notice of the Biitiah 
govcinnicnt and puhlie by Majoi 'Vincent Tyre of 
the Btngil Aitillciv ^ 

Ihe attention of the lords of the Admiral t}fr4iaving 
been ( ilkd to tins iitwr invention an order w is issuld 
i irly in the ptesent >c ir dire ting tint a tnil of 
the quilitus of the loriugitod iron boats should 
mide One of the largest was therifore procured fiom 
the Collins line of steameis and expc turn nted upon 
Ihe bolt sihcted was about tlu si/e of a laigo man- 
of wir lutur Jo test the strength of the maUrial 
ml Its cipihihtus of resistance m case of being 
dished agiinst ci u{>oii i lock, was the mam ohfecl 
of the trnl Accordingly twrorkniin nrmod with a 
he IV} long h lulled nxc, dcvlt several seven blows 
with all his Btniielh upon the bottom Xlie result, 
which m the cisc c t a wooden ho it would have been to 
s)i liter It to }ucts, was htr^ p^r/eiDy triumphant 
not an indentation w ir perceptible A smaller boat 
was thin tilcen on ah re roik J and kiiockid ihout on 
the roiuli 6t nf3 of a cob) Ic pivomcnt b} six men, 
who ifuiwnrls lifted it up on end, and ht it fall 
several tiiiifs Jhe xoIJirig about produced onlv soiuo 
insignific lilt liilgfb which were soon rectified b) a 
few str kts of i ii ui mil , no re il iiijiir} , however, had 
b cii done to the lout Jhe bo it was now launched 
into flic w ilti, 111(1 rowed tndw i}s by four powerful 
men igiinst a Rtoiic pier he id several times 'ihis new 
experiment ended with tlie sini€ result the violence 
of the shocks had not eluded the little craft to spring 
a leak, nor wue Du ic my other signs of damage 

Having slu wn the struigth, we will now prcKced to { 
describe the strut Cun and advantigcs of these metalhc j 
bolts Inflict the ir superiority over the wooden boat, I 
either fer Du oidiniry pm poses of transit of goods» or 
tlie cxtruoiuin iry put poses of safit^r in the hour of 
pen], 18 BO pilpuhlo, that there can be little doubt 
that be foie long tluy will be biought into general Uae^ 
Jliese met like bo its then, are fbrmed of thin sheets 
of eoppt r 01 iron galvanised, without braces or skeleton 
siippoits of^aiiy kind, tho strength being ©ntifioly 
I derived from ilip (orruf/afiom Ihe extraordinary 
power derived from corrugation is very simplcu hTakO, 
foi example, a thin plate of iron with a plane imrfkou, 
ind set /t on end, and it will be seen to betid Su 
tilb eciiwe fjom its own wight Take, on fHb 
contrary, the same tfiin platL* moulded into MukK 
seniicmular UDirug%lions at m^vals Leflt be sel 
upright hke t|ic otlier and it; wll be found that ua<) 
oiil} doc8*it not bend, but that itisUl scarnely yioMifjo* 
the ( ombincd e (Torts of four ordtmry men ^ 

I Corrugated sheeM Of iron, as OUr roadffSNi 


•CHAMBBRS^S JOVKSAt, 


iicnr very fi^uently used fbr roof- 
Sng^ eApaoiali)' at our railway -stations and extenaivo 
warefiotim The corrugations required tor such pur- 
poses, boarevtrl are simple and qasily ctlected, compared 
ortth that needed for boat-building, u hero stn ngth and 
stolEMUty must be gi\en to the gracefully curvtd form 
of the boat; in fact, the great diibcult} has always 
been to twist the m^tal t;o the peculiar cur\ature of 
the ship’s form. Modi rn improvements h ivt, however, 
overcome this difficulty By tlie latest proKss, ca^t- 
iroA dies are made as large as a fuil-sucd bo it, with 
the corrugations on the upper or convex side, and 
corresponding depressions on the lowci or concave 
side These dies require all the force* of the h^diauiic 
piston to work them, hut when the sheet of iiutal 
is placed between them, it is forced, by a giadual 
pressure, to the shape as tlie dies come togetytr, and 
tlie corrugations bung formed whilst the metal is in 
the mould, they hold it rigidly and firinl) there , so 
ffrnily, indeed, that the shell or outward surfiet of the 
boat, wWn put together, will preserve its shape, and 
withstand the wear and teai of hard scrvieo without 
thwarts or braces of any kind on the inside *>io 
frames or timbers of an> kind,* obsinrs Mi|or lyic, 
*aro required, as tlie strength is attained by the 
corrugations 'ihe btiffmss or btreivih of the sheet 
increased by the boldness, foim, and dipth of the 
OQrrug»^ons, so tint as these aie increised, the 
thjtkiicbs of the metil ( ui ho docrexsid, still n t lining 
tlie strength* 1 rom tins, by a kind of enroll irv H 
Will be at onco seen that as the stnngtli ib attained 
by the corrugations, and the (unugitions idd nnhiog 
to the weight, the stieiigth of tin boil nia> be initcri 
ally increased w itlioul Us lightness being m tlu least 
affected 

The usefulness of these metallic bo its, im cases of 
sliipwiock, has boon so well e st ililished ind appreci iti d, 
that tho government of the Uniud htitcs his sLitioiieel 
tlicm along the whole line of sei and like euists whete 
they have he<n instrimic ntul lu savingnnin tlioubinels 
of lives U has also pissed a liw eurni>e lling ever^ 
pasoenger-ship to be provided wiili a ceitiin pro 
portion of these lioats have, however a •»till iiion 
valuable application of them in^tlie Mih c u liu 
liie-car is a kind of boat or ehis'l made of eippti or 
iron, and closed over b} a eonve\ roof A door oi 
hatch WR;y in the centre admits the pis^e^ liters a cm 
generally holds about foui orfiic Whin llu piss n- 
gers are settled inside, tlu door is shut down and hoire 1 
to its place, so as to prevent ilie suit Horn hi itme, iii 
upon tjio Liiinates All inside is of course^ dark as 
night, and the terrified priboncr inn slmust ihink it 
better to be diow ned m tin open iir, tli in nin the ri'*k of 
It closed in m his little e ir , hut a few miiiuteb leluves 
his mind and dibsipites Ins tenoi. llu c ii ib dnwn 
to the land, suspended by riiinS from a liawsei, which 
has pifvioqsly been stretched fioni the sliore to tfte 
ship, by ropes, or latlict lines, ittaehed to tho two ends 
of the hawser. B) means of these, the empty cai is 
first drawn by thesunlort unate passengers to the sliijn 
and then, when ficigii led, drawn back bv the peojile on 
Ijio beach A writei in the Lt/e hoatliisiiti H n U antd 
in an article on tho Life^-boat Siving Bciuvoknt 
Xttititution of Nt w ^ ork, remarks * It w ill he obse rv i d 
that two-thirds of the* perbuns saved as ajuive qimttd 
namely^ 1000 out of 1500 — have been, tliiough tliu 
instruHlielitaluy of a life-car, diawn through the surf, 
after a ooinnmuication has been effected with the 
Stranded ship by means of the mortar azffl locket 
aj^parstus.' • , ^ 

But to bring the waluablo services rendered to 
tluaiatiUy 9y this life^r more honfi; to the inmgination 
of tlie reader, wewillXmgle out tho slipwreck of the 
J^nng afsvere snow-stoiui m the moiiili 
ot JhnUiuy, the Ayrfeire, wiih about 200 passengers 
on was dnvea upon the shore -of Kow Jersey, 


and stianrfed The sea beat and the surf rolled so 
heavily, that it was physically impossible fbr a boat 
to put out and reach her , and there she might have 
lam, battered aboub amongst the break^a hntil the 
tniiliers had given way, and all on board perished, had 
not a life-boat stAticOi providentially been at hand* 
Ihe life c 11 and its apparatus were** if once proughb ^ 
out tho first shot from the tneii l ir ^ arried the line 
across the wreck, the* liawbci wai; expe dirionsly hauled 
throu;,h the* surf, and the cai aitaelud In a short 
time eve^ry pisscngci, to the nunibci ot 200, was drawn, 
tin mgh tlie foiming surges, upd landed at the* station 
rf/y a d comfmtahio Wo need ndf enlarge upon the 
iinpoitume of , having this life ear ii,Lroduccd into 
liijlinl, ind kept at blalions along the* coast It i 
IS impossible to cstimito the number of lives that i 
iiiight b( biv I by Its mstiiimcntalify m the course 
of i > e ir 

But tlu putposes 1 o winch tins Ubofiil invention may 
be applied iiive not vet bieii eOiiubted and ]K*rhaps 
the most import int leimiins to be st ited It is well 
known howr esse ntul t > successful ixpeditions in^nfili- 
tiry iff ills IS 1 1 i{ id nuxU of ti insit cbpecnilly iScfbss 
swe:JIcn btn nits ind nnfoidablc rWeis It vva^i we 
tliinl , with tlu view of f itmg uiid oxju cliting the 
nicmineiits of tlu matnui ot in nrmv, tint Mr Fiancis 
was first oeeupud in peitecting liib mveiition At all 
events, tlu result his blicwn liow ndmiT loly adapted 
lor such purposes his aimy ffoiiiiiig-wa^^ons have 
proved tliomselv^s Ingiind his been slow to recog-^ 
ins their meiits, l<riiUL his some months bime, 
OX] enmenfed upon tin in and pronounced in their 
fitvo ir, while the United btitca his long ago adopted 
tlu ni 

Ihe militiry imtillic roid-wigon used hv the 
L lilted htiUs aimy s nude on the b imp principle* of 
lie life th ind lip,htniss as the nictillie bolt wc have 
ilteiny e'escrilied llu put eompiising tho body 
IS built ot the simc eoiingnted imtil — that is, iron 
or copper- pirtiikes of the binie durible and indes- 
truetihU quilities, and ^ where is an oiduniry military’ 
w it on BUI h IB those at pri sent in use with our at my, 
IS nstiul only for the purposes of land carnage, the 
melillic ciiiiige unites in iIblI!, eithci singly or by 
eond iiiition, the qiiahlics of an nnmumtion oi store 
e iiriacc, i poiitoeni, i row hoit, a lalt foi tlie heaviest 
ntilkii, iiid, finally, a biilcc for tr insportiiig tho 
wltclc matincl of an irniy oiei olhciwisc deep and 
inipii'-siblc live IS 

Blit we hiM W) gofurllicr, and consider the value of 
thcbc hills ns jouto ns It ib not ^it]nde J tint Mr 
7 rintw s invention should in all eas<#a supi istde entirely 
tlu admiral Ic in tight boat pontooiib of Sir ( lurlea 
J’lsley, or the close evhnlncil pontoons of Cniieral 
BhuiHliiTd ^liesc iiiiv be very useful in tke passage 
of ViMy lupid btie nils f yet the nut tine wagons of Mr 
1 rnneis have ]ieeiiliiir idvantnges of thin own Bvery 
one whe^ has visited the Ivhitie, (spceiilly at (''ologne, 
lub witnessed in what nnniier hoaf^ luvo^ffeSn mado’ 
the snbstrueluro of bridges IJofhclTa them immodis 
itelv sug,^ests itself, tint an able engineer could easily 
irriiige these* w igons toi^ether so as to make tlieOA 
perieelly cipihle of siippoiting any weight that may 
be put upon them If this be the ease, a bndge^ajci 
itiiu I lilt bndee i e miglit almost call it-— moves about 
I with tlu* atm>, perfornnng it the same time Yavioui 
and useful functions Instead of being earned^ a use- 
less iiKumhianip, like the picsent pontoons, it assists 
m carrying Hie baggige and xmptdmtnttiL of the 
troops In fiiel, ’•where, as in an army, eveivthing 
ought to he made capible of as wide an application aa 
]>oHbibie, tlie riit taliic w agons w^l be found of peoul^ 
valeu. Like the canoe of the Korth A^JIerican Indiini, 
It uui hi* converted from a boat into a hut -a third 
niipoitant use Of what infinite service would these 
wagons not have been out in tho Orimso, during those 


OBAHBBUrS JOUHKAL. 


4i? 9I|^ ni^nths wheh an sfudltelr'qoi^d n6% be 

fHoenriKl for the men ! Nevr^ that the evil hei been 
aeeofnplifthed, It forcibly etnkes one how much more 
readily huiajif (^alvAni^ed •corrugated iron might have 
been oouetmcted and conveyed to the oast, tlian those 
heavy turn belong v ooden strucnn^s < Inch m re eventu> | 
ally senj out, and with diiii(ult\ put together They ' 
would ha\e ridden compacth ‘HuI beta strong enough 
to ha\e stood firm, wijliout wooiUn frames and without j 
nails, in the shape of a long tiiangulir tent The 
Ibsson, doubtless, will not lit lost ' 

*To sum up hru fit tlu good qu iljties of the mttalhc 
boats,’ observes Miffor Lyie— they are more light, I 
moio strong, inpn lasting, more < asily npinnged, riqiiiie j 
less repair (than the wooden ho Us) Iluj irc firc-pioof 
worm-proof, wUirpioof 'lhc> will not con ode or 
rot, or© alwijR tight ind rcidy for bervue in cAory 
climate liny («n never heronie water so iked oi 
when hung to the d n its for months • r i st ir tlit\ 
ar^ ready lor lowering into the svattr llu tom tissjou 
of tannon has no tihet upon tlum the stroke of i 
shot Ihat would disiblo ly wood<n ho it would only 
perforate an iron om , and a poiforition wlnn nii‘i 
<an f'h'ply bo rtpaiRd by simplj ht itii c bnk ,Uxt 
protruding parts with a Imnnnti ’ 

It IS unnecessary to dwill further upon the nhnnt 
ages of these boats From white\(i point of vn w 
they may he (oiisiderod, tliui supiiioritv oitr the ol i 
Wooden craft is at onto evident A pioof Ikulvcf 
l^hat the merits of tin se iiKlnllK bo its an bfgiiming 
to be appriuated in imglund, nM> he gUlieud fioin 
the fact, that the piopnctors of the runiid inn of 
Steamers, running from Lnerpool to New )oi]c }it\( 
ordered a complete set for Hut mignificait the 
IWsta 


Al» \MAO£S 01^ mil W VI Il>NlIb 
Wc cannot help irpt itmg i n inutivc which m h< u 1 on | 
one such occasion, tol 1 witli inhniU gi ivity ly i tlci„v 
linn w4u)st name VIC it onu iiiquiud xh lut ml )f v^h m 
we bhall onU si\, tint In is one of tin best md woithicst 
sous of the kiik and knows when to Vh sciious iswii! i 
when to lest ‘Don’t till mi,’ siid lit to a ‘«imj I 1 mkir ^ 
Highland hiotlni, who had appiKiitly mnn his fust tiiil 
of laUw ly-travdlmg m coining up to the \sseinblv dt i t 
tell me tint tunnclb on i nlways au in iinmitigitc 1 evil 
they seivehi^h inoi il md istlnticil puijosm Onlv the 
Othoi day I got into i t iilw ly i uin„( ind I hil hn llv 
taken my seat, wlu n tin tiain st irt( d On looking nj I s iw 
sitting opposite to i^t two of tin must i loid disstnUis in 
Scotland liiltaf oinc tint then could In noilcasuH loi 
me 111 that joui in y , iifil with gloomy In art md KuntfiiinK 
1 leaned liack in iny i oukt But all it one k wc ])i mg< d into 
a long tunnel, blnik as night, and •wlnii wo cmiigid at tin 
othei end, any brow was clear ind my ilVhninoui wis 
entucly dissi|iatod Shall I till yoa how this cum to be'* 
All the way through the tunnel I was sh iking my bbts in 
the dissenters* faces, and making honible mouths at them, 
and taof mg, a nd set me all Tight Dcn’tspcik 

against tuntids dcoi friend * — Z rann Magazine 

STAG BEBILF*^ 

Ihe late Mi George bamouelle, of the Bntish Museum, 
U*»ed to relate a stoiy conceiifing the ibovc insect, of 
whuh I should like to know if it obtains in many paits 
^ rngland During one of his rxcuisioiis to or m the 
®'wcst, he siw a number of countrymen assembled 
at the foot ot a tree stoning something to death On 
ttpprbaohing, ho found a poor stag-beetle the subject of ' 
attarkf Causing them to desist, )»« pi<kTO**up the poor i 
tXiiilgy and put it into a *fK>v, asking at the same lime why i 
SLJKS ^ atoned to death He was told it was tlie j 
liMp, and was sent to do some e\il to the com, 
ifiSS * forgotten M hethcr Mr SamoucUe |ras 
JWlpdWjy® w® identical gentleman in blick or not, it is j 
klipMMibla to eby$ hut I know he used to laugh at the I 


stupid atpriibr vrondut* bf tbh eouAtrymeig^ aud the ironble 
he had to elicit a x^ljr tp his own ignotunde -i-Ables aiut 

J—. 

T,HE SKY-LA UK 

O Dinn, fiom the shade of the foicst 
I s<e thee cnictging, 

^nd 1 list to the magical surging 

, Of song winch thou pouiObt, 

M he 11 cv i ning s f nr tr esses ni c hoarest , 

0 little blown pen upspiinging, * 

'Hull. IS surely a soul in thy singing I 

Thy he ut\ wealth iiound thou ait flinging. 

In tempests of gl idiiiss, 

In w 11 1 lilies 1 1 ( c (rt itic ni idness 
iunmltuously imging, 

1 Plough tlni c own fiooil of hniinony winging, 

SiT i\ nig ( n w itli til It p ission itt p lining, 

] it tnii love bknt in ripUiioiis stiaiiiing^ 

In i wli il ol mu-)ic iivolvin,. * 

III (.in 1( s I 111 h iiitc 1 — 

\s li by tin infiniti hmiitc 1 , 

1 hoii SI ( me St dissolMiig 
'lliose tinimlous gu Ins eiolving, 

I *Iill with spiT tl ind ipiiveimg motion, 

I Jhou ncalc^t tiu hi urns wide occm 

‘'till higlui and higher thv flicin.,, ,• 

Ml 11 ini/y thy iiillmg, 

T lU I fount nil overflowing ami filling 
Jhc \ istiHSH ol being — 

M lie flint oh f more f unt to my seeing - 
Aw u ’ when hut longing i in follow, 

1 11, fii np tJic blue stury hollow 

O bird, thon ii t floatitig and i lUing, 
t)n to the cmpyicin — 

Hiiougli „old md vtnnilion md Tynan 
D\is th m lit wi hog 
Till conutiv the stillniss and «-h idiiig 
Vn I s on w ith tin s] o it I m 1 hli nili d, 

III I \ i ii( u I i du im Mioii lit cndi I’ 

1 O D. 

GRANiriS AIANITCQ 

'While fxinuiung llu gi initc <]uiiiiis at Northhridge, 
Miss 11 Im lit , ^ fi w d us siiKi, I h id i cOTUirsation with 
the w )i! nun wii > win dtissmg lut tin stone, in rtfcienco 
to the Just lint the v win i ippiiig oil with a flat pine of 
hoard fioin tin hii of the stone Huy weie himmenng 
Ihc dnst IS 11 hunt m the h iminrring of the stone to an 
imp ilp iblc powdt I, md will flo it in tho an I aaid to them 
Hut It would be wdl to tiy the vcgititing povvers of 
this gl imtc dust in a lull of coin Ihiy icplied that it 
hid brcii used in gaideiis and on griss iinds with great 
snectss, md tint it was equal to tho best maume This 
fut is ot gte It impuitanco to ngricultuial science, for it 
opt ns a newly discoveied source of wealth in thr rocky 
lands llie gianite nicks Hut are now barren may be 
ground fo in nnpalpablr powder, and u>e(l as a fertiliser. 
Fclds])ai, a corriponint ol grinitc, in many diatrictu b 
aViuiiduit and yields potash on aiuljsis l^asAingtoH 
Intelhgfnetr 

EOTICB TO TBB D&TLBS OF TUB BAXit. 

The Jhmbwj ^hmes has an article ooudemntbg tit* 
piactice of allowing natives to see us dance, and givce 
Ain anecdote of tho Goicownr, as illustrative ol^ the fhefkigs 
with which tho natives aiew an exhibition of thO kind. 

* Ills highness being picsent at a ball where a remaikaUy 
stout yous^ lady, then )ust amveci from home, wpa 
boUe of tfrie evening, asked how much n gill of that kllM 
would cost in London, bccaus(, iftjuot too dear, he ithodtd 
oidci out a dozen of l|iem * ^ ^ 
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THE EIRST RANK IN THE aVmY. 

B i« an onsiRn -who coTiios a flag 

Pututuil J/f>/ of(f. 

• 

A lool anil lin inonry, iSui*. 

Old j)rornh. 

An Ensign is a woak-mindpd individual, who pays 
X.450 for the privilege of w’oaring a rod eoat — a dis- 
tinction enjo}ed by a postman at a mu(‘li cheaper 
jntc. Like a mackerel, the silly youth is attracted 
by a ^it of scarlet cloth ; and, like that delicious 
And infntUtiled flsh, lie very often pn^s for ln< love 
of finery with hi^ life. On the above-meiitiomd 
little sum being deposited by Oieen simor in tbo 
hands of Messrs iJov i'^' the well-knovin *irm>- 
agents of Eraie'‘4 Ihiildins/i, the name of Oreeri junior 
appear^ in the (itnit* ; and fiom that moniiiit, as if 
by inagie, the sow's (.ir is eomerUd into a wlk purse, 
and the joung hobbledehoy ceases to be u ‘gent,* and 
beconuM, on the authoiUy of the ^VIlr Department, ‘an 
oflleer and a gentleman.* 

Ills duty, as we are informed above, is to c.irry a 
fiag — on a w'indy div, a rnobt trying and iiniiigiiined 
ta.sk, requiring the temper ol a bisliop vuth the #.trengtli 
of a cod-heaver, and calcubitcMl to impn^s the most 
unprejudiced spectator w illi tlio hka th.iL the standard- 
bearer is fruflliiiig fiom the i (Teels of strong dimk 
To qualify himself tor this misconstruction, the ensign 
must have received an education that has emptied the 
paternal porte-monnaio to the extent of eighty or a 
hundred guineas per annum over since he stepped out 
pf his frocks and attained to the digpity of a jacket 
and trousers, and must liave undergone, at Sandhurbt, 
before obtaining Ins c'mmiiBsion, a severe course of 
puzzling and pounding by profosr-oia, and luncbing and 
pokinjp by jibysicians, to ascertain whether he is the 
proprietor of a samt m a (oipmc >tmoy and is 
morally and physically a ‘fit and proper persoii* to 
servo ill Her ISfajpsty's army. « 

Having passed this Kubicon, one more puli at the 
parental purse-strings is ncco&sary before the youthful 
hpro can be fairly started on tbo road to fame. The 
little bills for his sword, bis iron bedstead, and the few 
oth^ Simple articles constituting a military outfil, w'iU 
extract another hundred and fifty from the governor’s^ 
attopg^-box ; and then, regularly luunohed and rigged, 
Groen junior has nothing to do but go w^re glory 
Wts him, whethor iS be in^ the shape ^ bullAs, 
bayonets, batteries, owbomb -shells. 

To en&le him W support hit oxaUed rank with 
bo^lhg dignity, tli ensign is pres nted (Jaily, by a 
codntry, wi|i the sum of 5s. fid., out of which 
mnnttoebt stipend tfie authorities, witji a praiseworthy^ 


regard for his comfoit and resjieetability, oblige him to 
pay half-a-(‘to\\ii for Ins dinner whether he eats it or ! 
not, and expect him to live like a gentleman on the 
odd two-and-niiu‘. '^I’lns feat beeoims perfectly easy 
when wc know that an eubign’s breakfast is gei^erally j 
I supposed in ‘military circles * to consist of ‘a stifli stock 
and a glass of w’atiT*— proving the 'jruth of the«dage, 
that there is ‘nothing like leatlierj* and tliat it is 
asserted on equally good authority, tliat ‘ a sneeze and 
go to bed* constitutes his light and wholesome supper ; 
consequently, after satisfying the usually moderate 
demands of w a&hcrwomen, tailors, hatters, slioemakors, 
linen-drapers, scrvimts, n hoc ymas eww£, and paying 
hit» regimental subscriptions and other small matters, 
th* young millioniiite luib all the rest to spend on 
liiniself. We must make the trifling exception, how- 
ever, of the first two luoiitlis of his service, during 
wlneli he g« ts very littlo pocket-money, hceing that 
the , whole of his pay (or that period is forcibly 
deducted, on the authoiity of the ‘llueen’s regulu- 
tions,’ and somewhat meouhistently termed a donation 
to the mess and band funds. • 

Little docs the unsuspecting victim of ‘scarlet fever* 
and misplaced eonfidimce know what a preliminary 
purgatory be has to go through before he enters the 
paradise of his imagination, and hursts out in all the 
glory^ of a full-blo^^ n en.Mgn. On joining bis regiment, 
lie is banded over by an unfeeling adjutant to the 
tender mercies of a rcinorbeless sergeant -major, a 
kind of mihtqjjy Oraiid Inquisitor, who, assisted by 
familiars in the guise of drill-sergeants and corporals, 
forthwith Bubjicts the unhappy youtft to a series of 
cruel toryires, that wmnld extort pity from the heart 
ev^eii of a Madras collector ! He is barbarousIy’^ roused 
out of bis v\ arm bed at bix in the morning, and turned, 
bhivcring in a thin ^hell-jacket, on to a cold damp 
parade-ground. He is lierded w ith a batch of lately 
cnught*x>lougiiboys, called a squad, and his^l^y placed 
in all sorts of unconifortablc pgait^iis 'by a rigid non- 
couuinssioned officer^ who has tlie drill-book off* by 
heart, but is painfully deficient on points of grammar. 

lie is instrueied by this ramrod in regimentals, that 
to occiqiy the ‘ position bf a soldier,* he is not to stand 
‘bolt liiipright hko a aystaek,* but to ‘loan well for- 
ward,’ with his ‘ed hup, shoulders square, ttomach 
hin, palm of the and to the front, little finger touching 
the scam of the trouser, feet at a bangle of fbrty-five 
degrees, cels Agfethcr, and lh» weight* of the body on 
the flat of the futt.* Wishing to conoiliate his fierce- 
looking preceptor, the trembling norice too eag^ly 
attempts to comply with this oxasp^ating formiSlSv 
anil tumbles on liis nose* * not the position of 
a soldier,' says Gorporai Poker triumphantly, looking , 




iiirfl>rti 2 nAte pUpil *Bif you «d hatliended 
\ if ](Utiitni<itiou 0 , Bir, you would not uve soiled ^our 
pantaloons/ * 

With a vfow of opening his chest, and giving him 
that graoefur hollow in the b|«uk08o essential to a 
perfect military carriage, the ensign is put through a 
course of gynin»fBtic evolutions that would prostrate 
the most muscular street-acrobat that ever converted 
himself into a human frog by tying bii logs in a knot 
round his neck. In the course of tliosc caliathenic 
exercises, ho fs madt to 6lap his hajids insanely before 
his nose, with ^lis arms oxten<led like sign-post, and 
then to force them violently beiiind bis back till hib 
shoulder-blades crack again. lie baa next to hoconio 
an animated wind-niill, and whirl his (denched tists 
franticly round his head, till, his arms are loose in 
their sockets; and, finally, if of a stout habit of budj, 
hd" is brought to the very verge of apoplexy, by ^ ainly 
I attempting, at the command of his tornn'ntor, to per- 
form^he inipossthle feat ot touching his toes nitli his 
flngefs .without blinding his knees, i'anting ^^ith |hi8 
I exertion, whith has fractured his dri*ss in a iiiost incon- 
venient manner in several places, he is ncrniitted to 
'stand at case* for a bhort time and look .about lain ; 
but before he has rei’ovcrcd his hreafh, he is nearly 
lifted off his legs by tbe wonl ‘attention,’ barketi 
sharply out and pronounc^ed ‘ sbuii ’ by the Ramrod, 
and forthwith put through his ‘facings/ lie is told 
that at the word ‘right about face’ be is tioi to ‘face/ 
but merely to ‘yilace the ball of the right too against 
tbe*eel of tbe left futt, and remain stiddy.* At tin* 
word ‘tow’ be is to ‘face about/ and at tbe vord 
Hhree’ bring liis ‘cols together with a ted" 1 okcr 
insists upon the ‘tell;’ and if the do/ui jiair ol 
Bluchers in his squad don't eonic together at (xa(tl> 
the skmc moment, and with a lunso like thunder. b'> 
savagely gives the word ‘has you were,’ and begins 
again. 

I Having been twisted round to all th pniiits of the 
compass, till ho is quite piddy, and his intelUct com- 
pletely muddled with the intriiacics of ‘ left about three 
quarters,’ ‘right IniH/ and vac u^sd, the bewildered 
candidate for a ‘yieerage or Westminster Abbey/ is 
next initiated into the mysteries of tbC ‘goos<* htep* — 
a ridiculous pc^fofiimnce, which consists in Iuh standing 
for an indefinite ittiriod on one leg, with the* other 
poised in the air, and waving the suspcvickd limb 
gracefully backwards and forwards whh depressed 
'eel’ and ^pinted’ toe to the woyds *fron?’ and ‘rare* 
of tbe ungrammatical Poker. 

Should tbe victim’s attention w'ander for a jnoment 
daring tliOtf absurd exhibition, tbe lynx-eyed sergeant- 
major is heard sboutttlg from one end of the parade in 
stentorian tones : ‘No. 13’s not looking to his front I’ 
and if, in his agitation at this unlooked-for check, the 
nervous recruit should unconsciously get the strap of 
^ bis forage-cap into bis mouth, the adjutant, equally 
j rtiarp-sighted,' screams, in piercing accents, from the , « 
I other end : ‘ You needn’t devour your chin-strap in that 
: Mvenous way, Mr Green; you'll get your breakfast 
presently/ Tqially upset, both mentqj^lv and bodily, 
l;»y this fiouble-barrel'cd attack, the wretched tyro 
N loses his presence of mind, totters, loth feet come to 
ground, aiyl he is ignominlously packed off to the 
J^j^^****^ *^'*^’*.* Collection of all the impracticgble 
I, inoo^gible ‘bad bargains’ in the regimenti 

^ weeks and months has the . ; 


I future WelUngtott to mideigo this pro^s of slow 
I torture, which constitutes iiis militaf^ edaeation, 
daring which time he gets over hundred* bf utiles of ( 
gravel, and wears out ddzens of pairs of boots, iU hlg 
attempts to master the diificidtios of marching^uCauntj^^ 
marching, wheeling, doubling, charging, and fonming 
square/ His knuckles are biykecljin the ‘manual iknd 
])la^ooii/ his knees are excoriated in ‘resisting cavalry,* 
and he is henteii black and blue in the sword-exe rcise« 
When, at length, he can st^p the regulated pace, the 
legitiiuato time, without varying the hundredth pjrt of i 
an inch in the thmusaiidth pait of a second— when he 
can handle a heavy musket as easily as ho would g 
popgun— when he has overcome his natural propensity 
to look ruund if his curiosity is excited, to rub any part 
of hia person afflicted with temporary irritation, to 
hiiich when he is amused, and cry oh I when he is 
hurt —when, in fact, he has liMrncd to ht*com*» a mere 
automaton without will or motion, except at the com- 
iiiaiul of his drill instructor, he is n'ported fit for duty, 
and his persecution ceases. On the recummendation I 
of ilie ad)utant, a hoard of fat majors is appointed | 
to <»it upon him ; and if he goes llirongh his various | 
performances to their snti'sfaction, ho is dismissed 
drill. A lip of a sovereign assuages the grief of the ^ 
grim Poker at parting wdth liis disciple ; and the * 
emancipated novice, tlirowing away his leading-strings, 
is permitted for the first time to join the general 
parade, and shnie in all the privileges and inimuni- I 
ties of an officer holding the rank in the army 1’ > 

He tln*ii become'? a tremendous fellow! Stalwart i 
grenadiers fly at his bidding; the great sergeant -major 
himself is obedient to his nod, and in a moment of 
unpaiilUled audacity he has even been known to 
"(hair the adjutant! llis luilitary career has fairly 
commencid ; and the fortunate ensign, after serving in 
all jmrts of the globe, and expending some three or 
lour thousands in purchasing Ins promotion, may look 
forward to becoming, in about thirty j cars, a broken- 
downi old general ofTicer on a pound a day, with perhaps 
an extra 5s. for distinguished r\ ice— pn>\ided always 
he manages, in the meantime, to escape cholera at 
CalciUta, yellow Jfu*k at Jamaica, frosthitos in 
(''anada, assegais at the C^ipe- mutilation, amputation, 
starvation, and all the other ills that military flesh is 
heir to. 

Never shall I forget wdiat a young lunatic I became 
on reading one morning in the (Uizette: ‘ 1 00th Foot— 
John Jones, Gent., to be ensign, by purchase, vice j 
^hlffln, who retires/ How I blessed Muffin ! IiK> wo^ds j 
in the vocabulary were strong enofigh to express my 
admiration of MufiBn’s retiring disposition. I laughed, 
Med, sung, danced, and did everything but stand 
on niy head. For the sake of the furniture, I was 
tumiMl out of the drawing-room, and went raving 
road in the kitchen ; X shook hands with the butler, 
kissed the housemaid, liugged the cook, and upset | 
^the entire domestic economy of the whole establish* > 
raont. What a lucky fellow I was, too I the IClOth-— ' 
a crack light-infantry regiment. I was not to he I 
a^rommen ‘ muderusher,* wearily trampling along ha^ 
roads to hoarse words of comHbnd, but a gay, dashing 
‘ light bob,* scampering mcrrltt^ over hlH and dale 
to the music* of a ringing bugml Sow unoesaingly j 
1 bothered tlie unfortunate taUfi to xnglse haste Hdth , 
my uniform, and what a nula^ce X h^hss to iU 
my ftiends when it did comb home. I vm lOOm 


I 
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rnyv^ed' cbat^'^ij#;; ^liik^ftja^ 

OB ttiy ihno6eiit being placed i&ors de cq^a^ in 

tg Bed bow X looked with those maftial ‘won his spurs* by bringing the i^iaeit^^^b^ OoHon. 
aj>pendages^ ’ 1^^ sighed for the reality! He did his work like a maa all through ^at^'^iMjfiil 

and how.- u^ I scraped at tny unhappy winter, and escaped without a scratch tiif the tnisiidr- 

, ‘chddfcfl, ‘Hi the hope of encouraging the growth of able attack on thil Kidan, when a coniclll bullet iMotO ' 

, ^ /an id^eihle whisker ! I must have added materially a Russian rifle, whirling along in dbarch of itt ^ 

:/ to -^ of Mr, Howland and the smanu- destined billet, effected a lodgment. jn his hip, and ' 

Ibcluior^ thfe Hypophagon Shaving-soap in those finding its quarters very snug, refused to be 
ydaySi^^ sister, who was never tired* of No one supposed he could live* with a lump of load j 

. Bearing of the heroic achievements I intended to flrmly imbtMded in the bone, and Miles's name appeared ’ 
pe^ortn, and my mother, who had an idea that I in the ominous list of ‘ dangerously w ounded.* Eor u 
was going off to be shot, as a matter of course, what long time his life Hung upon* a t3h*ead ; the shock to ■ 
belief if must have been to the whole circle of my his nervous system had been so great, that even a. 
Tfc^iiiiintance when I started, to join my regiment, person moving about his hut caused him excruciating ■ 

; And when I had undergone the introductory gymnastic agony; but skilful treatment, however, and a strong 
ordeal, and had escaped from the clutches of grand constitution, pulled him through; his troublesome 
inquisitor, what a pleasant, free-and-easy life I found visitor becan^c a tenant for life, and with the exception 
it. My first night at mess, too! I thought I Imd never of a perceptible limp, Ife is now as strong and hearty 
Bpen anything so brilliant and fascinating. My brother- as ever He returned tlie other day from the scene 
officers were so kind and civil, so anxious to put me of his glor3% as brown as a berry, and covered wilh 
at my ease, and so particular in taking wine wdth me honour and hair. lie is now a lieutenant-colondl and 
because I was a stranger. How dreadfully tipsy a C.B., and decorated with* a medal, four clasps, ^he 
i became in consequence, and what a lieadachc 1 Lcgposi of Honour, and a heard dotvn to his waist! 
had next morning! I suppose no one was ever so Report says that he is about to be married to*a heau- 
delicipusly soft as I was, or had such a number of tiful heiress, wdio, like Desderaona, loves him for the 
bofl^xes played upon him. 1 became sharp, liowever, dangers he has passed. Long life to him! No man 
in my^-^iim, and played them upon others. What better deserves his good-fortune, 
pleasant recollections 1 have of those early scenes and What a contrast w:is Rocket ! Tlie son of an opulent 
companions, and how a few short years have changed country gentleman, who allowed him L.500 a year, 
ns all — ^liow the hare has been passed by the tortoise — and an unlimited supply of capital to purchase his 
vtrhat blighted hopes and ruined prospects have been promotion, no one stood abetter chance of rising in his 
the fate of some, and how all the high-flowm aspirations profession. But he was cursed with a love of display, , 
of youth have dwindled into the sober matter-of-fact of and a wanton spirit of extravagance, that knew no I 
niiddle age, and the splendid castle in the air, ])eopIed bounds and brooked no (sontrol. The old military 


with rank, wealth, and beauty, been replaced l>y 
furnished lodgings and a wife and family ! 


system of spending balf-a-crown out of sixpence a 
day, w'as perfect economy compared with the reckless 

I *..1. n - k:- 


i Of the ensigns who were my contemporaries on way m wdncli Rocket flung bis money about. As soon 
, joining, Miles Adamant is the only one still in the as he got it, it was subjected to the w'ell-known orhi- 
; regiment. He was quite a veteran compared to us, and thological process of being converted into ‘ducks and . 

I we used to call him the grandfather of the ensigns, drakes.* If he had had L.5000 or L. 50, 000 a it 
j He had been six years in the army ; hut ns he was would have been just 'the same. In matters of dress 
. I poor, and poverty being a sort of military crime, he and equipage, he brooked no rival near his throne; he 
I had been passed over several times by juniors no^ would be ‘aiit Ca'sar aut imllus;’ and if anything novel 
half such good officers, but, ftrrtunately fur tliera, longer or strange appeared, his great ambition was, no matter 
purses. It was heart-breaking work for poor Miles, what it cost, to ‘cut it out* wdth something newer and 
who was, enthusiastically fond of his profession, to see more eccentric. He thought himself a capital judge 
hoys of a few months* service promoted over his head, of horseflesh, and was victimised by all the dealers 
■ not from any merit of their own, but merely because in the country; he ordered coats by the score, and 
ihey happened to have rich ‘governors,* Ife had watches by tlu# dozen; and liad more screws than ho 
none, poor fellow, his father, who had been a. general could ride, more clothes than he coAld wear, and inorO 
. -officer, having died when he was quite young. His jewcljery than he could carry. ,IIe ^ept a kind of 

mother, by strict economy, had contrived to give him a open hou^e, and w^as a little king among a set of men 

* /good education, and w?ien he got his commission, in who smoked his cigars, rode his horses, and borrowed 
. consideration of his fathGr*s services, was able to aflc)rd his money. ^ Three times in five years wey; his debts 
allowance. With this he struggled paid by his indulgent, father ; but on the fourth appli- 
' on, and kept himself free from debt tiH' he cation, a condition w^as imposed — that he would ^oit 

was appointed adjutant, which gave him his lieuten- the arryy and live quietly at home. This proposition, ' y 
ancy^'* and a welcome addition of 6s. a day to his Rocket, now a captain, rejected with scoru,*and father ; 
:pay* Erom that^timo he . ceased to he a burden tofws and son parted in anger. LeCt/o lus resource*, j; 
smother; and though his means did not permit him befell among thieves: the Jews made short w:;ork .of/ 

. to keep pace in many respects with his more fortunate him; post obits aftd other diabolical inatrdmottta ^ / 
j ^iOQinradeB, no one in the regiment was more thoroughly soon failed to supply his still reckless expenditotWf 
; und looked up to. If liny youngster got and, in an evil hour, he Jtook to gambling, HebeOiltte ' 

a sbrape, lie always went to Miles ^Adamant fur totally absorbed in this exciting pursuit ; and 

/ ' He was tlie referee in all disputes, the peace<| a clear head and steady hand, played at . 

in every squabble, and in deciding a bet, his ruinous success. Intoxicated with his 


; worked his wa}^ up to the tfcp of xhe the bulk of hft property to a distant ■ relation, Roeki^t 

agan^passed over by richer men than had long since anticipated whaleyer pame^ t^ him os a 
got his dbmpauy by a death- matter of right, and was now JtotfUl])^ 

pay, and his winnings at the easd-tc^le. Here>his 
; lie' diStiiaguUiied' go^-fortune at length ^ deserted; hihi'f Ids ibsleS/'Were;; 

'With Russians, heavy and'freaueut. In the.hanisa 


with :^fhur-;Eussliins, heavy and'irequent. / .lu/^'hnpeS 'Of 'retrieyH^^^ 
.■m^^disps^fdies. ' Al 1 he st^ bis .coinmissioo;. j ^ 


ClfiAMBVBS^ 30Vm&Jj. * * 


vtTM rapid ; nijitht after niglit luck ivas sold out^ vent to Australia, took to sheopi*f)miiliif(^ 

kkirk One fatal evening, maddened with his losses, married his cook, and is now one of thO richest men dn 
ne grew desperate, and staked his All--^hi8 very life Melbourne. i > 

Upended OK the cast. A 'gleam of fortune seemed to Another turn of thcw kaleidoscope f Oentlstuan * 
shine upon }iim once more : one card alone stood Brown was the ipildest and most affable of little inen* 
between Mm and, certainty. Afifth!; game proceeded, Tlis politeness was quite oppressive, and he was sup*- 
his chance grew brighter ; the last card only remained posed to l>e gifted with some peculiar spinal arrange* 
to bo dealt. Wtth starting c^es he snatched it as it inentttat enabled him to bqw so jrracofully* He was 
fell upon the tablo**Tii heavy groan escaped him — it cxi^tly live feet two, and w'eiglied sevetf stone. Whan 
was the card, and Rocket w as a beggar. Witlumt a he sat at the end of tlie mess-table as vice-president, 
word he liurried from the room, and strddo hastily a good-sized round of beef entirely eclipsed him, and' 
through the streets ]|() liis lodgings. . On the door being nothing could be seen but a large knife and fork 
opened, he dashed up stairs to hnf room, and loekeil apparently cirving away by themselves. He was as 
himself in. farmed at bis master’s* pale face and blind ns a bat, hiid it w^as quite irritating to see 
haggard look, the servant was on tlie point of follow- liim heiiniing with smiles, unmercifully backing awajr 1 
ing, when the report of n pistol w'as heard, succeeded at a line turkey, while the butler, a perfect artist in 
by a lieavy fall. Tlic door was burst open, and the culinary tan atomi, was gnashing his teeth in nii^te 
unfortunate gambler was discovered exteudcil on tlie agony behind the self-satisfied little monster’s chair. 


floor, with a bullet througli his brain. 


We used to put placards in front of his dish, in- 


dlow different again was Bubb —* Alderman ’ Uubb, sciibed ‘ Mangling done here,’ and the colonel would 
I as w^ called him, he was so gross a feeder. lie wouhl threaten to make him attend ‘carving drill’ ufider the 
gorge liiniself like a hoiv-constrictor, and then fall mess-w niter every day in the kitchen; but believer 
fast asleep. He ips the fattest and most tliickhcndod imptovcil, and invariably sent the gravy fiying about 
officer in the British army He never brn«liod*liis Avith a liberality only equalled by the profusion of 
hair, and was supposed to sleep in bis rlotlio^. When aiwlogies and lamentations with wMch ho sought to 
he attempted to write, he used to ink himself all tner, wipe out the stains be had made, 
and was known to have spelt ‘door’ <f-o-r-e in an Brown’s time was chiefly occupied W'ith his dress^ 
official letter. There Avas no examination in those Tie had thin hiy-colourixi hair, witli an inflame^ part- 
days. Money and interest w'-cre the only qualilu itions, mg running in an uninterrupted lino from the centre 
and, somehow or other, Bnbb hid both. Where he of liis forehead to the nape of his nock, and his whiskers 
came fipom nobody knew; but he w'as suiiposed to be were tightly twisted into straight little curls like lead- 
the son of a rich rum-contractor. When pumpofl as pencils. His Imcn was a perfect miracle of fineness 
to his pedigree, he did nothing but grin— ho seldom and getting up, and he was strongly suspeetod of 
did anything else. If, to make him a little liAcly, he wearing stajs. His hands Aierc as white and soft as 
was tossed in a blanket, be went up grinning, ami a Udy’h, and his littU feet had insteps like bridges, 
came down grinning' — no one seemed to enjoy the luii On parai^o he woie lemon-coloured kid-glovoS, atd 
more than Bubb: ho Avaa too heiiA3% though, be dtlicatc patent-leather boots, instead of the Wellingtons 
indulged often, as it took twelve of llic btrongest and biukskins uslmI by coaiscr men. Hi ill used to 
subalterns to shako him up cffectmllv. Nothing distress him Aery much, and hU Avonl of command 


scorned to rouse liim. His face was hhukci cd wlun- 
ever fie went to sleep after dinner, which w^as legularlv 


was like a ponn> -trumpet. ‘Speak out, air, eim’t 
jou’’ Ihcndoml wouhl roar to him, and Brown, who 


every day; liis boots were turned into water- jugs, and touldn’t nnmge his I’s, would scream : ‘ Gwenadiers, 
j his shako used as a eoal-skuttlo. Ho usually slept in take gwounil to the wight by thwees— tliwccs wdght 
I an apple-pie bed, with boot- jacks, eo’ .-sirews, fiie- shoulders forw'ard— quick inai eh 1’ and the men, know- 
1 irons, and hair-brushes as liis bedfellow «. He appear t| ing him to be Airong, would quietly correct bis mistake 
to enjoy liis badgering so much, the ^oung fellows llumsclves, and go in the conliary ilirci'Uoii, thereby 
soon got tired of ‘ drawing’ Inm, and lie tubsided into saAiiig Brown an extra drill perhaps. He was not 
a regular dummy. He was noAcr dismissed drill, and fond of running, and when a sfiunrc w’as formed in a 
tekrs would come into the sergeant-major’s cycj wlicn hurri, lie A\as always lift outside, and had to creep in 


t Babb’s name was mentioned. The pdUr man applied under the baAoneis. 
for his discharge loon after, broken-hearted, it is bup- Aiould bellow ; ‘ wbal 


under the baAoneis. ‘ sir, will you,* too eolonol 
would bellow*; ‘what do you mean by dancing alpng on 


posed, at not having been able to make anytlang of >our tots m lliat way? If you didn’t moA^e smarter 
Bubb. The whole regiment went into eonvilsions of than that in action, egad! jou'd Iiave your head cut 
laughter when ho waddled on to parade for the lirM off by a dragoon long before you got into square- 
time in astight shell-jacket; and tlie adjutant, who although 1 lx hove you’d get on just as well without 
was the gravest of men, is rtported only to linvc it.* Hero Brown would how and smile pleasantly at 
smiled once in his life, and that Avas when Bubb first his commanding officer. ‘Keep steady in the^ranks^ 
attempted the goose step. ^ sir,* the colonel Avould shout savagely. ‘ If I aCe you 

Thouffhedb ^at»a numskull at drill, the alderman move a muscle of your countenance, 1*11 send you to 
was shrewd enough idtout money-matters, and kept his squad-ilnU for a month.* • 

pockets tightly buttoned. No extravagant a oung sub- Although Brown was as much fitted fbr a Clum- 
altern could ever extract a sixpence out of Bubh, 7/c ecUor of the Bxchequer as for a soldier, he was a 
Was never ‘hard up;’ and though iii the receipt ol a perfectly harmless little man, and very good-natured* 
private income, he was supposed to have solved the His gi eat failing w^s a Aveakness for music at unsesson- 
military Gordian-knot, and lived on liis pay as an able hours, a/id he used to play the flute so mournfliny 
n^ign. ilia washerw'oman’s appointment must have fat the dead of night, that it w^as found necessaiy, for 
oto a perfect sinecure ; and he spent a great portion the pence of toe barrack, to plug Ms instrument vlfitk 
of lii» time darning his Stockings. He was obliged to cobbler’s wax. When the re^ment was ordered to tod 
pay lor Mb dinner, and made a point of toking hjs half- West ImUcs, he sold out, and was married fey a •tliDifg*^ 
^crown’s wotlK , the messman made lidining by Bubb, minded /oman, who is dreadfully jealous o? hiju> auu 
He oidn t stay long w^th us— -at toe end of a year, he has made him toe happy fathervjf a numerous ffimjly; 
Via rail m* the awkwonl squad, and the colonel hinted Thank goodness, udder the new regtilatioiffi, we oaki 
jtopA he snould^^qc obliged to report him incomjietent at have no more Bubbs or Browns ill our nimy^ 

B inspection. U'or the first time in The stefHes of the rest of the elicit are SOOU tolfl. 

struck with an idea. Ho had mis- Belvidcre, the re^mental lady-klil«r, with toe heb 
tmn’JUtpromssioii. To the delight of every one^ Jiejiof a faultless flgure and unexoeptlonabb 


* CHAMBERS’S JOVmAt, 


I 


m 


assaitlted a yomg widow with iargo piio** 
parl^ry A»a is now a justica of the peace, without the 
aliglitest reniaiiia of a waist, and colonel of the North- 
West Hopahi^e*MUitia* He hasv announced his intcution 
of eanraasing liis county town at an approaching elec- 
tion, and- ahouid he succeed, ho will enter parliament 
with A determination, he says, to insist upon a thorough 
reform in tlio adminjstratjou of tho army. Wzih this 
TieWy ho has Engaged the services of a c(debratc<l 
profbaaor of elocution in the person of a retired trage- 
'dian, under whoso able tuition lie is making great 
progroaa in the Demosthenic art. His delivery of a 
contemplated speech, on tho E<lucation of Drummer- 
boys, is, on the authority of the proft*<t8or, a startling 
display of oratory, and, to use .that gifted gentleman’s 
Ofwn words, * calculated to electrify the House, sir, 
and have a thrilling effect on the country.* j| 

Xiittle Harkaway, a regular Nimrod, exchanged into 
cavalry, and was bowled over by a round-shot white 
char^g at the head of his troop at Balaklavn, one 
of the sik hundred victims of that fatal misapprehen- 
sion of orders. lie fell gloriously where it had always 
been his ambition to bo while living, ‘ leading tlie 
field.* 

Fungus, a quiet steady-going bookworm, went into 
the church on tho death of a brother, and is now 
rjetor of Fuddle -cum-stoke, the family living, whore 
ho comfprts the poor with blankets, and himself with 
port wlno in the most orthorioK fashion; and the 
present writer is a battered old brevet-major, with a 
pension and a cork-leg, having left his original limb 
in tho middle of a jungle at Cliilhanwallah. So tho 
world goes round 1 


^CHILDREN’S F L A Y T II I N.G S. 
OntLOKLK's playthings I What a crowd of tliouglits 
of tho past, present, and future, do tlio»‘e words raise. 
IHeasant memories of bygone daj s, an<l dear associ.i- 
tiolis with the little ones who gather round our old 
atin-chair, bringing bright hopes for the} cars jet to 
come. 

Children*B playthings ! What reraenibiances arise of 
the nursery; of favourite dolU, whose faces aie still 
familiar to us ns those of former friends ; and of tears 
shed when nn anatoniical brother dissected the head 
or took out the eye of a waxen (rensun^, and made it 
thenceforth dearer than c^e^lo our idvd.itroua lieaits. 
Children's '•id.ij things ! How iuulIi wc owe them! 
Who k&ows what of science, invention, and progress 
may not be attributable to them ! What Liiidmuiks ol 
history, fashion, and innniicrs may they not become! 
A child's toy may hereafter record tho triumphs o( 
a Watei^ou or tho fall of a Sehastopul, ns faithfully as 
tho hieroglypliics which wliisiier the metamorphosis of 
a Nebujihadnezzar or the victories of n Scsostris. Take 
the toys of tho his^ century alone, ami wliat a pictoiial, 
history of England lies before us : her wars, her dis- 
coveries, manufactures, locomotives, inschiiiery, and 
dress; all are in the hands of our children. Ot the 
antiquity of ohildren's playthings^ many record'^ 
rcinain; and by these fairy footsteps wo niay meaimro 
the reffnomont And civilisation of a peoiuc. ’ Egjpt, 
Vbi6U was the cradle of Grecian arts, and the tiMcher 
of otlii^r countries) has left trai'es of iiorself, not only 
mummieS) pyramids^ and papyrus, but ulbo in 
hfirWys* In the Leyden Museum may be found dolfl 
AS oldrAS the Hebrew e|;cdus; anfl the follow ing extract 
shews SoviSIwell the nurseries of fiie Agacnoplis and 
Remeseses were supplied ‘ A young Egyptian child 
Wdft gQ^Ksed with painted dolls, whose hands siud legs, : 

lfias« were made to ussumo various posi- 


I^l^snesus of strings. 

JMsWE 


{Some of* these wore of 


rude form, without legs, or With an imperfect repre- 
sentation of A single arm on one side; some hod 
numerous beads, in imitation of liair hanging from the 
doubtful place of thb head. * Others exhibit A nearer 
approach to the form of a man ; and son^e, modO with 
con'^iderable attenlfonto proportion, were small models 
of tho human figure. Sometimes a 'man was ^gured 
washing, or Unending dough, wlio was made to work 
by pulling a string; and a typhoniaii mouster, or A 
crocodile, amused a child by his grimaces or the 
motion of Ids opening mouth.* 

If Egypt, then, ,)iad her Greece and Rome 
had theirs too ; ami as surely as ^oses played with 
his biicks in tpo palace of Pharaoh, ^nd Agesilaus 
witli Ins hobbyhorse in the Spartan court, so, wo 
may helievi , did Virginia carry her dolls, and Cicsar 
his mimic car, 

All tliioegh tK* bellow hig Fiirurn, 

And loujid the Suppliant's Grove, 

rp to the ev PI lasting gates • 

Of C’jj)itoli.in Jove. , 

Having thus estnhlibhcd so respectable a parentago 
for ynr favoiinteH, wo wdll not iiiquiri? more cuyidusly 
into their origin, but return to our reniinisceuces of the 
toys of our ow n day, and revisit the country-fair wlicre 
we began oiil^ acquaintance with our wooden friends. 
Yes, genteel reader, a country-fair — not as it is now, 
a shaior in tbcunnersal ‘move on* of the police, an 
annoy nnco rather than an amusement — but such as it 
wi(s on the village-greens of our fatherland before tho 
Enclosure Act had come into operation. Such fairs 
still linger on in Normandy ; and there, as once it was 
here, the fair-day is a day mui'h to be observed. Wo 
remember, in the simple faith of childhood, using, 
with a dt‘ar sitter, tl i prayer for lair weather from the 
llook^of Uommoii X'raycr on the eve of the great day, 
wild* a few clouds arouml tho setting sun shook the 
hopes of the morrow. Happily lor our orthodoxy', tho 
day was line, and a happier party nevir left a nuxsery. 
The road was early thronged, and tho sound of pc%iny- 
trumpt‘ts, and the f.iccs expressive of gingerbread, 
quickoiied our pace and excited our liopcs. What toys 
we bouglit !— jacks -in -the -box, watchman’s rattles 
(those were days when it was more fashionable to wake 
a watchman than to wrench a kno(‘ker), tin Wtlling- 
tonp, Cossacks, and Rluehers, spinning-jennies and 
mdustiious cobblers, Noah's Arks closely resembling 
the extinct animals m the Crystal Palace, with three 
little wooden fisurub whom we were accustomed to 
call Shem, Hum, and Japhet, thou^i always sorely 
pnrzlcj^ as to what had become of /ho fcmaming five 
iiihabitant%of tho Ark. Tlien tho dolls — tlie tint doll, 
we remember, w\'is so like an image of the Virgin wo 
once saw' at ^itwerp, that in thebe days it nyglit have 
earned liabcs over to I^nne; and it would have needed 
a bight of the Leyden Egyptians to convince good 
Protestant iirunmas that *doUatry* was not tho 
result or the onpiu of Alarioliitry.^ It, waa a Uttlo 
wooden figure, witii arms cut out of a solid 

piet'o ol wood, of a stiiF triangular form, and painted in 
black anil white spot.^. It loiind its woiy quickly to 
the mouths of little ones; and the wonder is that so 
many survived the early*tastc of white-lead which It 
couiiiiunicalod. Closely following on this Bayet\3t;, 
Lfnpcstry iloil, came a liuge painted log, with AfOts 
btionglv' resembling matches, and with leg^ SO ftail 
and ill lived, that before throe days in its owsety- 
warfare it wips always in the case of 'VV'uherington, 
that liero of Cln^y Chase, that man ; 

of doleful dumps, 

Who, when his legs wCre*hotU Cut off,* 

St 11 lought upon his stumps. ^ 

How children ever survived thes^ dolls is a mystery to 
l^us. A i)oliuemAu*B staff coidd Scarcely have inffioted 


GRAUMmS JOOTIKAI/ 


ft and perhaps it is to this strong feature 

§ 1 their constitution that mo are indebted for the intro* 
mtkoii of DuUh dolls and of waxen beauties Ihe 
Butch dollsf— nhat treasures they were, with their 
ittcelj adjust joints, and Innbs capible of obeying 
the caprices of the most exacttrft pasture master , and 
what ingenuity was cilled forth in the >oung professors 
of anatomy to i5>sot th( broken arms and legs The 
first wax doll who made her di but in our nursery was 
a court-beauty of 1705 wearing the triple plume out 
of compliment to the rniue of Walts whtf married in 
that year Her wlptc muslin and printed c ilico dre^s 
was in the fashion of tin dij diil the sash which 
confined her waist floifcd Khinl so t^ratefully as to 
make our rtminciation of pomps and ^anltus a hard 
task She hung from a stall with 9C\ ti d si«ter ht autic s, 
some wt xnng hits with clninncj pot crowns sonic 
with broad brims and sonie^with a solitary ft itlut, 
but all fishionibles ill court drcssis an I til suitihlc 
companions for the woolen figures ot ccntl nun who 
hung btside them in pmtalocns nncl Tlcssinn hoots 
and who dispKxod, when icrktl, a harlequin 
of'leifs and artna quite at x inane e with th grnjt> tf 
their costume These court hulies were c sth ntules 
a years saxin^s were soriif turns require 1 to lu> e» i< 
and it was rcbtrved foi this generUion to their 
dc8<H.ndants stand in c\ei blushinj: be lutj in flu 
London windows, eleelaiiiig ‘We u cnl> foinperu 
What woull we not have trivtii for smh in ann uiue 
ment from the Due boss of DiioiiRhiit er the 1 rinc ss 
Charlotte ’ 

The countiy fair \ mi shod aw iv and our teixs we it 
lieplaoed by othci:i of i diffe re nt kin 1 and w e se are e 1 } 
kne w how rapid a progre ss the\ h id msde till m tlu 
catalogue of the Worll s I in for l^il wc re id is 
follows —‘In the North Tnnsept fallen Cl iss 
Case 122, we find a rieh displaj of inoUl w iv ly I rig 
dolls by Madame Montaiun These plsvthings are 
indeed very beautifully modelled, the In r insoited 
in to, the held, eyda^^hos, and ex throw a Ihoj ropre 

sent the difft rent st iges of childhood up to womanli i > 1 
and aie arranged in the case so is to form interoMiu ^ 
family groups They mcluelc portnits of sever il of 
the royal children Ilie interior of tl case re pres nts 
a model dnwmg-room the model furnituie leiri„ 
carved and gilt, and chboiotely finished 'Jlie ined 1 
rag^dolls, in an aeljomiiig snnll glass case is i newly 
invented article, largely pntroniMel by connoisseurs in 
dolls fic&h’ 

We had thoucht, after this that l^olls flesli eould 
no further gc^, nut the intreidiu tion of guttipeieha 
has given a new Ucraent, ind eiying dolls i ilking 
dolls, and talking dolls miko giandinntliyirs iu1 tint 
they lived a century too earlx 
As wiffi dolls, so with other toys #11 haxe made 
rapid progress, and maiked xwmdrous strides in the 
worlds paee The clumsy cart his vanibhtd before 
the cjyiuisitely finished railway trim French 

and I n^Tah /lolebers have gixtn pine to the Zouave 
who swallows Hus^is at a mouthful Ihe wooden 
horse on heaxy xvlietls is ctlipfed by a steed covered 
with real horse’s skin, which for sxramctry of form 
might have won the prize at the Chelmsford show, 
and the zoological gardens aye refurnished Noali’s 
Ark after the most approx ed woik on nitural history 
Bach toy, m its progress, has meanwhile done itfi 
wmrk , it has amused the childish mind, then awakened 
Its ouiiosity, thi n stimulated its inventive ge nius He, 
who was scolded bj his nurse as a miscliKowi/s hoy 
who spoiled lift plavtinngs, has befcme the ingenious 
mechanic or the mlful engineer, and the fingirs 
whnJi hemmed the -doirs robe, have learned tluir 
^ of clfi^iful industry to be hereafter employed 

<m human dolls loys for children, while they are 
fashion which passeth away, are also 
* Ikifitting a higher destiny philosophy in sport beoomca 


science m earnest ; for these toys in the bands of one 
infants are the patents of those great disifiivttries, tkoio 
marvellous improvements in arts, roanttfOoMire^ and 
commerce, which are, all, but the* ]^laythMgi o£ 
children of a larger growth 

WHAT LITNATTC ASYLUMS BEALLT ABB 

the 7t0#»/v m7tth Annua/ ^JlepoA oj the JDirircfer# of 
JfXnus Murtays Royal Asylum for Zunaftri, ntCEr Paih, 
IK ^nen some mtiic sting details as to the modern prjWiT 
tuc m the tnatmiiit ot mentil disease We dare say 
thcic aic other institutions of the same high class where 
the sum fads wiyild appear, but happening to have this 
Kefott unlcT cm hands, wc give a few passiges which 
SCI in Will qualified to dispel tho remnants ol prejudice on 
this suhji Lt 

‘Wi five obsinctl* “avs the wriUr, ‘continued evi 
diiitt oflht uni unied uiqust and most injutious popular 
1 1 ]udiies and i it is, in c luntry distru ts,r(g udin^, asyluma 
ml tl ur iiiinates Patient s have betn biou^ht to us 
th 1 hull in 1 foot One yoiirij;, woman who was perfectly 
]uiit and ifiibie on idmission, had been tightly strapped 
t I window shutter foi several dijs piior thereto 
W live fiipuntly bten eiincstly ic quested by the 
ittcnlmts 6r iditncs of pitionta not to Ik too severe in 
th use of the sti dit ) i( 1 ct- in instiumcnt of rcstiaint 
unknown in the institution On the othfi hand wc jiavc 
hiiii ^latihid to ohstive tin gic it 1 mdness ami ^btentifin 
sh wn bv 1 Id u**! lentois to mw lonuiH who aie niqucntly 
initiitcl lilt) ill the invstciKS ot uv>lum-lifo pioUcted 
tioin the iggicssions of the tyiannlcoJ ind turbulent, and 
til led with icirc ind iffutiounv ailing those of a mother 
M le tsieciiilx his this been < \hibiU d m tlu mirwng of 
ilie sicl ml the ftehlt b> inliviluil pitients to whom 
thev St ml ter the time being piecisoly m the penition of 
itHjotcd sisttTS diughtrrs, or mothers Wc would 

ilso idveit hcic to tlu ii t, that not unfi(e]utntl) insane 
pitunts xeluntinlv scdiih themstlvcs tempoiinly or 

I ill!) uiintlv, within the walls of in asvlmn One patient, 
lib uiinguniu suicild inlhomicidil iiu 1 inclioh i became 
ui Him lie ot this is^hini it his own expess desue, and 
has since been oiu ot the hippiest members of our cogi- 
iiiuiiity 1 his r 1 1 s of patients woul J douhth ®s be me rcased 
were the tiiu ehuirUi of isylunis nioie fully known, and 
then be iiefits moie thoroughly ippieeiated 

we uld notu c a pk ismg fcatuic in many of the 
ie.c(vcr]es, the fiitiidly feeling cnteituiicd towaids the 
mstjtiiti n, which lies piovcd to them a haven of leftigo** 
ml sleltir in time ol need ’ as well as towards the 
eoinpaiiiens tliy hive Ull lehind One gentleman, a 

II «>t troublesome and snicihl mtl mcliolie, has since his 

lisehaige eorrt'ipondi d legulail) with the superintendent 
u i eno (f his quondam eomx anions nirrating in detail 
til fishing shooting gitdening ind leihiig in which he 
h)KntW his nine Not only so, but be st nt his daughter to 
visit the isyluin the office ts, mil vinous of the inmates 
whom ho spe iilised, is pi lies and persons issociated in 
his mind with the most pleasing remmiscencei Oihci* 
dise barged pitients, living in the neighbourhood, have 
oci ihimilly visited the offieets, privately, or luve attended 
,and joined m vuIouh of the public amuscmontv One 
min comes legularly on ( hiistmas-&ay to eiuio with hia 
old compinions in confine ment In some patients tho 
attuhincnt to the institution is so strong, aa not only to 
astonish but antviy then friends They work cbcerfaJIy 
and el&eii i Lly while he re, but if removed, they beoomO 
ludolent, ol/tinotc, and unmanageable, until sent back to 
then adopted home Buch persons have, aa ftiembetu of 
piinic paitie , visiti 1 their native districts, and seen their 
ichtions. without evincing the slightest dispcwfiioii to 
jf cmain with tlicm Ja 

‘One of the piincipal, and, at the sarto time*. pnRiattig, 
thou|,h frequently most diflloulksdutios of the omAm Of i 
an abylum, isi*to disfeoxer and multiply new fbi%» of tesfsata 
tioH' to maintfdn a constant bat vsrM snoeessM Of 
amtiscmdtits, adapted to ail classes of the oottimunKtyi It 
must bo bome in minA that overy davioo mhieh ts oidci^ 
litcd to lessen tho pangs of oonfitoemsiit, to dm 


OHAMBSB^S 



to ^ sanpds^^li^d? 

'SlWlfi^ tol^^itiootnirtipiH ;; ))ccoaieci: . ^yeitod; 1 

unuflUAl value and importance in the ti^atmetiiloif 
with as much truth ^ 
j(Stoiing i, ** Nothingr that calls bSck the remembrance of a 
Ihappy iDpment can be insignificant.” ilt should bo our 
en4®avoprj in any and every way, within prudent limits, 
n<it only t6 introduce the insane to the pleasures and 
.pursuits of th^ out* woi4d, but to carry these pleasures 
into the heart of their retirement. It js a 
V ^evous mistake suppose that, in the insane, the sense 
of enjoyment is blunted or destroyed. We can bear 
personal testimony to never having seen more unre- 
: istrained enjoyment, more boisterous mirth, more natural 
•Bsod healthy fun and frolic, than in th^ amusements of an 
< i asylum. That such recreations, create strong, lasting, and 
most favourable impressions on those for whose benefit 
toey are intended, is sufficiently proved by the oprrespond- 
ence of various discharged patients. One gentleman, in 
vrriUug, never fails to inquire regarding the concerts and 
oth&amusements, which proved such sources of gr.atifica- 
laon to •himself. Another, engrossed in a most laborious 
business, occasionally dances away his cares at our weekly 
ball ; and other patients, in revisiting the asylum, generally 
select some of the amusements as the occasion. Our 
experience of the regulated admission of strangers to the 
ieetures, concerts, balls, and fetes, has been most grati- 
fying. The patients have regarded their presence as an 
%onoiy^; they have felt themselves objects of coiisi<ler.ation i 
. and regard ; and they have striven so to conduct them- | 
selves as to justify the confidence placed in, and the high 
opinion formed of them. 

, ‘ Four concerts were given during the winter, at which 

sometimes so many as <;ighty persons were present. There 
has been a decided improvement both in Uie style and 
execution of the music. Those concerts have hud the 
effect of drawing from their rooms and galleries, their 
toif-imposed seclusion and morbid thoughts,* some who 
have hitherto btjcn unapproachable, who have kept ft’igidly 
aloof from society and its recreations. An indirect effi‘Ct 
has been, consequently, to throw more together the various 
Classes of our community, to produce a gi-eater degree of 
, social, friendly, and harmonious feeling among them, and 
*to give them more the charact ers of a happy family group, 
than of a miscellaneous assemblage of unruly nfiturcs.* 

The Ileport next speaks of the balls of the preceding 
winter and the Christmas-tree, Then conm the picnic 
excursion-parties to the various pretty places of the 
neighltourhood, all of which have given occasion for much 
‘ftm and frolic.’ It goes on ; * Athletic sports are liberally 
endburaged among the gentlemen. To the old favourites 
—cricket, quoits, and bowls — racing, leaping, and various 
games of strength have been added. More difficulty has 
' ilacea exp*ieuced in providing a variety of suitable games 
for the ladies, who, however, have recently claimed arclmry 
afi peculiarly their own. Fetes champfitres, attended by 
! about fifty persons, were held on the bowling-green, on 
Waterloo-day, on the occasion of the Queen’s passing 
. through Perth, and on the recent Peace holiday. Tlie 
; last-ham^d f^^^ consisted of athletic games, inchiding 
• various forms of running, leaping, cricket, bowls, quoits, 
^d|hals of strength; a monster tea-party of‘ about eighty 
patoonSj foITowedfty a ball on the bowling-green ; ancf a 
di^lay of fireworks in the evening. The gentlemen were 
engai^d^f^^ weeks previous to the fCte in practising for 
;fbe games, and the ladies in preparing the banners, fes- 
'' toons, and other decorations. The sutjcessful competitors 
hre not a little pleased with the discovery of the fact, that 
to ;iha Stances run, the heights jumped, and the weight 
or; carried; they have out-distanced the, prize- 
gibers at roUltary games at Fort George.’ 

!? AU toe«e things are most pleasant, and, let us repeat, 
m but^ a practice a* thc; 

'^^toStltutions evesvwbere. in the Edinburgh Lunatic 
additiOTSd amusematA atrilyss us as worthy 
'preparation among .'the 
ipli^AhfmBriveS of hgbt literature, 

i^irrar. We. receive 
^ .testify, .thit 


there are boo^c^ eapecialJy 
nowna-dayi published by itotto 

more absurdity ; or rather, many such of 

folly and frenxy, while the 

perfectly sober, rational work. On the oilier 

private asylums, t^ wl.uch false delicacy copsigtw sUvIrtahyj 

patients, are in Scotlaiia very generally, in an uns^iishtoto^^ 


THE PHANTOM-HORSE. 

The story is still current in the neighbourhood of tna^ 
spot on which tl^p Chateau* Bcauvoisin once sto<Kl| ! 
tiiough the afiUir happened as long ago as 1 78(i. 

The Chatcad Bcauvoisin was situated about a league . 
and a quarter, or nearly four miles, from Paris, a little 
apart from the St Germain high-road. At that time, 
the house was kept in excellent repair, was always 
used OB a residence all the year round, saving for a 
month or two in tlie sunmier and autumn time ; and 
its extensive gardens and grounds were laid out v?ith 
unexceptionable taste, and kept in first-rate ordar. ^ 

The Marcljioness dc Betmvoisin, though still jroung, 
handsome, and rich, had been three years a wid(wr, and 
was much given to romantic habits — solitary wander^* 
iiigs and musings about her estate, long evening vigils 
at her boudoir-window, and other similar demonstra- 
tions. As it happened, it was the marchioness hbrself 
who beheld the apparition in the first instance. 

It was a beautiful evening in that pleasant time of 
the year when spring is fast merging into summer; 
sweet light dews were falling, the moon and stars were 
shining, and the marchioness was . at her window, 
surveying with pensive pleasure the long heavy masses 
of ancient foliage that gave beauty and dignity to her 
domain, and now all silvered over and etherealised by 
moonlight and mist. Suddenly she was startled bf 
seefrig something moving with prodigious velocity up a 
certain lane which skirted one side of the grounds of 
the cViateaii, and conducted from the Paris highway | 
into the rural region. Aivay, and away, and awayi— 
all up the lane, she could perceive a large animal 
rushing with fearful speed; and yet, though she was 
certain her eyesight did not deceive her, she could not 
hear the faintest sound. Raising her eye-glass, she 
saw, beyond question, tlwt tlie object of her alarm was 
a large bliick horse. Tliere was a saddle on its back, 
but no rider! — and though the ground was hard and 
dry, and the night quite still, not the slightest sound 
or echo could she cat(;h of its hoof-falls. 

The marchioness cried out in terror, and her xnaid^ 
on ^niiiig to her side, found her to*be in a state of 
violent nervous agitation. The handsome young wido^ 
was inde'^d in an ecstasy of wonder and affright. S?10 
despatched Antoinei the woodman, and the rest of 
male servaSts, in ali directions, to make inquiries as to: 
what accident had happened to account for the 
being seen running away, saddled and’ bridl^ hut. 
riderldss. The people went forth— north^iouth, eas^ 
and w'est; but without resulL^ Ifo ctoe had heard df 
any accident in any quarter, and no one had seen the 
horse Without a rWer. It was late in the% eveiito|f^ , 
indeed, and the country-people were mostly in tjijslp; 
houses preparing for b^d ; and as for passing trttv^leia^;^ 
very few Jipavelled tlie highways at night; W 
timqs, save' in nmuerous parties. In fiitoi 
believed' tilkt the marchioness must have frdlexi lifleep 
at her window, and dreamed aU this pf tlie horse 
witliout a rider. The marchioness, however, had not 
been asleep, Jioi been dreaiaitsg; pie crossed 

herself with a pious Bhrug, Aid hfdf fwed she had 
beheld tlie Evil One in the form of i black horse^. 

For a day or two, the nuurcllion^f ^dream * waj the ; 
jqjke of the men. and maids, botlt"tliih\i»aoor and ^fdoor : 
menials of her ladyshte f 
’ narration received.. 






R dii*^ or 

6f tiro 8<xptk8^ m» ^ t^ 'ivhp b«li(^M^ro 
It. Only a i few d«ys* later, lie wns coming 
^ ai^^ue or lime ^towards tiro chateau at a lale^ 
tlie evening, when he beheld the large black 
iroaching him at a terri^ pace. Its long wild 
8 tossing Vid flying in the air, and Antoine 
tB eyes rbonf with a supernatural fire. The 
18 over its n^ck, and the saddle on its back, 
[ier 1 And what was more strange, more darkly 
, suspiciotts than all, the horse sped along theihard road 
In a mysteriously silent nmuner ; its^ hoofs, in fact, not 
making more noi^ tflan those of a goat. Surely, after 
allv ; thfi .marcUipness had not been dri^aming. They 
who had discredited her had been the fools. 

V The honest woodman was stricken wdth superstitious 
terror at the phenomenon. Though almost frightened 
out of his wits, he still looked after the flying horse, 
mipecting every minute to see the earth open, and the 
(WiMture into its stables in Hades, amidst fire 
and smoke. But the creature went straight on up the 
■>a.venu^, neither turning to the right nor the left; 

I neither rising into the air, nor descending into the 
bpwelg Qf the earth; for Antoine looked after, apd 
‘ watPhed it as long as he dbuld see even the waving of 
itsamplo tail. 

.' After this, there was nothing talked' of at the 
Chftteau Beauvoisin but the phantomdiorse ; and 
while the excitement was still reigning in the minds of 
the fair mistress of tiiat household and her several 
retainers, Antoine made a special journey of inquiry 
into the matter, proceeding straight up the village at 
the end of it, and calling upon all his acquaintances 
and gossips there* But the wliole affair was quite new 
to them; they had never seen or lioard anything about 
this horse ; nor had any one heard of an accident taking 
place, such as would account for a horse being seen 
without a rider. .As for the said liorso running witfiout 
making any noise, all Antoine’s friends scratched 
their heads amain, and thought that rather too good 
not tiT' bo considered as a joke. Antoine had many a 
wrestling argument with them on the subject ; and as 
argument is rather dry work, many a cup of wine wae 
drunk while the subject was being discussed. To the 
latter circumstance must be ascribed the fact, that 
Antoine did not set out upon his return until thei 
evening was somewhat advanced, notwithstanding that 
Ida route lay dow*!! the haunted avenue, unless he w'ere 
disposed to make a circuit of several miles. The wine, 
while it had tempted him to prolong hiiastay, had also 
imparted to him sfine measure of a hazy, ellervescent 
bravery. He broke away from his cronies w^th a 
htugh and a boast, and to all their taunts {jnd jokes 
about tlie haunted lane and the phantom-horse, 
declared t^t he sliould be only foo glad^if he could 
meet the Wii One himself, for tli^n, perhaps, his dark 
: majesty would be kind enough to explain to him the 
mystery of the whole affair. 

ArftoHte i^t (mt upon his homeward widk. It 
was growing dark, %ttt*tlie stars were peeping forth, 
and it Avas the time of the new moon, and promised to 
be an evening at least light enodgh for one to walk 
home in comibrt The people were all retiring within 
: their houses. As he passed aloug the straggling village 
street, many were closed, and many candles 

lighted. Kot withstanding the wine, Antoine soon 
' think that it was a dreary thing to be out 
one’s self, and to wish that the chdtenu were 
away; and as exercise and the increasing 
and more the dsmiflless mood in 
forth;' he began to look forward with 
discomfort^ tp that part of his journey 
he shave to strike into the avenue 

too oqjiiAe apparition had been . beheld ijy 
i^f a^ his mistress. With every atep that; 

spot*:Jro„gr^,;mone: 


Antoute crossed himsej^ many ilmet 
When <me’s nerves become excited, it isksto!^ i 

mucli may be found to amghi in toe commoneftskj^;^ 
and sounds. Thd swaying; of a brancli in toej.wtod, 
sighing and murmuring of , the am amidst toe Jeavi^ ; 
gain a ,*iew significance in tyilig^ hours, and whj^J : 
lienrd by ears prepared for alarms^ « , r | 

Thus honest Antoine was in such a state by lhe> : 
time he found himself at the top of tiro dresd^ : 
avenue, that he walked on rauttcFing his prayers i 

and shutting his eyes every instant, fpr fear | 

next step might ceveal something horrible steaight 
before him. A dark, dismal-looking house, surfounded# , 
on three sides by ancient sombre trees— rone 6f -tlie ! 
comitry-.s^^,at8 of the Du h'oinvert family, but veiy , 
little used as a residence for many years past — ^^stood 
by the side of the road, a little w'ay down, 
passed the gloomy inaiision in particular dreadf' Bud 
was just beginning to breathe a little more as^ ' 
ho cleared the deep shades of its surrounding trees, ^ ' 
when suddenly he saw before him something advancing; 
up the avenue with a wild swinging action, which hp: 
but too well remembered. It was the phantoni'horsp I 
Antoine rushed aside, and stood quaking beneath the 
trees. The creature came on, bounding, tearing, 
tossing; eyes shining, mane and tail flying, brifjlle ana 
stirrups swinging; no rider on its back, no noise from 
its hoofs. It was gone, past and away, in an instant. 
Sick with terror, Antoine looked after it, expecting 
every moment to behold some terrific denouement; 
but what was Ins aBtonishment when lie saw it stop 
riglit in front of the old house of the Count du 
Foinvert, and paw at tho great wooden gate of thp 
porte coclih'c^ uttering at the same time a short impa*', 
tient neigh ! And wliat when, almost immediately, he 
beheld one leaf of the gate opened from within, as If 
in obedience to the summons of the diabolical .horse, 
which thereupon tossed its head and walked in, as; 
proud and confident as a lord, entering his own castle I 
‘The devil has taken apartments in the Chateau’ 
Foinvert!* exclaimed Antoine. ‘ Xo wonder the 
family have not been able to live there all these years 
past: tins .*)ccount8 for it. This is the secret of the 
unlucky old house r 

When Antoine reached borne that night, he was in 
such a state as to awaken the lively sympathy of his 
fellow-domestics, from the coachman to tho scullton ; 
and when, after the administration of various stlmu-. 1 
lants, he related what he had seen, the whole Ijquse^ 
hold became suddenly oppressed with the sense of 
surrounding mystery, and. believed unhesitatingly that: 
the world was full of ghosts, spirits, enchanters, and 
emissaries of the Evil One. 

In the morning, the marchioness heard the story 
from the lips of lier own waitingimaid, : was- 
immediately seized with an intense curiosity to ' ' 
who lived in the Chateau Foinvert, and what was ;^!ro 
meaning of it all; and, moreover, the^tiarchionesd^like' 
a resolute young’ widow, fully believed that nathiug 
in the world could prevent her getting to the botoan : : 
of it. 

Almost immediately after breakfast she ordered her : 
carriage, and ^caking with her the ooachman,. a footm^>; / 
ind Antoine, wjis driven to toe Chateau - 

The gates were opened by a perom, who^ in 
to an inquiry as to who was living in the 
present, answered ; ‘ No one ; but 
stdj[>8 at Itie place occasionally^ atui^ as it I 

herenow.* . ^ 

‘ Oh I.* ■ exc.lajmed- the 'marchioness: l! 

Monsieur the Count Ali4.■W^■■^nS^gh^h:w 
honour. ■Tell:... your 

a, moment ■■oa::. a; -.'subj.<^.;-^ i 

jnxietyi? .The \v©rds;;w^e:h'ai^y;;titto 5 ^::-?^^ ^ 








-jws^- observed 

^e of the shaded vrjEt to heneath the ancient tii^ ' 

; tli(yjt#fcrdtind|ed chfiteau. He was a personage df I 
and elegant presence, and apparently 
or thirty years of age. His face 
'fWas Bandsbi^^^ but in its already sunken chceks«and 
pSc^Uar pallor^ exhibited the ravages of a life of dissU 
:p£atSdb. ; Seeing a carriage with attendants, anA a very 
■ ciisriding ladyin it at his portc cochbre, he hastened 
;i|rivatd. ■■ " 

* 55^*^fhore is Monsieur lo Comte,’ said the groom; and 
ton turning to his master, he exclaimed — the name 
having been communicated to him by the footman — 
^Ifkdame la Marquise de Bcauvoishi desires to speak 
withiUonsieur.' 

• ^Yes, monsieur,’ said the lively marchioness, in- 
clining her head as the count' bowed low before her. 

iiave come expressly to ask some impertinent 
^ueiitions/ 

' ‘i ihall bo onlj' too liappy to answer any questions 
madame may do me the honour to ask,* said the count, 
poUtbly opening the door of the carriage, and handing 
thb' marchioness out. ‘Pray, step into my poor house, 
li is not well appointed, for we seldom come here 
naV-a-days^ but, at any rate, we may find a chair for 
you to sit upon.’ 

^ They passed into the house, and entering one of the 
rooms^opening from the entrance'll all, the count placed 
a chair by the window for the marchioness, and draw- 
ing another for himself exactly opposite, sat down 
and pre*pared himself to hear what she had to say, 
with a gravity which in a slight measure discomposed 
the marchioness, who all the time was fully conscious 
that her visit was solely prompted by curiosity, and 
indeed was rather fearful tliat some of the questions 
she intended to ask might lie of a somewhat hazardous 
soi^t. 

* I aiii exceedingly anxious to know, monsieur,’ she 
commenced, ‘who it was that was thrown from his 
horse last night.* 

‘Thrown from his liorse, madamc ! IIow — when — 
where?’ asked the count in surprise. 

‘Well! that is what 1 am come to learn,* said 
the marchioness. ‘ It ivas a large black horse the 
gentleman had been riding, and the accident haiipened 
somcwlierean tliis immediate neighbourhood.' 

‘It is the first I have heard of it,’ said the count, 
looking at his fair visitor with a peculiar smile, which 
might have expressed a grave surprise, and perhaps 
some other feeling. ‘I am extremely sorry that it 
is not ^n my power to afford any information on the 
subject; but you will forgive the shortcoming when 
I assure you that I know nothing about it myself.* 

‘Possibly,’ said the narchioiiess, ‘your groom may 
know something about it.’ * 

‘Mjr groom has not been away from the house these 
;ttrt) days, madame, and is not likely to know anything 
of what happened out of doors last night,’ 


* iAjid yoar other domestics ? ’ 
‘ Afe all in Puais.’ 



‘ A^ all in Puais.’ • 

What I only one groom?’ 

. f groom, madame—as I am here to-day and 

(gone to-morrow/ 

■ ‘Very w monsieur. Excuse ^ny questions. I 
be impertinent. *T!ie fact’ is, 
«aw a horse bridled and saddled run-| 
Ihfhg up tlio avenue last night, as if* ho had thrown 
away; and the affair Ims made me 
that 1 have not been able to think of a^- 
pp^-toe^evet.sittc6.* ' ^ ■ * - 

kind heart, 

the : counC . *1 'cai%. assure - you' . I 
..that I' "have ' nof: beeh '' throwti ' off 
that I might be able^o answer 
honour and '-the pleasure'. 


' ' 'Tins 

cliioness couW not forbear a 

moved restlessly in her chair;^ as if at ito 

thought of being* balked' in the eluqjda^oa ^ a 
romantic mystery. ' ' ":'.n 

* Excuse me, mAnsilur, for iny porsistdhoe/ she weAtv 
on; ‘but, as I am informed, this Horse, 

I bridled; but without a rider, stopped its headkit^ 
course at your gate, of all plages in the world-^ai^; 
that the gate was opened, and he was let in. It was ' 
the fact of the creature running hither, indeed^ that 
made me fear sorpo one belonging to the house hadr 
met with the accident.* 

* It juust be^ll a mistake, madame, ’^aid the oouhti 
smiling again. ‘Your servant’s eyesight must have 
deceived him in the gloom of the evening. And— a 
black horse, too— did you not say a black horse?’ 

* Yes, monsieur— perfectly black.’ 

‘I have not such an animal. I have only one horse 
here, in fact, at xircscnt, imd he is more wdiite tlmn 
black.’ 

The marchioness flushed j it seemed as if slid wero ' 
doomed to be baffled. • i 

‘.Well!’ said she, rising from hef chair, ‘.tltere Is 
certainly something mysterious about this affair— ■ 
exceedingly mysterious; for on one occasion I saw 
this horse running up the avenue myself; and my 
servant has seen it twice. Is it not very remarkable, 
monsieur?* 

*So remarkable, tliat I am altogether at a loss what 
to say or think about it. But that you may bo satisfied 
that the horse in question is not mine, 1 will have my 
liozinante brought out for your inspection.’ 

‘Tliree times, monsieuT !— is it not strange?* re- 
peated the marchioness with emphasis, looking into the 
face of the count. 

‘Sometimes in our lives we find it impossible tOf 
comprehend what we sec and hear,’ said the count with: 
a shrug, but Still with the imperturbable smile which 
the disappointed marchioness found so intolerable. 

‘ However, I am well content to remain in. wonder and 
ignorance, since the phenomenon has procured me the 
honour and pleasure of this visit.* 

‘ Ah, monsieur, I did pot come with a disposition to 
joke; and I am still inclined to regard these circum- 
stances very seriously,’ the marchioness said, as she 
moved towards the door. ‘ I sliall take some further 
steps to clear up the mystery, for one cannot endure 
the thought of such things occurring in one’s own 
neighbourhood, ^•and nobody able to make head or tail 
of them. Depend upon It, I will sooil know what is tho 
rnearAng of it all, monsieur ! ’ . * 

‘Good-^ick to your endeavours, my dear madame t; 
and when you have made the discovery, may I ask that 
you will hoqpur me with a coniinunication|; for I also 
have been very muck struck by what you have told 
me,’ 

‘ Still, my good sir, you seem to treat it very 
lightly.^ . , - * 

*I regarti tliis mystery of iqjpterics as altogethdlr it 
piece of good-fortune for myself.’ ' : 

‘ For yourself, iiiorisieiir ? ’ 

* Yes, madame; for otherwise who knows how kfhg 
X might have remained in ignorance of the most 

ing neighbour it w'as ever man’s happiness to hiivg/ , { 

* Ah, you are welcome to your badinage, tnbnsiciur !* i 
exclaimed the marchioness, moving away towards her 
carriage with a swifter step, though she qould restrain ^ 
neither a laugh nor a blush. 

In tho couilyard, on one aide of ^ gateway, she 
saw Antoine examining, with Vreat ste^faatness, a 
beautiful horse, which the gre^m was leading to atid 
fro, ' ^ . 

tThere is the only animai I have Here at present/ 
said the count That, I sup^so, is not the one you 
hove- been- alltiding^to'?‘/r4; 'r't' 'I'i: 





J . wv,^8ai4;;the■^ 
curtly, fbr ahe W4M conAiderJibly pi^ed.«t 
thought of! her inquiriea bebg idl in vidiiu 
|ig. *And ywif^air^ said the *cOunt t^Antoiaer— ‘i* this 
::|ie ftniroal you saw last night ?* 

; ‘lie’s, exactly the same size, ty our excellency^ and 
has ' exactly the: tfarne swing of the head/ answered 
Antoine, iookini^ at tlie creature solemnly. ‘But he 
can’t be the sam by reason of his breast and legs 
being white; whereas the other was all over as black 
as iomehotly’s back.’ •' 

: ^Ahvha! we are all involved in ^an enigma!* cried 
the count laugh ingf^s he handed the marchioness into 
lier. carnage, jit is the roost surprising thing 1 have 
heard for many a day ; and I roust own myself 
.^indebted to your ladyship for the excitement of a new 
isensatibn. It is quite refreshing to hear of a right- 
' down good mystery in one’s imra^iate neighbourhood.* 

; ‘At one’s own door, you mi|{)it have said, monsieur. 
Hpwever^ not long shall it be a mystery : mark my 
words! * cried the marcliioness, with a redoubtable 
f shake'of the head. , 

; ‘Brfrely I hope not, since you have set your heart 
I upon an ^dairdssiment,^ returned the count. « 

^ He mounted his horse; and as the charming widow, 
the Marchioness de Beauvoisin, rode home to her 
chateau, the Count du Foinvert rode by her carriage, 
talking gaily, and thanking his stars that the pli an tom- 
horse had been the means of making him acquainted 
with the most desirable of all possible neighbours. 

A few days after this the count rode to the chateau 
bf the marchioness to pay his re.spects to her; and 
before he went, he was conducted round her beautiful 
little estate, all the fine qualities of which he scanned 
with a very observant eye. Wlieri he departed, he 
bade her adieu, saying he was obliged to return to 
Paris, but should hasten back to the country ^gain 
as soon as he was at liberty, and humbly hoped he 
miglit be permitted to improve further the jicquaiutance 
he had been so happy as to make. 

Du* Foinvert was a handsome and fascinating man, 
of distinguished family and rank; the marchioness 
was young and a widow, and life at the chkteau was 
■ somewhat lonely for her. Very soon after this, the 
roaTchionei|i found herself seized with a strong desire 
to proceed to Paris also. 

As lier carriage was proceeding along the Boule- 
vards, she observed a glittering party of gentlemen on 
horseback approaching, riding on either side, and in 
the walie of a very sumptuous charioll drawn by four 
white ponies. Jn^^the chariot was seated a gentleman 
of a somewhat dissipated appearance, apparently 
beyond middle life, but still of a vivacioustand lively 
temperament. This was the Duke of Orleans, cousin 
pf the kit^i and afterwards celebrated at> the Egalii6 
of the Evolution. These, however, were the days 
of his luxury, pomp, and insouciant intrigues. On 
his right hand rode Du Foinvert, on his bljw^k and 
white hhri9, mgkiug about the finest and most interest- 
ing figure of the goodly company. The count raised 
his hat, and bowed low as be^cai^ght sight of his 
charming country neighbour in the carriage. The 
marchioness smiled and blushed, and boused in return. 

‘Hey! what is the meaning of this?* exclaimed 
the duke. * Du Foinvert, what have you been about? 
Who is she?' ( 

,;:^': * The Marchioness de . BeauvoiBm~-'a neighbour of 
in. the country, monseigneur,’ answered the count, 
country neighbour come to feovn,* returned the 
Sictoke, lookinghip in the face of Mbflroung courtier 
'^^th a scrutiniaing glance. ‘Whatl Du Foinvert 
^^gpt^ly l^ishesr ;^ ■ 
l:;|||l;iSr0t|;’moi^igheuT. • It is your fiatney/ 

i^es are still good.;, and -did I noti see 
country neighbour, -blurtied hl«o?^ 
to#ards-'eacli' otherA-:'; :,j 


oiirliOttsei. are' b'tti-iittle'.:better tfLim';a'vgUilimdii;;^^^ 

‘You are right; and it Is, well tb 6b^ thefjtebiiwitb 
of oar roost holy reliffipn, which^^^ o^ 
love our neighbour as ourselves ! — and ; ^spfe^lly ; 
when the neighbour happens to be a charming ypp^^ 
marchioness. But, my dear Du Foinvert, ^ 

her husband all the while ?^is he not acOoUnted vrithlbj 
the pale of neighbourship ?* * * : ^4: 

‘’The lady has not such a thing at preset, inbUV: 
seigneur,* said Du Foinvert. * Her partner is cleceasqdv 
ami she is keeping the shop open on her own accountl^ 

‘My dear count, if she has capital, she would make 
an excellent sleeping partner— that, I warrant, bas 
already had your due consideration. But I should 
like to see something' more of this most amiable 
march ior^ss.’ 

*My lord, I beg that a passing salutation, sinceriSfy 

respectful on my part, may not lead you to fapoy that 
the lady is to be trifled with.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be frightened! You wrong*- me fn 
your jealous terror, my dear young friend. So 
from being inclined to play any tricks, I feel mysdf 
w'armly disposed to behave like a father to you— like a 
father to you, Du Foinvert. I see how you are dis- 
posed, and will make inquiry into the eligibility of the 
nfiair: excuse me, jnon ami! simply paternal — simply 
paternal. I am afraid, my son, that, considering hofr 
you have been spending money lately, you must be 
near the bottom of the chest; and in that case the 
alliance may be advantageous. Confess, Du Foinvert, 
you have nearly got through all?’ 

‘Never fear, my lord ; I can find plenty more where 
I found the rest,’ returned Du Foinvert impatiently— 
the last words in a somewhat suppressed tone. 

‘ Ah ! hut that is no reason why we should neglect 
this promising little atfair,’ continued the duke. ‘In 
fact, 1 will send Madame the Marchioness an invitation 
for our little ftste next Wednesday, and the Duchess 4e 

Blanverie shall be her clmiHjronc.’ ;s 

‘ I have reason to believe that the marchioness, siplbe 
her widoAvhood, leads a strictly secluded life.* 

‘Only seeing a neighbour now and then, perhaps?* 

‘I mean to say, she never goes into society ; and 1 
am by no means of opinion that slie would enjoy 
any tiling like the fete we are looking forward to at 
St Cloud.’ . 

‘ Be not alarmed, my friend ; she shall be humoured 
most assiduously — most delicately : the sweet widow ■ 
shall have her very whims respected. Be at rest, and 
confide in me, my dear Du Foinvert; confide^ in roej 
your paternal guardian,’ 

Du Foinvert did not look by any means pleased, not- 
withstanding the gracious interest the duke manifested 
in his aflfiurs.^ In sooth, he knew his grace far too well 
to be unable to appreciate correctly the paternal attach- - 
ment accorded him ; and he by no means relilimd tk6 
idea of his versatile patron coming between iilai and 
the widow Beauvoisin. When a man begini tq^ent^fT ^ 
tain a tender passion, he does n(^ feel inclmad; 'to 
allow the interference of an accomplished and powerful; 
rou^f however fair-sounding the offered c6un:tepdi^0 • 
and encouragement of the latter. He does not wiiii^ i 
to be assisted inf^ his love-affair by another,. • eisp^i;* ^ . 
ally when tjiat other considers all the choicest of 
OCX as fair game, and was never known to be : 

or restricted by anything like , a sdruple. FwVi ■ 
vert, therefore* anathematised with his; whole i 
chance that had brought the roartdiioness and 
atiquainllRnce with her finder^ tha 
duke; for by this tiofid he ^ 

in. hIs' 'mind .nimerouSv^gHW^s ;■ 


in. hi8''mind rim .ntoerous;:..gHKJ0r^ 

young, widow, and the,:Jpiid:Ahd 

her ampls ! 

iiig .his .'a|tes,::whi^;'|dr'^.^t^W i 

desperate ,embai!taMro€nt:^idi''C^Sw^ 
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l)to to bcg}ti ^ again vith a clear course before 

The dukt^wae ae good as his word. The marchioness 
Xeceived a polite and rrspectfi^ invitation to honour the 
ibto at ’St Cloud with lier prosenoe. and the duke's 
yery experienced friend, llie Buchess de Blanveric, 
herself conveyed it to her, with assurances that it 
would afford her a pleasant evening, and that she, 
the duchess, would take care that she should not ^ant 
, the countenance* and assistance of a good chaperone. 
What wonder tliat our young, vivacious, and beautiful 
widow was dazzled, and that she at once took it for 
granted that she could make an excellent figure, even 
amidst the glittering court of the ex^regont I 

The appointed evening arrived: tiie gardens and 
terrace-wnlks of fet Cloud were splendidly illumin- 
ated, and the fine old chateau itself Icuked like 
the palace of a fairy tale— the radiance of myriad 
liglits blazing from the windows. The carriage of the 
marchioness made one amidst the long train of equi- 
pages that were drawn up at the gates. I’lic spirit ot 
festivity was upon the place; the air was full of j 
music, of the sound of gay and hilarious voices— of jest | 
and laughter- of the daintj’’ rustling of silks and satins 
—of the sparkling glitter of jewels and precious stones. 

As soon as the marchioness cnton‘d the sal/e 
^enirSe, the Bjichcss de Blanveric was by licr side, all 
Binilc9*and compliments. The young widow lojiked 
extremely handsome; her dress was uncvceptioiuihlc, 
her diamonds unquestionable. The presence of a new 
beauty in that splierc was alwa5"S a theme for oliser ra- 
tion, gossip, and speculation. The marclnoncbs found 
herself an object of attention, and in some quarters of 
admiration, and straightway, woman as slie was, began 
to felicitate licrself upon lier auspicious entrance into 
the highest society, and to feel interest and enjoyment 
in all that was going on around lier. 

She had been a couple of hours in the house, and 
was wondering w’hother she should see the Count du 
Foinvert there, as slie had exi>ccted, he being one of 
the intimate associates of tin* duke ; and whether, 
indeed, she should see the duke himself, for as yet he 
had not made his appearance in aii}' of tiie groups 
tlirough which she had passed. A.s she was still 
speculating on this' probability, a voic’e at her 
shoulder pronounced her name m a low tone, and 
turning, slio beheld the Duke of Orleans himsc If. 

‘You are thrice welcome, dc^ar madamo, to this 
house, and I am sorry to rcnicniher that have 
never had the honour of your presence) before,* lie said, 
with a courtly smile and bow. 

‘Monaeigneur is very good!’ exclaimed the mar- 
chioness. 

*I am sorry to hear, my dear lady, of the sad repute 
into which your neighbourhood has fullA. I hope ami 
trust gou may never share the f.ite to which so many 
who pass your road have been exposed.’ 

‘Monseigneur, you alarm me I* exclaimed the 
mai^ioncss, in astonishment. ‘To what do you 
alluae? What peril awaits tliose who pass along cvhr 
roadlb I am very rarely in Paris— and tlius do not 
hear the news/ 

‘It Is sad work! six robberies on the highway 
between St Germain and Paris* within the past 
month, and as yet not the 8lighte.qt clue to the per- 
petrator; who, according to all accounts, is a cavalu} 
mi mounted upon a black horse.* 

The marchioness started and turned pale with terror 
us a wild suspicion darted through her mind. ^ 

*Ah! you may wel! be afij-ighted, my dear young 
Jady/ said the dukla ‘ I hope jmrovidence may save 
the wretch, whoever ne may be. I have 
my word, that immediate!/ upon discovery 
b Ids crimes upon the sclffold. But 

" la matter, my dear madamc ? are you fkint ? 


‘Excuse me,* said the marehloueM, in great disorder.' 
‘A black horse, did you say? and on the St Qermam 
road? Tlien there have been robberies? Bid I not 
see that horse mysMf, and did not AntoiA# see it twice, 
and did be not say it went straight to his door? Can 
it he possible?’ ' > * 

‘What do you mean, my dear madame?’ asked the 
duke, (exceedingly astonished at the (.onfusinn and the 
agitated words of his fair viaitnr. ‘What horse did 
you see ? and to v hose door did it go ?’ 

‘ E\cu^d me, mimseigneur ; the news lia^ so startled 
me I hardlv knoiy vlmt T qm saying,* answered the 
marchioness, seizi^l now with a ^ew terror. ‘There ! 
«cre pome idls stories of a liorso beiytr seen running 
past n'y lioiiso wiihout a rider — perliaps it belonged to 
some one v lio had been robbed.* 

‘ But to w hf»se door did it run, my dear madamt^ 
Did you not speak of ils going straight to some person’s 
door?’ asked llie dnke, with eager interest. ‘Come, * 
come! 1 am delighted by the hope that you may, bo 
able to give ns some duo to the villain. Society wdll 
be hehohlcn 1o ^on, my dcoy mardnoncss * • i 

‘No, no! 1 know iiotliing wliatevcr — 1 hath beard 
of<»no rohlMries, before your graee'infoniied. rfo but 
this moment,* said the poor Indy, in extreme perplexity ** 
and alarm. ^ ‘ It is all fiesh news to me.’ 1 

‘Ay! but tins about the horse without a rider, ' 
vhieh you hnic seen mice, and winch Antoine has 
K*en twice, and which Antoine sajswent straight to 
somebody’s door,* persisted tiie duko impatiently. ‘To 
door, madame?’ 

‘ J cannot tell, monseigneur — it was late in the even- 
ing — the man himsdl was alarmed, and his statement 
is not to ho trusted. M\ own inquiries have dis- * 
covered that lie was entirely mistaken— entirely mis- I 
taken. Excuse me, monseigneur— 1 could not, for my } 
life,fc8ay a word which might throw suspicion upon an 
innocent jierson.* 

Tiic duke looked round the salon witli an eager 
glance. ‘ Why is Du Foinvert not here?* ho muttered 
gravely. • 

The marehioness blushed amidst her agitation at the 
mention of that name, and became still more distressed. 
The duke observed the circumstance, and smiled 
rnischievou*']y. ‘Take niy arm, my dear madame. 
f will beg you to accompany me for a few rouments.* 
lie conducted her to a retired apartment, motioning 
first the Duchess do Blanverie to follow. When they 
were alone, he whispered soipo instructions in the 
ear of the laJler, and she retired, leaving him with 
the marchioness, • ^ 

* "Viou have dropped some hints-^some xvoTd®, madamo, 
which must he cleared up,’ he said with judicial gravity. 
‘It is 1113' hehef 3'()U have it in 3 our power to afibrd us 
a clue of isiportnnec: let me beg of you ^ot to allow 
your timidity to inijsnle the course of justice.’ 

‘You fngiitcn mo, monseigneur! What have I to 
do witli tho course of justu'e? All I know is, that 
I saw a horse run past my house ,oae^ nigbt Vxthout a 
rider.’ 

‘ And Antoine ^aw it ♦twice— and, pray, who is 
Antoine ? * 

* One of my servants.’ 

‘ Bien ! he shall be virrested. Doubtless he wiU be 
more communicative than his mistress.* 

‘ Oh, nionseigneur, In* is a gossiping noodle^ md his 
statement is not to be trusted.* i 

‘ We can judge of that when we heov witat it is,* 
rejoined the duke drily. 

Here the iJhfliess de Blani^io reentered the room, 
followed by six gentlemen or various ages, but mest 
of them young, and wearing tjie gallant, veckless, and 
high-bred air of courtiers to the munmAborn. / 
•‘Behold, madame, the victims of the robber!* ex- 
claimed the duke, wavitig his hand towards these 
gentlemen with a smile. ‘Tliuso six gentlemen have 
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* yobb<?d within ttie past xqonth by the myeteii- 

OUI cavalier eeui, who rides upon a black horse,' 

horse that runs like the wind, and makes no 
more noise cried one. *'irour hundred louis the 
villain eased mo of.' 

‘A horse w^ioso hooft you carf'hafUly hear when he 
is galloping close * at your side ! ’ exclaimed another. 
^A thousand loiws am 1 the poorer, entirely because 
I could not hear the cj^eature coming after me ! ' 

* Plainly a horse out of the dcTil’s stables/ added 
a fourth. ‘ It 's my belief the brute lias w4ngs. Six 
hundred and fifty louis, my friends I—iio joke to lose.* 

And as tlio ‘victijns* proceeded* tlius with their 
complaints, the^agitation of the ninrchicgiess increased, 
for the peculiarity they all alluded to established the 
identity of the phantom-horse. 

‘Gentlemen,* said the duke, waving his hand with 
an inclination of his head towards the marchioness, 
‘this lady and her servant have, on three occn&ions, 
se^n a horse running away without a rider, in the 
neighbourhood in wiiioh you wore robbed. Her servant 
k saw the animal go to a certain person’s door. It is 
my belief that she may allbrd us some dm* of import- 
ance, &nd I have ‘called you to her presence in order 
' that her pity ina> be excited, and induce her to reveal 
all she know's.* 

‘Bid the horse run in a strange, silent manner, 
madame ? * asked one. 

‘It did — it did; but I know nothing about these 
robberies, and have never heard of tliein before,* 
exclaimed tlio marchioness, her affright greatly 
increased. 

‘ To whose door did it go ? * cried the chorus. ‘ His 
namo>» madame, his name ! ’ 

‘1 would not east suspicion upon an innocent person 
for the world ! * exclaimed the marchioness. 

‘No harm shall befall the luiiocent, depend upop it, 
madame. llis name, we pray you I* 

‘ We must beenre Antoine, the lady's servant/ said 
the duke, ns the marchionobs still hesitated. ‘ Him we 
will mbke more communicative.* 

He rang tlie bell, and to the dismay of the mar- 
chioness, Antoine, apparently frightened out of liis 
wits, was hurried into the room In a couple of 
lackeys. 

‘ I have sent for him, you see/ said the duke. ‘Noav 
wc shall hear something.’ 

He then proceeded to qncbtioii the wondering 
Antoine .is to all he knew .ibout the phantom* horse ; 
and at length drew forth the whole of Ins story — the 
company learning ^hat the horse had stopped at the 
country-house ot tlioiCount du Foinvert. c 

The name w'as eidioed m a general bliout the moment 
Antoine mentioned it. 

‘l>u Foinvert ! the villain !* v ' 

‘ Du Foinvert I the traitor I * • 

*Du Foinvert I tiie cheat !’ 

*I suspected it must be some one always ijrcfcnt at 
our play,* cried «one^ ‘for whenever any one gained a 
lucky pull, he was sura^i be robbed !* | 

The duke laughed aloud, deliglited by the strange | 
Bcenc' of excitement he had brought about. | 

* l)u Foinvert will be here in a minute — I have sent | 
for him,’ said the duke. ‘Ha liial we will put him to j 
the torture, gentlemen ! * 

Tresently the count entered the room with his usual 
easy and nonchalant air j he started, bow’^ever, when he 
saw the marchioiioga and Antoine, and noted who 
were present, and tlu* strange looks they wore ; but he 
quickly reco\er(Jd himself, and with a gdf laugli, cried : 
‘Well, what’s the matter?’ 

‘The robber’s horse,’ ^aid the duke, ‘has been seen 
<10 l«ili to yoim^Irnuse, Du Foinvert—the horse with 
muffled hoofs finds his home in your stables.’ • 
‘Then you have found me out r cried Du Foinvert 
wm » hearty laugh. ‘You have indeed been very, 


! kind to let ine go on so long. Thb herse'is in yottC 
grace’s stables, notv, and his rider is your hhmhlo 
guest.’ 

* Give me back my aix^hundred and flftyiOnis !• 

‘ iiestore my four hundred ! ’ 

‘ Hotum my thbusand, eonnt, this instant !* ^ 

The victims crowded round the desperate yttung 
rone, slsouting with rage, whilst hOiStood in tlte ttiidS^ 
laugiiing till he could barely stand. * 

‘ray back the money I’ cried the gamesters — ‘pay 
back the money !’ ^ 

‘ I liave not a liard of it ! ’ cried Du Foinvert, still 
laughing. ‘ But I can tell you where it all is— -every 
loms.' ‘ 

‘ Speak 1 ’ 

‘ Where is it ? * 

‘Lot u^hear.* 

‘In his grace’s pocket!* exclaimed Du Foirtvetf, 
pointing to the duke. ‘ He won it from me, as fkSt 
as I could get it. Take it from him — take it from 
him!* 

‘If it comes to this,* cried the duke, ‘it is time for 
me to be oflTI* 

He shuffled away, hut the part}*’ Of gentlemen he had 
•nimmoned rushed after him, Du Foinvert at their 
head, vociferating for their money ; and thus the chase 
was continued through all the great rooms of the^ 
(hiitean, to the amusement and surprise of tl^com- 
pany, until the diike took refuge in his private cabinet- 
Such was tins scene among the reckless gamblers 
who fluttcr<‘d in llie favour of the ox-regent. The only 
penalty Laid upon Du Foinvert for his desperate 
method of raising resources was, that he should pay 
back lialf of his winnings to those he had robbed, in 
two annual instalments. 

In the atables of his grace wTre found the mufflers 
of leather lined with w uol which hud incased the hoofs 
of the phantom-horse, and the black-lead ball with 
which a sable hue had been imparted to its white legs 
and breast. Du Foinvert liad no further use for them. ' 
A still mon» char.sctcristic trait of the times. When 
the marchioiK'Ss learned the secret of the apparition^ 
and found that everything was (piictly over, she at 
once gave her liiuid — and no empty one it was— to the 
ev-lijghw'fijmiin ; and mnu}” a laugh she and her hus- 
hainl had in after days at the adventure of the Fhantolu- 
Horse. 

T II E 0 N T II : 

S r I L N C E AND ARTS. 

Ii’ art and sei(‘nce can be i>romotcd by education, the 
present time sliould lx* favourable, for something like 
a busy mo^enlent may now be noted among the circu- 
lators of klto^^ledgc. Manchester, finding its former 
Mechanics’ Institute loo small, lias opener! a new one, i 
which* having 1 COO members and a, good library, is 
bclf-siipportiiig, and is one of the few institutions of 
the kind that bid fair to floiirish.— A demonstiMtioh 
nftule at the Oldham Lyceum gaved[iOrd Stanl^ ati 
opiM)rt unity of making a speech on the old but qlways 
interesting topic— pursuit of knowledge under diffltiul- , 
ties ; and what lie said might well stir up many to the ' 
noble work of sclt-iinprovement, wore it not for the 
primeval nccisssity that stomachs must bo filled three I 
Ir four times a day, and that too many of the pos^^ 
8( hsors of Htomachs prefer to be saved the trouble dr 
thinking. They arc the best friends of education whd ' 


promising in Uio pJefent year t6 double thf amduhV ‘ 
of!84G. . ‘ ^ 

But that what is doing will .produce ' 

effect is not to lie doubted. A School of Design to tO ' 
So established Bt« Coalbxookdtle, tlm pliiee 
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id pait and wrought into flo many tasteful ibrms. An 
Exhibition V Art Treasures of the United Kingdom 
is to be held at Manchester in May 1857, to com- 
prise painlAic(gS» drawings, covings, sculptures, coins, 
bronzes, d*c.: the building to contain them is now 
being erected* In 1858, we are to lAvo an Exhibition 
of Worbs of Art from all the Qoyernment Schools 
of I>e8lgn. A Jfn^ional Portrait Gallery is^now in 
' course of forntationT Christchurch Cathedral at Oxford, 
beautiful edidco, is being restored, and will 
• henceforth be freely open to the public. Tlie nionu- 
fnents in Westminster Abbey are being preserved from 
further decay by syringing them with a thin resinous 
solution, and applying a cement of fcheU-hic to the 
loose crumbling parts, so that the ancient form 
and appearance are preserved, and, as is believed, 
permanently. To preserve old orks of arh surely 
not less commendable tlian to produce new ones. 
Sir Jamsetjeo Jejeobhoy, that princely-minded Parsee, 
who has already given thousands in the cause of 
charity* and education, has now given L.l 0,000 for 
the eatablishment of a School of T)esign at Bombay. < 
Who knows whether in tlie contemplated Evhibition 
of 1858 thcro may not be specimens of <lrawing 
aud design from pupils in the east that will carry 
off the prizes?— And now that Professor O^ven is 
placed at the head of tlie scientific department of 
Uie S^tish Museum, courses of lectures are to^ be 
delivered on the several sciences that admit of 
illustration by the collections in our great national 
establishment. The learned professor himself is to 
commence in the course of the coming season, and 
others will follow in due time : and in this way the 
Museum will be made to subserve the progress of 
education, not less bcncfuially than expenence baa 
shewn to be possible in Paris. Aud iii yot another 
way we see signs of educatiomil acii\ ity. The autho- 
rities of King’s College announce, that in addition 
to the ordinary cumrulnm^ tlicy will, at the end of 
the present month, open their rooms five evenings m 
the week, from half-past seven to half-past nine, for 
classes in Scripture, in Greek, Latin, J’rcnch, German, 
English language and composition, modern history, 
geography, mathematics, arithmetic, drawing, .book- 
keeping, practical mechanics, elements of chemistry, 
and the principles and practice of commerce. Surely 
no young men in London need now comi>lain that the 
means of knowledge arc out of their leaeli ; and it 
is to be lioped that with the principles and practice 
of commerce, the value of honesty will bo inculcated 
as a prime essential, for outrageously disgraceful 
bank xailures and frauds in imblic compiuiies have 
been by far too frequent of late. 

The recpiitly publish h 1 blue-book on the census of 
Ireland contains facts which, though wd notice them 
but briefly, are well worth serious reflection. In 1841, 
the po^latioQ was 8,175,124 : in 1851, the number had 
decreased to 0,552,885 ; and the decrease lias gone on 
ever and is said to bo still going on, so that the 
cttimiKe fox 1855» gives six millions only. In othe? 
respects^ there is an advance : the extent ui land under 
cultivation is largely increased, the liouscs arc better 
than formerly, the condition of their tenants is better, 
education is better, and more soifhht after. From 
nnothet document, tho Report on Ihiblig Works in 
» Maud, we loani that the culture of flax is extending, 
jtmd in some places superseding that of tho potato; 
and further^ that 0700 acres of land were thoroughly 
dmioed last year, and a considerable portion 'sub- 
-Signs of improvement wero seen a1s5 at tne 
tuit meeting of tlie lliirhland Agricultural Society at 
wd not least in the impfduenl^, which were 
^ Scottish manufacture. And lookiug at the meet- 
totfl of agrkmltural societies in Lancashifle, Ilert- 
mid other counties in England, there is 
of food-resources, lot the advocates 


of pulverisation of soils and of high mahuring argue 
and depreciate each other’s systems as they vitK 

Two most important points are now attracting the 
attention of practical agriculturists — naiiel}^, * steam- 
cuUurc,’ ami ‘drving of gram m the pulk.’ Of the 
former of these,' mdre m a futiirq paper; suffice it 
here to say, that it lias a much wider signification, 
and involves a much more complete revolution in 
practice than is generally supposed. The latter has 
this season had additional interest attached to it in* 
many districts, where continued lains have so materi- 
ally damaged the ^ut crops left stffnding in the fields. 
It might seem a ‘•matter involving many difllcuUies, 
to obviate tlia great defect of exposing cut grain to 
so deleterious an influence; but we arc assured by 
practical men that the drying of grain as ®oon as 
cut, so ns to iwepaxe it for immetfiafa Riarldnffy pr^ 
seiits no difficulties worth naming. The question is 
not, ‘Can it be done*'?* but, ‘Will it pay to do 
it?’ and it is satisfactory to know that there seems 
little doulit that it will pay. (Vrtainly there can be 
,iione as to tho great benefit accruing from feeing 
the grain from damp before storing jt up. ThiS^utond 
will materially raise its value. Any plan would serve , 
better than the ‘ no plan* w'liich at present so generally 
obtains. seems remarkable tli.it the mechanical 
genius of our agricultural implement makers, which 
has done so mucli to aid the farmer in .sll the preceding 
processes, should at this point— to wliich all the others 
are of course subservient — fail in affoidiiig him any 
facilities. The stowing of tlie crop in gooil condition 
cannot, we tlnnk, yield to .any in importance, and we 
are glad to see the point, winch has always struck us as 
a deficiency in practice, taken up and discussed by 
practical men. We cannot here enter into details of 
the pltins pioposed, but to those of our readers inter- 
estecl, we would point out a series of articles in tho 
Jowmdof recently published, and to others 

now in course of appearing m tho MmL Ijinr Express^ 
from the pen of Mr Scott Burn, who has dqvoted 
considerable atlentioii to the subject. 

The Free Trad© Congress wdncli has just been held 
at Bnissels, will perhaps in time make iigriculture, as 
free on the continent as the League happily did in 
England. The Society for Rural hA’oiiomy, of Austria 
will hold their fiftieth anniversary next May at Yienna. 
The preliminaries are already commenced : there will 
be an exhibition of tlie proiluce, nnpleinciits, machines, 
animals, and forest timber of Austria, together with 
implements anil machines from foreign countries. 
Medals of gold, biIvit, and bronro ar? tf^ho awardeil. 

Ex;ierinieiits have been mode atf Woolwich and one 
or two oft our southern ports with Mr Wethered's 
superheated steam. The inventor made it known 
first in the United States shew'cd it at the French 
Exhibition, and now* wishes to introduce it here. 
The advantage gained is good control over the 
temperalnrc of steam, and the means of wording it 
at 250 degrees instc id of the usind* tefiiperature. 
The superheating is PccomplivJted in a liigli-prossure 
boiler, where the st^am is raised to a heat of 300 
degrees. From this it passes by a pipe into one 
double the sire, leading from the low-pressure boiler of 
the engine; the two sWams meet midw^ay, tho low- 
pressure absorbs the surplus bent from the other, and 
Uo becomes more energetic, while its temperature, as 
already observed, is perfectly controllable. As is pretty 
well known, many of the gun-boats built to give tlio 
finishing touch to the Russian war, weje fkilurcs, the 
reason being thft^t hlgh-pressur^ the * priming* of the 
boiler tubes was so overfull and furious, that to work 
the engines was out of tho question* MfWethered 
thinks ho has found a remedy; and tb^Hfovernmont 
I autlwrities are appl 3 ring it, with what success is not 
i yet proven ; but an impression prevails that it w ill be 
Ground available. 


*Mk< BttiAenier's ]>rooem, mentioned in <mr JaBt,'!# OoUefe nt Hong^Koiiyi;, vae pmeiMbed A:om tlm 
1 talked of everywhere, particnUrly Sn tlie iron dietriots. of Viotofia. 

Some of the initiated deny its efficacy, while others A f?reat deposit of copper ore has been ditcorered i0 
I shew by dir^t experiment that it h a triumph. The the Pan Mountain, Zealand. Thh'^eartbq^iiaka 
inventor, as vije liear, is likely to realise lar^e sums by which happened in that island in January laet VM 
the sale of patent-rights. Conlidefing, however, the attended and followed by remarkable phenomena. A 
way in ‘which patents are often evatled, some think region near Wellington of about 4600 square miles 
that a royalty oil every ton manufactured would be a \'vas raised in some places 9 ne f^t, in others much 


surer reward,— The discovery of iron ore in Exmoor, 


A chain of ancient rocks was upheaved vertio" 


» which we noticed some months ago, thus ocptirs at a ally, and now forms a cliff nine feet high, which can 
favourable time; and thertj is reason to l)»'hove that he followed for ninety miles along the tertiary plain of 
the yield of oro wjj[l amount to shout 300,000 tons Wairarapa. The land rose five feet at one side of 
a year. There is, besides, an incxhoustihle supply of Ciiok's Strait, and sunk five feet on the other; and in 
the white carhsnatu used in the niaiiu&icluni of 8ti*el, consequence of tlic suhsidcnco, a much greater portion 
heretofore one of our imports from Sweden; and the of the shore is lost beneath the tide at high-watear,*^ 
diggings have been ]»rosc‘outod with such good results The shock ohscrvtd in Algiers last August, was 
'^hat a village and churcli are now erected near tliespot. almost n^i the same time in the Balearic Tales and oft 
1^ there Mill ho no lack of material to work upon; and the coast of France, as if there wore no Mediterranean 
the popular tnind may now fK.‘conio acquainted viith rolling lietwoon — From a notice of the, cliniate of 
Mr Besscrner’s process, for the Polytechnic Institute California published by the Smithsonian Institution, 
exhibits it every day in an experimental Kcturc. derived from six gears’ observations, we gather that 

^ Appearances indicate that iron will grow' more and^ the quantity of lain is about fifteen inches a year; an 
more, into requestj — in aichitccture, ships, nnd iiqging. intense drought prevails from May to August, as fatal 
, Wire-roiies arc now used at many of the iiuncs in, .the and as much dreadtd as in the south of Spain or Algiers, 
midland and northern counties; and an atumpt is Mitli whiih conn triess California has many analogies, 
being made to introduc‘C them in Devon and (^oniM .ill. Fogs are singularly frequent,^ caused by westerly 
At equal strengths, a wire-rope is lighter bv one-tlunl Minds from the great ocean: nineteen foggy evenings 
than a hemp-rope, and by fcwo-thirds than a chain * an have been observed in July. Fog and dust sopiptin^ 
important fact, esiiecially Mhere mines arc deepest, contend for the mastery, and the advantage remains 
Then we are to liave mctaUic Jife-boata--ponto<»ii8 — as often on one side as on the other; but if the fog 
army-wagoiis, if the result of expcrinienta made at Mins, it brings cold. — Madeira liaS lost hundreds 
Woolwich and liochoster may be trusted. The boats, m'c of its population by cholera; and hundreds of inha- 


Then we are to liave mctaUic Jife-boata--ponto<»ii8 — as often on one side as on the other; but if the fog 
army-wagoiis, if the result of expcrinienta made at Mins, it brings cold. — Madeira liaS lost hundreds 
Woolwich and liochoster may be trusted. The boats, m'c of its population by cholera; and hundreds of inha- 
hear, cannot bo broken or overset, let them be used bitauts of the Cape do Verdes, to escape the famine 
ever so rough l.t ; and the pontoons are models of ligh I- mo mentioned some time since, have emigrated to 
mesa. And again— the United States Congiess Jiavc Dcnierara.— An iron light-liousc, 139 feet high, built 
recommended three lines of railway to (’alifornia; by Messrs Grisvell, is to be erected on the Great 
nurtliorn, central, anil southern, each about 20(>()^iinl» s Isaac’s rock bctM'eeii the Bahamas and Cuba. ^ This 
in length. The lands granted to the tiuce lompiisc rock and the shoals around have long been a formidable 
181.805.000 acres -a truly uigantic enci»uragemeiit ! InndcTance to navigation. — A seientific expedition, 


What a demand there Mill be ior rails! Tli«*n mc composed < bully of Fnmchiuen, has left Cairo at the 

are to have the ofteii-talki’d-of railway to India by cost of the picha of Egypt, to explore the Nile up 

the Euplirates Valley ; the route is to be forth- to its Sources.- Captain Burton, whoso interesting 
with surveyed. And there is talk of a railway Irom journey to Meica we notu'cd in the Journal^ aided by 
Honduras across to the Tacific - If x miles, the esti- a grant from our govermiieiit, is travelling ui Kastem 

I mated cost seven niillioii dollars, and the txpci tulions Afiica, vitli a view to reach, if jiosaible, the springs 

of a profitable traffic, fair. To say nothing of the ol I he ancient river.- -Ami u suggestion has been made, 
trade trorn ocean to ocean, there are iotests of nia that if Dr A^'ogel were instructed to push for the same 

hogany and other woods to supply timber ti eight for fascinating spot, we slionld learn something of the 
centuries. According to a report in tlie Jutnnnl of the injsterious iritiTior of Africa from three different direo- 
iSocieti/ o/xUti, the Honduras govcrrtliicut ‘agrees to tions.— J*rince Napoleon, in a communication to the 
give a bounty ^)f Tift} acres of hind to likIi unmarried, Academy at Pans, tells them ho has thrown overboard 
and of seven ty- five* acres to each niamed IuImiuit who fifty lloats properly charged and labelled, during his 
shall go to the country to work on the roal, and who vovage m the northern seas, to help on the inquiry 


shall declare liis intention of bceommg a cui/cn.’ 


into the direction of the currents.— Captain Penny, 


Tlie Andamans are to be settled i olonies of returned frc^ni the whalc-flbhery, reports that in X850 


Malays. — The province of Oudo proves to he very rich 
in minerals.— A scheme is in contemplHtion for exten- 


a tent occupied by two white men, supposed to be of 
Franklin’s party, was seen by certain Bsquitoaiix to 


sive steam- navigation on the Godavery and other rivers the north-west of Hogarth Sound, 
of India.— MkicraJ springs of wonderful efficacy have Now that stoam-hoats are running every where acTOM 
been discovered near"^3arjiling and other places in ®the wide ocean, that distant steam-'goyBgcs areVeooin-' 
Sikkim.— Mr Oldham is making satisfactory progress ing mere matters of course, a question arises wbetbfiff 
witli the geological survey of India : his classification the nation ought to go on paying L.800,000 a year for 
of the rocks, distinguislied by names deiivcd from the carrying our letU^rs and newspapers oversea^ We 
localities, is well advanced. A report thereupon was have found out 'that it is a roistako to subsidise^ « 
read at a late meeting of the Asiatic Society at foreign pov^r in time of war ; why should wo subsidise 
Calcutta. -The discovery of a M'ater-fall in the districtf* steam-boat companies in time of peace? I>t US 
of Boimi on tlie south-west frontier is announced ; it have free trade in carrying of mails J Our oolo^H 
plunges tloM n a cliff of red jasper, 650 feet in height.— are crying out to be served in the best and 
Accounts hav^ also been received of the ancient city way, and their cries must be attended to. A 
Brahniinabadf found /n a dry bed of tlK Indus, and sup- kcam-lme is to convev the mils to Australia; Sfiam 
posed to have been buried by some natural convulsion, (/iinadiaus ask that ^their letters may be sent fw 
It dates ‘from about 1020 years beforo Mohammed, shortest route to Quebec instead cf tlie luageet Tim 
Skeletons* curious carvings, and cmblenis of shortest route is to Tortland, and from thence by Hal 
Buddhist worship, have been dug up.— At anetlier across the state of Maine* ThatOnnadaifiliinmi'ttW tn 

« iff of the same Society, a copy of St Luke’s importance, has just been demonstrated by an usCrajm 
1, recently prii*ted from wood blotdts in St Faui’r especiaUy noteworthy t a eohoonerof 88jf 




CHAMBSlitffS ioxnm Al, 


HMmmdj h^t just oom direct from Chicago in the 
«tate of lUinoia, to Liverpool, with a cargo erf wheat. 
OThfiik of thi^t! It ifi a feat which is perhaps the 
forerunner of a mighty trader with the far west— the 
granary of the United States. Chicago is 1600 miles 
ahove Quebec; the vessel sailed throughTakes Michigan, 
Huron, and Krie; then the Welland Canal to Lake 
Ontario, and by rim ai\d other canals to Montreal, 
and so down the St Lawrence. The whole distaneq to 
Liverpool is 4470 miles ; and the time occupied by the 
Vuynif®» including sundry detentions, was from July 17 
to September 17. It is one that the owners may well 
be proud of. 

M. MaumemTs paper * On a New* rrocess for Ex- 
tracting Sugar from all Kinds of Vegetables,* published 
by the Academy of Sciences at Paris, merits attention. 
The Academy consider the author's eoncluBi'ms to be 
highly important, but leave to him the responsibility. 
M. Maumencf says that all the procesbes at present 
made use of are bad; for example, from 1000 kilo- 
grammes of beet-root which contain really 100 kilo- 
grammes of sugar, not more than fifty or fifty-five 
kilogrammes are extracted; and sugar-cane whuh 
should yield 200 or 210 kilogrammes to the thousand, 
gives from sixty to sixty-five only. The fault is shown 
to lie in the mode of treatment. Sugar exposed to the 
^tion of cold water undergoes a change known to 
chemiffts, which prevents its crystallisation. A lieyl- 
root dug up and stowed away is a <‘otic of cold water, 
and the longer it lies the more is the sugar diriiiniaiicd. 
Keeping it under shell er makes no ditrerence. Manu- 
facturers, however, have to store their stock of boots, as 
months elapse before, according to the present ptoces>8, 
they can l>e passed through the mill. 

The remedy proposed is to crush out the Juieo at 
once as fast as the roots are dug up, and disidiargo it 
into huge cisterns, and throw in a quantity of lime, 

M hereby a siiccharato of lime is formed wliich will 
keep undidcrioratod for a whole .vear, and may be 
converted at the manufacturer’s < onvcnienco. By 
adding carbonic acid, or others of similar action, to 
this saccharato, and ti eating it properly by evapora- 
tion, &c., it gives np the cry stall isaUc sugar which it 
had held intact, and iu full quantity. 

Some further light has been thrown on the subject 
of oxono, which may prove interesting to those vilio 
are taking observations of that atmospheric element. 
M. ^'outetten shews that vegeUliIes and water give 
off ozone during the day, the former by I he clectriH.i- 
tion of the ox>gen they secrete, the latter by tlie 
electrisation of the oxygen evolved. It cease.s in both 
at night. Observations of ozone are made by exposing 
to the atmosphere strips of paper prepared w itli starch 
and iodide of potassium. But another savant, M. 
Clooz, demonstrates that this pajier can* be coloured 
oth^ influences as well as ozone. Acid vapours | 
will do It, and exhalations from plants. A discrepancy 
between observations made in towns and those made 
in thycountry, has been for some time noticed. In 
the country, the ipaper is always tinged ; in towns," 
tt frequently remains unchanged; but siiould it be 
exposed near trees, the blue tint forthwith ap]»car8. 
To quote M. Clol^z’s words; 'In the Garden of Plants, 
the iodised paper is constantly coloured by exposure, 
esptoially in the neighbourhood of rcsiniferous trees, 
i and frequently in a very short time ; but at the Poly- 
I t^hnic School, where there are few trees, but a deqse 
! p6pulatioU living in unhealthy houses, the pafier 


described, says that light onudsea the atonoiphere: 
this M. GloSz denies. 

A groat loss has happened to chemical ecienoe by 
the death of Gerhardt. Ue Vas professor .it Stratburg, 
and had scarcely an equal among analytical chemists* 
Those best able th judge say there, is no one living 
able to carry out tbe work he began. The* loss iS 
the greater following so soon after the death of 
Laurent. Both were young men. It is said they 
wore starved for want of some of lliat assistance which, 
now tliat tfiicy are in tlio tomb, is held out to their i 
families by the Frcjiich governments^ and the Academy. 
Science could be ai8ed in no better w'ay than in assur* 
ing students wiiose heart is in their jviurk of daily 
bread licforc their health is ruined; and wo arc glad to 
know that our own parliament will be enliglitoned on 
this i>oint, perliaps in the coming session. ^ 


AFGHAN ITUMOUIi. 

What is this handsome octavo, Part I. ? A gramipar of 
tho Pukhto, Pushto, or laiigxngi^ ot the Afghans W© 
thank the author, Lieutenant H. G. Bavertz, and^like* 
wisd the London agents, Messrs Williams anil Nbrgate ; 
hut all we can say, critically, aliout the work is, that 
it is very mcdly got up, and that the Arabic characters 
in which the said Puslito language is printed look 
terribly crabbed. We will give a quotation or two, 
notwithstanding, and of a very readable kmd for a 
Pukhto, Puslito Dictionary. 

THB OLU MAN AND THE DOCTOR. 

An old man complained to the doctor of bad diges- 
tion. * Oh, )t‘t bad digestion alone,’ said the doetor, ‘ for 
it is one of the eoncomitants of old age.* He then 
state 1 bis weakness of sight. ‘Don’t meddle with 
wcakrif^s of siglit,’ said tbe doetor, ‘lor that also is one 
of the coneomilants of old age.’ He complained to him 
of a diffimilty ot bearing. ‘ Alas, how distant is he.gring,* 
sail! the doetor, ‘from old men 1 — difliculty of hearing is 
a hte.*idy eoiieormtant of old age.' He coniplamcd to 
him of want of sleep. ‘ How widely separated,’ said tbe 
doctor, ‘are sleep and old men, for want of sleep is 
certainly « concomitant of old age.’ He complained to 
biru of a decrease m bodily vigour. ‘I’his is an ovil/ 
s<iid the doetor, ‘tliat soon hastens on old men, for 
w^aiit of vigour is a neecssary concomitant of old age.’ 
Tho old man (unable to keep his patience any longer) 
called out to hia^ companions : * Scize^upon tho booby I 
lay bold of the blockhead I drag ahms the ignorant 
idiot !©that dolt of a doctor, who uhderstands nothing, 
and who lifts nothing to distinguish hnn from a parrot 
but the human figure, with Ins cunconiitants of old age, 
forsooth, the ^nly words he seems capable ofaittcriiigr 
1’he doctor smiled, anti said : ‘ Come, iiiy old boy, got 
into a passion, for this, also, is a concomitant of old 

agel’ " „ . 

• • 

DMBSITR, THU JOT OV^IIB TARENTS. 

1 resided at Basral^ said a certain Arabian Yorick, 
as a parson and professor of humanity, and was one dity 
a good deal amused by a strange fellow, squint-eyidd, 
straddle-footed lame of*both legs, with rotten 
stammering tongue, staggering in Ids gait like a man 
'intoxicated, puffing and blowing like a thirsty dog, and 
foaming at the mouth like an angry camel, who came 
np and seated himself before me. ‘ Whence cjme you,’ 


Exposed daily to the air, under the same o^ditioiu said I, ‘O fatl^j^r of gladness?’ ‘Froqi home, pl©a©© 
At the Garden, has not, been coloured once m your worship,’ smd he. *And,fprav, "where is your 
motiths.’ Observer in Englaqd will therefore do home?’ I rejoined; ‘and what is the cause of your 


'eilc tttOtithSi' Observer in Englaqd will therefore do 
ilv^ to member that ‘ resiniferots tnees, aromatic 
jplanti, and all the pans of yegetab’i s which contain 
vpteiiia' dlls,* act much more strongly than inodorous 
iodised paper in their vicinity.’ Schon- 
Mkh and dlscoverifes we formerly 


journey? * ‘ My home,’ he replied, * is ncar'lhe great 
mosque, adjoining the poOt-hoose, and IHaMvcome dir 
the "purpose of being married, and to beg you will 
perform the ceremony. The object of iny choice is 
' this long-tongued, importunate, hump-backod, scarlet- 









oaAOTlakspsVoiTMAt. * 


X 


& 


one-oyed, deaf, ^M^^mQUthe4 dauehtev of my 
iindW * l>o you agree, M»e I<ong»toAgtie/ aaid I, * to 
marry tbw Mr Pot-belly ? * * A},* laid the lady (u itli 
]t)oric bretto^) ‘Then accept, rfi> fiieml,* cried 1, 
‘thia woman ior >o«t uife, lake her homo, cherish, 
and protect licr* bo he tookSier by the hand and 
depaated 

Now, it happened that somewhat than a year 
after this event, they hotJi returned to nn rejoicing, and 
they had hardly seated llumpLlvo^ when ni> old friend 
Adonis called out ‘O jour worship* w(Miaic been 
blessed witli a iiiobt sw(Ct and fascinating child, and 
are come to request \ou w ill bless a id gicc him i name, 
and oftbi up ^ piijcr for Ins pirc.iit|i Now, what 
should I biholl but a little urchin, stone blind, hau- 
lipped, without lilt use of its li iinN, spl i> footed, bild 
beaded, ass cared hull iicc keel, not possessing one bcnst 
out oi thehce, and aho„cthoi liijilitful mcl dtfoimt.d 
in short, a perfect epitome ot tin qu ill ties of its parents 
At this Bight I said to the m ‘ Ik th inkful foi the d ii 
ling bo), and call him I inbsur (the loy of his ]>i»-cnts) 
for truly he has all jour perfections conibuu 1 in him- 
seh, and that child is admirable indeed who itsembles 
his parents * , 


nil PIUS \ oi HI 1 1 

Ac\)Oining the nisi ml ii ij l« sem i vit Imilhiin 
of (onsidciible n c lute < tin il jKtdisi is t which Uu 
Pnglislnnin is idiinttc I 1j nm 1c s1l(^^ng i is pisspett 
and entering his luuu lu i bool Tin is the fmi us 
Bagnos, OI prison, to winch the woist disciiptnn ct 
Ciiiniiials arc consigned Ihm^h 1 w is ]ii(] ned foi 
a painful exhihiTum, the ic ility avis hlukci thm the 
antuipitcd pictuic 11 imii^ cinqilc I amUi the ic {mu I 
formalities, Iwis conduitc 1 b> lyaid tlnou{,h exten lu 
passages into i hall at cut tine Imiilud f cL liu'* in I 
fifty broad, fmiiishol aaiUi i greit immlMt of shpin,^ 
wooden plattoiniH about fom i cr u] ut ml •‘O dispose I 
as to allow ficc pissve i uni the lo in llusc toiiu 
the beds of the comicts, who it in^lit ml wh ii nrt it 
work 111 the doe by ird m sccuicl t tl in J1 s( uni i 
tho heaviest s<iucncch uc il > chan L ui jais iht\ 
are attired m a locsc nd seige coit i 1 }<11 iav tmis is 
When 1 elite lid the hiH tho hid )ust i lui rhuned to thi 
platlouns, iiid these 1 snr with lew c\fe|iti ns {ossissc I 
phybiognunuLs ot the most foi biddin,, uitiiie J > intniu 
dito and sunKss loolt, cannon Ic uh 1 ivitii ^iipe ut 
placed it the ends of the xooin an 1 s i1]ustel is Lo 
sweep the entiic ajuitni nt J ill n,, is^ Inc tie Jtil Idiii 
and dunne the j ei Is cl laboiii whuh m cxtieinelA 1 >n^ 
the piisoneis leu lAiilookel l\ hud ta lenustci , wh> 
compel them to aauiIv AAithout mj idixitun 1 hSd sun 
quite enough, and minv honis chpscd lehM my me util 
xi«ion ot fieicc passions cliihug m ehaiis becimc dm 
At tho tifliiO of 111 } >isil the Jl),,ncs e^ituml U out 
<4000 ptJBoncis, but thcie is chnn ne nninodation lot 
sloublp that number — TTc/dv Xacait n 

INKOCWNr lOlSONlNG BY AIU I llfclUHO^ 

Bi Noinnnily gtves^ eise in Avliieh a j^ciitleman was 
poisoned Avithout uiy person bthig dirceth u sponsible 
i lui the aet Ihe case was as follows — A i,ciifhiniu was 
I taken suddenly ill after ntirje; some double (ailouccstei 
thee SI , ind his medic il ittnidant h iving Avitli much 
peiscvenmt elctei mined to tiacc the powon to its bouice^i 
did so with the following lesult The cheese he found! 
bad iKin colouied in the ordinary wiy with anotti 
^uotU hid been heightened in coloui with a little 
Ycrmilion, AAlqh m sin ill cpuntitlss I’jLa timipaiatuch 
iuirmlGSR pi^iMiit, tJie itrimlion l!aa been, howuei, 
prsviouidy adult e lated AvitU icd-le^d, and luuice all tins 
npi|schief ^ho aduUuntu had been adulter itcd, and 
the senes of sncccssne filbiflcations 
titprkad InOfpcudentl} of the othei and was iM ot 
i!|OUr«a aware of the manner m whuh he was preparing 
^ ^ " tor the public Miduat Jounutl • 


THE 1ITTI.E ABBCX OF CABBNKAC 

(OW IKB POBBCIPNB ) 
iisoM xttx vaFKon or 
Hfbi — in Ge^ Vs liiSuse of the open domc-w 
Vi4,il is kept b} the pilgiiin-brct/e , 
lleie, from its sun-illummod tome, 

Labour intones its litanies 
Toi dise ipline, bcic ib thu ch rsicmqg rdn , 
ioi bin den the fiuit of the bending tree , 

Hie tlioin of the lose foi a pU isant pam, 

Ami pilin foi I costless vietorj ‘ 

Oil ' il ui> Aow but bound to the sc, 

IttUL Ion,, ci( tin A lig,;aid btop giow slack 

0 tint the kil ul woild woul i pleibc 
'I o leas c nu iny Iloe ks, inj bn d-., lud bee % 

Hfy ivied st ill ind m> licrnib of case, 

f And iny little Abbey ot Caiennac * 

Fat liom the city s j^uaidt 1 gati, 

liet lioin the crush of its silken ciowds, 

1 see the sun in his pin pic state, 

And the eh ui,,iijg fac( ot the eourtier-clouds. 

My thought in mine when my task is sped} 

M> he id ic lies not ind my he irt is full , 

All 1 till 1 luiels that cunibei my e neless tiead 
Aic the only ones tint 1 choose to pull 
Aw ly fiom my fiicnd , 1 loio tluuj bist , 

Aw IV fiom ni> bool s no loic 1 1 lel 
Hfit iic>ljn»<ci iHMn„ guest, , • 

W ith w iM 1 in„ 1 t th it fin Is no ii st — 

Jiiith ccines li im to this h rulv 1 n ist 

In tl IS little A1 lx 3 of ( in iinac 
Jims, lulf hid bom the sinilt ol Spim,^ 

111! lei tUi limghot i bbssoim 1 tie , 

My Single wisli is the ic c to sing 

Iho pi iwc ol i spot wluic i bu I sh ull be 
Sfcundm„ <lc u as the finest e ill 

'\\ lUciiin,^ in in in the in n uth lie isf, 

M m> A OK ( cl as the w itc i s t ill — 

‘sj I il 1 g l > c M ly soul s unust, 

M\ s 1 shoul I SCI with I nimsltcl sw \) 

>111 MCii twin 1 1 ml then f is\ b( , 

Ihc 111! t whiti 111 the c incut gi IX, 

\nd till 1 )l^c t 1 th w in li ic t on Iiis w i>, 

And tims ti m> 1 1 m i in m\ 1 tlh hy 

tjivc my lirth \l Iny ot (. ucnnac 

0 |Ou II j i„ 111! o 1 1 Inc h ii 1 hi„hw ly , 

Jo cntci i ,, iiiiiloiis, tr mbloiis ti iin , 

1 nt lilt I tl I ( me in 1 uni 1 1 ol cy 
'1 o tl 1^11 it pic isiue. 111 I h ( 1 It pain 

lo th It i sli iw (11 111 ilk stieam, 

Jo,,littiT— i mule l>> the sunlx un sought , 

'J c w ilk — i si uU m 1 wakm^ du im , 

X 1 stinc foi nothings when all it nought 
An iM 11 ton_m t > suinmon iw ix, 

And a topi i 1 siiid to hold me I icK, 

Aie (ill t > •'o, and the will to stay — 

Clcimoious J>nty and still Delay ^ 

0 ^j^ihic d i. looi 1 1 O gi ec n and gay 

Ol uiy little Abbey of Corctmac I 
^ Fields that teem with till flints ot peace, V 

Let youi leipci a u ip, nn 1 yfour binders bind! 

1 < innot fid foi i fond c ipiice 
Ion stony spot to tny hand assigned 

To me ire jiunibci t d the st eds th it grow ; 

N )t mini the loss of the peiisbed gram, 

Jf wcBliing 1 witeh tor tho time to sow, 

And waiting pt ly foi the sun and raw 
My di\ to God and the King I lend 
Hu wish of my lieait will bilng me back 
^ A few last, bglitsome hours to spend, 

And to pass wit^ my Ilfcflong Iboked^for fiiOBtf, 
Ihiough ^i^quiet night an{}ia perfect 





im niy little Abbey i 
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' ‘ S5ti*nt.t a»i> 3trts. 

CONDUCTED B V 'WILLIAM AND II rflU' II T C U A M B K K S 


SXTmiPAY, NdVKMBKll 1 , 


VllK'K Ijrf. 


. and appearance something like n well -buttered mufilnpi 

THK QITEKN*S CONSCIENCE. commonly known as the ‘ Oreat Seal of England,’ and 
Most persons of an inquiring turn of inind, upon hear- which is appended to 'Ml tliou* acts of the sovereign 
ing that tlip Lord Chancellor of the kingdom, for tlie m Inch it is the royal pleasure publicly to make known 
' time being, is the keeper of the Queen’s Conscience, to the subject. , 

maybe presumed to ask themselves the question, Scaled with this, whether hy lawful authority ^rjiot, 
how, at the resippiAlion of an old, and the formation every document wliich ran onianate lirom the sovereign 
of a new ministry, so very immaterial a thing as a is tendered valid, and irrcvoiMhle without the* consent * 


conscience can be taken from the possession of one 
individual, and placed in that of another. 


of the three est.itcs of the realm ; so that its holder can, 
if lie chooses to betray his trust, pardon the most 


* 15ufc j;he royal conscience, gentle reader— that is to heinous olFcndcr, confer on whomever he pleases the 
say, the royal official conscience — for that alone is in highest title of iiohdity, or grant charters to all the 


the possession of the minister — is not by any moans so 
destitute of tangible substance as might, from the 


towns in the kingdom: ho can, in fact, make use of 
almost all those prerogatives which law and custom 


nature of ordinary consciences, bo supposed: it is, in have placed iiv the hands of the sovereign, to be 
fact, as capable of being placed by the sovereign in the cxcroi.sed ior the good of the subject; and therefore, 
hands of tho chancellor, and carried home by him in when in possession of the important instrument, ho Is 


his coat-pocket, as is his handkerchief or snuff-box. 

If, disregturding all the bcvere pvnal enactments 


not untitlv said to be the kerpo of the <lueeu*s conscience, 

I It, seems rather singular, considering tho groat 


relathe to burglary, you were, some quiet evening, to importiince always attached to this emblem of royalty, 
break and enter the dwelling-house of the high official that it should have b(H»ii trusted out of the soverciga’i 
just mentioned, and taking advantage of his absence hands at all; }ct, from the eailiest times, we find it 
in the country, were to turn over tho pile& of papers in the possession of a certtiiu ‘Lord Keeper.’ Before 
which doubtless choke up his escritoire, you would the time ot Kdw^ard the Confessor, indued, it is douht- 
probably meet wdth a neat Icather-coveri'd box, about ful wheth(*r the sovereign liad any tangible conscience | 
eight inches square, the royal arms rich]> embla^oiud at all, for the charters preceding that reign are usually 
upon which, together with the Bramah lock su'uiiiig ratified by a cross made in gold ink; but as soon as 
it, would indicate the contents to be of no ordinary the great seal came in fisbioii, some man eminent 
value. Carr} ing the illegal proceedings of which wc for his learning and attainments was selected to take 
have presumed you to be capable still further, and the custody of the sovereign hanging it round his 
breaking open the box itself, 3 on would meet with two neck, and telling him to UoC it ‘to fiie iionour of God 
•ilver disks, CI 0 SCI 3 ' fitting one to the other, in appear- and h^s king.’ , ' 

aiice not very unlike two bright tin sauce-pnn lids 'riie firs^ great seids were rude enough, the earliest 
without handles; and these disks, upon being separated, one we possess lichig a dab of lend, bung by a silk 1 
would reveal, uiion the inner surface <k the one, a string to a rhartcr of Edward llic C’onfewon Lead ' 
dceply-^ut device of her present Majesty enthroned, was soon excliiingod* for wax; and the Conqueror, 
with the cardinal virtues round licr ; and upon the together with nian> of his siu'cessors, used green wax, j 
pther, a representation of the same exalted indivulual to signify the peri>ctual nature of the d'ij*uinent— a 
Oti a a^hly caparisoned horse, attended by a page. • euslom retained at tlu present da}' ih tlic souls attached 
These two pieces of silver are doubtless reckoned to cliarters, patents of peerage, and other iustrumentB 
by the chancellor among the choicest of his treasures ; having an unlimited durntion. 

Ibr not only dues the more possession of them, uncon- If we may credit tho testimony of Stowe upon tho 
firmed by commission, appointment,* or uny document subject, 'NVilliain I. bad* a curious and simple way of 
whatever, constitute him the second man«in the king sealing bis grants, being none other than 'that of 
dom, the supreme judge of the Court of Chancoi},^ patting on the wax the impression of his own royal ieert. 
<the speaker of the House of Lords, and tlie possessor In supxvort of this assertion, a grant of a certain manor 
of a salary of L.14, 000 a year, with immense patronage of Hope to one Bimlyn Ray dun is cited, wlilOh in 
both In tho church and in the state ; but tffe beiffg modern Englisiyauns as follow s jp- { 


intrusted with them ioj^he grea^st mark of confidence 
tho can bestow^ being no^lKss than placing at 

his dl^sal nearly every power of the royal prerogative. 

two fdiver disks are, in fact, the matrix by means 
of wbiK Is Ibrmed that enormous wax-seal, in sisei 


I "Williain, king, in the tbinl 3 ear of my rejgo, 

Give to thee, Paulyn Raydon,* Hope audj^ie town, 
^^Yith all tlic bounds both up and dowV**^ ^ 
Eroin heaven to oartli, from earth to bell. 

As truly as this king’s right is mine, 





mmmm&n soxjm^ 


Jor a croa^bow and amw 
'When 1 flball shoot in >on yanow. 

And in token that this thinj^ is sooth, 

J 1 the waat Hviih my fhny^iouih, 

Bofpte Mcjf, Mind, snd.Maigtiic, 

Ana my Umd son HtnrJ ^ 

<L 

The keepers of^lie great seal m ancient tunes— much 
the same as at present— ex ictcd ^oorl lound sums ot 
money before they would affix it to an\ documtiit , and 
one can scarcely imagine the enormous proVjits made, 
some 600 or 700 jcajs ago by tht lo'-tunatc holders of 
tt. John, being in want of money ^ut llie custody of 
hiS seal up for sale, and one 'V\ iltcr (iray bought it for 
dOOO marks-^a sum cqiii\‘iknt to about L61 000 of 
^6 present da) , but gne it up in i kw years lor the 
ffill more Imrativt die^nity oi Aidibisbop oi York 
Anothir of its custodians, J(ibn Maunscl, m glee ting 
to distribute the church patronage is it tell ^a( iiit 
winch it vested in him, hold at one time 700 livings and 
a good^l50 ytaib later so treat is the. sum of money 
*’wlu^h the roicnucs of his, office permittee! ( hinecllor 
Beaufort to lend tp ricnr> V , that the sosen i^n pi iced 
4 his nown in the hands ol lus c h in e Hot ss a gn ii itv ee 
for the repayment ol the loin Indeed the i ist \u ilth 
which its holders luie t n ibled to re ilist couple 1 iiitb 
the enormous powers which the custody ol it give 
them, reiideied it absolutely neeebsuy to the safety 
of the sovereign that Ins beal shoul I I c mtinsted only 
to tlie hands of pel sons Mill dlsp)^e I to the lov il 
cause, and m culv Umes it \eas Ik piently a \cty 
difficult matter to find a safe e,uardiin ioi it 
An amusing in st mce ot this oe(UTud\dien Tie my 
HI found it neeessniy, upm a cextain oee ibion t> 
leave lus kingdom for a short time and could find 
no one whom he thouj;1it n orthy ind c ipable oi 
performing the duties dcvohin jt upon the keepc r of his 
seal After vainly emde ivouiing to lix upon sc ij^e w t/c 
keeper, ho at last placed it m tlu hauels ot his wife, 
Eleanpr, who not only seale d ill ins ai nts in I e h urte rs 
during ins absence, but sat m pnpnt pc? sc lu in the 
Court of Chancer), heating c luses and deUverni 
judgment — ^licr ludieinl iunctions being inteirupt d 
only for a short time b> an nee id iit peculiar to i 
female judge, no other, in fict, tlnn lier confinement ’ 
After being churched she returned to her duties and 
held the seal of the kingdom for nesrly i ye ir 

Our ancestors appeir to have looked Mitli i soil 
of superstitious veneration niion the gre it se^il itself 
for thc*y not only lecognise I the sovereign is the 
fountain of jUitico, mercy, an! boiioui bit they 
believed tliat tint lustic^e, mere), and honour * i lUst 
bo conveyed throngli this niedmiu alone A reinaik 
able exemplification of this bchel >vis given when 
the infant «Hcnry VX, then but nine' moAtlis oil, w is 
held m Ins nurse’s arms to liicside oici bis first 
council, the massivo seal ot the kingdom was laid 
m his Igp^ the child 8 little* hands were tlosid over 
it, and thus itowasr supposed llic* scil received i royal 
Virtue, and the Haste the 1k)Us t iking it into his 
custody, was presumod to be, by it po«bCSBion, invested 
with «iU Uio powers of the soitrcign 
We may smile at these rude leU is of the fifteenth 
century, but let us not forget that ntaily 400 years 
»ler, when the illness of George* III prevented him 
from giving hia assent to the bill ippointing lus son 
regent the great lawyers of the day, with the illus- 
•JWUS Camden at ihtir he ad, seem to have been imbued 
with prett) much tlie same super^t^^ion , for they 
domared that td though* the king in his natutal capacity 
M unable to act as a sovereign, in his poUucal capa- 
bo ^ healthy*? s ever— the pohtual king being 
that political king the 
331 pftsstd This dictum of Lord Camden •has 
tilt approval and affirmation of lawyers and 
fiROffi lilo ewn to the present time, and 


therefore, however itvange the assextion ipay appear, 
it IS nevertheless true, that there are in reality, at the 
present moment, two sovereigns lU the pepintry^tbe 
I natural one being the august lady so wortiiy of our 
I allegiance and loj e , the political one being the tw^ 

I silver sauce-pan lids whose Instory we are otafainbig 

Indeed, tlie peculiar way in whicli the great seal js at 
the present diy used— to rcndci V|^lid letters directed 
by tlio sovereign to prv ate individuals, a&tords another 
pi oof oi a belief m some peculiar and inexplicable 
Virtue lending m it Iwo kinds of instruments havU 
to pass under’ the great seal— the one elass, siieh As 
inonopnlies of inventions, commissions, &c , directed to 
«// the Queens slibjects, and called ‘ letters patent,’ 
have the sell ilh id by a plaited silk cord at the foot, 
sometimes as licfurL mentioned, made of green, but 
oidin iiilv< >1 yillovv wav winch, in certain oases, whoro 
the iiibtiumcut is likely to meet with a gg^ deal ol^ 
wear and te ir, is tmlose I in bull eolemred leather, 
upon wlueh the ohvirse and reverse of the seal aro 
stamped But wlnrc the Utter is duecte'd to a pixvato 
individuil, the seal is is iii other Uttirs, used to secure 
it fioin genei iI observ ition, but use I in a verv singular 
innmui the pirchnieut deiounieiit is rolled tiglitly up, 
loiniiug a little bundle ibont two inches long, from 
whuh a lone' stiip piotiiil s, having the ninic and 
title of the p rson to vvl oiii it is iddiesscd written 
upon it A piece of twin is tightly tied roirfl the 
piekigc a bit ot w i\ about as bijf is a sixpence, is 
pressed with the lliutiib ml finger upon the ends of 
the twim , and the i/w/ is ctlccted by inertly Owt/i- 
Hi / the writ with one of the Inlves oi the sell, when it 
miniediiieh bceomes mveblcd with the digmty oi a 
leltci pioeecding from tlic sovereign 

J*crh ips no one ovi r h id a greatci idea of the import* 
anec of the sc d of tlic kingdom than the ill fated 
( hnles I and vciy mmh delighted was he when a 
mtsson,,cr e iini to him it Yoik bearing this important 
in&trununt, which lu fully believed had fallen into 
the poveci of the pirliunent In proportion as he 
w as re )oie cd how e\ t r the p ii ii ime nt w as disconcerted, 

^ when they diseovercd that the emblem ol boveieignty 
hid hlipped through then hngcro The king could 
' ibsue wlutcvei prod imati oils oi other inslrmnonts 
thought I rope 1 ml tint in i peifectly legal manner, 
while they tli insclves couH not fill up the place* 
of a deceise } numlci of tluir own body, or perform a 
single act of side m which the gieat seal was necea- 
b ir> After d( libci itiiig, and w uting, and going to 
priycrb many times they resolved to lunn a new seal 
lir tluir own pirti uUr use Liu resolution was a 
notable one , but there wtic few Wyons ui those days, 
and thos who did exist bad ivtr> righteous dread 
of i eeitiiii (dd Btatute of I dward lit, whieh declared 
that any pe/ion inutiiing forging, oi counterfeiting 
the king’s grcit seal should suller death as a ^raitori 
iiid which statute they had not the slightest doubt 
would be rigorously enforced, should fortune Again 
smile upon the king, and they be found have 
^ertoinud such treasonable act c]\Xotioy^ however, 
like love, conquers ill tilings, and after some time, 
a bold man named blaster Symonds was found, who 
agreed — for I-i 10 paid down, and L GO to be paid when 
the work V is eomplfcted — ^to make them a new seal, 
ythc fac simile of the one in the possession of CharleSi 
»rhis 1 icsimilc was made, and used by the parliament 
until the Commonwealth was suthciontly settled to 
have a seal of its own, from which all regal emblemi 
vn re cgrefUlly excluded The original seal df 
kingdom, coming into t}ie hands of the parliament upon 
the capitulation erf Oxford, wal^brokeu In 

pieces by a blacklmltl), at tho bar of the House of 
Common^ 

Since tlio Bestoratioo, the great seal lias once thf 
twice been in very considerable tribulation* 

James 11 was oh the throne, tlie atrocious JfsffigHW vros 




ofiAMBsnurs joubhal 


jts ; and so alarmed was Jamea ythan up6n 

th^ point of abdicating, lest the important inatrutnent 
shomd^get ip to the hands of his political enemies, that 
he made Jeffi^s come and reside in the samo building 
trith him, at Whitehall, in order lht],t the seal might 
be oontiAually under bis ovrn observation and protec- 
tion. The day before he left the kingdom, ho took it 
IVm l|is chan(;el1or,^niid whilst being ferried nctoss the 
Thames on liis flight to Fiance, he threw the ensign of 
.royalty into the river, fondly imagining that the regal 
fractions could not be performed without it. If indeed 
such had been the case, the action was rendered 
useless, for a short time aftorvtards the ill-used seal 
was dragged up in the net of a lishcrniaii, and conveyed 
by him to the privy-council. . 

In 1784, during the chancellorship of T^ord TIiurlo^\, 
the great seal was realli/ lost. Some bnrglaA entert*(i 
his .lordabip’s house, and walked off with a few 
valuables, amongst which was the seal of the king- 
dom, an^l I believe it vas never recovered. A privy- 
council WHS summoned next morning, the loss made 
known, and such was the expedition used, that in 
thirty-six hours a now seal was prepared; and we 
have it on good nutJioTJty that, for the roinaiiime 
eight years of his clj.meellorship, the noble lord always 
slept with the groat heal under )n\ ptffoir. 

• More ridiculous was a tcnipor.iry loss of the seal 
during the chancellorship of I.ord Eldon. This great 
judge liad the profoundest sense of the importance of 
the trust reposed in him, wliiili was doubtless nut 
diminished by the kind and singular manner in wlikh 
his sovereign had conve} ed it into his hands ; for Lotd 
Eldon tells us in his di.irj, that when he went to the 
palaee for the pnrjjohc of receiving the heal, the king 
(George III.) was scaled on a sofa, with Ins coat 
partially buttoned, and tho se.il pushed in oh the Ic ft 
side, between his coat and wMistcoat. ITe drew it 
fbrth on tho appearance of the chanc(«lior, and banded 
it to liiin with these words ; ‘ Here, J give it you from 
my heart.* 

Having all this continually in his recollection, his 
lordship never went to bed a bingle night wutliout 
liaving tho heal in Ids clmmher. C>iic night, in the 
year 1812, ho W'as awaked by his bouse being on fire. 
His first thoughts were for tlic safety of the Pi al ; 
snatching it from tlie place vhcru it Jay, he rushed 
down stairs and buried it in the flower-garden behind 
the house. Upon returning to his dwelling, he sa}b, iii 
Ids diary, that he wois 'so (iichanlod with the pietty 
^ght of the maids wlio had turneil out of lluir bid.s, 
and were handing in buckets of water to the fire- 
ongine, all in llieir shifts, and so alarmed for the bafv ly 
of Lady Kldon,’ that in the morning he could not recol- 
lect in the least in which flow er-bed be l^ad ImriiMl the 
seal. ‘You never saw,’ lie adds in the dia^’y, ‘anything i 
SO ridiculous as seeing the whole family down the walks I 
dibbling with bits of stick until we found it.* Thi^* 
was, we believe, the last time the great seal has been 
in dayiffer of being lost. 

At Ihn present-day, both as regards itself and its 
CUStotly, tlic seal of tho kingdom retains all its original 
importance. As our wdse law's liave declared that the 
king never dies, so have they most /jarcfully provided 
against the kingdom being ever left without a gn*at 
seal; the standing rule being, that when if fresh one is| 
KNluirod, the old seal is not destroyed till the new one 
is completed* The birth of the new seal is a matter of 
muoli form and ceremony. Tlie sovereign summons 
^ privy-council, and a warrant is directed to the 
ro^al engraver, calling upon nii|| to attend the council, 
With desigq^ for the required instrument. These Indng 
Atiosotty l^e matrix itself is put in lAind ^ and upon its 
Comjplotlon another council is hold, at which the new 
'wealj If apnirtived, is transferred from the sovereign’s 
owit Jteds iuto those of its future keeper, wlio, by suolt, 
tokos upon liimself all the dignities wc have 


before mentioned. In olden times, another little cere- 
mony was always observed; tho new chancellor had 
personally to affix ^ho seal .to a document, in the pres- 
ence of the Couiudl, in order, we suppose, ^0 shew tliat 
bo understood tlje dpties of liis offico— just as the 
sheriffk of London and Middlesex, .nt the present day» 
give proofs of their education and ability, by Counting 
borne hobnails, and chopping some stA'ks in the Court 
of Exchequer, before taking tlu** ojiths of office. But 
the seals ijsed in olden times, althouRh great in name, 
were comparatively small in actual dimensions, being 
at mo'^t not abov|j two or three ^inelics in diameter; 
and sealing a document with them was perhaps little 
more trouhlofffime than sealing an *^rdinar} letter. 
'J'he great seal seems, however, to have inercased 
in size, in a dii-eet ratio with the increasing power 
the sovereign it represent * 1 , and at the present day is so 
large, that tlie noble kf¥»per of it would probably burn 
liib fingers sc vi rely wire be to attempt the {MTSonal 
scaling of any document with it ; and indeed file 
services of two skilful oflleers, called respectively ‘tho, 
sialcr* iiml ‘tlie (liatt* wax," aic put in rciXuisUion 
whenever the seal is affixed. * • 

As tho birth of a new seal is a matter of cAremony,» 
so is also the (lef.ieing of an old one. Tlus operation, 
technu*ally Vrmed ‘damasking,* is performed by the 
sovereign in council — tho old seal being, in tho eye of 
the Hw, rendered iisidess after tho sovereign bus bit 
it a gentle blow with a siiinll hammer. The damasked 
seal is the perquisite of the chiineellor, a perquisite of 
more value at tiu* present day than forinerly, lor up to 
the }ear lhir> the seal was made of copper, whereas 
now, a? we have already said, it is of silver. A very 
amusing incident oi'curred at thi' damasking by 
W’llliJim r\’. of tlu' seal used by the preceding king. 
Lord L^'iidhurst held the seal at the demise of George 
lV.,4mt Lord Brou^diam was its keeper when the sm 
of William was completed; lienee there were twp 
elaimants for the dumasked se.d, one arguing that it 
was really a seal of the precethng teign, and aa sncli 
■vcbted in him al the death of the sovereign ; the other, 
that it wub in full force until it was actually defaced. 
The king hmiself was cv'cntually appealed to, to settle 
the di<<putc, and- -as is the i^ase in most matters— there 
being much fo be said on both sidi's, lie decided that 
the two lords bliould eacli have half; and very kindly 
onlered his goldsmith to insert the two halves in two 
superb silver salvers, wlilcli he presented to his two 
iiiinisteTs, ree(;^nmeiidiiig them to ‘toss up’ which 
should have the obversL, and which»lbe reverse of tho 
real. * 

As^he great seal is delivered info the hands of the 
(li.uietllor^ by the sovereign himself, it has from time 
immemorial been the custom for that officer to render 
it b.ick aga^n jiersopully to liis master, *or, at all 
i vents, only to part vvith it to a special messenger, 
uruied with a wairnnt under tho sign-manual, and sent 
din vtly* from the soveriign to receive it. »lfivory one 
knows the bold stanl Wolbcy mafle vVhen, after his 
fall, the Dukes of ^orfblk affd Suffolk endeavoured, 
by a merely verbal ftiessage from the king, to obtain 
from him his important trust; and how the uQble 
messengers were obligejJ to retraee their steps, and 
obtain the legal domirnent whieii the great cardinal 
required. It was indeed no uncommon thing tor the 
Tudors and Stuarts to make personal and private 
application to their ('Imncellor for tho great seal, and 
to retain it in their custody for a few days, during | 
which the> it to give effect ^utos proclamations, 
pardons, and dignities, to whicJI they Well knew their 
chaneellor would be either too oonscientious or too 
fearful to affix it. * * a 

Tlio danger of losing the great iealj'“lft»ntlBaltU3r 
moved from place to place, coupled with tho pretumea 
necessity of its baing always present when the 
chancellor performs any one of his political dr jddicisi 




'tfdilefti dceluratory of the fikot of his really haring 
SH^bfS possession the instlixment from which all his 
powor is derived, has of late years caused a curious 
notion to hi adopte<l. The beautifully embroidered 
imrsc or bag- made for the reception of the seal is 
aione borne beiore the chancellor, and exhibited in the 
Court of Chancery* the House of Lords, and elsewhere, 
in place of the sseal itself, which it seldom if ever 
contains, and which is^ only taken from a inure secure 
depository when actually roquin*d to he used. Thus 
the great seal is the ver^ aiitithosib of nihny of its 
brother-ofdcers of s^nle-idoiiiff its (lonu-fide duties iu 
person, and those of mere show by deputy. 

Having madt^ the.se few rambling, tJioiigh not, wo 
trust, uninteresting remarks, let us clobp the lid of the 
neat morocco box where we first f 'und the subject of 
•Wfir article, and leave it in its qnict rotiting-phuc till 
next Michaelmas term shall ^igain call it forth to 
active ojicration, 
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It is not so generally known as it oiiglil; to be, tli.it 
efforts are being made uiion a considerable se.nle to 
augment our supply of salmon by meins of artificidl 
batclung and breeding. Tliis inode of increasing our | 
stock of fisii is denominated pisciculture by our allies 
the French, and has been practised in France for some 
years, particularly by the late Joseph' Remy and his 
coadjutor M. Gohin, who, str.inge to say, redi»«e()vore(i 
this art in 1812, unaware that it w.is supposed to have 
been VpcII known among lh(‘ anckiit Romans, or that 
it had been carried on by modern natuialists for fnore i 
than a century. The carl} Romans, wo ere told* knew 
and cultivated the art e\tensiM*lv ; and not being 
COntciAed with merely brooding fish, tli(‘} studn d aKo 
how to impart new flavours to the flesh, and wore 
particularly zealous in fattening them to the Inrgi^st 
possible size. Another branch of the u t w .is likew ise 
studied with great attention ; it w.is that of .'uvlini.i- 
tlon, pr the breeding of s:ilt>water fish in l.ikes and 
fresh-water rivers. This was, in many inst.ances, as 
may bo supposed, a work of sonic difficulty; but tlie 
arts of tlie epicure, in those ancient tint's, were m.inv, 
and generally ^vt/y sui’ceasful. We nml scarcely, 
however, extend out resc.an'hes into the knowCedge 
of the ancient Komaiis or (Miiiic^e on ihif buhject: 
it is not the antiquarian, but tlic modern phase of 
piseieulturd^ particularly in its upJitarinn^aspcct, wdth 
which we have business. 

The honour of being the modern discoverer^ of this 
long-forgottl^n prt yndoubtcdly belongs to ]\T. Jacobi, 
who published, in ]7Gg, a minute and interesting 
account of his thirty years* practice. This gentleman 
was not satisfied with his discovery as a mere scientific 
curiobity, for to hini also belongs the still greater merit 
of making the art commercially useful as a means of 
IfCOping up the supplies. At the date wc have indi- 
COM, great attention was devoted to pisciculture by 
gentlemen of scientific eminence. Count 
Odldsteln wrote on the subject to W. d^Fourcroy, and 
aiel du Meuceau gave it publicity in his treatise 
fishes^ Tile Journal of Hanover also iiad papers 
ftccdUnt of Jacobrs proceedings was 
in the memoirs of the Hoyal Acadeyny 
<lf The diwsovery of Jacobi was the simple 

ft keen observation of the natural action ot 


the breeding-sftbnliPn, Observing that ihg ptbeSaS df 
impregnation w'as entirely an external act, he ^a# at 
once that this could be ea.sily imitated* by 
inoniimlation*; so that b^ conducting artificial hatqb* 
ing on a largo cKr^nlc, a constant and unfailing supply 
of fish might readily be obtained. Tho results 
arrivod^at by Jacobi were pf vMt importance, and 
obtained not only tho recognition 'of hfh govomineat, 
but also the more solid reward of a pension. 

Tlu* labours of Geliin and Rcmy deserve generous 
record, for it is to their exertions we arc most indebted 
for the activity anj enterprise which are now displayed 
in the art of hatching and breeding all kinds of fVesh^ 
water fish. Although, as we liave already stated, this 
curious nit was evidently known to the ancients, as 
also to ct'rt-iiu s mtn^ who flouribhed about a centUlty 
ag(»; still, to these two unlettered flbhcrmeti we mufi^t 
accord tho bame credit as if their discovery of the 
artificial pHKTss had been the original one. Wheu 
they commenced the practice of this art, they were in 
utter ignorance of its ever having been practised before. 
TlM‘se men lived at La Bresse, an obscure French 
V ill.ige in the department of the Vosges. This district 
18 rich iu lakes and streams, and includes the Moselle 
and. its trihutarh'ii, whiidi are famed for Irfftil, tho 
supply of which wuis at one time so considerable as 
to form a very large ])OTiion of the food of tho sur- 
Toiinding community. The experiments of (5ehin and 
Ueiny were crow*ned with almost instant success; and 
to cncour;u»c them to make btill greater efforts, the 
NWt/^ iVLwulation d(\ voteil them a considei*- 

able sun\, of nioiuy .and a handsome bronze inedaL 
It was not, liowcver, till 1841) tli.it the proceedings 
of Chhin and Rcmy attracted that degree of notice 
j whnh was demanded by their impoitance, economic 
and •‘cientific. Dr H.ixo, of Bpin il, then eomnmni- 
citel to the Ac ilcmy of Sciences at R.uis an elaborate 
paper on the subject, wliich at on(*(* fixed attention on 
the labour of the* two fishermen — in f.u't, it excited a 
sensitioii both in the Academy and among the people. 

1 The government of tlie time at once gave attention 
to the matur; and liiiding, upon inquiry, everything 
that was said about the utility of the idan to be true, 
lesohed to hav'c it extended to all the rivers in France, 
especially to those of the poorer districts; and at one© 

' made oifirs of employment to the two libhermen, 
through vvliose exertions many of the finest rivers in 
the countiy have biuce been stocked with fish. 

The svstem has since extended to Spain, Holland, 
Great Brit.iin, and many other countries. As shewing 
the extent to^diich artificial hatching is carried on in 
other countries, we niny state that the reservoirs, 
breeding-places, and otlior suitable constructioxA bf the 
government establishment at Basel, occupy a space of 
about twenty-five acres of ground, devoted to the pro- 
pigation of salmon, carp, tench, and*,those othei\inds 
of fish of wdiich the French people are so very fond. 
At Huningeii, also, there is another extensive estab- 
lishment for the production offish, in which trout and 
other fresh- water fishes arc propagated in myriads, and 
the neighbouring rivers and streams are supplied with 
Htock from this useful reservoir. 

Mr Shaw was the first person in this counlXy, w© 
understand, to direct his attention to the subject. His 
experiments were made about twenty yeats ago*, but 
differed fh their object firofn those of Jacobi, xnaimudh 
ns they were undcrtakcdi prinoipfdly to solve ft jpTdble^ 
in the natur^ hi4oTy of the salmon, lit 1949, w 
Boccius, civil engineer, published A iVOrfc Oft FWi 'p 
Hioers anS j^treams: n Thsa/fse on fAs iwdditgfXiiSft dw 
Mitnagemtnt of Fish m Fresh IFuirr, Ac., Ac* ^ Thbl 
((gentleman had* taken u{) the sUbjeOt ift ftUA 
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lereral wy «uw*«lUl expori mentis In tHe weather* anid the epawn woi tliua deatroyed. But 
Av&cu of one estate alone he is said to bate reated eten after the egjif is hatclicd, the litUc fishei are 
t^pwards of 120,000 trouts. He was also employed to subjected to innumcrablo dangers. Jf the spawning- 
conduct oX]>driment8 et Chafsworth and many other beds cscape.the darngor of being dried up|tticationed by 
pieces. . Mr Buist, they are lUblo to bo ploughed up, and tlie 

The system of artificial fecundafion has likewise seed carried away dy the storms of Vinter? Of if 
beon tried in Ireland. Two English gentlemen of rapi- spared from hotli of these ealafidties, *thn 
tal and enterprise, Messrs Ashworth, of EgcrtQn Hall, hen breaks into them and gobbles ,up tho deposits, 
near Bolton, *haviiTg purehosed the fishery of Lough The ova is much preyed upon, by otlier fish. Erom 
Corrib, were determined, if possible, to solve the much- tho gullet of » largo trout upwards of 600 salmon- 
^sdussed question— ‘Can tho sahnon-libherios (»f this eges liavo been taken during the spawning season; 
kingdom be restored to their former ahmidant state of and all kinds of romorselyss enemies attack and 
productiveness?* Mr Kamshottoin, of (Mitheroo, was devour it in its various shapes of egg or fish. Wild 
engaged by tliose gentlemen to cwiduot the oxpori- dueks, and otljer kinds of fowl, derao^^sh great quantl- 
ments, whieh were nmdo ns follows, and are described ties of the spawn ; tlie maggot of many of tho flies 
by Mr Halliday iu his letter to tho commissioners which are hatched in tlije w'ntcr also preys upon the 
of fisheries in Ireland, a passage of wliichi^c beg to defoncelosa ova. On this enemy to the salmon, Jlfe* 
quote : — Buist, of Perth, makes tho follow ing remarks, in a letter 

‘On the Htli December 1852, a small rill at Onto- to the govorimu’iit in‘sJ^)ecting eommissioners of Irish 


quote : — Buist, of Perth, makes the follow ing remarks, m a letter 

‘On the Htli December 1852, a small rill at Onto- to the goverimu’iit in‘sJ^)ecting commissioners of Irish 
raid was selected for the experiment, by a rude check fisheries: — ‘1 ohser\cd it stated in nil account of a 
throw'n*acrosp ; a foot of water-head was raised over a meeting held at Ballinn, that a small black insedt had 
few square yards to insure regularity in the supply, destroyed much of the ova in tlio experimentaf ponds* 
From this head, half-foot under surface-level, three there. This insect I observed while our eggB Ircro 
wooden pipes, two inches square, by a few feet long, hatching in 1851, and had some <tpoci mens, brought 
drewofiT respectively to the rill-bed, and to the boxes all in, and saw in a crystal jar the whole operation of the* 
the water required — the surplus of the supplying rill vermin on the ova. It fastened on it with its feelers, 
passing away in its usual course. The boxes are six and stuck fo the egg like a leecii. It is the grub of 
Teet long, eighteen inches widts nine inches deep, open the ^laj^-fly that takes wdng that month, and in its turn 
at top, set in the ground in a double row', on a slo^ie of is devoured by thousands of the finny tribe. This is 
tw'o to three inches on each box. the end of the one set what may be called retril)iHive justice; hut mark the 
close to the end of the other in continuous line, and reaction. This litth* inject of « day, wdiilc playing in 
earthed up to within one inch of the top. They are the water, and swallowed by myriads of tiny fish, drops 
partly filled, .first with u layer of fine gravel, next (ggs which next season hccoine hatched by tho sun of 
coarser, and lastly with stones, coarser somewhat thnii spring, and then in their larva state prey on the egg 
road-metal, to a total depth of six inches. A piece of of the salmon, and suck the very hearth blood from 
twelve inches wide by two inches deep is cuj trom the the embryo try. Sueh is life — the strong living on the 
end of each box, and a water-way of tin nailed over hcl|)less,’ Hence the urgent necessity for bringing forth 
this, witli a turn up on either side to prevent the the yqnng. securely sheltererl in these brooding-ponds 
water from escaping, 'riicso connoid the line of boxes, from the most ilestnietive f)f their natural enemies, and 
and carry the water to the extreme end, w'hence it is sceuring for all the fish wdiich eomos to life a safe 
made to drop into tho iioiid which receives and pro- a8}lum, till tho iieriod w’hcn they may bo safifiy sent 


serves the young fish. 

‘The artificial rill is in all respects similarly prepared; 


on their travels. 

Tiie largest experiment in salmon-breeding yet made 


‘excepting that its channel-course is in the soil itself, in (treat Britain has bien tried on the banks of the 
The pipe now introduced into the upper box of cacli river Tay, at a spot called Colinhaugh, but better 
line, apd of the watcr-h<*ail, tlio spawn-lied is prejiarcd; kiiowm as Stormont field, on the property of the Earl of 
two hours* running will clear away the earth from the ^Mansfield. I’he operations nt Stormontfield originated 
stones. Tho w'ater will he found about two inches in at a mcetimr of the proprietors of the river, held in 
depth over the average level of the stones in the boxes. »Iiily 1852, when a eonimiinicntion by Dr Eisdale was 
By an iron-wire grating, the boxes can he isolated, and read on the sirfiject of artificial propagation; and Mr 
the pipe protected against tho passage of insects and Thomas Ashw'orth, of Toyiiton, explained the experi- 
trout.* nient^ w'hich had been eonducted,at lus Irish fishery- 

Itis satisfactory to note that this Irish experiment station. Jle said that ‘he had entertained the opinion 
was quite snccossful, . s might be expected from the for a long time that it w^ould be as easy artificially to 
skill and experience of the gentleninii cijgaged to con- propagate siymon in out rivets as it was tq raise Silk- 
duct the trial. Mr Itiimsbottom has been the first to worms on mulberry.lcaves, though the former woro 
conduA: tlie proceedings in each of the three divisions under water, and the latter in the open air. It was an 
of tlio Unitud Kingdom, with salmon-ova, to a success- established fact, that salmon and other fish may be 
ful tepnination; having in 1852 hatched about 5000 propagated nrtiticiall} in ponds in milljonsr At a small 
ova withe estate of Jonathan Peel, Esq., of Kiiowdiner#; cost, ami thus he protected Injjn tlieir natural enemies 
imcl more recently lie has taken a prominent part in for the first year of their existence, after which they 
drying on the attempt to n-stock the river Tay by will be much more capable of protecting themselves 
artificial fecundation and nursing, which w'c will now Ilian can bo tho case in tho early stages of their 
Itttcmpt to describe. • existeni'e. His brothof and he liave at tile pt^sefit 

The imraenso fecundity of all kinds qf fish is well time about 20,000 young salmon in ponds, thus pro* 
known. They shed spawn sufficient to produce myriadif dueed, w liich arc daily fed with suitable food. Hr 
ofyoungii Asalmon, for instance, of ten pounds* w'cight, Ashworth also observed, that a great deal had yet to 
W been calculated, will yield 10,000 young. But be discovered in the artificial propagation, aud hiding 
when the spawn is deposited, in the usual course of of salmon. They knew but comparatively Uttle of tho 
ilatare, in tho rivers /requented by tho fi^h, it* is habits of salnffc, and in order that aSgpreater amount 
fenposed to so many gangers, that not more than one- of knowledge might bo.obtainea, ho had recommendOi! 


lAmf in the Almond Biver, and one had in the sea for a period of three months, and to be again 

owing to the long-continued dr;p deposited in the ponds for other nino months<-**to be 
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tttmM for revoral ^cars. Tb6 eommlrsioiierB hitd 
'* wm aib^ot a dozen of these young salmon i^m the 
ll^ds^ and had had tliem many tt^ecks in the Dublin 
iBkhibition, vrhere they were kept in. a model of a wear, 
trith a salmmi-ladder in it, the model being supplied 
by a pipe with a constant run Of w^ter. These little 
creatures slkewed their agility by mounting the ladder, 
and So ))aB8ing over the wear to the amusement of 
the bystanders ; and ho was informed they were alive 
and thriving, being peVfectly liealthy in this small run 
of pure water, and were fed with chopped ipeat every 
day. It was only in this way a more accurate history 
of the ages and habits of the snlnnpi species might be | 
written. The expense of this plan of artidcial propa- | 
gallon ho did no# estimate to exceed a poiYnd a thousand, | 
which was at tlie rate of one fartliing for each salmon.* I 
oonclusion, Mr Asbw^orth said : * The great const- 1 
deration that weighed with })im was, that by the 
artifleial propagation of snlmoiv a vast increase to the 
quantity of huntan food would be obtain^^d.* ]I<» then 
Stfongly impressed upon the meeting the imjiortaiicc 
« of sending for Mr 'Ranihbottom to commence operations 
in the JTay, and instruct others as to the plans to be 
adopted for increa&ung tlie salmon in that river. 

• The plan proposed by Mr Ashworth was unanimously 
agreed to, and a committee w'as at once appointed to 
have the resolutions arrived at liy the incttiug carried 
into eflect. 

The breeding-ponds at Stormontfield are beautifully 
situated on a slofiing bangli on the banks of tho Tay, 

I and are sheltered at the back by a plantation of 
I tiees. We have visited the place, wliidi is situated 
about five miles from Perth, and about a mile and a 
half from a railway-station. The ground has been 
laid out to the best advantage, and the whole of tho 
ponds, water-runs, Ac, have bceir planned and con- 
structed by Mr I'eter Brown, 0. E., and they are said 
to answer the purpose admirably well. There hs a 
rapid-running mill-stream parallel with the rivef, lioni 
wmeh the aupplj^ of water is derived. The necessary 
quantity is ilrsUrun from this fitreiini into a reservoir, 
from which it is filtered throutrh pipes into a little 
water-'courso at the head of tho range of Iwixos, from 
[ whence it is laid on. Tho hoves '»rc fixed on a 
I gentle slope of ground on the pleas^mt bank of the 
silvery Tay ; and by mcfins of the gentle iiicIinaUon, 
the water falls beautifully from one compnrtmtnt or 
box to auoiher, in a gradual hut constant stream, arul 
collects at the bottom in a kind of clam, an 1 tliciice 
runs into a small lake or d'*pot wlurojlic joiing fl.sli 
are kept. A sluices made of line wire-grntiug, admits ol 
tho superllUou? wat^T heng run off into the Tay, and 
thus keeps up an cqnahlc supply. U also scrA^s 
an outlet for the fish wlicn it is deemed cx^icdient to 
send tliem out to try their fortune in the greater deep 
hear at liadd, for which their pond-expen«ioe has bet'n 
a mode of preparation. Tho planning of tlie boxes, 
ponds, sluices, &c., lias lieen accompli hhed with singu- 
lar ingenuUy, and we cannot conceive anything better 
adapt^ for thfe pifrpose. Our only regret is that it 
has not been constructdfi on a nuieh larger scale. If 
the number of boxes had been doubled, there would 
then have been accommodation for breeding one million 
j of salmon. , 

The operation of preparing the spawm for the boxes 
was couinienccd here on the 23d of November 1865, 
and in the course of a month, 800,000 ova wore depo- 
sited in tho 300 boxes, which had been filled with 
gravel and made all ready for their reception. Mr 
Bakasbottom, vs’io conducted tho niag%ulation, thinks 
the Tay is one of tbtf finest breeding-streams in the 
< l^ld/and Mys that *it would be presumption to limit 
; fihe nttunkfrs tjiat iniglA be raised there, were the river 


fte^nttu nkjirsj^ iat iniglA be raised there, were the 

capabilities/ We prefer giving this 
plljiPto own description of the process of shwoing 
and the manner of impregnating it. 


soon as a pair of suitdble fish were Captured, the ova of 
the fsmulewere immediately discharge into a tub one- 
fourth full of water, by a gentle pressure of tho hands 
from the thorax downwards^ The milt of* the male was 
ejected in a similar maniS^r, and the contents of tho tub 
stirred with the hand. After the lapse of a minute, tho 
water was poured off, with tho exception of sufficient to 
keep the ova submerged, and fVesh water supplied in its 
place. 'This also was poured off, a/.d fru^li substituted 
pre\iou8 to' removing the impregnated spawn to the 
lioxes prepared for its reception. The ova were placed 
in the boxes as nearly similar to what they would 
under the ordinary course of natural deposition as 
|)08bible, with, lim^'cver, this important advantage: in 
the bud of the river, the ova are liable to injury and 
destruction in a variety of ways ; the alluvial matter 
depo‘«tod in times of flood will often cover the ova too 
deep to aamit ol the extrication of the young fry, even 
if hatebed ; the impetuosity of the streams when 
Hooded will frequently sweep away whole spawning- 
beds and their contents. Whilst deposited in boxes, 
the ova are bhieldpd from injury, and thiur vivification 
in largo numbers is thus roiulered a matter of certainty, 
and tho young fish reared in safety.* 

I'he date when the first egg was obsorved to be 
hatrhed was on the' 31st of March; and during April 
and May most of the egg.s had started into life, and 
the fry were observed waddling about tho breeding* 
boxes ; and in .1 une they w ere promoted to a placfc*in the 
pond, being then a little more than an incFi long. Sir 
William Jardine, in a paper read at the recent meet- 
ing of the British Association, with a ropy of wiiich 
we ha^e been kindly favoured, says, of the first yearis 
exiHTiment, that the results have been satisfactoiy 
in shewing the practicability of hatching, rearing, and 
manitainiiig in health a xcry large mniiber of young 
fibh for a' period of tw'o 3 ears, and, not reckoning the 
original expense of tho ponds, at a ^comparatively 
tiifling cost. Sir William also reports the second scries 
of t xptnnients hipun last winter as most satisfiictory. 
*rhe work was conimem'cd on the 22d of Novenilier, 
and finished on the Ihth of December last, up to which 
time 1H3 boxes h.ui been stocked each with 2000 ova. 
*rhere sf*euis, as w<‘ learn from tlie report, to bo a very 
creut se.inity of inalo fish, as may be gathered from 
the lollowiiig < nlrv in the pnnd journal, kept by Mr 
Mcirnhall — * I*rtir of tin* i\)(>ls ’ ‘When we [Mr Aah- 
worfh ami Mr Iluist of l*eith1 arrived at tho river, 
they had eauglU two female fibh, and at the next cast 
two other li'in.ile fiah W4 re t.ikeii. At the third cast 
tluy eapl lin'd a iivile fish in tiiiecouditnm, from twenty- 
four to twenty c icht pouiida* wticlit. We had now full 
opportumiy ol Hceing the whole process of spawning 
pel formed. *J'ht* leniale fish, after Ik mg relieved of their 
ova, swam aw'ay quite Inely, and each was marked by 
punching a liAe in the tail.’ The same disparity betweem 
the quantity of males and females w’as obsoivcd in 
Ireland. Tha males were found to be in the proportion 
of J to 1 4 at Lough Corrib ; hut w 0 mention this only 
ipeideiitaiir, having no intention, in the present^per, 
to enter into tho salmon controversy, or to trace the 
young fish further than its birth. 

Those of our readers who feel anxious for more 
information on thp interesting subject of pisciculture, 
may consult an article in the Itevue ties Deux M(^ndee fbr 
11854 (vol. fi.j; and there are a grt'at number of 
pamphlets on the subject to be had from the French 
booksellers, such os, ‘ Pisciculture, Du HepeuplemetU d$» 
Eaux de la France^ par M. C. Millet *-*-a paper reafi 
bSkoro tlvo savans of one of th^ Boris associations, aq^ 
containing many curhius ideas and much strikmif 
information on tlte subject, gentlemen (fmxUwi to 
visit Stormoiftfieli}, on arriving at Perth, can hm 
directions* how to reach the ponds fkma Ur Bobert 
Buist, who has always taken a very gmat interest 
lin the question of artificial breeding. Once nt tha 
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lxmdii9(ir*pondiii, imy mtmot df infonnation cin Iw 
liiul i^«the ikitMl guardian of tho flah««*<Boter ! 
Marshall. 


the; leap prom the main bbucke.* 

I. 

It vrsa past ^dnY:ht<-«'t1io lights on tho stoAe-hridgc 
which crosses the river Main at Frankfort were still 
burning, tliough the footsteps of passengers had die<l 
liway for some time on its pavement — when a young 
man approached tho bridge from the town with hasty 
strides. At the same time, anotlier man advanced in 
years was coming towards him from Saehsenhausen, 
the wcU-known suburb on .the opposite side of the 
river. Tho two had not yet met, when the latter 
turned from his path, and went towards the parapet, 
with the evident intention of leaping trom the bridge 
into tho Main. 

TheL young man followed him quickl^^ and laid 
hold of him. 

* ISir,’ said he, ‘ I think you want to drowu yourself.* 

‘Toil think right, sir; but what is that to you ?* 

‘ Nothing at all ; T was only going to ask you to do 
me the favour to wait a tew minutes, and allow me 
to join you. Let us draw close to each otlier, and, 
, arm in arm, take the leap togetiier. The idea of 
making the journey with a perteet stranger, who has 
chanced to conic for tlm same purpose, really rather 
interesting. Indeed, 1 have not experienced anything 
BO exciting for some time; and 1 should not have 
thought that, in my last hour, so i)1eaBant an occur- 
rence would happen. Come, sir, for many years X 
have not made a request to any luimaii being : do not 
refuse me this one, v^liicli must be my last. 1 assure 
you, 1 do ‘not remember having (*vcr spei/|; so many 
words about any request whatever.* 

So saying, the young man lield out his hand: liis 
companion took it, and lie then continued, with a kind 
of enthusiasm : ‘So be it : arm in arm —and now let 
us ho quick about it: it is really charming to feel 
a human heart near me in these last nHimeiits. 1 
do not ask what you ore, good or had -come, let us 
down.* 

The elder of tho two, who had at first been in so 
groat a hurry tc.en^ Ids exi^•lence in the waters oi tiie 
river, now restrained the nnpetuo*sity of the younger. 

‘btoj), sir,’ said lio, wlulo Ins weary e;e tried to 
examine the features of his coinp.unon as w<>l] as the 
fiickeriiig light of tlie nearest lamp would allow Inm — 
‘Stop, sir; you bcem'lo me too joung to leave lile in 
this way. I am atiaid }oii are eommiUing a rash 
act; for a man oF >our >eaib, life must have still 
bright prospects.* 

* Bright prospects ! — in the midst of rottenness and 
decay^ falsehood aud deceit, vice and corruxition ! 
Come, let us make an end of it.’ 

‘And BO young! Tour experience must have been 
ver^sad to make you consider all creatures whicli 
ba^ tho humansform a brood of serpents.’ * 

‘ Oh, serpents ore noble beings compared with men ; 
they follow the impulses of their nature ; they are no 
hypocrites, bearing virtuo on their lipi aud vice in 
their hoarts.’ * 

‘ 1 pity you from my heart ; but there certaiuly aw 
many exceptions to this miserable rule.* 

‘ 1 bnve ibund none,* said the young man. 

‘ Then it may be a consolation, though a poor one, 
that you have found one in this solemn liuur.^ However 
%uch men are given fo falsehood, there are very few 
irholie ^ the hour v»f death, Vithin sight of eternity. 
Bnt for fie, X have never told a laWeVood in my life, 
lUOd X would not for anything in the world enter upon 

. . - . 
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the dark rdad with a lie upon my lips ; and theref^ 
when 1 tell you that I am not a TilUin» as you seem, 
to think me, but an lionest and upright man, X am 
telling you tho slpipld, unvarnished trufo»* 

‘ Indeed f — that is interesting. And Is I must meet 
the only honesty moji ever I saw in the world, when 
I am on the point of leaving it, and in his own 
company!* • 

‘ I.iet me go alone, and do you roufain here. Beliovo 
mo, there are many good and honest people who could 
rcuidcr life charming for you. Seek them, and you atU 
sure to laid them.* 

‘Well, the firjt one I have fraind alroa<1y. But if 
life presents its^f to you in hues so bright, 1 am 
surprised yod should wdah to leave it#* 

‘Oh, I am only a poor old sickly man, unable to 
earn anything, and wlio can endure no longer that^fo 
onlj^ child, an angel of a daughter, should work day 
and night to miuntai#L him, and even sometimes to 
procure him luxuries. No, sir, to allow tliis longer, 

1 must be a tyrant, a hnrbarian.’ • 

‘What, sir!’ exclHimed tho other, almost V^rrifle^ 
‘you have an only daughtw sacnficiug hersellfoi; your 
sake?* , • 

And with what patience, what sweetness, what loTU, ' 
what perseverance! T see her sinking under her 
toil and Jier deprivations, and not a word of complaint | 
escapes from her paliul lips. She works and starves, I 
and still has always a word* of love, an affectionate ' 
binile for lier father.’ 

‘Sir, aud you want to commit suicide! Are you 
mad?* 

‘Dare I mqrder that angel? The thought pierces 
my heart like a dagger,* said the old man sobbing. 

‘Sir, you must have a bottle of wine with me; I see 
a tavern open } ondt»r. Come, you must tell me your 
history ; and, if you have no objeetlon, 1 will then tell 
yox mine. But this much 1 may say at once — ^there is 
uo obeasiou for you to leap into the river. I am A 
iich, a very ricli man ; and if things really are as you 
represent, your daughter will no longer have |o work, i 
and you shall not starve.* 

The old mail allowed himself to be dragged along by 
Ills compaiiioii. In a few minutes, they w'cro seated at 
a table in the tavern, with lull glasses before them, 
ayd fach examining curiously the features of the other. 

"Kclreshed ami comforiiMl by the ellects of tho wine, 
the old man began tiius ; 

‘ My hi, story is soon told. I am a mercantile man; 
hilt fortune never favoured me. I had no money 
n)}HC'lf, and '*1 lovid and niurijcd a poor girl. I 
could never begin business on my 0 tm account. I 
tooit a siluation us book-keeper’ wdiich I held until I 
hecaine Useless from age, and younger men were pre- 
ferred to me. Thus my circumstances were always 
circumscribeil, hut my domestic happini/ss was com- 
plete. My wife wifti an angel of love, kindness, and 
fondness, good and pious, active and aflectionato; and j 
my daughter is the true imago of her ^lotlier. Bnl^ | 
age and illness have brought me to tke last extremity, 
and my conscience revolts against the idea of the best 
cinid in the world •acrificing her life for an old usefoss 
fellow. I cannot have much longer to live; and X hope 
the Lord will jiardon me for cutting off a few days or 
weeks from my life, ^n order to pr^aervo or pfolong 
that of my dear Bertha.’ 

‘You are a fortunate man, my friend,* exclaimed the 
voung man ; ‘ I have never seen a more fortnnate one. 
What you call your misfortune, is sheer nonsense, and 
can bo cure(^j|at once. To-morrow J will make my 
will, and you shall bo the heir of all my possessions, 
and to-morrow night 1 will take the leap from the 
Main Briicko alone. But before I leave’tiiis world, I 
must see your Bertha, for t am anxiC«ix''iUoqlyupon 
oAe who is worthy the name of a human M p g - 
‘But, sir, what can have you so wpiha^py 
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Mtj afe?* aald the cdd man, moved trith bat every avtiel« wm as neat, and lifted her aa y«U, de 
eetainitfiSom if it had cost hundreds* Her fair looks shaded a fliee 

Wfaelieve it vaa my father’s wealth. I am the only brightened by a pair of eyes « of heavenly blue^ whidu , 
•Otiof one ofihe richest bankers of Frankfprt ; when 1 bespoke a poaecfhl mind and a pure soul. The spltB ' 
mention my name, you will be at Once convinced of of order, modesty, and clcUmlincss reigned in evetytlilng 
the truth of lAy assertion. My father died hvo years around her. Hen features were delicate, like those ot 
ago, an^ left me "the heir to an immense fortune, one nobly bom; her eyes betrej^ed sleeplessness and 
From that moment, every one that has come in con- anxiety^ and ever and anon a dee^sigh rose from the 
tact with me has eiide^avuured to deceive and defraud maiden’s breast. Suddenly, ^tepsowere^heard on the 
me. I was a child in innocence, trusting and con- staifease, and her face lighted up with joy ; sheUstenSd* 
fiding; my education had not been neglecV^d, and I and doubt seemed to overshadow her brow. Tlicp 
possessed my mother’s loving heart. I endeavoured to came a knock at the door, which made her tremble so 
associate myself in sf union of love aAd friendship with much that she almost wanted the courage to say 
good and generous people, but I found oply hypocrites ‘Come in.’ A yovng man, shabbily dressed, entered 
and impostors, itho pretended friendship for no other the room, and made a low but awkward bow. 
purpose than to partake of uiy wealth, and enjoy ‘1 beg your pardon, * Miss,’ said he, ‘does Herr 
idlCinselves at my expense. My friends, or rather the Schmidt lj|Yo lierc ? ’ 
villains wliom I mistook for friends, and tQ whom 1 ‘Yes, sir. What is your pleasure?’ 

opened my heart, betrayed me, dnd then laughed at my * Arc you his daughter Bertha ? * 

simplicity ; but in time T gathered experience, and niy ‘ 1 am.’ I 

heart was filled with distrust. I was betrothed to a ‘Ulicn it is you that I seek. I come from your 


•rioli heiress, possessed of all fashionable accomplish- father.* 


proud fool, who wished to make me her slave. an<l yoke 
|dt other men besides to her triumphal chariot. J broke 
Off the engagement, and selected a poor but charming 
girl— a sweet innocent being, as T thought, who would 


disgusted with life, and resolved to put an end this 
night to the pitiable farce.’ 

‘ Unfortunate youm? man,* said the other, with, l^a^s 
of sympathy, * liow deeply I pity you. I eonfeas I have 


been more fortunate than you. 1 possessed a wife and girl. ‘ Can you tell me liow much the bill comes to ? ’ 


a daughter, who came forth pure and emaculate from 
the hwid of the Creator. The one has returned to Him 
In the whiteness of her soul, and so will the other.’ 


‘ Will you give mo your address, old ^an, and permit Madame Berg, and beg of her to advance mo tlio 
mo to visit your daughter lo-niorrow ? But you must money.’ 
also give me your word of honour thcat you will sot ‘Who is Madame Berg?’ 
infbrm her, or insinuate to her in manner what- ‘The milliner tor whom I work.^ 

ever, that I am a ricli man.’ The old iii.m held out ‘ But if Mailaine Berg does not advance the money 

Ids hand. — what then ? ’ Flio girl burst into tears. 

‘J give you my word; I am anxious tj* convince you *I am much afraid she will refuse. 1 already owe 


t ha t i have spokes the truth. My name is Wilhelm her one florin, and she is very liard.’ 
I^hmidt, anfflrhble is, my address;’ giving him, the ‘For what imrpose did jou borrow' tlie 
same time, a bit of paper wducli he drew from his owe her ? ’ 


same time, a bit of paper wducli he drew from his owe her r 

pocket. The girl hesitated to reply. 

‘And my name is Karl T . T am the son of ‘You may trust mo; 1 take the deepest interest in 

Anton T— Take tliese bank-notes, out only on your misfortuSies, and T sincerely wish I could assist 
condition that you do not leave this house until 1 fetch you ; but I am only a poor clerk myself. Tellane for 


you from it. Waiter I a bcdioom for this gentleman, what purpose did you borrow that florin?’ 

You require rest, Herr Schmidt. (Jood-night To- ‘ Well, my father is very weak, and occas^pally 
morrow you wflJ sde me again ; but under whatever requires strengtliening : I borrowed that money w get 
circumstances this may Ji&ppen, do not forget the word a quarter ol a fowl for him.’ 

. . " ^ ' m . TT_ ■» ..1 .. T 


you have given me.’ 


The name the young man had mentioned, as well will not giv^ you any more. Here is one florin, but 


as the large sum, struck the eld man with astonish- 
ment; but before he could recover himself, his com- 


ments I adored her with enthusiasm; her love, I ‘For Heaven’s sake, where is he? What has 
thottglft, would repay me for every disappointment, happened? Something must have happened — this is 
♦But I soon saw that she was nothing more than a the first time he has stayed away all night.* 


‘The niisforluno is not very great.’ j 

‘ Oh, my poor, poor father, what shall 1 hear? * 

The J oung man seemed to observe the visible iparks^ 
of mixiety with great interest; then, looking* round 


be my life’s own angel. Alas! I found her one day the room, ho said: ‘J)o not bo frightened, my dear 
bidding adieu with tears and kisses to a youth whom girl; it is nothing of great importanre. Your father 
she loved s she had accepted me for my wealth only, met last nigiit an old acquaintanee, who invited him 
My peace of mind vanished ; I sought diversion m to a taveru. They had sonic wine togetiier ; but when 
travel: everywhere I found the same hollowness, the the landlord came for his bill, }our father’s friend had 
same treachery, the same misery. In short, I became decamped, and left liiin to pay the score. He ha<l not 

at ..-.1 *..1. i.r- .... ...... .... ......1 .1.:. +I111J . nvi /1 nfkw lliA man will rmt 


sufficient money for this ; and now the man will not 
let him go until he is paid, and declares that unless 
ho gets his money, he will send liim to prison.’ 

‘To prison!— my father to prison!’ exclaimed the 


* Throe florins iind a half.* 

*0 God I’ sighed the girl, ‘all T have does not amount 
to more than one florin; hut 1 will go at once to 


‘Who is Madame Berg?’ 

‘The milliner for whom I work.^ 

‘ But if Madame Berg does not advance the money 
— what then ? ’ Flio girl burst into tears. 

‘1 am much afraid she will refuse. 1 already owe 


money you 


The girl hesitated to reply. 

‘ You may trust me ; 1 take the deepest interest in 


‘ Under these circumstances, I fear Madame Ber^ 


ponion had left the house, and the waiter came to lor a momcnl£ 
fight him to his bedroom, where, wearied and worn *1 have nothi 
be soon sank into a profound sleep. 


that is all I possess. Have you any valuables upon 
which we could raise some money?’ Bertha oonsiderefl 


‘1 have nothing,’ said she at length, ‘but my poor 
mother’s prayer-book. On her death-bod) she eiitrea W- 
me not to part with it, and there is nothing in Iho 
wcflld I bold more sacred thap her memory and lha 


, Ia one of tfie narAiw and ill-lighted streets of promise 1 gave her: but still, for my fetlier’s irnko* JE 
.ISWuionbanicn, in an attic of a lofty and unsightly must not hesitate / 1 With a trembling li^dj. W took 
bAmOilihi ite pr etty ft/dna’tne, about twenty years of the book dovfh film the shelf. ‘0 SV) .said 'lb% 


room was 
wm 
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'ever know whoto thoy are: will you 

lAOthat?'® I 

* Certainly^ my dear Bertha. Bo not alarm yhnr* 

^ aelf \ 1 wilk inke care that your socreta^ shall not be 

profhiaed. Bat now get readj^, that we niay go.’ 

Whilft she left the room to put on her bonnet and 

ehawl^ Karl T (for the reader will have guessed 

that the young man was no other than ony hero) 
giltnced over ihc wVitin{{ of tho girl in the hook, and 
his eyes tilled with tears of emotion and delight at he 
• the outpourings of a pure and pious heart ; and 
when they had left tho house together, and she was 
walking beside him with n dignity of vliioU she seemed 
entirely unconscious, he cast upon hgr looks of rt*ai»oct 
and admiration. 

They first went to Madamor Berg, who did not give 
the advance required, but assured tlie younf.%man that 

Bertha was an angel. Certainly this praise Mr T 

valued higher than the money he had asked for. They 
pawned the book, and the n^quircd sum was made up. 
Bertha avss overjoyed. 

‘ But if you spend all your money to-d.ay,* remarked 
tlte young man, * on what will you live to-morrow ?* 

*1 do not know, but I trust in God. I shall work 
the whole night through.* 

‘Yes, trust in God firmly, and He will help you,’ 
exclaimed K<*irl with an enthusiasm which almost 
betrayed the emotion ho felt. 

Wh A they came to the tavern, the j-oung man went 
in first to prepare old Mr Sehniidt for the part he 
wished liim to act; then he fetched Bertha. It is 
impossible to describe the joy he felt when he saw the 
young girl throw herself iii her father’s arms, and 
press him to her lioart. 

* 0 fatlier,’ said she, * what a dreadful night have T 
had— how uneasy 1 have been about }ou; hut, thank 
God, I have you again;’ and her face briglltoncd up 
with a smile of joy. 

She paid the bill, and triumphantly led him home. 

T accompanied them, and said he had a few more 

kreutzers in his pocket; she had better go and get 
them something to ent. And then you should have seen 
this darling girl, how she busied herself, and how gladly 
she set about it: the }Oung man fell as if he could 
fall at her feet and worship her. It was late before 

T wont borne that night ; but the leap from the 

Main Briieke was no more thought of. He e.anie to 
the house every evening, iii order, ns he said, to sli.are 
with them his scanty earnings. 

About a fortnight after, as he was going away one 
evening, he said to Bertha: * Will you become niy wife ? 
I am only a poor clerk, but I am honest and upriglit.’ 

Bertha blushed, and cast her e> es to the ground. 

‘ Can you love me, Bertha ? ’ he asked again in an 
overflow of feeling. 

She was silent, and did not raise UA* head; but 
she held out her hand. Ho seized it, and kissed it 
fervently : 

*Beftha,’ said he, love you immeasurahly : you 
haveilaved ray life.’ * # 

A few days alltcr, the young couple, simply but 
respectably attired, and accompanied by Herr Schmidt, 
went to church, where they were marriojl in a quiet 
way* When they came out man and wife, an elegant 
carriage was standing at the door, and g. footfnan in 
rich livery let down the step. t 

*Come,* said the happy husband to his bewildered 
Wife, Who looked at him with amazement. 

BefetO sho could utter a word, the throe were seated 
ke the carriage, driving away at a quick paCe. 79ie 
Ofucriage stopped bef^c a splendid house in the best 
of Kimnkfort. They were revived by a number 
of .dotncitics, who conducted thln» fo apartments 
i4 the moit costly style. • 

id your mistress,* said T— — to the servants; 
^«pd\iber oommands you havo hencieforth to obeys 


My darling wife,’ said he then, tUming to Bertha,* | 

* 1 am Karl T , one of the wealthiest men of this 

city. This house is yours, and these servants Will 
attend on y 9 u. I4iold a pledge from yqji that riches 
will not corrupt your heart. Here it is* m the pmjer^ 
book of your poor mother, written by own hand : 

thou wert to give me all ibe treasury of tbd 
world, O Lord, t would still remnjn Thine humble j 
servant. For what is geld before Tiiee, that lookest 1 
into tlu* heart ? Thine is my heart, and Thine it shall I 
remain.”’* I 

*It is the Lord’s and thine, my beloved Karl,* 
whispered Bertha, »aiid sank in hib'arms. 

‘Hurrah for the leap from the Main Bruckc!’ 
exclaimed T— embracing bis fatho/-m-law. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE MOB. 

SHOND AIUICLK. 

‘ Tins way, ladies uiitl gentlcuien-— just going to begin 
— the ingenious Fantoccini of Signior Caidoni !’• Such* 
is tho appeal that greets \!Ls from the side-doir of a 
small house in the eastern quarter of tho town.* The 
Ijodse is that of a slopseller, whose wares crowd tlio* 
shop. Over the fan-light of tho private entrance, 
which stands open, a small transparency bears the, 
inscription ‘ (’ardoni’a Fantoccini — Pit 4d., Gallery 2d.* • 
At the end of the passage a flight of stairs, at whoso I 
foot stands tho money-taker, leads up to a green baize 
enrtam, passing which, we are in a room some twelve 
feet by fifteen, filled w^lh tlirce rows of rod-stufied 
seals oil the floor, which represent the pit, and a tier of 1 
bare henehes, rising to within a ) iird of the ceiling, that 
form the gallery. The gallery w nearly filled with 1 
spectators, and tlio room is elose and hot, ’J'ho pit I 
does not boast a dozen persons, though a icw' more drop ' 
in ii9 ^he music strikes up. Tho musicians are a dark, 
handsome young fellow, with long curling jet-black 
locks descending to his shoulders, and an old man of 
seventy ; the former plays the fiddle with surpassing 
skill, and the hitter accompanies him ou an old grand 
piano, the key-board only of wdiith is visible, and pro- 
trudes through a wall of green baize fronting the 
audience. In the centre of tliis dark-green wall hangs 
the curtain in folds, ready to be drawn up. There is 
very little light in the room — barely enough for the 
musicians to jiliy by. After a short overture, the 
curtain rises, and reveals an area in the centre about 
seven feet squrge, carpeted with green baize, and backed 
b}*^ a dark space into which the ryo» ca nnot penetrate ; 
there^are also a couple of shifting gide-AfUlJJfc whicli are 
barely visible lu tho gloom. There is no note of pre- 
paration, not a sound being audible from behind tlio 
eurtaiii — but suddenly steps out from the side tho 
figure of an Italian pqgsant-girl in the T} rol^se costume 
of laced bodice, short skirts, and circular hat. You 
know it is not a living figure, lor it is but three feet 
liigh ; Ifiit you are puzzled ; tlie girl looks«rouud and 
smiles, glances at you with a pair of blifck eyes, dashea 
the ringlets aside with her nand, bridles up with a 
little feminine toss oT the head, clears her throat with 
just one * h’m,’ and begins to warble very prettily a 
Tyrolese air to Italian yords, and the accompaniinonta 
of fiddle and piano. When it is finislied, she bows 
gracefully to the audience in return for tlieir applause, 
and retires. 

After a pause of a few moments, she is succeeded 
by a British tar in costume spick and span new, who 
conies rollickiija forward to tho tun^of the College 
Hornpipe, which he dances ‘#ith v^onr and ani- 
mation not to be surpassed— hitching up trousers I 
every now and then, tightening his hak w|/n it sets 
looje, and winking and leering sSt the lasiici^ltHhirpit 
in a w^ay supposed to be peculiar to the navy. After 
the sailor comes a Highlander in plaid and bonnet, w'ho 
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th«lllgWa«d fling with araj^Wity and enargy that 
w<mld jerk the life out of more flesh and blood; and 
aflter him Faddy bounces in and spina and whirls and 
Aaurishes hi] shillelagh Hke a madman in the perform- 
ance of an Irish jig, with a climax of hdllabaloo and 
yell and desperate demonstraliofcs wj[th the bludgeon ; 
the mere * whiff and wind ’ of which carry him out of 
sight. Then a little drop-scene is let down, representing 
the flront of an* inn by the roadside, and chair and 
table are drawn foriirard from the wiiigs. A jolly 
English farmer comes on, wiping the perspipaiion from 
his face, seats himself in the chair, and knocks with 
his stick on the taUe— the summurgi is answered by a 
woman who peeps out of the inn-door, receives his 
orders, and bridgs him a jug of ale, a ^dass, a pipe of 
tobacco, and a light. Tlic farmer pours out the ale, 
mMds it up and eyes it knowingly in the glass ; swallows 
A draught, sets down the glass, and lights his pipe at 
the catuile. As lie puffs and ]Aiffs and the clouds ilont 
around him, he begins to fed comfortable, and stretches 
hibiself in a luxurious attitude; but he suddenly 
• recoUtets that he has little time to spare, and nning in 
baste, ^tapB for the mistress, wdioni he pn^s like an 
honest man for wliat ho has had. and then goes on his 
*• way. Cnie cottage disaiipenrs, and all is dark as In flire; 
and now toddles in a thing wliich looks very like ii 
plum-pudding on 4'ot, with the least poaiible demon- 
stration of a head pecjiing out at tlie top It dances 
and wabbles like a Dutch toy to the time of a tremaiulo 
movement; then the head is shaken upwards, and the 
fat thighs aro shaken dowuivards, and j ou sec a Dutch 
burgomaster waddling about with an air of iin|H>rt- 
ance and dignity; then, more shaking^ and the burgo- 
master elongates into a nondescript figure in a gray 
jacket, who grows every nmiute taller and taller, 
until his head disappears behind the drop, but who 
dances ou notwithstanding, though n(>ck and breast, 
and waistband and thighs, knees and calves, ^stlelch 
and stretch, and disappear in their tinn. till notinng 
is risible but his attenuated toes, up(>n whndi he 
finally dances off auiidst roars of laughter, havine, 
it may be fairly presumed, grown as high ns the 
Monument in ton minutes or so. 

The music now ilianges into a soft and fitful dirge, 
flow, Bolenni, and sad ; the little light there was in the 
room is almost extinguished, and only a faint bluisli 
gleam is visible on the dark flooring of the stage. As 
all eyes are straining into the (l.ukness, what seems a 
veritable huiiiHu skeleton stalks upon the ti*ene. In 
this case the deception is startling, hocaubc, tlioiigh the 
%urei8 probablv no larger tliau tlic other marionel tes, 
the eye is fflMhed Ihe absence of Hn> other figure 
to afford a comparison, and tlie impossibility of jSdgiiig 
of distance through an iiilorvemng space wfnch is not 
traversed by rays of light. The nppaiition is received 
with an a&dible gasp hy the aijdieiice, who, after the 
first shock, however, look on in perfect silence. TJie 
grim thing stalks about in postures of agony and 
supplicAtioo— turning its sightless sockets fms way 
and tliat — thofi itVeclines wearily against some dark 
object, slips and falls with a rattling sound, the ghastly 
skull rolling over and over on iSiie ground— then tlio 
bones fall asunder, and one by one tlie scattered frag- 
ments are strewn on the floqy in hopeless confusion. 
But, presto I the music bursts into a lively strain — 
tbe dry bones on the ground begin to rattle like) 
castanets— they rise on end— ribs, arms, and thigh- 
bones jostle and crowd together with a clash; in a 
HMMpent Grim Death is himself again — the grinning 
•knU has lespei; to its place— the gaigit phantom bows 
a graoefbl bow, and fiflmg its skeleton fingers to its 
JkwSi b lofl you a kiss as it disappears to the air of 
^ Fantoccini, but 

pcrfonnanc*e; it would never dp to 
so dismal a subject; so Signior Caraoni, 
kiflplis hs flinds himself cempelled to meelt tha 


pppular taste on its dwn level. Wbsn the curtain next 
rises it is for the fbats of a juggler^ j6l0ves enough* bat 
too well known to need deseription, varied at inUsnvi^ 
by songs sung by a young girl, in whose voice we 
recognise thSt of the Tyrolese maiden. The perfimn^ 
ance occupies about an hour and three qusmrs, and 
the audience, though of a class sufficiently ' humble* 
appear to conduct tliemselves witli perfect propriety. 

Our^ext visit shall be to the Bjfd of J?rey. 

Tlio Bird of Frey, from her aerie on one of the 
loftiest buildings in that line of route stretching from 
Finsbury to Faddington, looks down on town and 
suburb far and jvide, and gathers nightly a pretty 
numerous brood beneath the shelter of her .wings. 
We shall make one of 'them this evening, A warm 
day in aqjiumn has just come to its close, and the broad 
hurvest-moon is rising round and red through tlie 
dusky reek of the city, as wc drop our coin at tlie 
door, and threading u narrow passage, emerge suddenly 
into a blaze of light which at the first flash well-nigh 
banishes the power of vision. Becoming by degrees 
accustomed to the light, we find ourselves landed in 
what seems, or is intended to seem, an enchanted city 
of the des(Tt, walled in with rocks and jieaks, and shut 
out from the intrusiou of all but the spirits of mirth 
and luxurious enjoyment. A thousand globes of fire 
gleam aloft and around, and reveal interminable rows 
of pillais and cornices vuniHhing in the lumindus haze 
among tlie rocky barriers above. In the foreground 
ri>>e temples, pavilions, and walhallas, blazing with 
light, and thronged with the ministers of pleasure 
Hitting to and iro; whilo away in the gloom to the 
left, retired arbours and shadowy bowers invite the 
hermit to solitude, and the weary to repose. Cool 
fountains are playing, and the pleasant plash of water 
mingles Vith the hum of voices and the sound of 
distant music. 

We make these observations rapidly ns wo pass on 
with the crowd, who seem anxious to witness the 
performance of a new play with the captivating title 
of How to <jct a ]r»/f, our own curiosity being also on 
the qut vnM. An open door near a fountain proves 
the entr.iiice to tlie theatre ; and in a minute we are in 
the pit of as handsome and convenient a building as 
need be, wanting m^ither in ornament nor good taste. 
The curtain rises ; and before a dozen words have been 
spoken, we are aware that the new play we had been 
expecting is iiotliuig more nor less than the old Beaux 
Sitoiaifun of Faiquliur, cut down to meet, first the 
modern ini}>roied lone of morality and decency, and 
secondly, the capabilities of a company of actors 
>vho aic bound to pet ilirough tlio businoss in quick 
tune. If it is gratifying to observe tliat both the 
open and implied indelicacy of the play are carefully 
expung(>d, i^ is less so to bo made equally sensil^le 
that the refined humour, the sparkling and brilliant 
wdf, have nearly all vanished, and that of the Uttlo 
that is left, those appointed to give it utterance oro 
jnnocent of all consciousness. With the remembrance 
of the old days and tbe old cast of ^^haraoters stealing 
over us, we find it difficult to sit out tbe performance, 
which goes but tamely off. 

The play is followed by a concert in the open air, 
fl'om A' stage elevated in tlie manner of VauxhaU ; and 
^ ^his display *jb remarkable for some extraordinary Sears 
Ue /orce on the part of the singers, whose execution is 
sometliing tremendous. While it is going on* bAVe 
an opportunity of looking about us, sy^ become aware 
of some of the odd discrepaqpies in taate peculiar 
Cockney management.^ Vast expense has hem lavi^l^ 
in architecture atffi sculpture, Vo give tb#^ elyrium a 
classical air-a-Cozmthian columns, surmouatsd With 
handsoma carved pediments, shew bravejy In the ifi-’ 
tense light— and the exquisite itetuoi of the aUi fihreehs 
impart an artis|ic efibot. Bat the mcmey 


OHAMBEEffS JUJURKAt. 


«U tbitt must be move^ed somehow ; so, by the tide of 
the Apollo Belvideee ttiblimely watching the jflight of 
hie arroWy there sliandi a stack of rifles, and a fellow in 
ebirt-sleeVee bawling : * Eifles, gentlemen ; a penny a 
shot— a penny a shot and in juxtaposition with the fair 
Aphrodite just risen fl’om the w'ave, uses a figure with 
two protruding stomachs, one for each fist, upon which 
you are invit^ to.discharge your blows as ^lard as 
you like : * Oniy a ienn^ a pun<‘h, gentlemen — only a 
penny a punch the interior of the figure being a tfiass 
*o( machinery, contrived to register the force of your 
fist in pounds avoirdupois upon an index wliich stands 
for the figure’s face. Again, while the primn donna on 
the stage is wailing in miserable rrynors, ‘ What shall 
assuage my pain?' she is answered by the ]iie-boy 
below bellowing — * Banbury cakes, twopence ; buns, a 
penny, gentlemen.’ Fortunately these stri^ige mix- 
tures never strike the Londoner as discordant : ho can 
admire with equal mind a Medieeau Venus and a 
punch in the stomach of tlie weight of 250 pounds : 
and has no objection, while you are administering 
to his sfiathetic predilections, to your taking any 
precaution you choose to insure a fair profit upon 
the speculation. 

‘Click, click’ — that is tho rattlo of billiard-balls; 
and now we are in the prcbcnce of Herr Twister, the 
billiard professor, who knows and teaches all the 
InystqricB of chalking, and walking, nnd screwing — 
with thb front twist, the back twust, the over twist,* the 
under twist, Ibe top twist, tho hotlorn twist, and the 
aide twist — who wull make a hazard from rod or wdiitc 
into any pocket on the table, or any man’s pocket in 
the room — who makes more cannons in a night than 
were fired at Sebastopol during tlie whole siege, and 
who will do ever} thing or anything that is imposwhle 
to be done on the hoard of green clotli ; mi<l w'lll ‘ bet 
yon a shilling he does it, sir, and post the stake's first.* 
Ilerr Twister oiiens his laboratory from twelve to 
twelve, and enlightens the lovers of Inlliards on the 
intricacies of the science nightly— for a consideration. 

But now tho concert is finished, and they are clear- 
ing the space below tho orchestra for a dance. Corks 
are drawing, bottles are gurgling, glasses are tmnkling 
and tinkling, and waiters are running all wh>s at 
once. The gentlemen are siiqung gallantry while the 
ladies are sipping courage, aud in the meanwliilc an 
arena is jrreparing wliere both are to be tlisplayed. The 
music strikes up, and daneing commences witli a quad- 
rille, in wliicli as many join ns feel disposed. By aud 
by, the awkward squad is shufllod a ode, nnd the set 
is danced wdth tolciablo precibioii. Then follows the 
polka of the day, after which there is a demand for tlm 
waltz, which gives rise to a little rather tmeontinentai 
whirling, ending in sonietliing very like an upset and a 
aquabble, which, however, happily comes to nothing, 
aa by this time. the performance in tne theatre ib 
about lb recommence with a ballet, wdiich concludes tbe 
entertainments of the night, and nil are eager to see it 
iliat is, w'ho are not more agreoahly employed ; for 
'we imte that now^tho cracks from the rifle-gallery arc 
ahorp and frequent— that prodigious punches are dealt 
Upon the stomachs of the registering automaton by 
youths grown valiant under the influence of ale nnd 
grog, and that not a fewr select parties have retired to 
consummate their libations apart in the ^lady Ibcesses 
of the rock. We must forbear remark on the conedud-* 
|ng ballet, us candour compels us 1o confess that we 
are aiuong the number of those who want tho skill to 
diittingttish between a good performance of this kind 
find an execrably bad o»e. All we know is, that thih* 
is tbe usual amount c|f dancing*aud dumb show, which, 
as tbe audlbnoe admiw it, we suppose tlwy may under* 
•tend, though we do not. By the ume this afikir is 
It is nearly twelve o’clock, and the com- 
phfikNirliloh has begun to disperse some time before, 


lus negui 

ttowWfibiifistapIdly. 


We must confess to leaving the spot quite as muchr 
puzzled as pleased, and w^th a feeling of being over- 
done, and getting too much for our money. OfiieBird of 
Prey, we cannot help thinking, has oi^ appetite too 
omnivorous ; and by catering a little more dollcately, 
and with a littls his prodigality, might attain its 
object better, and with less trouble. • But, after all, the 
guardians of the roy.*il bird know th|^ir business best : 
if it is indispensable that the nightly bill of faro be a 
yard long in small print, w’hy they must have somO* 
tiling to put in it, nnd are bound to look to the quantity 
rather than the quality of their attractions. 

* 

It has been raining all day, and is raining still, when 
tho prosecution of our discoveries hriiflgs us at eight in 
the evening to a Ijoiisc of amusement on tho Surrey 
bide of the water, and not far from the foot of onoiu^^ 
the bridges. We an* informed at the pay-table that 
the charge for ndnnssibn to the spectacle is eitfier a 
penny, twopence, or threepence, according to the place 
w e choo‘je to occupy. Armed witji a box-ti(‘ket, price 
twot>cncc, we walk on to the waiting-rooms, t<r await* 
tho close of the first pcrfdrniance, which wilUnui be 
over for half an hour. Tho waiting-rooms projlcr arO 
tw8, one for tlie boNos and one for tho pit; but there* 
is no lack of other chambers, all occupied by loungers, 
and one of them in cliarge of a man who sells nuts by 
rifle-shot, proportioning tho amount of a customer’s 
jieniiyworth to tho baid customer's skill in shooting at 
the buH’s-ej e. Some Imntlreds of xiersons are in attend- 
ance, and the crack of tho rifle is incessant. Wo are 
not long of making tw’o diseoveries — the. one is, that w»o 
are for the time# being housed in the filtliiest tenement 
we ever entered ; nnd the other is that, liad ns it is, it is 
good enough, jinlcing by their language, for tho average 
of its iniiintes. 'I'lio house, which iius borne but mi 
equivocal reputation for more than a quarter of a 
centu^j^ past, scorns during all that time to have been 
falling into ruin, or, what is ns had, to have been 
undergoing no oml of metamorphoses for various 
purpobcs at the hands of its lessees. At the present 
date, mobt of its internal walls are thin wainscotted 
partitions of papered pine-wood ; its floors arc rotted, 
and its roof lets in the rnin, which drips at lids 
moment even to the basement floor. These wainscotted 
p.irtition.s are grimy to the level of your eye with 
ixtrcmest tilth, the contiihutions of the multitude who 
nightly ml) shimlders with tliem. This multitude is 
iii.nle up of 1 ) 0 } B, lads, and young men of the class of 
mud-l!l^k^, po*#* J.Mcka, lighti mien’s and eonl-wlnppers’ 
apprentice s from the river, of workm i n. the knackers* 
}{iTd^ the bhnigliter-honsos, and /lio gflSTaiul boiling 
grounds pf Bermondsey — of pot-boys, stahle-lwys, 
cohtermoriLura’ hoys, and the raff and rabble of Uio 
stieets, witl^a sprinkling of pickpockets, area speaks, 
binabliers and craeksincn — together with specimens of 
the other sex of a eorrcs]>onding character, and remark- 
able for notliing better than their desperate dowdincss 
of costume. The bceiie altogether^ is as dkitrossing as 
it is charnetoristic. Tho rooms* and passages are 
reeking with thi* sqioke and^fumes of tobacco, for in j 
most of tho mouths is stuck a short pipe. In the 
midst of the hubbub, individuals of both sexes are seen 
stretched on benches, orsnirled up in n comer, profoundly 
asleep. Here a boy of ten, who has just lighted his 
pipe at the gas-lamp, is thrusting tbo blazing paper 
through tho grating into the floor below. So pre- 
caution is taken against fire in a building which, once 
ignited, would be a mass of flarao in ten minutes. 
Everything is -Vft to chance and thegguardianship of 
tho mob. In the midst of this vilo atmosphere there 
are yet mothers who have brought their cluldren to be 
amused, though* every word they heor.ig J lesson in 
vice, and all they see tends to fomililriso*tnwKvith 
its aspect. 

But now tbe expected exit commences in a rather 





And ve have to itand Astde ea the 
WWna dcdJe past ua* l^iis exit is not tlirough the 
deer of entrance, and conaequently there ia no collialon 
of partiea. TJmae wito have had their fill,;withdraw by 
one door, without interfering witli those abo\it to enter. 
The retirinjf ]!hirty aecm to numter aeroe four hundred, 
and (lid|r not mul'h in description from those about to 
occupy tiieir piapea. Tlie majority of the moles come 
out sraokinf; their ahqrt pipus ; some iiavc idiildreii as 
young as four or five years of age on thoir slioiilders, 
and here and there a wife hanprs on tlio arm of her 
husband* Having uitnesst^d the departure of the 
VKhole, we mount a*fligh't of ricket# stairs, inch thick 
in dried mud, to tlie boxes. Here \^e gt;t the fir'.t view 
of tile theatre, Mliicli is not badly designed, but is in a 
yoful state of dilapidation. The pit is full to (TO\(<ling 
•ms our arrival; and, hiiiokiiig like the crater of a 
volcano with at least a hundred pipes, and sending nii 
a torrent of yells and hlasplfLunios, suggests tor the 
njornent a horrid idea of another pit which shall be 
nameless. The bores are in reality the gallery, and 
> the sdats are foul and greasy benclics of rough wood, 
with Stie exception of the central portion, winch are 
stuffed find fencdtl off, and only to lie uccu])icd, ai| an 
* inscription informs us, upon payment of a penny extra. 
The roof, which never had tlie benefit of lath and 

e asier, reveals the tiles through the diist^ rafters, and 
ts in the rain most bountifully, so that we have to 
shift our position again and again ere we find a dry 
seat. The so-called boxes are hut aparselj’ occupied ; 
but there is a dense crowd in the regions below, and 
thoir uproar augments inomenlariI>, until, w’cnriod 
with their clamours, there is a lull for a few* minutes, 
when w*o are aware that the fiddles arc getting into 
tune, and there is a prospect of business coiiimeneing. 

Of the business done w^e shall not enter into a 
categorical account. Enough to say, that wdth much 
that is harmlessly amusing, there is mingled zunch of 
a donioralising tendemy ; and that from the lips of 
an unmitigated blackguard, we have to listen to wurd<i 
whiclf no man would w rite, and wliieh, so far as wo 
are aware, no English press ever did print, c\en in 
a dictionary column, and wdiich it were flattery to 
describe as grossly indecent. Wliil di<<gnsted witli 
this, we are surprised at the same time with the 
amount of real talent displayed by sonic of the btalF. 
There arc songs by a fiMuale singer given in a stylo 
that would do credit to sonic of the minor theatres ; 
there is a pas uu! by a danseuse wlto miglit figure in 
i>rury Lane; and lliero are athletior teat s rivalling 
those at \ but with all this are mixed other 

ingrediontstimt imipart an intense flavour of J»laek- 
guardism to the whole ciUertainmont. 7'lic/fU't would 
appear to be, that as the bulk of the iiudieneo are 
the low'estof tlie low, and the roughebt ^f the rough, 
so tlie subjects chosen for their recreation must be 
Spiced fiery hot for the delectation of palates not 
excitable by average stimulants. Looking, to the 
staple of thmiygem^nta for a course of home months, 
we find them to consist, of negro melodies and banjo 
solos — of Lancashire hops, performed in clogs — of 
Herculean feats of strength — and of flash songs sung 
in character; in addition to such matters as arc 
mentioned above. It is to tlvjse flash songs we take 
violent objection. By name, they are often the 
same as wo see in music-sellers' windows and on our 
own drawing-room tobies; but they are garbled and 
Interpolated bore in a mamior to defy description. 
Th<^are sung, or ratbev roared, with n vehemence that 
i# Stunning^ ts|t arcoippanied with spween passages of 
*b® toQflgli^ageous character. At tlie end of every 
WS ft | |ip^ d^en ta]fLea up the chorus with a zest 
Apeaks volumes; they sing, they 
yell, tJiey scream, they get on thoir kJgs, 
bmdvtavlny dirty ^nds and ragged liats, bellow again 
Diiithoir vohiios oraok. 'VS^hen the song is ended,^ and 


tlie singer wltbdraprs, tliey epoore him Mth a peal ttifrt 
seems enough to bring the rotting roof on fibbir htoda^ 
with frantic shouts, shrieks, and catcedls— end drag liim 
back again (hat they may gloat once ftifiro over the 
dfdeetable morsel. The porformanco concludes tomight 
with what is called an * Illustration,’ in which a map 
who has been mortally wounded by a shot in the 
breast., performs unheard-of^ feats of strength whilo 
staggering in the death-pnng, aiift falft dead on bis 
facb in the muLt of a oirelc of friends apparently 
asBemhled for the purpose of seeing him do it. ' • ' 

AVhilc waiting in the anteroom as the crow'd swarms 
out, something in the face of a poor fellow who stands 
ne.ir induces u^i to put the question: ‘What brings 
you to such a place as this ? ’ 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘I’m* not here often; but what is a 
ft How tOfdo on such a drizzlin’ night? I’ve got no* 
money to spend in the public-house; here I get shelter 
.and iiniuseinent for tw o or three hours for a penny-— 
il*s preferable to w'alking the streets in the wet and 
mud.’ • 

‘ Tlie company, then, is not exactly what you 
approve.’ 

‘ Vf»u may say that. Tf I was to tell the conversation 
I’ve heard here, you’tl never believe it — it bc^ggars 
imagination— it’s horrible. 1 work on tlie river, and 
I hear bad language enough there, but nothing at all 
compared willi this place. Tis the worst schooka bo^ 
oarf eoino to, and yet ’tis full of boys.* 

* Is it open e\cry night ? * 

‘Every week-night. There’s throo performances on 
Monday s and Saturdays, ami two every other night. 

It is .a foreigner that has the place now, and tliey 
say lie’h making a first-rate thing of it.* 

‘ Is it insured, do you know ? * , 

‘I shopld think nut; I shouldn’t like to insure it: t 
every brat of a boy smokes his short pipe, and you see 
how they fling the fire about. There ’ll be a run for it 
one of those nights, I ’in tliinking.’ 

Here our Irknd, who has been w’aiting for a com- 
panion, strolls off; and we, hailing a passing cab, make 
the best of our way home. 

We owe the reader some compensation for being 
dragged through the dirt of the above dingj' domicile 
of the muses and (dis)grac(*.s, and shall endeavour to 
repay him hy introducing him to a more agreeable 
spot. Lot us tiw ay now to ‘ The Earn,’ the glory of 
]Merry Islington in tlu* estimation of all merry souls. 
The Earn has been a celebrity as long as we can 
remember, nnd lias been celebrated for so many things 
that we should despair of doing full justice to its 
charaetcr in any chronicle of a moderate length. It 
has rceolleetions political, theological, and literary, as 
well as recreative; and the names of O'CoimeU, qf 
Hazlitt, of Otiarles Lamb, of reverends in gowns gn4 
bishops in lawm, will have to figure in its histof^r whett 
that comes to be wTittcn. In the meanwhile, wo will 
take the liberty of looking at it under sonie^pf tlie 
aspects it assumes as the arena of tl^o onjoymentQ and 
ainuBcmonts of the mob. 

Enter on a fine summer’s day— the way through tb® 
tavern stands open to all, without fee or question^ 
I’assing through tlie house, the gardens and grou^z)ii 
are binoro vou, inviting your steps to wander where 
'you will. You soon come to a clear lakelet, enoirclcd 
with rocks and foliage, where, ip shadow pf a grot| 
a nude figure of Eve at the fountain surveys 
the water, in which are reflected the forms ot iniaiatitre 
castles hnd fortresses perchad on tlie crag* abovik 
Proceeding onwards, you plunsm into a labyrinth pI 
(bowers and shady, groves, witn ponv^niett segts^at 
every turn, i!nd Banks flushing with the bioqto^ 

I exquisite *flowcrs on every ride, drapeftd Stathea ojit 
pedestals rise everywhere amonff tlio foliage f $m m 
*dim recesses, which the j§oroestsim 



dia^ retire, if you like, and enjoy in solitude tlie 
iiinbrage, and Ratify it at your plcasuro with 
*a draui^ht of tintaire cooled a long age in Die deep 
delved earth, Wught fromtlv; cellars of. the host by 
the ob8CM3[Uious valter,^hom you may summon with 
a bell. Or, leaving these cool shadciP, you may stroll 
down beneath the blossoming hawthorns, or out on 
the green meadow, ^herv perchance you enooantor a 
grdup of cricketers earning an appetite for dinner, by 
the labonrs of bat, ball, and wicket. Further on, you 
*nmy get down from the sublime of classic associations 
and poetical reverie to the bathos of skittle* playing 
*-*froni ‘descend ye nine’ to ‘descend ye ninepins.* 
Turn then Jo the left, and cross the green-sward till 
you come to an al-fresoo saloon, wliero five hundred 
people may danct* as well as five— or, for the matter of 
that, a thousand if the day or the night he f.Vie. But 
hark ! what sounds are those ? There is the twang of 
trumpets, the thunder of the biireest of bass-drums, 
and the squeal of clarionets ad iibUuin. We ^now at 
once wHat is coming. lOnter into the gardens fi^e 
hundred -only five hundred tliis time — brawny fellows 
from the banks of the Thames; shipwrights all of tlieni, 
and rt stalw'art tribe they are— the veritable iiocniusoiis 
that build the w'ooden w'alls of Old England. Why 
aro they come all the way from Poplar, Liinehouse, 
{iotherhithe, Wapping, and that district, seven miles 
off, OP pear it, up to the Barn at Merry Islington? 
Wiiy, because to-day is their nnnual festival, lliey 
want a liot dinner and a good immistakalde laugh, 
and they know they” can get them nowhere else. On 
they come, and in lliey pour, drums beating, (colours 
flying- and lo! in fi>e minutes the gardens lia\e 
swallowed up the whole five hundred; and they arc 
walking and lounging, and chatting and skittling, here 
and there, and the grounds are ready for ii\c^ hundred 
more, or twdceflve hundred, with tables, and seats, and 
bowers to spare lor as many alter that. For the faet 
is, the Barn can do the tiling, and U nut put out of its 
Vt'ay by a trifle like fui rushing Am* hundred people 
with a hot dinner. If )ou dioose to stay till the 
dinner-bell rings, you sliall see the thing done with a 
coolness that will be a ‘caution/ You sliall SiC roast 
and boiled, sirloin and round, fillet, shoulder, and leg, 
haunch, quarter, and saddle, goose, turke}”, and duek«, 
and ducks, turkey, and goose over and over again, 
witli capon, pullet, and cliicken at their lieels— all : 
rising from the kitchen at the w^ird of eomniaud, and i 
walking in to the * council of five hundred,* without so i 
much as a moment’s hitch or slo])page in the ceremony. ' 
Then the tarts and pastry shall follow’, ‘thick as : 
autumnal leaves that strew' the brooks of Yulloiiibrosa,* < 
and plum-puddings, round and comely, and plentiful < 
as cannon-shot in a battery, shall niipear and disappear : 
in a way to astonish you, if you arc to be astonished 
at all. ^And pray don’t think that the Barn is at all 
nervous touching the five hundred shipwrights ; if that 
notion gets into your head, just look across the way — 
there. 4n the other wing of the house, is ihe liarn’s 
^’!8-k^ri8, a sort younger brother, or Barn numbed 
two, where three hundred of the shipwrights* wives 
and* Others feminine, who have come to look after their 
kmiS) are just taking a comfortable snack in the liot- 
dltnner way at the same time. Fooh I* we think nothing 
of that sort of thing here! After dinners you may be i, 
sure, the cellar shall pay for it, and the game will be 
Ir^pt up with speech and toast and song till the stars 
to pale in the sky ; for there is a good propor- 
tion Of the guests, if we are not mistaken, vfjio liavc 
itado up their minds lhat they ‘ won’t go home ttll 
jOotttidg— till daylight doth appear— till daylight doth 
F wfth no end of da capos, | * « 

I HUt now, change the scene. Enter the Barn on the 
; gMWiS of Jt*girand military fbte, and what dd you see? 


imd ipsignla are glittering around ; fiags ate 
banner streaming aloft ; the standards or 


France and England embrace abote the Crescent ; aud ' 
while trumpets bray, and cymbals clasK martial 
melodics come pealing* from clarion and horn, there 
defiles past yon a blsndof tW'o hundred Crimean heroes 
—the genuine thing, mind yon, no impersonations, but 
the very boys th:«: did it— the fine fell(AvS that stood 
knee- deep in the trenches through ihb long cold nights 
— who shivered and famished in rags through thdt 
dreary winter— and who, Spite of, all obstacles, smoked 
the Bussian bear in liis den. Here they arc, the iden^ 
tjcal JK tors^ in that glorious tragedy ! Do you call that 
a siudit worth sixpence? or .do you desire anything 
else? Then find jonrself a partner, and lead her out 
in the dance, and add one more to the four or five 
hundred couples who are tripping it on the green-sward 
to the music of the band. Or away to some snug 
al(‘ove, and pi^ep through the leafy screen upon the g^ 
and animated scene, and enjoy the spectacle of otliers* 
enjoyment. That’s worth the sixpence at anyrale— 
without taking into account the grand disiilay of 
works, with its cascades of fiaiig* and sliowera of 
rockets, which you will have at the close, into the * 
bargain. . ^ • 

■Vyo don’t atlvise you to enter the Barn on a, Sunday 
night- -you will act as you choose. If you do, you will * 
linve to exchange } our sixpence for a ticket at the door, 
which ticket w ill stand in lieu of that amount in any ex- 
penditure you may choose to make. Tlie Barn gardens, 
on tlie Sunday niglits of summer, are the Eondoner’s 
Champs Elysees, only much more crowded and ornate. 
E\ery stately statue in the shady w’alks and avenues 
1.0W' holds a light in its liiuid ; every arbour and alcove Js 
filled with gaiiy'-dressed iicojile, partaking of refresh- 
ments m friend!} circles or family groups. All arniy of 
waiters are running hither and thither— hells are ring- 
ing, glasses tinkling, money chinking, and thousands of 
voices in mingled go^isip and laughter keep up a parley 
that iiv\er intermits for an instant. '^I'he spectacle 
is striking and brilliant, 'rhe flashing lights reflected 
from the foliage afford coiitr.ists ol colour which defy 
the ait of the painter— the very flowers in theib beds 
are liglitod up by ji'ts of flame rising out of the mould 
111 wiiidi they giow’; and the vi\id tints of roses, 
geraniums, and jiansies, seen with a background of 
dense shadow cast by the artificial light, assunio a 
strange aspect, and suggest, ifleas of novelty and 
mystery m wliicli it is not unpleasant to indulge. On 
the whole, tin* illuminated riiglit-aspcct of the gardens 
is the nearest approach to tlie enchanted bowers of the 
eastern romaruiit which the Londoner can get, and wo 
need not w oiider that he enjoys it ^md ^jtturiis to it 
often.* We have remarked that the Suimay-evoning 
company at the Barn is of a description easily recog- 
nised, and varying but little. • It is not the Mob, but^ 

111 fact, composed principally of the rospcctalfle middle- 
classes, and in about an equal proportion of males and 
females. Tliere must be a xound number of tlicm with 
whom the Sunday -night symposium, in this place, is a 
habit of their lives ; for if w'e come Jn wintef, when the 
gardens are desolate and bare, we find tiiem assembled 
by hundreds in the e^loon, where each separate party 
or family group has its separate table ; but where ail 
have the pleasure of the general association, and of 
appearing to the best Advantage they can in a wdd- 
dressed aud well-ordered assembly. 

Were we disposed to bo prolix about the Bam, we 
might pursue the description to the end of the theet— * 
for < the Barn figures in every way: for a political 
niocting, it is imrivalled, as it can shelter thousands 
beneath its rooT^and soinetlmcf roofstin Us meadow 
with canvas to accommodate thousands more. For a 
grand ball, it is equally fitted, apd for the same reason. 
As a bazaar, it presents atiraoUoha whinhno^ier 
place possesses; and tor lecturing objects, is cvef^tning 
that could be desired. We liavo seen the Bam applied 
to all these purposes^ and a great many more; and xn | 

• _ j 
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I «tlt it« cMi{MicitUi it ftcti with tho air of an eatablUh* 
nitlnt of ttnbwndod resources and genuine democratic 
prineiples^which combination of qualities may serve 
, to account fdr the popularity it enjoys. * 

— ' — ; 

THJi ACCIilMATION SOCIETY. 
That our lively neighbours the I'rcnch have a ‘ restless 
ouriosity/ has often b^n remarked ; * they arc always 
trying to find out Bometlting new/ said travellers two 
hundred years ago ; and the same may be said now. 
Tins disposition loa<b» at Umos to goAd results : among 
which the operations of the SotUte^ d Acclimation 
appear to bo especially noticeable. This Society, 
having their head-quarters iu l*aris, seek to introduce 
acclimatise in lYance, and in different parts of 
the French Kmpin*, any such animal or vegetable 
i productious 'or living aTiimals as are likely to be 
useful; and an account of their pToeoedings is pub- 
*liahed •in their periodical Uulktuu Wo have from 
timdt^timo made incidoiitjil inontiou of the Society’s 
^doings, and ns tlio Inst number of th(>ir puhlicaVon 
Qontains a few particulars worthy of attention, iie 
present here a short summary. . 

First, we have a report by JVl. Bernis, chief veteri- 
nary officer of the army in Africa, on the production 
and improvement of horses in Alccria. lie dcsciihes | 
the qudities necessary in tlio male to insure sjieed, 
strength, and ciuhirnnce, and points out the desirability ^ 
of choosing none but sucli ns are perfect m form, 
because, as he shows, it is much better to improve the 
Arabian race withiu it^elf, than to have recourse to 
dangerous experiments in crossing tho breed. —Then it 
appears that the kind b(>9i suited to tho chniate'aud 
forage of Algiers are those of Bazar in tin* Gironde, 
known in France as Bazadais cattle ; and tlio Minister 
of WaS* is called on to take the necessary step? lor 
transferring a few, by way of experirneut, from one si le 
of the Mediterranean to the other. Tho value of the 
BaxadaU is said to ho demonstrated liy the fact, that I 
numbers have been bought for improving Ihe Kngtish I 
breeds. I 

Next conics a report from M. Tfardy, director of th<' 
central govemraent-nurscry in Algiers, concerning his 
experimonts on tlij importation, cultufc, and aechui- 
ation of exoise^rees j'ielding caoutchouc, gutta-pcicha, 
vegetable wax and tallow, eamplior and quiii(fohia. 
The results hitherto obtained are not satistJictory. and 
Whetlier they will improve in future, repiains to ho 
seen. Tho sweet sorgho— whicli,* ns our readers will 
remembor, is a plant recently introduced from ('hiua— 
is likely to succeed, and repay tlie labour hoat<4wed on 
it; and M.*IIaj*dy believes himself to be tlu* first to 
have 'noticed that when the iilant is quite ripe, there 
is secreted on the stems a wlutd resinous piwder — 
a species of wax, from which candles can lie made. 
One hectare of sorgho will, as is slated, yield more 
than 100 kilogrammes of the powder. 

We have not yet done with Algiers. Tho castor- 
i oil plant grows naturally in that country, and it is 
sSmwn that, while a hectare of olive-trees yields (500 
kilpgrammes of*oil, and a hectare of J^lni- trees 900, 
a hectare of ihh castof-oU plant will yield 1800 kilo- 
glmmoB. JHie difference is so great, that if castor-oil 
' mmldbfuwyi in indns\rial purposes as tho other two 
(U!^ mIRportalit advantage would be gained to the 
oblqliy, Bouis, an ingenious chemist, believos that 
the question. He proved, some mouUur 


agb, that by distilling eastor^oil upon noneeutmted 
potash, the sebacic acid and capryllc alcohol m 
extracted as separate products, which msf be* turned 
to good account. Tlic^ sebacic acid, ha^ng a high 
melting-point, may be employed instead clt Steade 
acid in the manufacture of candles ; and if it be mixed 
with stearic acid, tho hardpess Atid quality of tho 
canflles are greatly improved, and/ in appearance they 
resemble porcelain. It is possible to use caprylic, 
alcohol in all the purposes to which ordinary alcohbl 
IS put, particularly in illumination and in the com- 
position of varnishes. From it, moreover, certain 
compound ctlicrs may be derived, of rcmarkkblo odour, 
similar lo those winch 'are at present largely used in 
comuicrctf. 

From Africa to Asia — and we find Monsoigneur do 
Vorollei?, vicar-apostolic of MaiitchouriH, thanking tho 
Society for liaving elected him an honorary member, 
and coniniiini(*atiiig further particulars respeciting the 
oak, or mountam silk-worm, winch are the more inter- 
cbtiug that the Italian worm seinm to be threatened 
with destnietiou. Itis revenmee s.iyb, that in the 
imgenial t Innate of Northern Asia tho worms are often 
hatehed bcioie the leaves of the oak apiicar; and that 
to prevent thc*ir dying of hunger, it is the practice 
cut oil tht‘ hraiK'hes, and place them in water, ^Iforeby 
tho*hiidi> aie ilivvloped into a timely supply' of food. 
When the worms nppioa(‘h their chrysalis period, they 
jie exposed lo the attacks of numerous enemies — ants 
I and hixds, (logs even, and snakes and foxes prey 
upon them greedily. 'J’o facilitate their feeding, the 
branch from which they have eaten the leaves is 
plucked off, and laid on the untouclicd branches, so 
that tlic /vorins themsehes may' effect their removal. 
Tlieir silk is dehoribed as less brilliant, coarser, and 
more* rustic, but aUo stronger than tho silk of the 
mulberry- w^onn. Tin spring-silk is whiter than that 
taken lu aiituiiin. Cocoons and eggs wore sent to 
France by' the aid of the French eonsul in China, but 
unfortunntely iiinler conditions wbieU have proved 
' to the buccess of the expenmpnt. 

I J'he iu‘\t Item is one in which European cultivators 
will take interest. JM. Sacc stronvfly recommends the* 
(iilture ol the bulbous-roofed chervil LluvrophyUum 
I Itnibosfwi, an iiKligi'nous and Inannual idantwhieli grows 
I ill meadows, in damp forebts, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of brooks. In Bav«irin, it is largely 
(iiltnated, wlicio it is regarded ns uii excellent veget- 
able. it requiies a light, open soil, as highly manured 
ns pobsihU, but with old manure; under which con- 
ditions jt produces tubercles tlie size of a hen’s egg, 
and of an avi rage weight of twenty grammes ; and ths^ 
calculation is, that one hectare will yield about eleven 
tons. This is consiilcred a good crop, Seeing tljjit it is 
raised from damp and otherwise unproductive londs. 
The hivd is bow n broadcast, and not too close, in August 
or Svqiteinber: it springs up in March, and from Juno 
tb August the stalk grows to a lengjlh of two mitres, 
and developb pretty and numerous umbels of white 
fiow^ers, winch give it a resemblanoe to the wild caiTOtL 
Some of tho tubercles are. ready to be dug by tho end 
of Juuy ; but it is only in September they acquire the 
^lellcious Ihivour of vanilla, which distinguishes them, 
and they are then deservedly considered a delicacy W 
for any table. They are to be dng up or forked nMl 
only as tlicy arc wanted, for they keep much better ftl 
llU‘ groupd than in a collar, and do not fear the hardM 
frosts. Early iu the spring, thdlw which have lemsiinecl ' 
in the soil shoot out Iheir large dark-gr^n velvety 
leaves. Tlie tjiberciles are very nutritious ; they QOn*^ 
tain 21 per cent, of starch, perfectly similar to that of 
the cereals ; and it may be extracted as easily as/'tlm 
f&cula of potatoes, and by tlie same prncees. * » 

Wo may juslf add, that the (Mmophylkm sefiMei, 
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attioiher speokai known ai prodocinsr 

naeftil Sn aoupa and aalttda, and so content ourselvei 
tipiv the preset with this notico of tbe procoedinga of 
tUe Aoolimation Society. ^ 

— 

*rEE GBEBN DRAGON OR SYDENHAM. 

I» was in the year ^17G0 J received the Inat tench of 
the artist* and vas declared worthy .of being exalted 
to the top of a pole to point out to pansers-by the 
brtginal old well of the Sydenham waters; those 
waters of which Evelyn in his diary tlnis writes: — 
‘September 2, 1G76. — caiiio back by a certain medi- 
cinal spa waters, at a plm^e called Sydenham Wells in 
Lewisham pariah, much frequented in summer.* Yes, 
there I hung — the green dragon of Sydenlianj— no mere 
painted picture or shadowy represcMitation, hAt a real, 
substantial, wooden dragon, ‘ iiat’ral as life,* as everj - 
body said, though I do not know that anybody had ever 
met with my relations, or that any green dragon had 
ever befiJrc occupied my high position. 

The prido of ancestry seems a natural, I had almost 
said a pious pride; and I would fain believe that 
1 was not the tirst dragon which had adorned the 
post; but all 1 now know with certainty of my pre- 
decessors is, that we came in w'ith tlic extinct animals, 
yd this indeed ought to satisfy any one. Ilcautiful 
1 was*v I hung aloft, now turning jauntily on my 
swivel and now looking down witli benevolent eye 
upon the drinkers at the well. The furze of the 
common on which I stood was a dull, dead green, 
compared with the brilliant hue of my scales ; the 
shepherd-boys looked at me wdili wondering admira- 
tion, the very sheep stopped their hleutmg, and the 
dogs their barking, us they passed me; hut 1 will not 
speak my own praises, for I had my fauUsv-indeed, 
we all have our faults, and what a conifiirt this is to 
poor dragons like me! Yes, 1 had my faults, and 
among them was that of playing with the wind; and 
if I was not so steady as 1 ought to have been, it was 
her doing; but somehow I could not holt) it, for on 
that common she was so pure and so fresh, aU scented 
with sweet gorso and broom, and lull ot pleasant 
harmonies and sounds. SShe had so much on her wings, 
that, I daresay, it was a relief to dj> burden Ibrseif 
to me; and as for myself, 1 should have been lonely 
there but for her: she whispere<l all sorts of tilings 
to me then, and oven now visits iiie m my ivtr(>at, 
and tells me how matters go at the old Sydenham 
weU. It is an ill wind that hlow^s iioboilx’^ good, and 
ray fickle playmate in adversity has become my faith- 
ful friend in prosperity, coming in, as she does, through 
a chink in the wall to tell mo of tlie ehaugea of 4hc 
place. She says that the Crystal Palace stands (»ii 
Book Hills, that the Wells lload is a broad highway, 
that Vig Hill is altered to Peak Hill, and that the 
Hollow Coombs and Glennie’s Corner are names almost 
forgotten. 1 like to lie here in tiiis old box— my coflin, 
I raighgrathcr say — and recall the former days, the days 
that sfro past, whe^ the beautiful common, now coverei/ 
with gas*lighted houses, was thick with hornbeam, 
furze, and black-thorn, and four or fivo cottages were 
dotted about like specks upon tlie green carpet. Their 
owners still live ; and though timo has changed them 
almost as much as it has changed me, k know they 
OOO remember uU this, and remember, too, how jeal-' 

a y 1 guarded the wells, and how great was my 
goation when one or two dared to pretend to 
chalybeate springs, and drew away the compiyiy from 
oAr dear, old, original well. Neitlier the White Horse 
ran any other usarpigg signs laoceedcd to any great 
intent $ we%r6re always supported|as vfp had a right 
H fbr my master had the written opinion of the 
m ^eter, who in IGdO pronofinced the 
Greali Dragon WeU, to be the veritable spa, and a 
‘ WMti every ill to which humanity is heir/ 


You may see the document to this day, for we had it 
glazed, framed, and hung up; and if anything be the 
matter with yon, you will find your disorder in that 
wondrous catalogue of comifiaints. t 

The waters had ajgreat reputation--they were a 
strong tonic-^ani? I have seen them bring back the 
bloom of health to many a fading cheek. Ih was. a 
pretty sight to watch, day after du 3 \ the same bright 
faces clustering round oub who avas as a lily among 
roses, and to observe their hopeful looks as she drank 
the waters * before the dew had left the grass, or the 
first blush of tlio sun had faded fropi the sky. Many, . 
it is true, eamc hero who were sick of nothing but an 
idle life. Age came to drink itself yopng, dissipation 
to drown weariness, and imagination to be cured of 
never-ending diseases; but even these returned re- 
freshed by the early walk, the country breeze, and tffo 
matins of the birds, 'i'^e birds —ah ! that reminds me 
that in these old days a bird-fair was hchl near us, 
though I care ntit nimdi to revert to it. It gave me 
pain to see the pretty songsters eiigcd, and I scorned 
the low idle company thus, bronglit to our we?l8. I 
was glnd, therefore, when the bird-fair was prohlJI>ited, 
and , no worse elfi'cts left than the cruel habit of 
spreading nets and snares for the poor ehori-sters of * 
the common. Yet perhaps, after all, it was natural 
that those wlio lived in close (Towded streuts should 
covet the niiisic which came to ns from bush and 
brake, for the Sydonliam eoneovts of those times lasted 
both night and day: the lark onl}-' began when the 
iiightingnlo left oil’; and though we had not our Costas, 
Gnsis, IhdiiH's, and Mariots in the blue orchestra of 
the Oystal Pahfee, we liiid our thrushes, linnets, and 
blaek-hirds, who warliKd honeath green canopies liung 
with pearls of dew. AYlicn the wind brings mo reports 
of the doings qf Sydenham as it is now, I like to Uq 
still ,tind remind myself of what it was fifty years 
ago. »VVe had our concerts, and wx* had our royal 
visits too ; and as surely as the Sydenliam fountain# 
were honoured by the presence of Tier most gracious 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, so surely were the Syddnham 
wells honoured by the x^resence of His most gracious 
Majesty, George III. I remember it well. Little 
notice had been given of the royal intention ; but long 
bi'fore the first flock of sheep w^as led by, and our 
neighbour had trotted past on her pony for the milk 
from Pig. I [ill, my mistn^ss had filled bucket and basin 
with the spa water, and left her cottage unoccupied 
and shut up for llis Maje8ty*s service. No curious 
eye was permWted to look in ; and the wind so far 
reverenced tho royal wdsli that not/ a hrgj^Jh of their 
proceadings from within reached mo or the bid gossips 
find prying urchins who peeped through the bushes to 
admire the noble soldiers that surrounded the cottage. 
Mauj^ a one Ahero was who envied mo iny post on that 
day, for I was jirixileged to see him who was so* 
sacredly kept from vulgar gaze; and as his kingly 
form bgut to cross our little threshold, it seomed to 
me that his cheek vorc a freshe;: cojourj his lip a 
lileusantcr smile, and Ids eye 9 > brighter light than are 
worn by common niejs. What a chattering there was 
in the evening when Iho cottage resumed its old 
habits 1 —what marvellous tales were told of things 
that had never hoppciu d ! And oven the next morn- 
ing, the tongues of old and young wont faster Ulan 
their feet, as they passed on their way to Book Hills 
to gather up the boughs and sticks which tho wind, in 
its boisterous mirth, had broken down, from tho fine 
old trees there. V 

No little env^ was created Ijy the Jfoyal visit, and 
when, some days afterwards, a messenger arrived with 
a purse as a present from the k^pg, my master reoeited 
it with a fervent ‘ M^y King George eome agi^Pi^Jimt 
at tho same time kept tlra matte? hlose^%'Wuch 
from fear of tho neighbours’ fo^gues as from dread of 
tho highwaymen who haunM tho commoa and it# 
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IMlIghtoirhood. irTtiftti I Uiis, gome idea 

t^ijiif be formed of the tcitors of tliole toegno«» Ibr the 
liipkwa^en about thit time were, aa my matter aaid, 
Moot ^owdaorotti/ Carriajget were* stopped in broad 
daylight; our own acquire wae^ robbed of hia watch 
before seven in the evening, and tiever afterwards 
travelled without h rohbing-watch, made up expressly 
ibr the occasion^ and it was necessary to appoint a 
patrpi, armed with a bluiulelbiiss, to meet the roach 
daily at the bottom* of our hill. The wind brought me 
all these particulars, and told me how she had in 
vain 'shaken the chains .of the two men who hung 
on Hounslow TIcatli ; but that noflnng daunted the 
lUighwaymon, wjio would carry on their depredations 
breath the very gibbet itself. 

I was sorry to hoar so much of the wickedness of 
[f*hfttikind ; but, to tell the truth, we of the wells had 
not inueh cause for boasting. ^ qiiesticm whether any 
but myself ever heard the sound of the pan**!! bills, 
for wc were throe miles from the ehurch ; and yet 1 
ibar the clock w'as Khe outw'srd sign most missed by 
* us, ^though even for this, we found a fcubstitiite in 
NevMl^, the shepherdess, who brouglit her flock so 
, regularly to the comnum from her hovel at llie loper 
Tillage, that the sight of her rope-girdled coat, red 
petticoat, anii high -(downed bea\<r, were signals as 
much to be depended on as the (dock, hell, or whistle 
of the railway-train. I'oor Neville! sin- was the last 
of the shepherdesses. There was nothing Arc.idi in 
about hot ; indeed, if report were true, licr character 
was as far from straight as the iron crook she canied. 
She had what the neighbours called *an awkw'ard trick* 
of substituting their live lambs for her dead ont^s; 
and It WAS will for her that her large flock could 
toll no tales, and tliat T was not a Solomon just nbi^ut 
lambing- time. Poor Noillc! she dual in 1811, in 
liCwisham workhouse— a b'ld end for the relic of the 
golden age! Kvery jjlace luis its peculiar charrfidcrs, 
and wo had ours ; for, in addition to the l.ist of 
the shepherdesses, wc had the last of the hermits, for 
Matthews, the Dulwich hermit, passed our door daily. 
tJnliko the shepherdess, he w'ns quiet and inoffensive; 
ocoasiomdly working in llie gardens around, talking 
more to himself th.m to others, hut cvci predicting 
the future greatness of Sydenham, ami the woudciful 
building which was to nnse near his c.no. Trul;, he 
needed some vision of palace, fomitani, and hiiglitness, 
to make his head lie easy in his ic«ting-place, for 
this was a mere hole, hollowed out by luiiiself in the 
earth, admitting hyii only on hands nmf knees ; boast- 
ing no othMMi^riuture than a kettle hung on sticks, 
and no liars or bolts,* save the few rough hushes v Iiich 
guarded its entrance. Many who came toflhe wells 
went a few slops further to see the liennit’s iwe; 
knd for soeeral years he shared with us li'ic cuiiohity 
and regard of the wonder-loving public. 

I lived on in peace for many years, watching these 
strange beings and the drinkers at the well ; hu/ T now 
began to be weak, and the wind turned me round just 
ns she liked. In sliort, my constitution beg.sn to shew 
signs of breaking up, when a runt our of w ar reached 
us, and revived my sinking frame. Our tastes have 
always been watlike, from the days of Si (icorge and 
upwards. Imagine, then, with‘what joy 1 lieard of tlie 
reviews and sham-fights which were to be held on 
^r common! Many still live who remember those 
the old men cannot tell you the exact date, 
‘^t were in the nineties;' and they 
wUi i^late how soldiers took the pla^ of sheep, and 
ImTr bullets whiazed rwhere nightinj^les liad sung, 
j I ww Dulwich Wood in possession of the French, 
poarkm them retre-it before the brave English 
Common. I noted the valour of 
BIbee, and the shots of the City Bifles, the 
« of the Prince of Wales, and the noble 
I if tha i^yal dukes, au this l saw • and wd^en 


the Wtnihl itiftk* ct Torlf. Meteh m it 
I^eycd tow tli* Mrti on S>««k HUI, «ny whole toime 
teemMed end rlWeted with delight, few of tlie gif 
crowd who pan oif old home on thei^^ray to the 
Crystal Palace think of all tine; but there even 
among those, some who may remember how* oftOh, as 
boys, tliey fought over again the sham-fight upon that 
very spot; for long after thgt d«* the common was 
tho^ Aldersliott of our children, tAd thhre was not ir 
furze-bush or a hawthorn-tree that httrl not been taken 
by the French, only to be retaken by the English, d 
myself, alas! was but too often the mark of the 
wimld-he riflemen, and long Buffered from tho attacks 
of tlie jineiiile artillery corps. Ilow great arc the 
changes of half a century I Little did any but tii» 
hermit then think that in the April of 1855 the French 
allKiiK'D ahould be embodied by the presence of a 
N.i]>oli‘on on that very spot, or that the Coldstream 
(luards, the Duke of Cambridge, and the Crimean 
heroes, shonlcl eelehrate the festival of Peace whero the 
Oxford PIui 8, the Duke of York, and the bold dragoons 
had fought their mimic fight. *» 

Hut I can sny no more : tlie changes and chances of 
fifty ycais are full of sadness to men and to dragons. 

I could go on to tell of tii<» murder of the hermit in 
J80:J, the enclosure of the common, and the last 
drinker at tlic wells some twenty y^ars since; but alL 
this^miikes the worm at my heart gnaw sharpc|P.» No, 
rather would 1 lie still and listen to the whiB|>er8 of 
the wind, and, in the fast fulfilling predictions of old 
M.atthcws, hid tlie morn of youth rise to new light. 
When I hear how green lawns, gentle slopes, noble 
terrace^, and gay hlossom^i, have risen in the place of 
the w^ood and of the common, I would fain hclievo that 
the spints of the gentle flower-loving Kvelyii and thp 
gardcncr-hcnmt still linger on the spot, and touch it 
wuth a magic finger. "When I am told of fountains 
which now soar upwards, as if impatient to touch the 
heavens, and now fall in showers of sparkling gems— 
now clothed in da//Iing brightness like ‘'omc fair 
bridal train, and now adorned by tho sun with inantIcS 
of rainbow lines -then I w^oiilil fain believe that these, 
loo, are the spirils of the wells— these, those pleasani 
Sydenliam waters so ‘much frequented in summer.* 
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Like the wooing do'C‘, 

Bicatliiiig an air of tenderness aiound ; 

Anon tljcii changing suddenh, as though 

Some store of joy at length had found a voice ; 

And fast and eager gave it utterance so, 

Kie tlnj full lioait JiAd finished to rejoice — 

Thine secineth not one voice, but many, flowin4^ 

Like welling streams escaping from their thrall, 

Stopp(‘d hut by floating lilies near them growing, * 
And ninkiiig luaiiy a noisy water-fall — ^ 

A liviilet of voices, sweetly blendiif!^ 

In choral hannoiiy ; then quickly after 

Dbanging, beyond all human comprehending, 

Now to a vcH of grief, and now of laughter. 

A^feuddtgi as the sun in April time, 

It hursts in gladness forth, fresh, thrilling, loud; 

Partaking, like the yearis most fitfhl prime, 

Of joy and gloom— the rainbow and the cloud, 'f 

Tha( voice in listening sileucO all hath bound, ' 
So wild and thrilling is its^wltchjing tone; 

A wondrous melodyA.at streanuof sound 
That fioj^teth^n and on, stuT over, evut^uiu 
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Til 12 DTIAMA UNDKU I)IFFI(‘II LTIKS. 
TiiorCfH rupees are us plentiful as bliiclA berries in tb(‘ 
Kttst Imiiu Corapuny’s (loininion.s, to puL tliem with 
UTiy comfort, you must litbcr be accredited b}*^ the 
magnates in Leadenball Street, or belong to an old- 
established morcantilo liouse in Bomb.iy, ^Madras, or 
Calcutta. Snug fortunes an* occaHion.ilIy in.ido by 
indigo planters, lawyers, and a few other lucky indi- 
viduals; but as a general rule, money-making is a 
monoptiy exclusively enjoyed b}^ tlie privileged elavJes 
xnentionod above ; and the mere fortune-seeking adven- 
turer, without capital or connections in the country, 
would do well to avoid it as he would a mud elephiiiit 
or a wounded tiger. 

To tlic bri'thron of the sock and buskin, India can 
never prove a Dorado - tbo expense of the journey, the 
heat of the climate, and, lastly, tlie eoinparatholy small 
mmiber of Kuropeans in eaeli station, acting as an 
effeetujd damper to any entcrprisiiv' aittstk^ aiiMous 
to strut their liour upon an Anglo-Indian st.ige. 
Perhaps when railways are more g.merally introduced 
in the country, and luggage- 'i ans havo Fuperscijed 
bulloek-haekeriea, greater facilities vs ill be afforded to 
the roving 'rhespian for the display of his art ; but even 
with the advantages of expeditions travelling, and the 
consequent saving of time in his transit fioiii one 
station to another, caiitomneiits large enough to atford 
him the object of his ambition, a * tiowded hoiiv,’ are 
Mike angels’ visits, few and far l)eivn*eii,* and the poor 
player, at the end of his tour through the provmecs, 
would in all probability find himself poorer than when 
bo startl'd. 

There have been instances, limvevcr, wliere legitimate 
professors of tlie dramatie art have beeniboUl cnougli 
to try tiicir fortune in tins discouraging country, and, 
tnuroover, bavo earned a si’anty subtistence l»> the 
exercise of tbeir vocation. A few years ago, a kind of 
tliciiltical Ida Pfiyfler, who announced herself in iinf 
largest type, and with a profusion of notes of ailmira- 
tioii, as ‘ Miss Clara Klton of the Theatre Uoyal Covent 
Oarden,* made a solitary expeditiqp through India, 
where, with .the assistance of sonic good-aatured 
auiatcurs, she starred it in legitimate (Irania to the * 
vi^dermcnt of such of the iiopulation as had never 
see^ a live actress before. And a Frenclt comedian, 
with a wife who combined millinery and ballet-jlancin^, 
ifltched bis tent in a IflA-ge hill-station in the nortn- 
nwst; where ho occashmally trea\od the valetudinarians 
congregated there for the benefit qf tlusr liealtb, and 
tim Indies escaped from the damaging efibeta of a hot 
eeaaoii in the plains, to a ndRdescript sort of enter- 
talwent, comprising vaudeville, singing, and dancing* 


— the pirouettes and short ])ettieoats of the litCfb 
Frenchwoman in the latter part of the performance, 
considerably 'oifHhing the natives who witnessed 
tbo exhibitiiy ' 'httr nuutcli-girls being enveloped fti 
clouds of flinx Vapery, in the graceful management 
of which their' \ cliielly eoifsists. <* • 

A^n attempt \ ’ also made to estaWish a permanent 
theatre at C\dc\, but tlie good people inliabiting ' 
ibat City of Pa1n\ are so busy making their fortunes, 
and ill such a liii j to get home to spend them, that 
they have no time to be amused; and llic little Sans 
Souci, after a gallant struggle, failed for want of sup- 
port, was shut nj) for some years, and now fiourishes, 

I believe, ns a sort of Oiientul Mayiiooth. 

In this dearth of professional talent, the English 
public in India is entirely dependent for dramatic 
entertainment upon the efforts of the amateur; and 
priiate tbeatiic.ils, though usually jiooh-poohed, and 
voted ^slow at home, are at a high premium in a 
country 'where any attempt to dispel the ennui, and 
v.iiv the monotony inseparable from a residence there, 
is hailed ns a boon by the whole eommunity.* T’he 
clever actor is a most poimlar character, especially if 
he be in the comic lino ; he gets the credit of all the 
good tilings be says on the stage, and is a ‘stunner,* 
‘an .inj using person,* or ‘a funny man,’ according as 
the opinion is delivered by a* rollicking subaltern, a 
p\ npous old bigwig, or a fri.sky young lady. This 
rcjuitation is not without its inconveiiieiieo, however. 
Irreverent you'iia sLap him on the biu'k, and treat 
Inm with the greatest fumilLarit^ ; ^Jj^rcas tlioy 
flpprojeh tlie ('’lamle ^lelnotle of'tho company with 
fear and trembling; and wlien, to fill up a cast, the 
comie man good - naturedly nllemiiU something 
seiious or sefitimeiital, the iiudiciice, only iJ^cuatonicd 
lo SIC him in Dvjt anti Tbi, or lJomhaf>tcs Furioso^ 
provokiiigly siijstake his pathos for drollery, and will 
insist upon laughing wheu lie is ^doiiy( lAs best to 
make tliem cry ! ^ 

Every station of tnny size or standing in India 
posse.ises its regular Adelphi or Lyceum, built hf 
subscription ; Imt in those lately established, such os 
Uumballah, for iustanee, the abode of the drama is 
'generally an empty barrack. A stage is erected at 
one end, and Die remainder of the building divided 
into compartments. Each stx'ctator finds his own 
seat, ('hairs, tmketed with their owners* names, are 
sent to the drcsftcirelc; and tha occupSnts of pit and 
gallery sit on forms contributed from the various 
barrack-rooms. A carpet is laidfdowu for tfio qtiality, 
and the floor is progressively raised from the>Qtrohs»lrs> 
so tiiat tlie gods can see over the heads of pit and boxes. 

Wooden chandeliers, covered with flowers- and 
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with candles, hftng by wiegcted ropes fttm every alloiranee for his agitation, and the abauidity of 
the cobwebby .beams that support the lofty roof— his positiod, that *Enry*s' educatioui must have been 
elegant festoons of party*co 1 oured calico talce away sadly neglected. » 

jfirom the bf^^noss of tho* white-washed* walls, and a Another opnimon sin gainst Lindley bfUrray is that 
crimson purdah, or screen, hanging before each door, of reckless punctuation. As aii instance on one 
gives quite a'full-dress appearam'e t» tlie bouse* The occasion, in a qutarrel scene, a nublo baron was struck 
proBcepiuni is (K bright sahnon colour, ornamented in tlie face by another noble baron. The receiver of 
with imitation itfago-boxes, aftd surmounted by a choice the inault ought lohavo indignantly exclaimed: ‘What! 
specimen of animal uahiting, in the shape of the royal — a b/owl* and, drawing liis swgrd, h&ve invited his 
arms — more remarkable, perhaps, as a display of adverbary to ‘come on j’ instead of which, the injured 
loyalty than zoological research, and jiistiOiiiig a doubt noblerniin, heedless of emphasis, excluiineds * WhaU a 
in the spectator's mind as to ‘which is the lion.* The blow!' as if admiring the muscular strength of the 
drop is a master- |heee. in winch tfie artist, despising opponent thaf had administered it. 
the tamo cla 88 i(‘iil himlscnpe, or arclvtcctural bit of The stjle of jveeos performed depends a good deal 
still life conmijn in an Eiiglisli theatre, has depicted a upon the company: Officers deliglit in riauclie’s dramas, 
brilliant scene from a ballet, copied from the y//us//o^rt/ with splendid Cliarles TI. sort of dresses, all velvet, 
Miondon Nph'h^ or a spinti'd representation of the action huffhooti, gold-laco, and feathers ; or elegant drawing- 
of Cliillianuallah, in which tlie stereotyped officer of room comedy, with the usual adjuncts of white kid 
battle-scenes, with liis hair B\:reaniiog in the wind, is and patent leather — it being a favourite delusion of 
fitting witli much ease and grace on the imariable the gentleinan-ninateur that he can act Sir Charles 
white charger, prqncing in an iinpoasiblo iiosition on ('oldstream aa w^ell as Mr C. Ittatlicws himself; totally 
an inaccessible bit of ground, cheering on Ins men forgetting that a gentleman in private life is a very 
wrilhhis sword in one hand and hia eoek(*d-iiat in the diflerent character from a gentleman on tho stage. 
O^er, the remainder of the picture being a hetcro- Soldiers, on the other hand, incline to diabolical or 
geiieous mass of dead Sikhs, smoke, and ba3 oiiets r sanguinary melodrama— tliey cannot have too many 
Tho scenery generally, in IikIm, is of an original terriftccombatborenougUof blue fire. autical pieces, 
aiul striking character, Ixdng (liatinguibhed by a hold lull of hoarding, hornpipes, ‘w^alkaig the plank,’ and 
deflaiice of all rules ot jicrspectivo, which never fails to ‘sucking the monke>,' arc also very popular ; hut theflf 
have its due etiet‘t upon tlie bewildered spectator, and grftilest delight is a ghost! An} tiling supernatural or 
the artists arc usually either amateur dabblers m oils horrible, such as a lieadlcss figure in a white sheet, or a 
and water-colours, or privates w'ho, having eominenml spectral Corsieaniirot I k r pointing to his wounded breast, 
life as plumbers and glaziers, got ^i(•k of paint and i creates a Juroic. All ranks, however, unite in liking 
putty, and exchanged the brush lor tin? musket. Should what an Adel phi playbill calls a screamer; and broad 
fiypereritieism, as is sometinies the (‘ase, uncharitably farce, as it is the easiest, is always the most successful, 
mistake their clouds for feather-beds, or detect a Tho insane individual who attempts to nian^o a 
faucilul resoiiiblauce in their trees to ciildaiges, the comiitinjf of gentlemen- amateurs must be no ordinary 
Indian Beverley s console llienipelves with then Ikyl ion, niorlal. Jlc must give every one a good part and 
that the works of genius liave always been liwble to a handsome dress, and must read one at rehearsal, 
misconstruction, and that canvas e.m he bought ver> and hupef intend the manufacture of the other. He 
cheap in the bazaar. must make up his mind lo be cut by half Ids acquaint- 

Gifti not having bcim hiid down y(‘t in this unen- ance for not doing so. Jle must bo a judicious 
lightened land, mid being one of the things not (‘oinbiLaliou of the bi rc and smivifer m raodOf 

exported from England ill hcniK'tieally scaled canister-, and must coax, bully, wiieedle, or snub, according to 
the foot-lights are coni[Kiscd of do ole cot(on-w a ks | cin umstaiiccs. lie must, on occasion, be his own scene- 
standing in tuinhiers half full of water, on the loj* of| painler, pioperly- man, jn'onipter, and call-hoy. lie 
which floats a quantity^jof cocoa-nut oil, and the stage , niu'-t hcvit lo.ivc the tlieatre, except wlicn, regardless 
is darkened, when necessary, by means of a board* of enyp de *<;/«//, he is rushing about the station in 
working on hinges. jmrsuit of some backsliding or rehearsal-shirking 

Tho duty of putting tln« up is usuallv confided to amateur, llemustsuperiiiteiulevcrythingandcvcry- 
the Big Drum, who sits 111 the (). J’. emiol the orchestra, boil} in a temperature ranging from a hundred in the 
and raiseij^wifh bis hand, having been previously sh.ide lo boiling heat in the sun — iti fact, he must be, 
ins true tecwit reluvrsal as to the jiropir tmieffor so as Mrs M.ilaprop sn^s, ‘ like Cerberus, three gcntienien 
doing-— the aforesaid iJniin invariably nii^aking the at once and must partake of the united qualities of 
cue, and daikening in tlie wrong place, tlurcby pro- a lion, a himb, and a salamafiilor. 
ducing e^^cts of the mo^st startling nndivonlradictory The fiist sicp towards getting up a performance is 
character; or lie is so eiigrosseiVhy the acting, that he invarialily a* tiffin; for as in England no business can 
forgets it altogether, till reminded of ins error by the be transacted without a dinner, so in Imlia tiffiin is tlie 
energetic pantomime of the pi'oinjiter round t\;e corner meal at and alter wliich all allkirs of importance are 
of the prdscepiun^lt — a performance immensely redished discussed. On these festive occasions, so muclu noise is 
b}' the audience, and rejjanled with shouts of applause, ‘made, and such a quantity of bottle^ beer inibibed, that 
Every Eurojiean regiment has j,ls regularly organised nothing is deeiilcd ; every one has a favourite play, and 
company; but in large stations the (oipi drainaliqtie wants to tak(* tlie principal part; and the only thing 
Includes every one who has, or fancies he has, any carried unanimously is, that the invidious task of 
histrionic talent, from the geufral lo lluMlruminer-boy ; . sclectmg one, and distributing the other, shall be loft 
and tho result is often a very creilitabic performance,! to tliAmhoppy individual, a few of whose multifarious 
dieplajing an amount of good acting that would not duties have been detailed above, 
disgrace a I^ondou tlieatre. The great difficulty in India consists in procuiwg 

There are some very clever amateurs among the ladies for our dramas; and iu tho absence of profee- 
^diers; but a serious drawback to JJ^jeir performance ^oiial aid, we are obliged to have recourse to the 
is their syslenlitie ill*treatment of dfc letter II. We practice, common iu Sliakspewe’s time, of making bpys 
naturally feel disgusted with Richard III. when we take women’s parts. ‘Eor this ^purpose, the judicious 
hear Uiatconscicnco-I^rjcken monarch bellowing loudly manager soisjes upon all lately imported MetSi befote 
*’ if a despairing lover, regardless tlieir voices get gAtf or their rnoustacbes incipient, aud 
dflMr white ducks, drops down on his knees,eand forth wi tit puts them luto petticoats; and pretty lady- 
ftanticly implores his ‘ Ix^autiful Ilemmar ’ to fly with like little men, with small waists, and falsetto 

*falthfhl Bury,* we cannon help thinking, making*] arc ruthlessly deprived of their whiskers, aud pilldea^ 
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and bustled into model* of symmetry and clearance. 
All sorts of ingenious devices arc resorted to» to round 
off tho rectangular figures of lanky ensigns and bony 
young cornStS) who, with the gssistanco of.crinoline and 
otiior artful contrivances, are converted ' into stately 
queens,* fat landladies, sentimental b'^insters, or pert 
chamber-maids, according to demand. Very lifelike 
and natural curls arc imuiafacturcd out of tow, gibbon, 
and Berlin wool; Wo or three B^eins of worafed, 
plaited, make capital back-hair,* and a not covers a 
’ multitude of sins. The ladies of the station are laid 
under contribution for old drefases, bonnets, and shawls, 
wliich, thougli rather bhahhy, and unable to boar the 
light of day, look perfectly si>l<‘ndid at night; and if 
new and gorgeous dresses be required, gla/ed calico 
is a very good imitation of satin, figured chintz of 
brocaded silk, and cheap cotton-velvet look> like the 
best Genoa by candle-light. Native tailors do the 
necessary millinery and dress-making, under the 
superintendence of a soldier’s wife, who acts us 
lady’s-iSaid to tho company. 

The diflaoulties of t'ostume having boon got over, 
the be-wigged and be-flouncid young Vcnuscb arc put 
through a course of feminine truinine, and drilled in 
all the little airs and graces ea«>cnli.il to an elegant 
female deportment. Thej arc taught to take short, 
^incingsteps, courtesy witliout bobbing, salute afTection- 
ately*ly looking over ciioli otbor’s shoulders, ni.inage 
their dross grac'cfull}' when sitting down, fan them selves 
prettily, run with ])ro[)riety, faint becomingly, scream 
naturally, and, above nil, hold their lace-edginl 
pocket-handkerchiefs by tho centre, and tiof at the 
corner, as these awkward young ladies invanabl}' lo. 

In spite, however, of the greatest can* in educating 
and * making up* our actresses, tlie consequences of 
tins Klizabcthnn custom are luduTous in tha extreme. 
Close-shaveu, blue* chins^ wlucU no amount of paint or 
powder will conceal— voices, which coming apparently 
from elegantly dressed fcinaU‘8, soninl intensely grulf, 
ns if their fair owners were sutrering from 8e\ero cold 
in their heads ; or, if pitched in a high key, oconsioiiully 
breaking down, making the contrast more hvUgh.iblc— 
strides a good deal more than the tliirty-hix inches 
allowed by Her Majesty’s regulations as tlic proper 
length of pace for ‘(piiek* time — w .lists, in hpite of Iho 
mo.si excruciating compression, equal in diameter to a 
good- sized barrel— loo liberal an exposure of b.n)dal — 
artificial prominence indulged in without judgment lo 
an absurd extent, or dispensed 'with altogether, giving 
a straight up-and-dowm appearance to the human form 
divine ridiculous to behold — or perhaps some terrible 
catastrophe, wdien the whole structure, urmrtistic.dly 
put together, comes unoinned or untied, and gives way 
‘ with a run,* leaving tho blushing debutante a eluiutie 
ruin, afraid to stir, lest a mure alarming ^cipesc slionld 
take p^ice, till tho curtain descends precipitately amid 
screams of laughter, and relieves her modest contusion ! 

These little conti e-temps constitute half tlie fuu of 
amatear theatricals; and if nothing of the sort bappencO, 
the Audience woijld consider tlii'nisclvcs defrauded oV 
part of their legitimate amusement. 

An actor becomes nervous, forgets his part, and 
after writhing about in mute agony for some time, 
with his arms and legs spasmodically agitatei^rushes 
wildly off tho stage, carrying a practieukle door w’lthl 
him, and is found moaning in the green-room, in much 
tho same state as Mr Winkle after he had been 
badgered by Serjeant Buzfuz. The stage is kept 
waiting while an amateur inspires himself with *HuU*li 
Courage;' in his haste to imbibe which, half goes tiic 
wrong way. and he is hurried onTby the manager, nearly 
choked anff gasping, and, heedless pf lup or prompter, 
plunges into a dialogue throe scones off. Tl;e ‘drop* is 
not ready aJf the end of a piece, and the dramatis personat 
stand In a semicircle bowing and scraping like so man^ 
Chinese mandarins, and booking savagely up at the 


curtain, as if would bring it down, till the audience 
aro tired of applauding, when a general bolt takes 
place, and it eventually descends on an empty stage. 
Doors spoksii of as locked are palpably opeu-^cha- 
racters are killed b\; pistols the jiropyrty-man has 
forgotten to l<)u<P-half of a palace ‘flat,* all gilt end 
ginperbread, meets half a cotlage one, decorated with a 
kitchen dresser- tree ‘wings* appear in drawing-rooms 
—streets arc paved with' gay cidoured carpets, and a 
hundred other tlieatrical enormitii's eoinmitted that 
would send Mr ('’liarlcs Kean into tetanic convulsions. 
Notwithstanding these drawback^, a hiss is unknown 
— the most unmiti^'ited ‘stick’ receives a fair share of 
encounigeiiK'nt— .and considering the ^temperature he 
has to pertorm in, the Indian amateur is certainly 
entitled to .injthim/ Imt a cool reception. The atmo- 
sphere of :m /L)nfhs>, theatre in the dogdaj’S is ratbef^n 
trial of one’s powers of ondur.ance, Imt an liidntn one 
during tlio ‘hot s< risen’ can be compared in poiiiUof 
temperature only to the engine-room of a steamer in the 
Hed Sea. The ainlieni'e r>n tb-‘se Jocciisions are toler- 
ably cool and comfort ibl(‘,^ as punkahs are Bvniiging * 
over their beads, and a kind ol Miqnovimg inipdiHie, 
cabl'd a tbermanladote, is ]>utling cool air .through ^ 
wet ‘kiiskiis’ — a kind of root, agreeably scented 
— into the body of the house all night ; but this 
cannot he managed behind the scene<, which, with the 
heat of the liglits, ami the necessity of keeping idl 
doors nsd windows shut lo ])revent a draft putting 
tliein out, is coinerted into a sortofhmler. Swanns 
of mosquitoes, dmtiiihed liy the moving of the scenery 
from their .icri.il abodes in the ‘flies,’ go open-iiioutbed 
at the siinmei ihg amateur, attracted perhaps by his 
glittering dicss ami make him tiie centre ol a system 
of pitiless persecution : striMms of paint and perspira- 
tion rim down the faces of stage-struck, heroes and 
hori^nes, utterly ruuimg their attempts at ‘making 
uj);’ ^ml the theatrical mailu's get through their re- 
spective parts only by the aid of repeated doaes of i(‘ed 
champagne, and other sliimihmts. A ticene like the 
following — quite a farce m itself— goes on for tho 
twenty minutes hefoie the rising of the eurtain. 

Scene— Tho st.ige ol tlie Snnderbund I’liCiitre ; time 
— 8 r. Ri., the hour named in the hill for the pt*rform- 
ance to coinmciu‘e ; thermometer, a hundred and 
something ; dressing rooms at^tlie sides opening on to 
the stage ; scene-sin fiers in red j.icket8 and forage- 
caps setting the scenes for the Sehooi jor Scandal^ under 
the flirection of a stout strgeant, m a white livery 
coat uml plusi? biw'ches, who unitv.*s the rcsponsiblo 
oflices of in’ompter and stage-serv.'int, < ir.^'stmg in the 
latlci cap.icity on account of hift cahes, which, are 
‘ pro-digii-ms,’ and a standing joke with the ‘gods* 
whmiever he makes his uppi'araniH* 

Amalciii£.#in various stages of umln'ss ari^w'anderiiig 
about, manuscript in* luiiid, muttering to themselves, 
or gesticiiJaiing tunously, and nnikiiig horrible faces 
bdore kioking glassc?. Crabtree is heiirinjj Snake his 
part ill one corner, and doHeph ?Uirhn*e is arranging 
Marui’h hack hair in .inother.,^ Kowlcy, a fat assistant- 
surgeon, is draw ing«bhick lines all over Ins jolly rcfl 
face, iiiahupelesB attempt to give it a w'rinkled appear- 
ance. Lady Teazle— in an old hiitm dress, the gift of 
the judge’s wife, and a'pluuie of ostrich feathers, cat 
out of silviT paper— is sitting on an imitation mangle 
ill tho uiiddlu of the Btuge, drinking brandy and water, 
and puffing out volumes of smoke from a long Tri- 
chiiiopoli cheroot, 'witli her feet on the back of a chair, 
displaying a |^r of elephantine anj^les, which are 
usually dccorateil with boots and spais, her ladyship 
holding an appointment in tlie governor-general's 
biMly-gnard. A wonder-strickwi native is fanning her 
with a hand-punkah, to prevent the amalgama tffln of 
thtfros(j and lily— in other words, the rouge anSpearl- 
powder, corniiosing her complexion. Sir Oliver Bnr- 
facc, an animated lath, is attempting, with pillows and 





other bulky orticleB, to give a more imposing appearance you need go dying through the scenery in that harlequm 

to Ilia spare anatomy, and visibly melting away during fashion. * 

the process. Lady Sncerwell— a baldheaded civilian, Och I my leg’s broke. 

the collector<>f Maugopore-^-is sticking on a black sheep- P. Botjier your J<‘g I Look at the hofti^you Vo made 

skin beard for Moses, an amateur intrusted with the hi that paneU Bring a needle and thread, Merryweathcr, 

part, ou accoifnt of his Jewish cast of •cnintcnauce. Trip and see if you canJt stitch it up. 

and Cayeloss, tw<fcomnu 8 aiiriiit officers, are squabbling *hcn come and try your hand on toy 

for the XiOhKOSsion of a gaudy yellow waistcoat with scigcant ; they re split to ribbons ! (looking 

blue sprigs; and Mrs.Candour-a little major, and of r«»efullf down at hisfraotiu-od limping away), 

course podgy — is bawling for someone to ‘hook ’her. (a skmny young ensign in white inuslin, who 

Native servants are Hying about in a state bordering more like a lanip-post than » young lady) Ha« any. 

on distortion ot the bJwildoring orders of thrir excited one soon my silk storkii.ffs ! Will this do, Comics? 



resound on all sides, (-orks are poppijii. everywhere, je^Ho^d, my deaJ. Ladies in Shoriduii-s timo wore like 
. Ml 1810118 roiistSiiHy orrurnnK, cvrryliody is ui every- b.Mlooi.s. Where's Sirs llrowi.'- 

I nAMtv nl4!£i'4a urov nii/i till ii£ liiirrv IkiisatUs AiiA tiiuiftt* ..... . .. . . ..... • . ... 


body else s way, and all is burry, bustle, and confusion. j/arm. Slie s dressing tbc major ! (The major is Mrs 
^Enter Captain C’nimniles, tlie manager, dressed as famloiir.f 

Sir Tcler 'IVazle, minus bis wy>, and \> itli a forage-cap *,sVr P. When she ^ Anishod him, ti‘11 her to make you a 
oq, ill the state of excitement u^tuul with managers ou ^ood deal ]>luiiiper; and biing me some Tndian ink, and 
ipghts of performance, lie is followed by a piiiiknb- ni give jou a i»air of o^t-biows. 


wallah, who has BQfue trouble in keeping up A\ith his 
ubiqifitous master. 

A'ir**Pti/cr. Nov^, tlien, look alive, \ou A'llous: the 
Ovcrtuio,*s jnst ^oing to Ixgin. StiiKo ii]i, Mr (’riwbcr 
(telegraphing from the side to the band-master in the 
orchestra). By Jove! (looking liintu;*!! a liole in the 
drop) the house is nearly full, ami the hiigadier’s come. 
Vanish! you niggers (making a dash at a gnmp of 


grinning natives that an' 


in to see this sahib’s wardrobe. 


While this operation is being performed, enfer Trip 
and Careless, very much excited. 

Trip, i 'll wear it I 

('ari‘h‘<is. No, yon wiui'l : T will. 

Trip (on one side of Sir Peter). Didn’t you say, 
CrummleH, i was to we.ir that yellow waistcoat? 

Caie. (,it the other side). No, \oii said I was. ^ 

Sir P. What dins it matter? Tiicre arc olher^^n the 


nai/fcA)— clear the road, you sons of hlaeking-hotlles 
(driving them lielter-.skelter in all directions). l*';tn away, 
Mephistopheles — i 'm parboiled (sinks into chan;. Holloa* 
who’s been smoking? (staiting up). • 

Lady Trazie (ismceallug her cheroot, and looking the 
picture of iiinocenee). It's the lamps, 1 think. 


f V/re. But it's too good for a •servant. 

If ip. No gentleman would he seen in such a thing. 
Care, (who has the (*oveted garment on). Well, I’vo 
got it, and I shall keep it. 

Trip t^>\ith dignit>). Then 1 won't act! 

Sir P. (laughing). Nonsense. I’ll lend you twice as 


Sir P, No, it isn’t— the lamps don't hum tobacco! good a one (producing a flaming red waistcoat from a box, 
(percoivmg her Trichino])oli, and coaxinglj) - Now lio pul with which Trip retires triumplij^ntly). 
it out, Bagot; jou know it's against tlie rules. Tib y ’ll Joseph Surface (with cork in hw hand). 1 say, Bagol 


stuell it in front, and then theie’ll hi* a row. 

Lady T. Aill right; onl) one move whitT -theriM tin owing 


(to Lady Teazle), give me a pair of moustaches. 

Sir P. No, no ; ?/o« muMi’t wear monstaohcH. Wliy, 


it awaj’, and hitting Josepli fiiii’faee in the e^c as he comes M«aria will he w.'i’iMng a juir next. 


on the .stage). 

Joseph Surf tee. ('ome, Tsc). 

Lady T. Bi»g pardon, old lollow ; I d’dn’t mean to hit 
you — 1 aimed at that coolie. 


Lady S. iwho is iirogresshig in her toilet, and presents 
the mmsnal appearance of a highly rouged and splendidly 
dressed lady, with a perfectly bald headi. 1 say, Crummies, 
I ndv^o yon not to go m'ar iny wUe ; she's awfully savage 


Sir Oliver Surface (who, having finished his v*ufnng, U with you tor making me tut olfm} whiskers. 


p^ting on a sofa with two natives faiming him). I say, 
Crummies, if you don’t begin soon, Uiere'Jl he nothing l#‘ft 
of me hut w'ool and feathers. Iloie, Butler, bring me 
sometliing cold in a bncki't. 

Sir What's this mini glo doing- heriS' in Lady Sneer- 
well’s dressui(|V!^<>**b ]Merry weather? It's not wanted till 
the farce. ' 


os fanning him). I say, Sir J\ ion look twice as well wit liout them. 

I, Uiere'Jl he nothing h'Vt Lady S. (hinimon ! I ’ll do anything for you in the low 

Iloie, Butler, bring me eomic line ; hut this is my la'fl ai»pearanee in petticoats. 

' Kilter Mrs Brown, t’.ie ‘ lady’s-maid,’ an antiquated 

iug hei’i^ in Lady Sneer- o],j female, with an intlniuod countenance. She is 
er? It's not wanted till evidently' in that stage of semi-intoxication, popularly 
^ , known as ‘half-seas over,’ caused by licr iiaving 


ASeryeant^r^Tryu'eft^flfr. J coiihln’t get a toilu^-table, -ir, skilfully intercepted several consignments of liquid 
and 1 ’m going to make the m.iiiglc do with .i sheet and a intended for tlic refreshment of tlie amateurs. She 


lookmg-gla^iir „ , , . ® i stands sw-ajvng to and fro in the doorway of tlie 

t 11*^1 * ^ very well. Just gorni front, wnl you, and Ladies’ dressing -room, and articulates huskily, 
pu t It cuipel stiaig it. ^ Tirnwn. Were yon .awaiitin g me, Cap’ll Cnimmlc ? 

The sergeant’s appearance before tJic curfawi is the Sir P. Y's, Mrs Brown. Look there (pointing to Maria’s 
signal for roars oli* laughter, and shouts of * calves ’ ^imp medieval figure) • that won't do. • 

from the gallery, which send him back a good deal ^frs P. I can’t do nothink with Mwiter Blackingberry, 
flustered, but smiling, as the corpulent non-com mis- Cap’ii Onmimlc. He ain’t got no ips ; at least (correcting 
sioned officer is secretly vain of liis supporters. herself), none worth mentionin’. 

Lady Sneeru'cll (entering frona dressing-room in a state , . *'**\^^* do something for him. Hips or no 

of tranHiUoii, anrt with a shavingVush in hor hand). Will •!£. *■ ^he stage with no more figure than a 

any one lace me ? 1 have to go ou in the fust .scene. ^ ♦w n i i 

JSlr S«Mlte (a powvrCnl Hibernian). T will. ^ Cap’n ^ 

Owns here, a„,l T>ii malcr you an niigaiit figure. Lay Re'>l<t'''an f'Jlor, it you like, but I won’t answer tor the 

%llthoiiKl of something. Are von ready? “TT'-r?'.. • u. r. i w i v..' .«a 

, S. (elu|,ihmg a wing). lea I TWl away 1 . *"• ’s right. Oo along, SM 

SitJi. (tajrg»,gattl»1aee). IIoy-ohT Iloy-oh 1 Aou cant grow a litth. stouter 

S. t)h, not so tiglit. Let go. I catf t teiithe. ’““1 

, Oiic-4wo- tUne -haul. (Lace gives way, and Mrs Brown retires, muttering someWmg noottt 

tqinblos throiioh asceue.) ‘when a gent ain’t 'got no ips then returns and sidles 

^ .JSff & Thank gooduosa i • up to Sir looter. • 


— - Chilli TfJtlS » T ill IIVI vf , V* — 

any one lace me ? 1 have to go ou in the fust .scene. ^ ♦w n i twi i 

JSlr S«Mlte (a powerful Hibernian). T will. ^ Cap’n ^ 

Cwme here, a„,l T>ii make you an niigaiit figure. Lay RW>lr"'an f'Jlor, it you like, but I won’t answer tor the 

%llthoiiKl of something. Are von ready? “TT'-r?'.. • u. r. i w i v..' .«a 

, S. (elu|,,hmg a wing). lea I TWl away 1 . *"• ’s right. Oo along, SM 

(tagg»,gattl»laee). IIoy-ohT Hoy-oh 1 Aou cant grow a little stouter :.y^^ 

dKorf, Oh. not so tight. Let go. I catf t teiithe. *f ’““1 O'® Hottentot iij you. 

, Oiic-4wo- tUixe -haul. (Lace gives way, and Mrs Brown retires, muttering someWmg noout 

tignblos throuoh asceue.) ‘when a gent ain’t 'got no ips then returns and sidles 

^ & Thank gooduosa i • up to Sir looter. • 

A (>'hsl^ at Sir Bonjwnip, and picking him np). Mrs Ji. Yon couldn’e U*ll that Miujk chap to bring a 
BIOwj then, stupid 1 \Vc ’i*c not playhig a xiantomimc, that bottle of beer to iny room, could you, Cap’n Oiltmtole? 



# 


OHAMBBJR^S JOURNAL. 


fiir P. Ccrtaiiiilj’ not, M|:f Drown. VouVe Iifid qi^iite 
cnoujifh alrenfl y. 

Mrs B. Lor I Cap’n Crummlc, how can you say so ? 
Vve hardly te9tod a drop. 

Sir P, Never mind; I’ll aeinl home to you when the 
pcrforinajice is over. 

Mrs B, Oh, just as you please, Cap’ii Crummlc. It's 
not for myself I wanU'd it ; the major was feeling dry, and 
says ho: *Mrs JJrowiL hKe*a jfood creature, go to* Cap’n 

Cnimmle, and ’ . • 

. Mri Camiour (from di cssiug-room). What 's that about 
tiTo fhajor ? (Mi s Li own i (‘tit os discomfited.) 

Kntcr Mrs Candour, a jovial little field-officer, lai/ier 
inclining to embonpoint^ iu a handsopin dress made out 
of window' curtains, and a pettic'oat of white calico. 

Mrs C. I say, Ci*uininles, niyhoy, what am J to do** 
My driss doesn’t fit me (turning round and ♦^lewing a 
wide gap). That tliick-head(‘d tailor measured inobrflne 
dinner. It’s no use trying - 1 'vc liad two of tlie greiiadiei 
company tngj»ing at me for the last U ii inlmitea. 

Sir can’t he* helped. Yon must only kcei) your ‘full 
front’ to the audience, and hack out wlien you make your 
exit.— S(‘e if all the characters foi the first act .ire ii'.idy, 
Merryweather. — 13y the by, where’s Driimmel? (comiting 
the actors, and missing tin* amateur th.it was to take 
Charles Surftice). Has any one seen Ihunimel ? 

Moses, He’s pl.iyiir*^ biliiaids with the <*»doiicl ; at 
Jtasl 

Vh(trli><i Smfor, (the re;^imcnlal dandy, ai»pe.iriug at 
door in uniform). 'Wlieie do yon expect to go t< , you 
lion wiidc Tlebwew ? 

Sir P. ’Poll ray word, it'*! too bad; Urui.imd it yon 
can’t be here in time, you’d lK‘Uer not act at all ; we’ie 
ju't going to ring np. 

( \ S (t.iKing (df Ins coatV Oh, ]ntcli into tlie cohincl, 
ntd into me, you old saiaGi*. T was obliged to fimsli the 
nn’diei, and let him \r.n it too, or 1 shouldn’t Jiavc got 
I ‘.ne from jmviade to-iiiowwow. 

Sir P. Well, look sharp, Dean ; the brigadier’s h< re, and 
yon Know how sa\a}'e he getM if he's kept waiting*. 

C. S, (taking off hi*! waistcoatk Hi* dmsn’i tare, 
thougli, how l(»ng lie keeps us gwillmg in Hie sun, while 
he smokes his iii(«rniiig ehewoot. Heie, Deawer, pull oil' 
my 1 loots ; I’m not cipKil to the exertion. And yon, 
Mack Ganvinede (to tlie natiie inouiitmg guard over Hu 
champagne), b gkiss of the ^eweamy .* I'm athiist. I 

Sir P. (imploringly, as Driiinmel gcnoially go<*s on 
‘primed ’as ho call.s it). Now, do he caieful, Hcau : you 
know you were half screwed in the Hirals. 

(\ S, (tossing down a tumlilciliil) Why, you olfi 
frtotallcr! I never acted Vetter in my life. Iou’h* jealous 
bt'cause T bwought don n the liousc. 

Sir Oliver (who was Mrs IMakiiirop on the o( casion). 
Yos, when you tripped oicryour own .siioid, and nearly 
sunt me flying into tlic , 

Sei'gmni Mcr. (to Sir Peter). Tliere’.s the last l*ar of 
tlie overture, sir. ^ 

Sir P, (immediately getting excited). Now, then, clour 
tlic stage. If you don’t get out of that. I’ll break your 
head (to a bewildered native, who, in his extreme anxiety 
to lie out of everybody’s, w'ay, is squatting under a tiibh' 
on tilt stage;. Look out w ith the drop. Come on, Lady* 
Snccrwcll; aud Bnake — wlien^’s Snake? 

Stiakt! (from drcs.siiig-roora). I can’t find my wig. 

< Sir P, Oh, hang your wig; come on without. 

Snake, Will you lend me yours ? • 

Sir P, No — of course not. (indignantly). ** 

Snake, T can’t go on in my own luiir. (It u bright red.) 
Sir P, Tiien we must cut out the scene. 

Lady S. No, no— I *11 go through it by myself. 

Enter an*aid*de»camp in fiiU dress. 

* Atd^de^amp. The brigadier wants to know wh(^i you*^ 
going to begin. * 

Sir P, Iiimediately. 

Xodlf r. If not sooner. > * 

Maria (wVose figure is much improved). Ask the olj 
boy, nvith my compliments, if he’ll sing a comic song 
betwfifs^ the acts, . * 


' Sir P, Now, then, jSuake, are you coming ? 

Snake (niuning on brcath/css, with his wig turned the 
wrong way). 1 've found it ; fire away. 

Str P. Take your,]»laccs. .(Ueadiiig from prompt-book) 
— ^*Lady Siiocrwcll sitting at dressing-table, Aght; Snake, 
left— drinking cliocolaO!.' Sit down and^ fkn yourpelJ^ 
Lushington ; and dunk clmcolato, can't you, Snake? 

Snake. Tliere isn't any to drink. ' 

Sh P. (stamping). Nevtn- mmd , lake up Hm cup, and 
mako-belicve. Now, Hien, .ire yc'u'all V Mind you, 
speak out, Snake. Don't hold your fan like a cricket-bat, 
Lusbini'toii.* 

I^idy Snoerwell >^i\ her attempt to be* more graceful, 
drops it. Slic sloops lo xiick it up; a subdued crasli 
is liom d. She iitarts up. ,, 

Sir ‘horiirn'd) M Ii.it's the matter? 

7.ttihj S Somclhiii!; \ given nay -- 1 don’t know whero^ 
Iiiit 1 ’m uiidimc. Min liiown ' Mrs Drown 1 (rushes 

to dre‘‘Siug-u)om, lollin\eJ b; Sir Pc ter tearing his hair, 
and shouting ‘ Altisie '*). 

Tiie li.and strikes up a jiolk.a, to which, in spite of tltfe 
Iiciit, ,Iosi‘pli Surface* and Maria (Commence dancing, 
followed iiy Mosci and JMis' (’iiiidonr. In ahopt five 
min ut('S, during wliich two messages ^iro roceiverhfrom 
tb(‘ ‘dingadier, Sir Peter returns with Lady Sneerwell 
rejiaired. 

Sir P. (savagclc). Non, then, stop tint d niciug, and 
cl(‘ar tin* htage. .lust s(*e the state you're in. You (^to 
Joseph Surface) that (Might te i'(‘ looking so calm and 
sanctimonious, ha\e got a face tlie colour of lactroot. 
Viid that light (‘ulaovrof yoms, that J took sncli pains 
witli, Maria, is tiiclvlmg all down your nose. Now, then^ 
(seizing iicJI) -jdqees — (Lady Smirwell and Snake take 
llicii .seats) JHady ? 

Jnidy S Mail .i bit — I’m }).U(*lieil. Diing me Mime 
(‘Iiaaipagm , Me iiy w(‘aHu‘i. 

Sir I’eler e-Kccutes a ;i(/s indicative of impatience. 

Snnhe (holding out hi> (ujd. And eh'* nii* a UtHe; it 
will look moie n itural. 

Sir P. That’ll do Aie xou ready? Miml tlie drop. 
M ill you elear the st.ige ? (bust bidi band stops.^ For 
goodness’ sak(*, don't crack anythimi^ else*, Lusbmgton. 
Look ou( (second bell). 

Ilalf-a-do/cn amateurs, who, as usual, have loitered 
I on tlie hliigi* till the lost moment, scamper off at the 
(Hliercnt xMiigs, like so many rabbits; and up goes the 
curtain, discovering Lady' Snoerwell fanning herself 
rathc'r aw'kw'ardly, ami Snake drinking champagne out 
of a chocolate cup. 

9 

ABOUT HAKDfilUS. 

PiionJfnLT fasliion lias never (‘xerewed ho iinrchixing, 
and witlial*8o capricious n control, as she lias over the 
hum.T.n iiair. From the earliest times of which we 
hiixe any re^ird, the xvorld appears to hiA^c agreed 
in plaeing their heails under iicr governance. It is 
impossible to divine the reasons wliich first induced 
niankinif to be dissatisfied with the provision made by 
nature for the protection and ndoriAnent of tlie head ; 
but very early in Hie history*' of tlie world, evidem^ 
exists of their having become so. Wo have seeii it 
stated by somi* learned antiquary, that the first wig 
was made for and woiy by Saul ; and any one may 
see amongst Hie curiosities in the British Museum a 
' front of curls said to have adorned an Egyptian cranium 
three Hiousand years ago. At a later period of tlio 
w'orld’s history, fashion appears to have inspired her 
votaries with a superstitious reveronoe for the natural 
hair; and, by tl^r Greeks and RomanSyJt was deemed 
sufficiently sacred to be offered up lio their « gods. 
Indeed, if we are to credit an olj Greek writer, by natno 
Lucian— whose power of ill-natttted Satire and coarse 
wit^ entitle him, not unfairly, to be called the iSsiA of 
the second century—tho Greeks were absurdly fastidious 
with respect to their ^ hair add beards. Erobably, | 


I 


1 

t 
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Sftt CHAMIbBRS'S JOURBAl.. • . 


'XiUclan’s sneers at his ronntrymeti- have as much hand conld no longet wield brush and razor, his old 
ill-nature and as little truth as many of the great patrons never allowed him to feel the bitter pangs of 
Pean ' of St Patrick's anecdotes ; but if ho is tr> be want. It was the old man’s boast that his easy razor 
credited, the ^ wise men of Athens eondescended even had operated on three generations; and it was a pleasant 
to personal rivalry in the ’ extscllence of tfioir beards; thing to hoar him talk <bf the grandfatlier you had 
and ho narrates an instance m a candidate for a never known halting submitted his gray beard to the 
profesBorsliip losing his election simply because his same kindly hand that was shaving your youthfiil chin, 
beard <fid not reacli the capillary standanl required Tlic most marked characteristics we have discovered 
by the philosophical voters. Another old writer, (Elian, in the *r)arl)ets are their extreme imodeaty and avoid- 
tells a still more wliiinsicnl anecdote of Zoihis — well* ance of notoriety. Kesembling Malvolio in neither 


known as the founder of an nnti-IIomeyic school Ui:i\ ing been born to greatness nor having achieved 
which numbers many recent German converts. He, they have, unlike him, sensitively shrunk from hanng 
it seems, was in tlu'^liabif of Blmvinijt the orown of his it thrust upon tlicm; and the barber who fell at Swift’s 
head, that no virtue slioulil bo drawn for its support feet, imploring tl]e dean not to put him into black 


from the more iAi])ort«iU liairs of Ins beaVi. 


and white, is no unfair representative of a contented, 


Nor were the JJomans more b/icknard than other iinanihitious and retiring class. Members of almost 
baabaric victors in imitating the civilisation they had ’ e\ery othjr trade are to be mot with in our loiterings 
triumphed over. Tiny soon gave in their adherence I througli tlie higliways and iiyways of hislorieallitera- 


to the goddess Fashmn, viho«had ruled the Greeks, ture, occupying prominent positions; high-souled 
Probably no nation over consumed more unguents and tailors have laid down the seissors for the sword, and 
cosmetics, or were ljj*tter patrons of the barbiTs tlmn out out for thomselvcs military and naval fame; 
rthe JUiiians. Patrician dandies devoted hours daily amiiitious cohhlert., neglecting tlie old classic rule, 
to thoi barber and the hath ; and few great hidies whic*h bids them keep to their lasts, have achieved 
considered their ‘train of slaves complete in wliich notoriety; but, with a very few exceptions, the barbers 


'the ornatrix, or hairdresser, did not figure. • 

And fashion continued to exert licr capricious sw-ay 
over the heads of mankind after tide of aiiotlier 
barbarism had swept over the old biillinnt tyrnnny^ 


of England, eschewing ambition, have remained 
contented with tlieir humble lot. 

It iM doubtful whether tliis passiveness may not have 
caused them as a body to sink somewhat in professional* 


of Home. Confining ourselves to Iut oapricta in our poak.ion. Humble as they are now, tlie time wrts when 
own land, we shall find them suflieiently numerous tlie barbers of London formed a guild, and had a voice 
for the limits of tliia article. At one time, she appears in the civic eouneiis of the metropolis. In those good 
to have caused sliort hair to be regarded as a sign of days, and in some degree until quite lately, they 
degradation, and its wearer was looked ripoii much as a comhineil chirurgical and tonsorial occupations. So 
Chinaman docked of his tail « ouI<l be regarded now- important w'cre they, that in Henry VIII.’s reign, the 
a^days in the strecls of Canton ; a little later, a cropped worshipful company of surgeons were not ashamed to 
head became a token of th(‘ godliness ami jmrity of its join them, and the two guilds were united by royal 
owner. In tlic reign of the first Charles, the court- charter, abd continued so for two hundr<»d years. But 
gallants rejoiced in their long love locks, and made* bad long before the dissolution of this partnersliip, in the year 
jokes and better songs reviling the close-cropped round 1 7 15, the hnrbers, with tludr usual modesty, gave way 
beads of their antagonists; wdien the second ('hirles to — as Pepys calls them — ‘ the doctors of physique,’ and 
was called to the throne, the hair was complctily (‘oiiiined th<‘ir chirurgical practice simply to bleeding 
shaved off, and fashion, through him, introduced the and tooth-drawing, untjl they discontinued these ; and 
periwig into England. Wince that time, tier capiiccs Mr IVtcr Cunningham tells us that llio last of the 
have been frequent and startling. Tin names and jIcs- l)«rl)er- 8 nrg>' 0 Ub who practised plilehotorny in London 
criptions of the various wdgs in vogue during the list dn'd ni i xlrcmo^indigencc early in the jirescnt century, 
two hundred years would fill a volume; an account of Prohahly^ the entire revolution in their fortunes, 
thohead-dresses worn by Vomenvould need aiiotlier ami 4‘auf.td hy the introduction of the periwig into general 
a larger one. I’reachcrs found it necessary to lend tin ir use at the Pest (►rat ion, may have had much to do with 
sacred eloquence to the warfare winch nit ai.d satiie the estrangement wdneh widened at length into a total 
waged coaselet«sly against her capricious nih*, and sue p'lratioii of the barbers from the surgeons. From 
cumbing in their turn to her all-powerful influi*n.*e, verc Iiaviiig bei*n professors of a skilful scieneo, they may be 
rebuked and^eii threatened by J’ope Ihuedict XHI. consideiiMi to have lost casto when they hoeame nmre 
Hccently, fashion seems to have wearhjtl of her manufacturers of French wigs. About this time also, 
sway, and has given way to nature; but the pow'der a huge nu ml >er of barber-surgeons entirely dropped the 
has scarcely yet been brushed out of every hva<l, and old honourable name, and adopted tlie modern one of 
uppor-lips still submit to the donjinion of the razor. periw ig-niak(‘r8. Their new profession was for a long 
ft may readily be supposed tliat all tlicse caprices of time a very lucrative one. They had to testure the 
fashioii tended to make the barbers by no means iin lovi^-loeks which, in eoiiqilianee with the Puritanic 
unimportant class ; indeed, they seem always lo have fashion, the youtli of England liad parted with ; apd it is 
been regarded •by society with a degree of conlideueo alirewdly suspected that many of the barbers preserved 
and familiarity which wab accorded to no other trade, the long curls wliicli had fallen beneath their scissors, 
Tlio barber is constantly represenfed as a meek, oblig- foresiemg that when the king came ‘into his ain,* thpy 
ing man, talkative, good-natured, and sociable, with a w'ould be called upon to restore them artidcially. 
fondness for animals alive and stuffed, and a natural Huring the liundn^d years following the Restoration, 
liking for curiosities of every sort. Ever modest and ^fanhioi^gavo the barbers and periwig-makers plenty 
retiring, ho appears to have been regarded as possess- it# do, and they increased in number and importance 
ing learning above his station. Steele, in one of his rapidly. Stow has left it on record, 'that Middle Row, 
|i3|Sasant Tatkrs, tells us of a barber wlio was, next to llolborn-^a portion of which still remains, and closely 
thf squire, the most learned man in the parish. Even resembles a piece of a bazaar in a third-raid Eastern 
III the present ^ay, in ^inny country-plKJCS, the barbtT city — wds entirely inhabited by poriwig-mokerz. lu 
is unimportant personage. We have a very familiar * the days of good Qiseen Anne/ the wig became of 
tOiioIlection of a httlo Wlute-aproned man, who, with greater importance than the rest of a gentleman’s attlrb 
tin shaving-pot, trotted round our native put together, tmd Host tliree or four times as much ; 
utornjng with unfailing regularity. For indeed, a gallant frequently carried upon hi* head the 
Ay yean did tlie little barber pursue his humble call- dowry of many a humble beauty, and the eapitkl of 
mM^ysotedi and almost loved; and when his nerveless tnany a small tradesman. Who does not rsmember Sir 
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Blchard Steele’s famous flill-bottJmed wig, for whi<^ 
he paid, or sliould have paid, fifty guineas 1 Who does 
not call to mind that still more famous ono in which 
Colley CiblwpwSs wont to play ‘the fool in fashion;’ 
which was so large that it )ia(>t() be brouj^ht u|)ou tlio 
Btago in.a sedan by two clinirmeu, ai^d tor which the 
gallant Colonel Brett, wishing to become irresistibly 
offered fabulous sums ! Who has not smiled, and yet 
felt angry at tiwift’s account of iiis state-wig, wAich he 
told unfortunate Stella was kept for granil r)ccapiona 
. at die house of still more unfortunate Vanessa ! And 
a*s Aese wore for full-dress wear, so there were others 
for almost every hour of the day. Space alone prevents 
our giving the names of scores which worc^, at one time 
or other, consi(lered*iiidi8pcnsnhlc to the wardrobe^ of 
a man of fashion. As for the afi'ection with which 
fashion inspired her votaries for these jinnatiiral 
appendages, it rivalled in folly all we have heard of the 
fondness of the Athenians for their beards, or C/harUVs 
cavaliers for their love-loeks. This lolly at length 
reached* its acme, when it was considered a delicate 
compliment to the mistress of g iium’s li<*arl to fondle 
and comb in her presence that ungainly niass of 
artificial curls which 8nr\ivea dimly in the present 
incongruoiiB attire of the Kie^lish bar. 

After the days of the Tntler and Spectator, wdgs 
became more and more plain and inexpensive, until, 
•in a Jiappy moment, fashion, weaiied witli her extra- 
Vagamt^s, allowed mankind to rest hotiafied with*the I 
bountiful provision maile by nature for tbe adornment 
and protection of the human h(‘ad. But, as if in 1 
satire upon her former votaries, she still permits the 
tribe of ‘flunkey dom ’ to retain the evidences of her old 
sway ; and the ambrosial <‘urla and snowy powder that 
once won admiration in the palaces of Kenhington and 
St James, now grace tlie menial hiaids of tlie JoamesoB. 

It is not our intention to follow the barbers into 
tlieir prt^sent low estate: w’e believe they endure it, 
as they bore prosperity, with patience and eqiiaiiiniity, 
looking forward to tbe time nlu*n lasbion shall 
again elevate them into somewhat of their former 
importance. And there have not been wanting recent 
signs of some such intention on the part of their 
patroness and our mistress. But before laying down 
the pen, wo wish to notice a few of those barbers 
whose career, subsequent to tlieir leaving their old 
trade, merits our attention. 

In the reign of Charles T,, there flourished a barber 
who gained considerable distinction, although not in 
a way wliich reflected ranch credit upon his former 
profession, lie is called, in the language of that day, 
‘goiitlenian barber’ to the Karl of Pembroke, and 
seems in that capacity to have gained the confidence 
of liis master, ('’oramg into possession of n small 
fortune, ho expended it in erecting a large liousi 
with tennis-courts and bowling-gr(*eiis attached, winch 
was long known by its nickname of ‘ Slinver’s Hall.’ 
Thither, after the Spring Cardens had been closed bv 
the lyng’s command, fiocked tbe noblo linbitu<fs of 
tha^ notorious haunt. It was not long before raoip 
dangerous pastinAiS than tennis an»l bowls were played 
there. At length it became the largest and most 
famous gambliiig^bouse in London, and many w^ere 
tho princely mansions and broad agres which changed 
their owners in Shaver's Hall. The old tcnirss-court 
in which tiie noble roaster of the quotidam barbez* 
firequcntly played exists to this day. ^ 

Winstanley, a famous compiler of anecdotes of 
literary men, and author of Liv^ of Uie Knglu,k Poets^ 
^as a barber before 1^ adopted literature as a pso- 
fession, in tho reim of Ohfirles 11. Subsequent 
biographer under considerable obligations to this 
industrious, inquisitive cx-barbcr.| fJraggs, the father 
of that sec^tary of state whoso name has some down 
to u& and will live for all ages, as the beloved friend 
of Aadison, l^gan his strange and eventful career as 


a barber. It would have been well for him, perhaps, , 
if ho had presented uo exception to the unambitious 
conigitment wliich charucterisos his brethren, for his 
career, after ho qiiitted his old profession, was not 
an edifying 'one. Tie began imblic life by becoming 
footman to the famoib, or niiher infanqous, Huchess 
of Cleveland, and having rendered Jiiuiself usefiil to 
his mibtresB, rose rapidly in sticial position. *Xt was 
for his father’s well-known sh-are in Hit Grace of 
(/Icveland’s intrigues, and for the unblushing corrup- 
tion which .so long distinguished Craggs’s public life, 
rallier thaA for his old respectable calling, tliat his 
talented bun — as fju* wits assure uv-so often blushed. 
Happily, tins son was laid beside Addison jii West- 
niiitbter Abbey Indore tlie ex-barber's^ life mid career 
termimiled miserably in tbe terrible South-sen 3^‘nr. 

A barbiT may cbiirn the honour of having helped 
mainly to intiodnce tliat liilightful, and, at the presHfiit 
time, almost indmpi imahlc lu'vernge, eoflet*, into public 
use. ’J'}it‘ second per'-on who establibhed a sliop for 
tlie sale of coflcc— m winch he wim strongly supported 
by Sir Heiirj' Blount — was iin #x-l«irber, by name 
Farr; and llu bouse he opeucillor that purpose w ^till ' 
worthil^^ know ii by tbename il then borp, of ‘ the Biiinbow 
Tir#ern in Fleet Strei L hard by Inner 'IVmple date.’, 
lie shared the fate of !lK)^l benefuetors of their kind, 
and met wdth porbeciiiion from those whose vested 
interests he injunnl ; for it appe.'irs that the i>nroeliial 
I authorities were incited to probceute Inin for ‘preparing 
and vending a sort of liquor called eoflei*, to the great 
1 nuisance and annoyance of the neighhonrhood,' Yet he 
lived to witnohs tin' triumidi of <‘oflee, and tlie establish- 
ment in Loudoi^ of three thousand houses for its sale. 

Another eoftee-hoiise keeper, originally a barber, is 
w^ell known to all who nre familiar— nnd few urenot— 
with Stet'le's pleasant Taflcts, How few of my readers 
nre there who have not strolhd under the eheerM 
Inskipan’s guidance through the Kne Fields; and 
after slopping, mn}be, at the old bun-liouse, havo 
visited Don Saltero’s cofli'e-house and museum In 
Cheyne Walk, C‘heisea. There is no chiiracter Jn tho 
London of (^ueeii Anne's lime with wdioni wc are on 
more lamiliar terms than wdth this pleasant vain 
barber, wliom the writs chose to christen ‘ Don Saltero.’ 
Ills coflce, his no less famous punch, Ins excrueiating 
violin exercises, Ins shrewish wite, liis easy familiarity, 
his anxu'ty to prove his debee.jW'roui John Tradescant, 
the noted niitiqiiar}', are familiar to most of my 
readers. His museimi, wliich he has described in sonic 
strange veiseb,j^survived linu many years, and was not 
tinally dibpcrued until late in the bi&t century, 

A better poet tlian poor Don Saltero, and a barber 
too, Vas Allan Bamsi)}'. lie Vrote beieral of liis 
poems bc^’ore he quitted the traile to winch he hod 
been apprenticed, and adoptisl the more kindred ono of 
bookselliT nfld publislicr. It is said that G.4y, when he 
visited Ldiiiburgh, spent niucli of lus time in the shop 
of liis hrother-]>oc't. TJiis is likely enough, as thoro 
must lAve been considerable sympathy between the 
authors of the (J at tic Shephad and die Hhe,plietd's 

We have only space to 4illudc to a few barbers 
who bad distinctioif thrust ujxm them by the talent 
of theip sons. ’T’otison, the. publisher— wriio seems to 
have been tlu Alurray^ of the seventeenth century in 
all but his liberality — wriio w as on easy terms with tho 
greatest men of liis time, and was addressed by dukes 
as ‘dear Jacob’ — ^who could afford to bully Dryden, 
and be familiar with Addison, was the son of a barber- 
surgeon, who practised his humble calling in Holborn* 
The late Mr Turner, the celebrated limdsoape-painter, 
was tho son of a barber, and would have followed 
Ills father’s calling, had not a benevolent artist rescued 
him from that lowly lot. As ifr was, he rertiained with 
his father in the neighbourhood of Coviiint QordqQ, until 
the Koyal Academy elected him an assocriatu. Later 
still, we distinctly remember hearing a great lawyer 


tie spake, inie secdttd only in liink tb the 
is ftn encdnragfement 
to' indastry and humble talent, that his father Mved 
and died a bwber, in a small barougb-town of Sussex. 

S 0 ?3 1 A. L T Y E A N IT I E S. • 

W« are a free people, say the wise men of our nation : 
that is incontestable. The fact is stated in public 
speeches, vociferated at elections and political squabbles 
—shrieked, roared, or thundered forth in songs. There 
is something in the British soul, we fondly say to our- 
selves and to our neighbours, that reyolts instinctively 
and at once from nil fetters, all restraints. We must 
be free, or die. tLiberty of the press, of opinion poli- 
tical and religious, of action and of speech, is to us 
aa,the very air wc breathe. Britons never, never will 
be slaves I &c. 

And yet, bluster as we willf we all cower more or 
less beneath the lash of a tyrant that rules ns— ay, 
people, liberty-loving, slavery-defying nation as 
nwe are, Bear tb hear the truth ; let us lay it to our 
heavt8"frwc are fashion^ridden. In tliis year of grace 
eighteen hundred ' and dfty-six, we arc coerced, made 
oto do that wliich we would ratlier not do, and oblij^ed 
'* not *to do all sorts of things w^e would like very much 
indeed. Why ? Because fashion, alias custom, ivhich 
18 the propriety an^ inexorable moral must of the! 
; ^ hour, says, Thou shalt, or Thou sliaJt not. 

The case, though hard, is uot, liowevcr, peculiar 
to this century, pur great-grandfatliers and grand- 
mothers walked in desperate awo under the same 
. dominion. Mistress Barbarji, in the y^ir 17 —, in her 
hoop, and with her turret of powdered hair perilously 
balanced on her anxious head, was, be vf'ry sure, to 
the full as uncomfortable as her descendant, Miss 
Julia, fluttering in flounces disposed over vast breadths 
of crinoline, and with miniature sofa-cushions s^tnfled 
under tlie bands of her soft hair. Tliere may be some 
consolation in the knowledge that our ancestors were 
no wiser than we. If we have not improved, it seems 
at least we have not retrograded. 

Nay, there may even be further cause of congratu- 
lation in the fact, that though we have not growm 
better, our master has, in some resp ots. The slavery 
is the same, but the driver has progressed, it appears, 
in civilisation, in senei^nd refinement, b’ifty years 
ago, he insisted on all the gentlemen at a dinner-jiarty 
becoming intoxicated, under the penalty of being 
laughed at, scouted, and abused. Tie ^would have it, 
that a hasty word, uttered 1)y one man to another, 
and capable of being, construed into a meaning offensive 
or slighting, was a prelude only susceptible of th% one 
conclusion— a duel. He ordained that a man must be 
ready, on such occaaions, to stand up to kill or be 
killed— with a chance of both re^sults enshing — unless 
he W'ould be deemed a coward, unless be were content 
to be disgraced for life in the eyes of his peers. 

We are & little better than that now. Nomftnneed 
be a drunkard br a hnurderer in order to maintain his 
footing in society. But^let us not be too exultant. 
It is, we emphatically repeat, custhni, the master, who 
has changed — not we, his servants. Oiir obedience is 
as implicit, our fear as reverent^ as ever. 

It is his mandate, for example, w^hich, bearing 
specially hard upon women, compels them to many a 
^0 todiouB, profitless formula of giving and receiving 
■ ^ppruing calls.* Who invented morning calls? And 
W ; ^ith the courage of a Joan of Arc, and 

h— ' ' of a Be Staiil, will arise to«. abolish them? 

I : groweth oht of them? To what end do 

they not be struck out 
of social life? ^Who can answer 
indeed, does not well kijpw 
f Jtyatom one that everjrbody w^d gladly* do 

the fear of oflendmg the dread i 



potentate before not yoir friend* or 

the person who would lain be(X)me your 1^ with 
whom you bandy the sledge-hammer cOurtosies of 
‘calls.* It is they for whom 3'Du cherish* oomparative 
indiflhrenee, with whom •you never would, could* or 
should by any prphable concatenation of circunistan0e8 
become intimate— it is with these you peroist in 
keepiilg up the traditional ceremonies of -morning 
visits. '’Why do you do it? You gomplain bitterly of 
tlie time it wastes, the difficulty with which you con- 
trive to achieve the work, tlie ‘ stupidity * of the said 
work while being done, and the dissatisfaction* of 
looking back on it afterwards. Also, you more than 
suspect your partner in the form — the calke^ so to 
speak— derives as little pleasure dt contentment from 
its performance as yourself ; but, for all that, of course 
you go oq. as before. You will go out to-morrow, on 
a visiting expedition, with a plentifully stocked card- 
case, which, by a curious paradox, you fervently hope 
w'ill be useful on the occasion. ‘ I made a round of 
calls to-day. Most fortunately I found so many* people 
out, I had only to leave a card at most of the places.* 
Have 3^011 never heard, or even yourself made, a simple 
speech like that, reader ? For it is not the people you 
wish to see w’hom 3 011 thus visit. Your friends 3'ou 
seek on a very dilferent principle — as a pleasant 
indulgence, not as a formal dut}". Dutj^ ! To whom? 
— ay, there it is — to custom. 

The same tyranny also keeps wdth us in our own 
homes. It dictates the hospitalities we shall afiTord, the 
parties w^e shall give, the manner in which they shall be 
given, and the several individuals the pleasure of wliose 
company w'e shall request, on satin note-paper, or super- 
fine cards, as the ense may l>e. The A s are to be 

invited, though the\' are not amusing, nor handsome, 
nor particularly attractive in any way ; but they asked 
you to a f^arty at their liouse, and you must return ^ 
the compliment. Custom requires it. Tiiough 3^ou 
don’t care to go to their house, nor to ace them in 
your own — and though, very likel3% they don't care 
either — you must fashion 3u)nr link of the chain of 
inevitable necessit}* — invite, because you were invited 
— accept, because they accepted. Thej*^ do likewise; 
and a pleasing stratum in society is thus formed of 
people w'bo n)utnall3»^ anno.y and are annoyed— guests 
who are profoundly indifferent to their hosts, who, 
liowevcr generous and kinvlh^ disposed, can but feel 
serene satisfaction and contentment in the departure 
of their guests. 

Thus the game of c.ross-purposes goes on ; and the 
family of Robinson soliloquise in one street to this 
effect : ‘ Tiresome party. Sure to bo stupid and dull. 
To dress and go out this w'et night to the Browns, of 
all people V 

While the Browns, in the neighbouring square, are 
musing: ‘Well, one comfort is, it wdll soon be over. 
The Robinsons can’t stay, and an evening-partfr ban*t 
][aBt for ever ! * 

It is this system— fur wrhich thank our inexorable 
tyTant— which half fills our English salons wit&*tliRt 
set of uninterested, uninteresting persons, male and 
female, wdio maybe observed at every reunion, clinging 
to sofa comers and back drawing-rooms, examimng 
albums and prints, with yawning perseverance. 1*116 
same pvOpIe, among their own people^ are lively, con- 
versable, and at ease, very likely. Bat the birds of 
the air an() the fishes of the sea never could consort 
together : let them not attempt it. 

To go further— but, alas! there is no need to go fiUT ' 
inf^ur s^rch for examples of ot^ bondage — the tyrano)^ 
coils round us in our d^ess, flavours our meaLs; inter- 
feres with our amusements. It every wh^. i 
Why do the^gentljimen of this present age continne 
to wear that eyesore of costume* the tnpderii;; h^t f - 
Stiff, black, and grim* it still frowns on^ lis Tn ^ 
defiance of all ^sto and It 
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though' ent^risbig have dared to* bring fo^ 

ward supplihitars be^o thi& But no I It feels strong, 
no doubts tlmt it will not be deposed, even for the 
most graediab ebmfortable, and suitable head-covering 
ingenuity could invent. It has the master oivits side, 
and the 'eause is safe. , 

It is the same with bonnets. The modern bonnet 
affords ;no warmth in winter, no shade in summer ; it 
is an awkwasd and unnUtural object, perched ‘on the 
top, or at the back oT a woman’s head ; it is expensive 
frail; it crushes and spoils on the slightest pro- 
vocation; it is not so becoming, so graceful, or so 
useful as either hat or liood. 

But women liave some courage. The crusade of the 
Wido-brimmed hats has been waged with mueli bravery, 
and a little success. In spite ^of the little boys’ inter- 
jections— in spite of covert sneers and ope;^ jestings, 
the number of hat-wearers is on the increase. Com- 
j mon sense has arisen, in this direction at least ; and 
even custom, the puissant, finds him no moan antag- 
onist. cA scorched skin, blinded eyes, discomfort 
unutterable, were heavy penalties to pay. A partial 
emancipation of tlio slaves has taken place ever since 
the first heroic hoisting of the hat. Tlie select band 
who originally dared and defied the choral shout of 
‘Who’s your hatter?’ assuredly deserve everlasting 
gratitude at the hands of their sisters. 

• There is no time nor space now to enter further into 
our injaries. The story of the wrongs inflicted by#the 
tyrant we discuss, is far too long to be detailed here ; 
yet, were their tongues not held silent by fear, liow 
many voices might arise, each to tell its own grievance. 
How many have lost opportunities of improvement by 
travel, for example, only because custom decrees tliat 
persons of a certain position must only travel in a 
certain niiinnor and style. So they stay at home, and 
remain grand and ignorant in Kussell Square*, because 
they can’t afford travelling en prinre^ as our foreign 
neighbours call it. In the same way, how many 
families do wo know, who, loving music, go only twice 
a year to Kxeter Hall, or the Philharraoni(!, because 
tliey never go except to the reserved seats. They 
could never think of going otherwise, though they 
might hear six concerts for tlie i)rice of one. Impos- 
sible I to go in with the general crowd — to mix with 
the throe-shilling public ! It Avould be grossly incon- 
sistent with their position — out of all rule — a flagrant 
breach of custom. And who can have a w'ord to sny 
after that ! 

Lot us bo liumbly thankful we who arc not com- 
pelled to bow down before that artificial custom yclept 
appearances — we who may dare to wear a last season’s 
dress or mantle — we who may ride in omnibuses, and 
would not hesitate, if we -wished to see a good play, or 
a great actor, to go to the pit, rather than either not 
go at all, or spend more than we can afford on the 
gratification— we who do not give dinner-parties, but 
con ask our friends to dinner upon occasion, without 
hiring^plate, and the green-grocer to wait at table — 
we yho can manage to live, and be well and happy 
m the country diAring the London ‘ season,* and in or 
near liondon when ‘everybody is out of town’ — we 
who can enjoy the Crystal Palace on a shilling-day, 
and can' travel in a second-class carriage without trem- 
bling at the chance of being seen by a distinguished , 
acquaintance^we who-^ — • i 

But it is time to stop. Be not so exultant. We 
are none of us free. We all bend beneath the iron 
rule in/sohie form or another; and Jane, the maid, is 
inflexible in rejbsing to clean the kfiiveslie- 
o^se she has never been ‘ accustomed ’ to do so, as her 
Prac0 of ^Jilkington !s peremptory that her daughter 
aiiiaM;' imt marry & commoner. Th^ one doses an excel- 
4 — the other a warthy and 

ojdgil^e aon-mvliaw ; and botli, in their own way, suffer 
for fUkgta to the presiding gepius; 1 


Which of us does not do tiio Who amoog* 

us does iiat recognise the majesty this in^y*l>ided, 
many-named deity ? For whether we call it fashion, 


restraints some timew another. And though it is 
righteous and v^olesome to submit to a just and 
reasonable rule, it is but cowardly to follou' in tho 
w'akc of the world’s prqcession, offeVing a senseless 
homage to a senseless routine ;* therefore let . us, as 
soon as may be, educate ourselves and our obildren 
to ride fre^ of Social T 3 Tannic 8 . 


SCTKNCE-ITS POSITION AND /UOSPECTS. 

Dow'n to the opening of the present centuiy, there 
was little apprehension of the value of science ci^Jjer 
in the government or the public. A new era may be 
said to date from the esiablishment of the Eoyal Insti- 
tution in 1801, and the commencement of Mechanics’ 
Institutions which quickly follOM’ed. The Institutidii 
had for its especial object to draw Agother the gj^eatest | 
men of the day as lecturers nipon different brancheu of 
natural science, and to establish working-laboratories, 
wh^re trains of experiments miglit be pureuct), whose * 
I magnitude precluded their being accomplished by pri- 
i vale individuals. As we all know, it was in connection 
I with this Institution that the illustrious Davy became 
so celebrated ; to its influence is mainly owing the 
small improvement visible about this time in the 
taste and pursuits of our higher classes. The Itoyal 
Institution has had tlie effect of making scientific 
lectures fiisliiouable, and the Mechanics’ Institutes 
following in the wake liavc made them popular. The 
utiliiy of both is proved by the enlightenment and 
interest in these subjects whlcli has permeated all 
classes, and has given birtli to associations of learned 
nicii*4or the Jurtheraiice and support of nearly every 
branch of soiciicc. The Geological, Geographical, Ento- 
mological, and Zoological Societies are all the offspring 
of the century. Almost every county has ite furchmo- 
logical and natural history society, and each town of 
any consequence boasts its museum. These latter have 
been made highly instructive, and may be rendered 
even more so. A local interest is excited by these 
institutions in the animals, plants, and geology of the 
iiciglibourhood. 

We can scarcely realise now, that hardly twenty 
years have elapsed since these provincial institutions 
w'ere publicly jjjdiculed h}^ an eminent member of the 
university of Oxford. An overweening love of classical 
learning had made the universitiq^ oppose for a long 
period the study of the physical sciences. When 
Sedg^vick*or Buckland, we forget which, left England 
for a sojourn on the continent, some one high in autho- 
rity was heaFd to exc||iim: *I suppose now wfi ahaU hear 
no more of this geology' A spirit at once so unreason- 
ing and inacceptive, can hardly shelter itself behind an 
eruditioh befitting tlie days of nominalists and realists. 
In these better times, men cannoi? creditably remaia 
ignorant of the first priiictples of those practical 
sciences wliicli are u*sed in the arts of life, or continue! ' 
uninformed of the phenomena of the world, systems 
of distant nebulas, the, infusorial life contained; in 
drop of water, or the laws which regulate our own 
physical existence. Who, indeed, that has a mind 
capable of rising to a contemplation of the. works of 
the Creator, would remain in ignoranca of tliat tre- 
mendous past, whose millennial records are inscrib^ on 
the tablets of juccessive strata, or ctose his eyes to 
the glories, the wonders that surround us in the 
illimitable heaven above, or in tills small globe, which 
is at once our palace and our pflBon-hoiise I* Here htu 
infinite ibrma of beauty, and htiseen forees^hich 
operate in apparent cooipHeatloil, but in real simpli- 
city; here are bonds of union which . connect powers ^ 




; ageots ejects 

cause IS still beyoud the 
? of oiir mental Tision. Are not these, we jAsk, 

> i^etter subject ^or the human intellect to dwell upon, 
than words, words, words, which make th^ whole aim 
of education aeem a retrogression, whereby we read 
Hebrew, think in* Greek, and talk lAitia? l^ut ever 
slow as the universities are to accommodato tlieir teach- 
ing to the spirit^ temper, aiyl necessities of the age, 
they have yet so far compromised with the times, that 
at length they have admitted the physical sciences 
into their system of instruction. Surely it i^ill not be 
long ere due encoiK-agement is denjiAndcd as a right 
for studies at once congenial and important. It can 
hardly be expected that our great schoolrfwill recognise, 
the importance of the natural sciences unless Oxford 
ati4^ Cambridge take the initiative; the want of this 
progressive step retards our education nationally ; and 
the consequence of this non-encouragement of experi- 
mental philosopliy on the part of our universities is, 
thht men who have not had the benefits of a collegiate 
•education, make diernselves informed upon those 
matters which are now of indispensable use in the van 
of civilisation and progress ; and accordingly as ‘ the 
<right matx * gets * into the right place,’ tlity will Isold 
and make important offices, and gain possession of 
authority commensurate with the utility of tlieir 
studies and of their own individual merits. Already 
the class of examination questions for government 
offices has a considerably enlarged circle of sulijccts, 
though still its limits are too restricted to be in fitting 
unison with the scientilic character of the age. Let us 
not fbrget that in the character of the age, we seek and 
find our national development. Cliango is the law of 
political and social existence, as well as of the material 
universe. 

Neither moral nor intellectuar Improvement can be 
thrust either upon individuals or classes; educettion I 
alone can prepare the mind for useful refomi. Happy 
are those institutions which, in an enlightened spirit, 
i can regulate the education demanded by the inevitable 
progress of the national mind. Most satisfactorily is 
this spirit exemplided in the late distribution of the 
prizes and certidcatos at the examinstiun instituted by 
the Society of Arts, to test the capabilities of members 
of Mechanics’ Institutes. Of the fifty-two candidates 
who presented thenisf/^.bs, only two were rejected at 
the preliniinary examination, and of the fifty wlio 
remained, forty-eight obtained certificates. The jiersoiis 
who thus distinguislied themselves wqre, to use the 
words of Dr Boothf * shopkeepers’ boys, school-masters’ 
assistants, merchant^’ clerks, apprentices — men engaged 
from morning till evening in the daily discharge of 
those duties on which depends their daily bread ; ’ and, 
as one of our leading journals observes, *we must 
admit that^’no slight praise is dpe to thb‘ Society of 
Arts for having drawn them out of their native 
obscurity.’ Six prizes of ten guineas eacli, and one 
prize of twenty-five guineas, were respectively given 
to individual membfers of the London, Leeds, Windsor, 
and other Mechanics* Pustitutes. fur proficiency in 
chemistry, geography, English history, matliematics, 
&c. Two inland-revenue appointments liad been 
placed at the disposal of the speiety by Mr Wood, tlie 
chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue — these were 
suitably disposed of, and a long list' of persons also 
: received certificates of excellence, and the examiners 
; ^ Hhat it had seldom fallen to their lot to 
; e»imine such admirable papers as were sent in.’ This* 
eeitahily may bp accepted as a movemfut in the right 
direction. ^ 

j at the last examination for the East 

X:3W^ civil bervice, refer entirely to general 

; economy, and logic;' not a siqgle 
■ ^ geologic^, geographical, or 

ignoring the appUeation of! 


these nseful b^^anbhet of knowledge ; which is the 
more surprising, when we consider the vastiand vitfied 
resources of such a country as India ; and when we 
reflect on the influence which officlsEkpersOgsges have, 
or ought to have, in developing the natural and arti* 
ficial productions^ of a great continent, which includi^ 
such diverse physical phenomena. Howsoever important . 
mental philosophy may be in training the intellect, we 
cannot *but think that reference to the sciences of 
chemistry, mineralogy, and mechafiics would be moi^ ; 
useful than the following question: — ‘State the subr 
stance of the controversy between realism, nominalism J . 
and conceptualism. Wliat is the characteristic defect of 
each system?’ We have no right to take exception 
to the study of nietaphysics, though we cannot but 
remark the utter neglect of physics observable in this 
class of examinations. 

All reflecting persons will remark on tlie change 
which is taking place in the minds of the public with 
regard to tlie importance of scientific acquirements ; 
and even government lias at length acknowledged the 
national utility of studies wliose influence is so great 
upon war and peace. This is an improvement on the 
feeling which, only a few years ago, made one of our 
lord-chancellors pettishly exclaim; ‘Science I I know 
nothing of science — we don’t want science.' The pre- 
judices against the study of natural philosophy, though 
all, in reality, arising from one source — ignorance — yet* 
arc ummerous in their character. To the credited' the 
religious world, wo roust say that its animosity is much 
softened, and science and infidelity are no longer 
counted synonymous. It was but recently observed, 
at a great public meeting, by a celebrated popular 
preacher, ‘that the visible creation was as much a 
revelation from God as the Bible itself, and that ho 
who neglected to read the one was as reprehensible as 
he who neglected to read the other,* 

Many of our first scientific men aro clergymen of 
the Church of England, distinguished for their piety 
.as well as for their philosophical acquirements ; and in 
some of the reformatory and preventive institutions, 
which we hope may be soon as numerous as our jails 
and workhouses, we observe that religion and science, 
in its theor}^ and practice, are wisely working together 
to develop and elevate at once the moral and the 
mental nature of those whom they seek to reform. 

A large class of objectors to science are those who 
try to persuade themselves and others that they are 
ranged under the banner of ‘ common sense ; ’ and they 
assert that theory and practice are antagonistic. Wc 
cannot refrain from quoting some apposite remarks 
made by Dr Lyon Playfair in a lecture which he gave, 
*Ou the Study of Abstract Science' at the Museum of 
Geology in 1851. * For a long time,’ he says, ‘practice 
standing still in the pride of empiricism, and in, the 
ungrateful forgetfulness of what science has done, in 
its development, reared upon its portal the q7.d and 
vulgar adage, “ An ounce of practice is worth a ton of 
theory.” This wretched legend acted like a Gorgon^s 
head, and turned to stone the aspirations of sci^ce. 
Believe it not ! for a grain of theG«ry, if that be an 
expression for science, will, when planted, like ttie 
mustard-seed of the Scriptures, grow and wax into ^he 
greatest of trees. . , . It is indispensable for the county, 
to have a scientific education. . . . v England ,wiU . 
'recede as a i/janufacturing nation unless her indoitolfd * 
population become much more conversant with sciemce 
than they now are.’ It is objected that the practicai!, 
workings of a system sometimes refbte the principle 
ofran experiment; yet it ii[ to the philoMpldc^ 

I theorist alone that we^ owe any advice whatsoever. ^ 

I It may be said with some degree <s^ truth th|t econonaic 
applications ofoprin^nples larely jnKioeed fiptp the saw 
order of mind as the disooveiy t>f alwtrac^ lawa^^^ 
we must not hence draw the false 
(sheory and practice are opposed* 



that yea^s in the 3if- 

covery otf. iingk Jir^i pfvnc^h — bo important are often 
these rOBolta, and so gteat the intellectual impetus 
given. In the cui^us coincidences whic(i ever mark 
the birth of hew discoveries, ii? seems by some contem- 
poraneous or anterior similarity of* tliought, there 
always has been a preparation for discoveries and 
inventions, either in fresli necessities M'hich stlyniilate 
, inquiiy% or by the development of twin* principles, 
whose, utility and existence is mutually depcndelht. 

the growth of these circumstances which environ 
a new thought, we must look for the progress of its 
practical bearing, and even for the acceptance of its 
truths. , 

It is in the early period of the development of a 
science that its followers require assistance, and this 
assistance can now be substantially obtairierj through 
the medium of our philosophical societies, and par- 
tially, but, alas 1 very partially, through our legislature. 
Foremost among the recommendations at the late 
annual meeting of the British Association, it was 
resolved to memorialise government, as to ‘whetlier 
any measures could be adopted by the government or 
parliament that would improve the position of science 
and its cultivators.' This is not the first application 
on this head; and Dr Daubeny informed us, in liis 
opening address at tlie meeting, ‘that the legislature 
fiaq at length boon seriously called to consider what 
measures of a public nature might be adopted *for 
improving the position of science and its cultivation, 
and that the Royal Society have appointed a body of 
its members to receive suggestions on that subject, 
and to report upon it, in order that a matured plan 
may be presented to parliament to meet this object at 
its next Bcssiotr.' Amongst the favourable changes, it 
will be recollected that tiie last two appointments to 
the mastership of the Mint have been made as rewards 
for scientific eminence — not on mere political grounds. 
We have also connected with the Board of "J'radc a 
‘ department of science and art,* the influence of which 
is likely to be very important on our national educa- 
tion, by the establishment of schools of art, assistance 
given to industrial museums, and grants made for the 
support of scientific lectures, &c. We have a govern- 
ment * School of Mines, and of Science applied to the 
Arts.' The geological survey of Great Britain is another 
recognition of the value of this science. The importance 
of the study of geology, and the necessity of the co- 
operation of government in scientific investigations, can. 
hardly be more strongly exemplified tlmn in the manner 
in which the first discovery of the gold in Australia 
was treated by our legislature. Though some persons 
may be informed of the following facts, the public 
generally may not be aware that in 1844, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, on his return to England from the auri- 
ferous Ural Mountains, was shewn some specimens of 
Australian rocks collected from the eastern chain of 
that country by Count Strjselecki. On examining 
these:, was immediately struck by the similarity 
to the rocks which he had lately been investigating^ in 
Bussia. On coniAdering the whole hearing of the 
question, he became more and more impressed with 
a belief of the auriferous character of this region, and 
ej^ressed sunrise that gold had iiofrbeen found in the 
Australian ridge, which he called by ant^cipatlbn the^ 
^Cordellera.’ The opinions and suggestions he then 
gave out were totally disregarded ; mei^e accident 
effected ihe results which science had long before 
l^icted ; consequence was, that our government 
lias lost ^e opportunity of securing an immense 
venu^ and of eBtabiishlng sueh^ system of order and 
jfdsiimitrative as would have saved numbers 

and would have Secured to us, 
Ih a safer hold and longer possession of 

the camtinei^^ Australia than we are likely to. 

, I 


But, returning to a consideration of the sciences 
generally, we must not pass over thOBe Whibh may be 
conailered especially as emanating frohi the investi- 
gations of oqr own.age — wo refer especial^ to organic 
chemistry. In the cfriy part of this century, the 
laws of inorganic^ chemistry had been tolerably Well* 
ascertained; hosts of facts which oare/ul experimenters 
had collected were arranged in consistent order; and 
thus the mineral kingdom, at ^Icast, was subjected 
to the rule of scientific analysis, and the useful arts ' 
levied tribute from the conquered dominion; but, in 
tlie development of organic chemistry, a new world has 
been added to tbCf i)osaessions of Science. In almost 
every one of the useful arts of life, a knowledge of 
this science is demanded ; and our fpreat chemists, 
such as Hofmann and others, are closely imitating the 
organic compounds of nature, and reducing the resuits 
of their varied iJivestigations to the jiroduction of 
substances of economic >i^lue. 

The kindred subject of metallur^ is one of 
immense importance to a natiqn wfioflo mineral 
treasures are so great and various ; and, w’hetlier we 
consider the enormous anfoiint of capital, or the 
human labour employed in developing these resdUrces 
of dur island, it is evident that the science^ which 
teach the best; mode of conducting this branch of 
human industry, must be of the highest importance - 
both to the capitalist and the artisan. 

We have been lamentably l>ehiridhand in all our 
mining arrangements. Sweden and otlier of the 
continental states have long since established schools 
of mines, and have set us an example of general 
education that we would do well to follow. That the 
labouring-classes are ready and anxious for instruction, 
may be seen by the crowded state of the lecture-room 
at the Geological Musemm in Jenny n Street, when 
the courses on natural philosophy, chemistry, &c., 
are ?felivered to working-men. In the last annual 
Report of this institution, we observe that a publican 
tiou is about to bo Issued by llieir metallurgical 
professor, Dr Percy, on * The Analyses of Britis^i Iron 
Ores.’ These results have been obtained in the labora- 
tories of the estahlisbment, and have occupied two 
chemists incessantlj" for three years. 

The utility of these elaborate investigations can 
be estimaterl best by those who feel and know that 
‘ it is bj' science alone that ofiy«iiOuntry can maintain 
its prestuit position as the chief manufacturing country 
in the world.' We might advance this instance, as 
well as n hosts of others, to shew the advantages, 
nationally considered, which accrite from a better 
appreciation of science on the part^f our government. 

Jri ngriqultural chemistry, too, there is an onward 
movement. The dispute between Baron Liebig on 
the one bani^ and oiir own countrymen, Mr J. B. Laws 
and Dr Gilbert, on the other, is likely to bti of much 
public service, in separating mere liypotheses from 
8U(!h abstract scientific principles as are capable of 
praclicat apx>lication. • 

One of the most important questions fiow before the 
public is that of contAnplated chahge in dur 
coinage, and also, it is to be hoped, in our weights and 
measures; for the present complicated and uncertain 
system, subject to alh manner of local differencea^: 

, is as perplexing to the experimental philosopher, as 
it is injurious to the public generally. When We 
consider the very scientific mannet in which the 
metrical system is arranged, we must allow its claims 
to attention. 

The whole ctf the French ^(inetTifal) system of 
weights, measures, and coins, is founded upon a 
istandard of lineal measures, supnli^ by the dimensions , 
of the earth. An arc of the ealth's meridian between 
the^arallels of Dunkirk and Barcelona*was aocwstely 
measured. By this means, the length of the entire 
meridian was ascertained^ and the part 




^ circle was lulopted a$ the uoit of lineal 

j i :;^ thie philosophical arrangelnent 

j ^ Setter plaj, surely the iinetricalr system is worthy 
of national con8kleration» involving as it does a cosmo- 
politan a^pUeation that no mere a|[bitraiy standard 
can supply. i* 

In relation mqre particularly to socsial and political 
progress, is the science of statistics, also the offspring 
of this century. Lord Stanley, in a late admirable 
speech, suggested that our government ^ ought to 
institute *an organised statistical department/ Such a 
system exists in Belgium and Prkwsia, and surely, 
he says, ^ we ought nut to be behind our neighbours 
in the machinery of state.’ The statistical teat is 
one of universal application, and effectually serves 
toeOOrrect the chimeras of the imagination, or proves 
from facts the reasonableness of opinion. 

Our limits will not permit u* to do more Ilian allude 
to the advance made in the other sciences. In physical 
, geography, we^ote ^explorations in the arctic regions, ' 
rin Central America, iu Africa and Australia, which 
have extended, and are progressing, by the assistance 
affbrd&d by government at the instigation of our 
• learned Societies. It docs not require much reffeefion 
to calculate the benefits which must accrue to com- 
; tnerce generally, and the improvement Avhich must 
result to the great human family, by explorations, 
which . open new highways for the world, and by the 
development of resources both varied and useful. 

Mechanical science is tat once tlie glory of our 
country and of our age. It finds expression in such 
works as the tubular bridges over tlie river Conway 
and the Menai Straits. The beautiful manner, in 
which our engineers have imitated the cellular 
wrangements of the animal and vegetable structure, 
is most striking, and proves that the highest attain- 
ment of art is realised in the nearest approai'h to 
nature. No one can contemplate the Xh'itannla Bridge, 
supported by jts giant arms, uprearod from the surging 
fiood beneath, without being impressed with the feeling 
that this mass of iron and masonrj'' represents the 
mental and moral characteristics of the ago. The 
mechanical appliances which have ( nsiimmated this 
‘ great work of art, find, in* the object of their utility, 

; on exponent also of the times. Ours is cssentinll}^ 
an age of tranBilion^^<^ve do not now' build fortresses, 
but viaducts, wdiereby we make a bridge from the 
past to the fiiturc, from the old to the new. There 
is no standing still, no rest ; ^onward, tyor onw'ard,’ is 
at once the motto of our intellects and our necessities. 

; Ours is the truest age of romance the world 
has ever seen ; the startling discoveries (^f sAence 
transcend the wildest imagination of poets, the most 
puzzling illusions of necromancers: the sul^tilost agents 
of nature Vc bind as our slavefi, 'and tlie * supersti- 
tion of our age becomes the philosophy of the next.’ 
Surrounded by such tremendous realities, it seems 
as if we lived in an age of wonder, and ah if he 
who followed ^hyAcal science, wielded, in fact, the 
magidan’s wand. ^ 

But returning to a more grave consideration of the 
present position of science and its followers, we must 
not omit to remark upon the support afforded by the 
‘British Association for the Advancement of Science.’ 

; Tliis society w'as formed in the year 1831. Its especial 
onsets were to call together scientific men from all 
parta of Europe, that in their meetings— which were 
{ take place annually — an opportunity might 
; feftfforded for ^ailosophical communication on subjects 
^^itotual interest. On these occasions the reading of 
invited; thus affMing publicity 
resedreh and observation that might 
obtained the attention the sul^t 
iTho; ^Association watches over the interests of 
The. office of - 'xecommendi^ ^ .tO' 


goyernpient, from to to time, the .frial ijf fifty 
ments, and tlie further prosecutipn of 
yariouB branches of natural and app^ed setendg. > : The 
members of this learned body hai^ for ^oarS;^^ 
urging that proper encouragement should be giYCiiv ^O; . 
those studies wliigh tlie exigences of the times d^emsnA 
The funds of the Association itself are devoted, to tlie 
advancement of science. Geology, geography,, and: : 
magnefism are especially indebted to tlie tissistance,, 
direct or indirect,* afforded by tbeBritisli Association 
they arc also largely helping in the maintenance of thf . ' 
Kew' Observatory. They are, moreover, assisting in the 
very important matter of obtaining amendment in tlie 
patent law s of tbis/^‘ountry. The yearly meetings of the 
Association take place* in various parts of tlie British 
isles, thus exercising an ever-widening influence. The 
savans w*tfe at first in derision called the peripatetic 
philosophers ; but the time is past when the sneers pf 
ignoraiHJc, the prejudices of bigotry, or the malevolence 
of party, can stay tlie real advance of science, or injure 
the permanent interests of its followers. t 


T H E W I S II I N G-G A T E. 

It was rualibcaring-time at Greenside, in tlie north 
country — the last Saturday of July, the day whereon 
the earthen floors of our small churches have their, 
carpeting renow'cd wMtli rushes from Miiietori Mere,.* 
There w'ere tw'o w'agons full of them ; and upbn tiie 
horses* heads that drew them w'avcd their feathery 
tops; .and in the drivers’ liats, like knightly plumes,, 
thej' nodd(?d ; and upon the hats of each of the band 
that followed, playing Annie Laurie^ they kept measure, 
with the time; and hound up gracefully wdth.wTcaths 
of wild-flowers, and carried by young girls, still came 
the Mineton rushes in procession. Where the twin- 
rivers nifi into the Mere, tliey grow upon a bank of 
sand, .and in the little bay beyond, under those moss- 
grown rocks whose heads arc purple with the heather. . 
This is a great holiday with us at Greenside; the 
shops— there are but two in all the village — are shut, 
as though it were Sunday, and the church-bell is clang- 
ing: it is the same w’hich tolls for service and knells 
for burials, but no one can mistake its tones f to-day 
for anylliing hut merriment. Every urchin iu the place 
is having his pull at it, and, as many as can, together, 
so that it never gives two tinkles alike. To be carried 
uj) by it into the belfry, and so hit heads against the 
rafters, is rare fun. Our womcn-folk arc employed for 
days upon these garlands, and every liousehold strives 
that out of it shall he chosen the rushhoaring queen. 

‘The fewer tlie ribbons the better, Phmbe,’ was 
Dame Forrest’s advice to her daughter upon this 
occasion; and Pliocbe — who w'as but seventeen, and.; 
likely to err upon the ribbon side — made a simple 
girdle of bli».? flowers round her rushes, and 
proclaimed queen by acclamation. ‘ Ilail,^ 

Phoebe Forrest ! hail, pretty queen of the ruskbearifigji ^ 
It w as tlie proudest moment of her young life, vrfifkiog. 
at the head of her subjects ; as it was too, wit^piili, 
question, that of her mother, whoilb eyes, howp^filVv 
were filled w'ith tears; the proudest, top, of Lebxii^A 
Birds, her lover, whose look never strays away ^fr^:r 
lior, nor relaxes in cits steadiness: one woipld thinki,^.^ 
^w'as w^hin^ a deer in Martindale, lest it shpi^ cre^ / 
out of rifle-range. A powerful young fellow^ witk A:, 
fine face, hut for a little too much self- will abou^ tl^Pi 
mouth. He has the fiieetest foot after a 
Westmoreland, and is the king of the dalesmen ^ 
ala/uts iff the wrestling ring; qfid the fear of ; the 
and the loyo of the won^n have spoiled him : /he kf 
will marry Phoebe Forrest whe^aielr she will 
Phoebe says no— whiiicU seemp a strange sort of wlpOifig, 

TTiere was but one in Gieenside toM^mer^n^U/ 
who hod not yet acknewledited Pbo^be Jup q 
that was not fpr.vlecfc .pf d 




F^tik ' Me^ditbV! well conversant with Westi^orelftM^ a 

\the fannhotue on the hiti^he was the rebel : he^ 'h cogoisea at once the darling hope of aonie ^otin^: 
b^h there ibr yeara, until his portfolio athlete that he may win the charaplon’isi belt, at the 

wa« tiled t^oVerflWing, and scarcely a rgck in West- approaching, meeting at Carel (Carligk). Frank 
njorClaiid had escaped canvas ; but still he gave no Meredith smiles agaii|| and again at all these things* 
Sigh Of difepartufe. The artist flood waa now rolling but, pevertheless;! he draws forth his penknife^ hnd 
oyer our beautiful valley for the fourth time since his begins to inscribe a little wish of hia^own hekrt ‘s® * 
arrival ; but however plqasant his brethren— lipwever — that has something to do with paiijting, or perhaps 
, loV01)r was Hl5h Cri^, no waf e ever bore him with it power: ‘PH’'— -that may possjbly be the way m 
ftober than the neighbouring dales.* Certainly liis which an eccentric genius may spell fame .* ‘PHCEBB 
i* liofne-view was so beautiful as not to be excelled else- FOKRESTJ ’ — the note of admiration is our own— is 
whfere: the grassy mountain-side sloped down to river what it at last came to ! 

and woodland from his door, and Mineton Mere lay not ‘And here 8hfi»»is,’ said a’ bwtA low voice as he 
so far beyond it, but that every snewv- white sail upon finished the in|icription, and the queen of the rush- 
its bosom could be seen. Two 8y(;amx)res gave forth bearing was standing by his side. .Sh(#had laid aside 
perpetual bee-music to the sorig of the dancing brook her sceptro, and taken the wreath of flowers from her 
within his garden ; and towering behind and Above the hair, but looked no whit less lovely than bef(^. 
farmhouse, crowded the whole mountain- world. 8till, Frank gazed at her an instant, as though she were 
there was something beyond the beauty of its landscape indeed a siij)eniatiir.il viWtant who had obeyed his call, 

, that, year after year, chained Frank Meredith to Green- and then convinced liimself of her limnanity by an 
side — iti? gossips said. They had found out all about liini embrace. He was very handsome, aucb|although stifl 
before the secjond year was out : how that lie was n something too youtlily in figure, haft a frame weU knit ' i 
black sheep, and had disgusted his noble family, and and active. Tlic two seemed* in that time and place; to 
was allo'wed a pound a w^eelc, upon Condition of keeping be the fit inhabitants of some new EdvSn (jrarden, • 
oiit^f their way ; which was not Frank’s history at all, ‘1 could not come before,’ she said, ‘Frtfnk, for * 
nor anything like it. He was indeed of an ancient Leonard made me dance with him three datioes on the 
stock of painful respectability, and had shocked it a green there; and as it is, I fear he iialf suspects us* 

good •fieal by Iiis inartificial behaviour. He Vkfas by A slirill scream concluded the sentence, as the 

nature vulgar, or at least had preferred landscjfpc- huge form of tlic young dalesman strode in between 
painting to any gentlemanly profession ; and having the pair. 

been intoxicated with some slight success, pursued it; ‘I do suspect you, Phmbo, and I blush for you,’ ho 
which was his relatives’ account of the matter. And said. ‘Go you home to your motlicr, wench, at onco; 
his uncle, indeed, from whom he should have inherited and for this young gentleman, 1 will take his chastise- 
thousands and tens of thousands, and chariots and ment into my own hands.’ 

horses, *did, we know, disinherit him for making negus ‘Don’t move a step, Phoebe!’ exclaimed Frank, 
of his particular sherry — ‘ The fellow put hot water and ‘ By >vhat right, man, do you dare interfere between 
sugar, sir, to my 38, at eighty-four shillings a dozen’ — her and me?’ 


and the family following suit to the rich uncle, washed 


use 1 am her cousin, Mr Meredith, and shall 


their aristocratic bands of him, leaving the young he her husband. Hecause I wotild not have your blood 
artist to live as be could upon a hundred a year of upon my hands, whicli, as there is a God in heaven, 


his own, and upon ids cunning in wator-coloiirs. 

On tliis same rnshbeiiriiig night, ho stands on 


would be there if dishrmour ’ • 

‘ Silence, sir ! ’ tliimdered Frank. ‘ Go home, Phoebe, 


the natural terrace that leads into Grcjenside from Nay,’ he added, as he saw lier hesitate to leave such 
High Cnig, leaning npOn the carved gate wliidi opens angry folk together, ‘ we are not going to fight, dear.’ 
into the quarry-field, and smoking his clay-pipe. And she obeyed him instantly. 

He has not with him, wonderful to say, the instru- The two young men stood opposite each other, face 
ments of his beloved art, for he lias taken that same to face, and there was no cowat^ti^iu either’s eyes, 
view from the Wishing-gate a thousand times. There ‘If, Leonard Hirds, you came up here to stand 
are many spots in the north to which poetic legend between me and her wdio is to be my wife, I will 
has attached this ‘ faculty of giving,’ ami to none with thrash you to-»orrow, big as you are, to a mummy; 
a more harmonious fitness than to this at Greenside. if you really came to defend the purest and beKSt girl 
The good fairies never had a more lovely dwelling-place on e|rth from him you supposed to be a villain, I 
than that on whicli the perfect moon was tlieii out- forgive ant) honour you.* 

p^btiring her silver treasute : the songs of the holiday- ‘Idid think you meant falselj-, Mr Meredith,’ said 
nfiikers had not yet ceased, but canio up from the Leonard frjuikly ; ‘ but now, 1 look upon you, I 
yaUe^ beneath on a gentle wind, whicli stft the clouds confess you tlo not se^n like a seducer. Wfth regard 
a^dat dlrer the mountain-sides, but could not bend tlie to Phmbe being your wife, that shall never be; and 
on their crests : the lake lay sleeping w'ith as to the thrashing to a mummy, let us try at once.* 
smile, like a maidendreaming of love. It ‘ I have promised not to harm you to-nighV returned 


/a' jnfifle too, OB ^ h his wish across the gate, at Carel in the wrestling ring.* 

H6y inany half-believers before him have done the Frank hesitated a moment, and then replied wUh 
: «ame, in that same place! How she carved bar is meaning: ‘ And I shall there also, Leonard Hiards;:^ 

, Ottt yiong and with the various desgres oilmen !.. i and each took his way in silence to his own home, ' 

' amtte' of theih in sober prose, and some in simple song, The two young men were not without respect for 
alj ‘of thO earth, earthy.* one anotlier at heart: Frank Meredith knew that 

■ ^ A wobdbiney Cotoe and Kowe* is, alas, the' best amongst the dalesmen, with most of whom b© himself 
; of them, ‘4000L.*is mie limit of one ambitious mortal’s was perfectly well acquainted, Leonard was considered 
I trishesi'^ ‘A fiy^pound note’ contents anotU^K highly; it wasetrue that he had fb#idden any tO; 

: ‘C^ria^^and cut, and with a aspire to the hand of Phesbe save himself, but thii 

‘ MsV be a young lady’s vision of pre-eminence of his excused him somewhat in the 

■ bl^^i^d ‘ Suaan* as unmistakably a )^oung gentle- painter’s eyes, who made allowAice for his arrogaime 
mali^;>^ tlie most rimarkable as b© ^ould have done for the like pretensions in a i 

inscription; and many to - decipher ; hvLt higher rank, where a fortune as well as a bride might | 

is an excellent wirestler himself, and- have been the prize, and some hairrtriggering/twenty-i 




D||i^i i On ^ otbeir Itand, former * tenmjr lad would lie 

dV^lw Anrn' 4liaf f.Yinm waa n/>iKirkr» ItwnlrDln fifliUTBt^ -flko ■ ’ aAj4 tn/laArl^KA 1^.1. :- 


^’B^ard HiTda would freely own fliat thpre wag nothing broken .athwatt the middle ;’ and indeed* be did look 
iilth pride about Frank Meredith, but plenty of pluck rather waspish about the waiat Hie first eonipetitor 
arid spirit. cThe young painter had long accustomed was a large, and powerful fellow; and'iinien, after a 
himself to Westmoreland spoH^s, and was especially Jong struggle, Frank c&st him to the eartli by the 
skilful in wreltling, making up in litlreness and activity ‘swinging hype^ — the knee throv^n inward* eliarpily 
for what he wan^d in strength : he had been thrown against the adversary’s thigh— there arose a great cry 
by the young dalesman often enough, but each lime of astonished joy. Ho was^ afterwards lucky in bis 
with the greater diffioulty, so as to have bef'orne of late drawing for some time, ’•and obtained pretty easy vie** 
by far his most formidable antagonist. Frank well tones; his beauty and youthfulness, the smile upon 
knew by whose unclerkly hand the desire /o be ‘king his face as be shook bands before each contest, and* 
at Carel ’ hud been carved upon the Wishing-gate, and the sympatliising look, without a trace of vaunt, with 
be determined, if if were possible, tC^hurnble Leonard’s w liicli he regarded his unsuccessful rivals, made him 
pride on the morrow in the preseiicv? of the three popular with tlvi whole assembly, albeit there was 


counties. 


not one amongst them who could hope for his final 


Our wrestling in the north is a very different matter success. Nevertheless, ‘it did so happen that the day 
firfilii prize-fighting, and I should be sorry if it ever wore on, ^ and the pairs grew fewer and fewer, until 
grew to be like it: it is seldom that any serious hurt Leonard Hirds and Frank Meredith alone * stood up,’ 
befalls the competitors, and^vietors and vunquislicd of all competitors. There had been a quiet determi- • 
Oippear to be e^Jally in good-humour. Tlie honour of nation about the latter throughout, like the concen- ^ 
being in tlur lasV two or three pairs — much more traled purpose of revenge, which had prompted him 
that 6f being sole conqueror — is esteemed far higher to take the minutest pains in every contest, wliiie the 
thdn^flie prizes themselves, which, indeed, are of no former had thrown his opponents to right and left like 
great* v^aluc. Wroslling at Carol, to a youtli who a madman, as though tlioy intercepted his approach to 
is only experienced in contests with his neightiour some more worthy antagonist ; both had opened Jheir 
dalesmen, is what speaking in the Tlouse of Commons lot-tickets with greediness, and read them with msap- 
is to a Cicero of ‘the Union’ at Cambridge or Oxford, pointinent; each desired, up till now, a combat vdth 
There are a great number of pairs, and a young and his particular foe. The embroidered champion’s bel^, 
unknown wrestler rarely ‘stands up’ more than one anfi tlie honour of being ‘king at Carel,* muSt needs 
or two, and tliero are thousands of spectators to now remain with one of them, and the excitement grew 
applaud or criticise, liaised and covered seats for intense. Jt v'as evident that Leonard Hirds thought 
those who fear tlie rain or love high places, and forms" seriously of the task before him, and would not let slip 
let out at a lower rate, enclose the aS*ena, and a plen- a chance of success through contempt of his less sturdy 
tiful sprinkling of the masses lie down within upon rival. They were to wrestle for the best of three falls ; 
the grass. Tlie umpires also stand within to watch and it was evident from the beginning that the design' 
the combatants, that the fall be not attempted until of the sjtronger was to weary Meredith out. Frank 
each has obtained a fair hold — one arm under^ and instantly obtained his hold, but the other refused to 
one over, and that when they liave once gr<4pplcd, clasp liis own hands for a great wliile, so that the 


neither shall let go. strain might fatigue his antagonist. Many shouted 

Two men come forward, chosen as the first pair by to the young painter to beware of this, for he was a 
lot, aSd strip themselves, except to their shirt and favourite, as we have said, and Hirds had made himself 
drawers ; they have been weighed in a neighbouring many enemies Uiroiigli arrogance ; but Meredith gave 
field, and are light or heavy w'eiglits us they are under no heed to us in his exeitement, forgetting tliat to 
or over eleven stone. They shake nands before com- himself none bad ‘laid down,’ while to his foe no less 
I xnencing, and endeavour after a hold, each seeking for than four had succumbed without an effort, leaving 
f the best purchase, aj^ grappling tightly when it is him by so miicli the fresher. Frank suffered as we 
once found. Thencjmcs the tug .and the tussle: their feared: after many loosings, in wdiich his object had 
arms are almost at stretch ; their faces, w'hich ’were been greatly obtained, Leonard took up earth in his 
but now seen over each other’s shoulders, liave disap- hands — as is the enstom for the firmer hold — for the 
peared; the backs of their heads afl^ alone visible, first time; and w^e knew the struggle was nigh. Both 
drawn down on d level with their spines. The strain of them Mield’ at once and together, strained to their 
for a few minutes is very great, but it does no^ com- utmost shoulder to shoulder, and then head to liead, 
monly last long; one of tliem is dragged »'lownward, rapidly whirled round for a second or two, and 
and touches ground with his knees, or tlictir legs mingle Hirds uppermost. ‘ " : i 

together, ^nd, after revolving twice oi» thrice with The chances against Meredith were now two to one, 
great velocity, they both come to tlie ground — the and bis strefigth seemed failing besides. Some spoke 
uppermost being of course the vrinner. The cries of to him fiatteriiigly of Ids having obtained th# seooad 
‘Bonny Ambleside!' ‘Bonny Nipthwaite!’ pr what- prize; and even Ids rival, as ho shook hands aft^i|rthe 
ever be^ the^ dwelling-places of the respective fall, said something to the same eflect, to whichiFril^k 
athletes, never cease. ^The jdirase of ‘Bonny leil U.»r?rered in a fierce whisper, that he would 
one* puzzles the stranger a good deal, and he begins him yet, and be ‘king at Carel * aftet all. It seeiii^;Se 
to think it some extremely populous district; but if the painter’s darling hope was now to be the 
‘leil one’ means little one — tho smaller of the two of the wrestling match. In the second trial, they took 
competitors. less care for huhhng, os Leonard found he could not 

At this particular Corel meeting, the light and heavy t play Ae sopie game twice, and both grappled at one^ 
wrestlers were mixed, and the prizes made general as if with hooks of steel. Hie dalesman da«p^ Ms 
j without regard to weight. We of Greenside had right leg round his rival’s left* and bent the lender 
; ;i»veral likely youths, but Leonard Hirds was our best bwiy backwards like a reed. JVith every muscle at . 
/ Wn by Much to our astonishment, wo saw' the fullest , stretch, and the veins standing out on thdl? 
|■ybMng ]^inte^ Areheads, but without a trace bf ferocity, they itotidi 

, threw a contemptuous smile, and was evidently —models of power and firmness. For upwards of a 

;|fi|iapfioint@d at not being in the pair with him. Frank minute and a half they stood, every instmt of wtoifeh > 
j ^k^ firagile enough when stripped. One w'e expected ^Merddith td give way^ witli the 

legend one arm only, weight of' his man thus thrown 
I blown away by powder-blasts .himself off the pert^dicular; but aB on a^^ 

always attends this scene of Bis f Leonard’s leg-clasp wledj we saw it 


relax, and /Inioat inatantly, taken at a frightfiil dk- 
ad^'antag^ the - ydnng giant was thrown heavilyw A 
great cheer b^nrst from a thousand throats, but not so 
much as a*smile came over Meredith. Although his 
rival gathered himself up, and retired into the tent 
without difficulty, Frank knew tl»at +6 was seriously 
hurt. An overstrained sinew had indeed given way ; 
and while the spectatorjs were awaiting tlie i^sue of 
the last ‘ tie, the c in test was virtually over, and ^ the 
victory remained with the young painter. At present, 
none knew this but the two combatants. The victor 
followed the vanquished to where he was sitting alone, 
and took his hand. ‘You’re king, sir,* said the poor 
giant, ‘through this cursed strain.* • 

‘You must have thrown me, else, Leonard,’ exclaimed 
Frank honestly ; ‘ and it is nol fair that you should be 
deprived of your honours by an accident: your heart 
was set upon this victory, as I know by what wns 
written on the Wishing-gate, and I sliall “lay down” 
to you, Leonard Hirds.* 

LeoriSird lifted himaclf up with pain to grasp his 
rival’s hand, and tears were standing in his eyes, as, 
after a little pause, he said : * Thank you, thank you, 
sir ! I don’t wonder at Phoibe Forrest’s preferring so 
generous a fellow to me. From wduit I read, too, on the | 
Wishing-gate last night, 1 think I know the dearest j 
^wish of yours too, Mr Meredith. What interest I may I 
havoiwith my aunt, her mother, I beg then to transfer 
to you? I took too rnucli upon me every way, tracing i 
to this brute strength of mine, and I am fitly Imtnbled.’ i 

‘Nay, then,’ said Frank, ‘you have more reason to 
be proud of yourself than ever, and have conquered at 
Carel indeed.* 

Tliere was great disappointment and great disappro- 
batioa^when it was known that Mereditli had given up 
80 good a chance, and ‘laid down’ without g. struggle 
to his antagonist. It was thought tliat there u^ould be 
no living at Greenside now, for the airs tlie victor 
would be sure to give himself. But from that day, on 
the contrary, was our young dalesman altered, in all 
points for the better ; and Frank Meredith, on his part, 
was amply consoled for his loss of the kingship at 
Carol, by his gain of the queen of the rushbearing. 
And thus did the good fairies of the Wishing-gate give 
to each man tlie gift he desired. 

A SLICE OF HORSE, MA’AM? 

For some time past, M. Geoffrey St Hilaire has con- 
stituted himself the champion of horseflesh, even as 
rbt ColxJen once came out as the champion of the 
iSlieap loaf; but whether the Frenchman will be as 
fiuccessful as the here' of the League, remains to be 
proved. By papers communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences at l^aris, and in other ways, he has already 
endeavoured to interest his countrymen, supporting 
Msvvi^w by argument scientific and economical ; lie, 
inihet, seems determined tliat horsefiesh shall become 
. ani^f^iele. of diet. ‘ Horseflesh,’ says he, in his last 
the Academy, ‘ is mistakenly rejecte<M|prn 
:^ihjB|:^iment of nlan. It would supply a considerable 
iincotirce for the nutrition of the laborious classes, of 
irhlch prejudice alone has deprived us even to the 
present day;’ and ho then procooiis to a threefold 
demonstration — ‘that horseflesli is wbojesom?; that, 
it is agreeable; that it is abundant enough to take 
a Very useful place in the alimentation of the ptH)ple.’ 

No serious doubt, he tells us, can be raised as to the 
wholesomeneBS ; the Aacts are all favourable.^ Horse- 
has been eaten loa weeks together at Copenhajjbn 
and other plac^^ during several months in 

1793r4^ and without producing any disease or incon- 
vehftCnoe: moreover, horse^meat And broth given in 
the biilitaty hospitals, chiefly by the celebrated Larrey,, 
hat always beeu attended by the happiest effects upon 
the pilots. during the siege of Alexandria, 


I a scorbutic epidemic, itself* 

I in the whole army, *wa8 choked by sCti^p and steaks 
domed from horses. 

On the second jmint, we -let M, St Hn#zre speak in 
his own words. ‘ Horseflesh,’ he observes, ‘ hat long 
been regarded of a sweetish disaffk'eeahle taste, 
very tough, and not to be eaten Without difficiiity. 
So many different facts are ojiposed to this prejudice, 
that it is impossible not U> recogpisc its slight founda* 
tion. The free or wild liorse is hunted as game in all 
parts of tlje world where it exists— Asia, Africa, and 
America — and formerly (and perhaps even now) in 
F.urope. Tlie dotaestic horse itself is made use of as 
alimentary as, well as auxiliary — in some cases alto- 
gether alimentary— in Africa, America, Asia, and in 
some parts of Europe.’ 

‘Its llesh is relished by people the most different in 
their manner of life, aiul of races tlie most diverse — 
negro, Mongol, Malay, American, Caucasian, It was 
much esteemed up to the eighth cei^nry among tj^e 
ancestors of some of the greatcst^natijis of Western 
Europe, who had it in general use, and gave it up with • 
regret. Soldiers to whom i't has been served out, Und 
people in towns who have hoiight it ’in market#, have* 
frequently taken it for beef. Still more often, and* 
indeed Jiabituiilly, it has been sold in restaurants, even 
in the best, as venison, and without the customers 
ever suspeeting the fraud or complaining of it.’ 

And further, if horseflesh ‘lias been often accepted as 
gGO<l under a false name, it has also been pronounced 
good by those who, to judge of its qualities, Jiave sub- 
mitted it to careful experiment ; and by all who have 
tasted it in proper condition — that is, wdien taken from 
a sound and rested horse, and kept sufliciently long. It 
is then excellent roasted ; and if it be nut so acceptable 
as homlli, it is precisely because it furnishes one of 
the best soups— Tjcr/uip.? the beat that is know'n. It 
is g(5^)d, also, as experiments prove, made by myself 
as well as others, when taken from old liorses, not 
fattened, whose age was sixteen, nineteen, tw^enty, 
and even twenty-three years; animals thought worth 
no more tlian a few' francs beyond the value of their 
skin. This is a capital iact, since it shews the possi- 
bility of utilising a second tiine,^for their flesh, horses 
which have already been utilisai up to old age for 
their -strength ; and consequently of obtaining a further ' 
and almost gratuitous profit end of their life, 

after they liad well-nigh paid the cost of their rearing 
and keep by their labour.’ 

M. St Hilaiw admits tliat horseflesli is not equal in 
quality to the flesh of fat sheep and*oxeii ; but he con- 
tend| tliat while so many of the inhabitants of France 
scarcely qver eat animal food, it would form a valuable 
addition to their food resources : an abundant one 
also, for he ^nds that the number of horses which are ! 
killed, or die natureily every year in Fr^ee, would 
sujiply two million and a half of ordinary rations of 
meat; and he winds up his argument thus : ‘Singular 
social anomaly ! Some day society will wonder it was 
so long uubmitted to. Millions of *Freflchmcn are de- 
prived of meat, or ei^t it six t5m€8— tw'ice — once a year ; 
and ill presence of such deprivation, millions of ,ki!pr! 
grammes of good meat are every year abandoned ; tO: 
industry for secondary# purposes, thrown to hbgs ^ 
dogs, or cast into the sewers ! ’ 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH FARMING. 

The last published number of the Journal ^ the Royal 
Ayticidtural SoSety contains a fsw partifalars concemi|i|r 
French and English farming, Whleh present the different 
results obtained in the two toi^ntries in so Btrikiug a 
light, that we think them interesting enough for genial 
pctsisal. To raise corn, the imipediate fbed of maiit kas 
for years been the prime Object of the culdvotor on the 
other side of the Channel^ and with a bad efSeet cm the 




* be^atwe Jmj baa not oared ; for Iceeping 

up the fortuity of the soil, i;! thu other 

hftpd, by devoting a eOTisl^able ’i^es aUd 

the ruisiogf of^cattle, not 6 n|y maintaii^^ the (eH;illty of liis 


whea^ f 6 ,o 6 o ,006 of barley, 34,000,000 of oata. France 
I produbes 75,000,01)0 hectolitres of wheat, and 100,000,000 
, of oats and other kinds hf grain. The difference is remark- 
able; and the writer, who is a Frenchman, states that, 
‘taking all products into account, animal anW vegetable, 
it appeal’s that the p»'odncc of England^iper hectare, nearly 
doubles that of France.’ The French fanner contents 
himself with an ^ average of seventeen buf,shels of wheat 
^rom his hectare, the English farmer reaps his sixty-five 
or seventy bushels from the same extent of land. In the 
Udl^d lUngdom there jft*e 35,000,000 sheep ; and France 
has an equal number; but while^ on this side the Channel 
there, arc 31,000,000 hectares available fin* feeding, on the 
other there ar(y;'t>0,000,000. The sheep in France ought 
therefore to inrmbert 60,000,000, to be in the same pro- 
‘ portloiP to the land as in the United Kingdom. And if 
the'eojEfiparison be made with England alone, the difference 
is yet more surprising. In England, on 1 6,000,000 hectares, 

' 30 , 000,060 sheep 'arc fed — three times as many as in 
France. And this is not all: ‘the weight of aii English 
sheep is twice that of a French sheep ; .so that an English 
farm on an equal surface gives six times as much mutton 
as a French farm.’ The result is not less favourable to 
English skill and judgment if we look at cattle. France 
possesses 10,000,000 head of cattle; England 8,000,000, 
and yet more meat i.s prtuluccd every year in England 
than iu France. Of the 4,000,000 head of cattle killed 
every year by our allies, 2,000,000 are calves, weighing 
about seventy pound.s each. And then your Fi’cnchnian 
must have labour out of his cattle as well as milk and meat ; 
so ho keeps his ox till it is too old, and kills it when 
the meat is scanty and poor in quality. The EnglijiKinan 
is content with milk and meat, and kills the animals Just 
when they weigh heaviest. Hence it is that while the 

4.000, (jf)0 head of cattle killed yearly in France average 
no more than 100 kilogrammes per head, the 2,000,000 
killed in the United .Kiiig<loin average 250 kilogrammes 
per head. Two million cattle on this si«ie the Channel give 

100.000. 000 kilograranses more 6f nicat than 4,000,000 

on the other side. Id other w’ord.s: ‘with 8,000,000 head 
of cattle and 30,000^0 ^ hectares of land, Bviti.sh agri- 
culture produces kilogrammes of meat ; while 

France with 10,000,000 head of cattle, and 53,000,000 hec- 
tares of land, produces only 400,000,000 kilogramines.* 


AN 0BS0LE7;E use of the KNIFE. 

In early times, Ingulphus informs us, convey v.noes were 
made by mere vrord of mouth, without writing or charter, 
the grantor deliverlhg to the grantee s^rae movable 
which was Tsnown as belonging to %hiin, such as a sword, 
hehnet, eiip, spur, curry-comb, ring, walking-staff’, a copy 
of the Ooispels, &o., &o. William, Earl of Warren, gave 
and. confinaed to the church of St Pancras, at fiewes, in 
the reign of Hbnry*!!!,, certain land rent and tithe, of 
which he gave seizin by t^ie hairs of the heads of hiin- 
jself .and his brother. The hair of the parties was cut off 
by the bishop of Winchester, before the high-altar. After 
granting, with the assent of his^fair wife Isabel and his 
children, to the monks of St Andrews, at Rochester, his 
lands in Southwark, called Grimscroft, in perpetual alms, 
p» condition that they should keep an anniversary’ on 
ifthe deaths of their fathers, and mothers, and kindred — 
WiUiam^ second Earl of Warren and Surrey, confirmed 
Abe jfrant by pluck his kni/k on the altar of the church 
■ Audrey. I The seme potent earf granted to the 
Overy, giving to the church of St 
f th^ church of Kiycesfield, by placing 

S ■jhte of the si^id church. The lordship of 
Edward the' Goniessor to the monks 
‘ ^ Ji!® Stfffolk, by fitlTiriflf prostrate before, and 

8 «mU knifis, 


wrapped Ihb pf chief nobility. William 

Rpfns grhnwl, W|h^^ m 1096, the 

manor of WJurtngton, by ah i^y tth|eb was 
laid up in a shrine at that .abti^, and had iiishrib'^ on its 
haft words signifying that donation. Hugh Earl 

of Chester, also gave his estate in Scipena to the aliWy of 
Abingdon, by placing with his own hands a knife^Pn the 
altar. The knives used for this purpose were, in all 
probabfiity, the same wliieh the partie.s kad in common 
use; Every man then carried sucif an instrument along 
with him, agi-eeably to what Chaucer hiis told us iuAus . 
reve’s tale — 

A Sheffield thwitel boro he in his hose. 

Lambard, in mentioning the grant of Alberie do VerO of 
the donation of Hatfield, describes the knife with which 
it was effoeted as a ‘sliurt blaek-hafted knife, lUce unto an 
olde lialfpiny whitle;’ adding, ‘and such others of which 
happily 1 have seen some and heard of moe.* A$ the 
meeting of the Arclueologieal Iri.stitute at Cambridge, the 
Ma.ster and Fellow.s of Trinity College exhibited a broken 
knife of great antiquity, having a haft of dark-brojyn horiiij'^ 
attached by a cord of crimson silk (not ancient) to a strip 
of parchment with a Latin inscription upon it. ‘The 
parclmieiit is not a grant,' .says Mr Albert Way, ‘and tha 
knife cannot be regarded a.s in place of a seal. I consider 
that the existing parchment is merely a memorauduiii to 
record that it was the veritable knife. In all likelihood, 
there never was any written grant; and the knife Was thi^ 
token of conveyance.* ^ ' 

THOU AND I. 

Tiion art the light, and 1 the shade; 

If thou fadest, I too fade ; 

If thy voice bo heard no more, - 

Mine, the ebho, then is o’er — ' ,, :i> 

Mine is mute for evermore ! 

Thou art the star that beams on high, 

In tlie wave benetith am I— 

If the star away should lice, 

Who would then the shadow see? 

WTiere would I, thy shallow, l>e ? 

TJitm art the breath in which 1 liveathe, 

In thy heart mine own I sheathe — 

If thou livest, I live on ; 

If thou goest, I am gone — 

1 too vanish cold and wan ! . E; 


iNOKNurrr of W’Jiite ants. , s' 

In nothing is the ingenuity of the.se little inseeU UtHl’C 
remarkably displayed than in the expedient to which 
frequently resort to cross a little stream on the saiid-bcach. 
after a shower of rain. Sometimes their train is cut in 
two by one of these little streamlets. To plunge .. in W; it 
singly, they would soon be swept away by the rush of thP 
current. They come to the edgii of the watw, raise tlteir 
antenna?, poinl them fi’ora one direction to if 

they were taking a scientific view of all the dattgeiv 
cros.sing. They wander up and down the stream w||||i^e 
greatest uneasiness, and finding no other way 
fonit'^cOemselves into a compact knot^or raft 
or more, and launch themselves upon the stream. . 

have, by lu’evious observation, made sure that they 
strike a projecting point or bluff on the opposite shinw^ 
and not be carried by the current into the main river, : 
(The mWent^they touch the other side,, they pse J;hpic 
claws like anchors, and hold on until the whole company' 
disengage themselves, and march off in single file ih' the ^ 
track of those that have preceded them. Ihavo wWt^hlid 
them for hours together, and havelpccn raft after raft of 
tlft se litrte creatures go >oyer in AO^^ty, when, ff titey had 
attempted to get across^slngly, tney would- a)I UaVD 
swept into the river.— -Hft&on’r ITcfwm , 
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MURDEK AND THE MICROSCOPE. 
Amongst the immense number of alterations and 
improv^enta which have of late years taken place in 
the mode of administering the criminal justice of the 
fcoUntry, pei'haps none are more remarkable than those 
which have reference to the examination of scientific 
witiiesses, when called upon to substantiate the guilt 
or innocence of an accused person. A few years ago, 
|t was^^xe common opinion that tlie testimony of such 
witne^sps ought to be regarded with a great deaj^W 
caution, if not of absolute distrust. IVc have ourselves 
heard people, who should have known better, say 
* that circumstantial evidence w*as bad enough, 
but scientific evidence worse; and that, if iix^oii it, 
jury, they would certainly throw overboard the tes- 
timoi^ of scientific witnesses as to the guilt or 
innoclnce of the prisoner.’ Towards the formation of 
these opinions, scientific men themselves unintention- 
ally contributed ; a man of science, in the witness-box, 
being in times past very different from the same iierson 
in everyday life* If a witness for the ixrosecution, 
every tittle of evidence, valueless to the com mon-sense 
bystander, and every petty act of the prisoner, was in 
some way made a fresh link in the chain which drew 
the miserable w'rctcli to the gallows; wliile, on the 
contrary, if it were upon the prisoner’s behalf he gave 
his testimony, the most outrageous i^roofs of guilt 
were explained as being perfectly consistent with, and 
confirmatory of the prisoner’s innocence. Of 
CtjjiiiirBe, in such evidence there was an immense deal 
of hair-splitting, and a considerable number of teeb- 
n^^ terms and learned phrases used, wholly unintel- 
io the unprofessional man ; the (consequence of 
whiqb ^yentually was, that the unprofessional man 
evidence as he treated most other things 
1)6 '^t Understand— that is to say, lie looked u^xon 

it Wpj^ontempt, and pronounced it nothing w'orth. 

is very much altered in the pre8enMi|j% 
that evidence is now and then given by 
vtpi^inilous n^n for certain purposes, so entirely 
opposed to OUF common sense, as to bring some amount 
jrf^iUm on science generally; but such cases ag-e not 
of very fre^iie^ occurreii(;e. The cause Of this great 
is owing to the dissemination, amongst all 
i of 0 know of many of the data upon which 

W opinions. Questions 

of witnesses were formerly ttfb 
such* questions are now 
vidWtey^^ by others as to th^ reasons for 

^ opinion. If, in years^gone by,^a counsel 

iisk. ' medici^ ' .man, white in' tlxe 
-lie'' form.ed 


conclusions, the witness w'ould immediately have batSed 
himself by an appeal the doctrines propounded by 
Hippocrates, Galen, and a dozen other of his illustrious 
predecessors— the older the better, ^t the present 
day, such authorities have, to a great extent, been sup- i 
planted by others of quite a'difibrent description^ idost 
of whom have arisen during the Iasi few yqprs, and 
have in their revelations taught us important truths 
hitherto undreamed of. Oiie of the most invaluable of 
these authorities is the Microscope. 

Of course, the evidence wdiich tlxis instrument affords 
in all those cases where it is appealed to, is entirely 
circumstantial ; but it is circumstantial evidence of the 
most imjxortant description. * It may tell us that cer- 
tain brown ruslf upon a knife or razor is blood — and 
more, that it is Imman blood ; it may acquaint us with 
the nature of a piece of poisonous matter wholly 
invisible to the naked eye, and which w'ould therefore, 
withjHit its assistaiK^e, have entirely escaped detection; 
and so in numberless ways may the instrument fill up 
a hiatus iu the evidence, which would otherwise have 
been wholly insufficient to convict or to exculpate a 
prisoner. 

We will take, as our first illustration, the case of 
a man iiameil Munroe, tried at the Cumberland spring 
assizes in 1855 for wilful murder. The fact of the 
murder having been committe.’rt4|y some one, and the 
manner iu whicJi it was nccoi^ished, were both 
perfce.tly clear. ’I'lie murdered man had been waylaid 
in a lonely spot^ his tliroat had been divided from car 
to ear, and his body thrown undt^ a hedge. The 
murderer, whoever he w'as, liad doubtless committed 
tlic liorribfc act for tlie sake of about thirty shillings, 
which the deceased, the paymaster of a colliery, had in' 
his pocket at*tlie time. * 

Cii'cuinstantial eviifence of the most intricate clia*« 
meter w'tis produced against the prisoner. He had been * 
seen in a field near the spot; he had changed a half- 
sovereign shortly afterwards^ and had 'attempted to 
disguise himself— so .it was suggested— by getting / 
blacksmith to cut off the whole of his whiskers. Th0sq; 
and many otht^r facts were deposed to, and oojs^pied; ; 
nearly two days in the recital; still, in them, tgkfan 
’individually or collectively, there was nothfisg^- to 
warrant a conviction. But now came the 0\{iSehce ot 
the microscope. A learned microscopist %as to 

whom there had been previously su^mitt^ :a pair of / 
corduroy trouseib and a razor, •both ^own to havq^ 
been in the possession of the prisoner at the time tilt 
murder, by wliose hand soever committed, t6ok 
On these trqusers, after a most cm-eful^ 
the witness said he had 4^ 
the largest qa * swm^ahot 




revealed to him thqt theee spots We 
: limniu blood ^-i and, from their peculiar sliapelaud 
apj^aranooi he stated confidently that they We 
formed by ihiall streams of blood spirting upward 
fmm the divi(|ed artery of a liviKg body. On examin- 
ing around each ^ of these spots, he tliscoverdd traces 
of soap, aiid evident signs of the spots having been 
attempted to be Vaslied out, while over one or two of 
them ink had been cavcfully spread. On the blade of 
the razor there was some rust ; on the ivory handle, a 
smear of blood, which also turned out to 6e human. 
Of course, a vast number of questiops were asked in 
cross-examination, in order to test {lie credibility due 
to the assertion that these spots and stains were 
Aaman blood ; tnat assertion being grounded on the 
delmatc measurement of those minute bodies called 
coj*puscles or globules, which constitute the colouring 
matter of blood. As to this, yowever, the evidence of 
the witness was altogether unshaken — the corpuscles 
found in hunyfi! blood are each of tliem about the 
of an in<n!i,iii diameter, and differ more or less in 

• sizq frfim those of any knqwn quadruped— those of the 

sheep, being but of an inch; of tlie dog, &c. 

What«could be said against such evidence as tips ? 

* Here was a razor rusted with blood— blood, too, being 
on the handle; trousers with spots of liurnan blood 
upon them, which it had been attempted to eradicate 
by wasbiug and covering with ink. Coupled vdth the 
other evidence in the case, it was irresistible; a verdict 
of guilty was found, ahd the man was executed. 

In the next case we will mention, the value of the 
microscope as an agent in tlie detection of crime was 
still more strikingly shewn, nltliougft, from certain 
causes, the prisoner escaped the punishment which no 
iciuonable person could doubt he justly merited. 

At the Chelmsford spring assizes, 1852, C 

— was put upon his trial for wilful murder. ^ The 
circumstantial evidence, by wliich it was attempted to 
bring the guilt to the prisoner’s door, was even more 
complicated than in the lust ease ; but althougb, with- 
out tljkb scientific evidence, it w'as sulTident to raise 
against iiirn a grave suspicion, it would have been 
wholly ineflectiuil to convict him of so heinous a 
charge as murder. The victim in this case was an 
woman, living alone, with a considerably amount 
of money in her bed ^ amber. A neighbour calling 
' Upon her one moB»2fSg at eleven o’clock, found the 
house shut up, and no appearance of anybody about. 
Being alanned, slic got through a window into the 
dwelling, and ascending into the sleepfcig-room, found 
the poor creature*in her bed, quite dead, the back of 
her head having been beaten in — no doubt by meins of 
a large hiunmer lying close by — and her head nearly 
severed from her body. An alarm was immediately 
given ; an^inquest was held, and the poliye were soon 
in active pursuit after the murdefer. 

It was not very long before suspicion fell upon 

B IfootstepB hod been noticed round thp house, 

which coinfhided w4h the impress of the boots he wore ; 
the hammer found near^the murdered w^omaii’s bed 
was declared by a neighbour to Ivive been seen in his 
possession; a Uttle girl had observed him come from 
near the house on the morning in question; but more 
than all, in a brook about a tiiile from the dwelling 
where the murder was committed, was found a cotton 
handkerchief, and tightly rolled up in it a razor, 

'. covered with blood, which was identified as belonging 
to the prisoner^;,,,, ^ 

■ ■■ ,. ?'his -p^;;>;|^thcr with '''the handkerchief, w'as 
to a clever •microscopist in 
'JE/ orfBIK ^ho, ^ter examination, returned them both 
' ^ blood upon them was 

J|Hn^|^:human. The case then seejned complete 
ps^on and at the next assizes he ivas 
mi t^al. One question, however, had yet 
. Assuming Umt the roaor and hoi^- 


kerchieU Mong^ to the prisoner, and; thal: the blood 
upon them was human, how waa it to be shewn that 
they were connected with murder/'^tyey having 
been found more than a pule from the housu in which 
it was committed? The microscope at once ‘gavlf a 
conclusive answef to. this difficulty. Upon thb blade 
of the razor, when carefully examined with a high 
power, Ohero w^as found besida the hloo^ a few^flbres, 
whmh w'ere distinctly sworn to aW being a mixiure of 
I flax and cotton, the fibres of these two products being 
I perfectly distinf^ishable the one from the other by 
means of the microscoxje — a fact well known to all who 
take any interest in tlie parity of lint. On examining 
the murdered body, it was discovered that the instru- 
ment with which the wound was made l^ad partially 
severed one of the strings of the poor woman's night- 
cap, and fhat the material forming that string was 
composed of a mixture of cotton and flax! A more 
convincing proof of the iirisoner’s guilt could scarcely 
have been desired. Tliere was, however, one remaining 
link — the identity of the haudkendiief and*^ razor. 
Only two people could supply this — the father and the 
sister of the prisoner. Before the magistrates, the 
old man liad reluctantly admitted that both were his 
son’s; but when he saw his* son before him in the 
dock, looking upon him with entreating eyes, as the 
arbiter of life or death, the old man’s courage gave, 
and he declared that he could identify neither the 
one'nor the otlier; so also said the sister; and thus, 
after all, the jury were reluctantly obliged to acquit 
the prisoner. To liim, liowever, I may incidentally 
mention, this w'as of little avail. Scouted from village 

to village, H vainly solicited eitlier employment 

or charity ; and two months after his acquittal, he was 
found lying dead under a hedge, from— as a coi^mer’a 
jury subsequently declared—* starvation.' 

In botli these eases, tlien, the microscope ^ve the 
most important help towards establishing the' guilt of 
tlie prisoners ; and it is worthy of remark, that the 
peculiar value? of the assistance afibrded by the instru- 
ment lay, not so much in the discovery of blood in 
the one case, and of blood and certain fibres in the 
other, as in shewing conclusively the particular kind 
of blood and description of fibre. If, on the knife 
of Munroc, the uiicro8coi>o had said only tliat there 
was blood, the tale w ould have been worth but little, 
living as the prisoner did in a country village, where 
twenty difiTereut operations might have brought that 
fluid upon his knife and clothes ; but when the fket 
was revealed that that blood was human, it of course 
afforded a very strong proof of the guilt of the 
accused. So with the vegetable fibres on the razor; 
as fibres sinqdy they might have come even from off 
the handkerchief in which the razor was wrapped; 
but being partly cotton and i)artly flax, the case 
assumed a vdiry difierent aspect. 

The value of this peculiar discriminating pSwer of 
the microscope was remarkably illustrated in a tery 
curious case tried a few years ago at Norwifti* 

child about nine years old was fom^ti Opa 
morning lying upon the pound, in t small plantatl^ 
quite dead ; the cause of deatli being at once 
1^ a large and deep gash in tlie tliroat, severing both 
of the carotid arteries, the trachea and the cssopbagua^ 
kSuspiefon iipmediately fell upon the mother of the 
murdered uprl, who had been seen by more than boo 
person leading her daughter towards ^e plantati(ai 
on the morning of the day upon wiiich the climb waa 
presumed to have been oommittew 

*Upon being taken into custody, the womim braved 
with the utmost coolness-^ at once adnutted- ^ 
taken her child to the plantation where ties body Wbi 
found ; but av^rrodjo that, having: iurrived th^e,^1^^ 
ran abouf gathering wild- flowers; ih|d^ • 
nuently lost sight oft bet, ^a^ after ^ 
returnikl homo .without her* , TTpOft ;be^ 
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there Tras Jpuiid ih the wtean’a po«K aiid 

aharp kht&, which was at once subjected to a nmute 
and carefUl^auiiuation. Nothing, however, was found 
upon it, with the exception# of a few pieces of hair 
adhering to the handle, bo exceedingly small as 
scarcely tp be visible. The exnmin*ation being con- 
duct^ in the presence of the prisoner, and the officer 
remar^ing : ‘jSere is a bit of fur or hair on thw handle 
of your knife,’ the V^oman immediately replied : ‘ Yes ; 
I daresay there is, and very likely some stains of blood, 
ibr, as 1 came home, I found a rabbit caught in a 
snare, and cut its throat with the knife.’ Tlie knife 
was sent to London, and with the particles of hair, 
8u1:jected to a microscopic examihfltion. No traces 
of blood could at first bo detected upon the weapon, 
which appeared to have been washed ; but ujon separ- 
ating the horn handle from its iron lining, it was 
found that between the two a fluid had penetrated, 
which turned out to be blood, certainly not the blood 
of a rabbit, but bearing every resemblance to that of 
the human body. Then came the examination of the 
hair, which added powerfully to the presumption of the 
prisoner’s guilt. Without knowing anything of the 
facts of the case, the microscopist immediately declared 
the hair to he that of a squirrel — in this he could not 
be mistaken, for the fur of one animal dififers so entirely 
^om that of another, not only in its size, colour, &c., 
but its actual construction, that it is altogether 
impossible to mistake it when under the microscope. 
Now, round the neck of the child, at the time of the 
murder, there was a tippet or ‘ victorine,’ over which 
the knife, by whomever held, must have glided ; and 
this victorine was made of squinel^s fur ! 

Thi^ strong circumstantial evidence of the guilt of 
the nmsoncr was deemed by the jury sufficient for a 
convfttion, and whilst awaiting execution, the»wretched 
woman fully confessed her crime. 

After such proofs as these, which are hut a sample of 
a hundred others that might, if necessary, be adduced 
of the value of scientific evidence in judicial investiga- 
tion, we can hardly imagine any one to be bold enough 
to deny the utility or importance of such evidence ; yet 
■we are aware that the question must continually occur 
to many — ‘How did our forefathers manage to bring 
offenders to justice without the use of inicroscrope, 
diemical analysis, or anything of the kind?’ Why, 
the fket is, that crimes, in the times of our forefathers, 
were mostly committed in a very bungling manner, 
and very slight proofs of guilt were held to bo sufficient 
to, secure a conviction. Before the recent improve- 
ments in microscopic science, there was, for instance, 
ho direct means oif ascertaining whether a stain was 
eaysed by blood or bj any other fluid. Chemistry, 
indeedii within the last twenty years, afforded a some- 
what delicate and circuitous means of detection, but 
after alL a very unsatisfactory one — simply detecting 
the idlkenoe of a peculiar body called hematosine, 
Qplouriug matter of the blood, without the slightest 
ifitiiUiftion'as to whether it was the blood of man or of 
apj Inferior anim^. 

. ^ , Then came the revelations of the microscope, con- 
more and more delicate. First it was shewn, 
ae^we have before said, that the blood of every 
description of animal is composed 0 / a countless 
number of minute globules, mostly of a red colour, ^ 


stidns ; for several other substances sp exactly simu- 
lated them, as to be mistaken even dbiheht W)- 
fessmal men. Qrange or lemon juice a 

knife, or other piece of iron, will in a few^ays pi^uce 
a stain so nearly relembling that caused by bloOd, 
as to deceive the most careful observer ; and 
many years ago, in I’aris, a man was very near^ 
convicted of murder, owing to a kfiife being fouzm 
in his possession, stained with What was pronounced 
by several witnesses to be blood, but afterwards 
discoveredHo be simply lime-juice. 

So, again, M'itlj tlie stains of paint formed from the 
red oxide of iron.* About fifteen years ago, a person 
was found murdered in Islingtou. Suspicion falling 
upon a particular individual, he was arrested, and 
in his possession was found a sack having upon it 
many stains declared to be dried coagulated bl^d. 
These stains were care^illy and chemically examined 
by Professor (Iraham, who proved them to be red 
I paint containing ‘peroxide of iron and the saCk 
was ultimately found to liavc been woin as an apron 
by a young man apprenticed to a paper-stainer^ The ' 
accused was immediately discharged. , ** 

Now, in both these cases, the microscope would ^ 
instantly have declared the stains not to bo due to 
the presence of blood. But our ancestors, without 
the aid of chemical or microscopical investigation, 
would most certainly have considered them to be 
strong and incontrovertible evidences of the guilt 
of the accused; and who shall* say how many have 
unjustly sufiered at a time when ill-grounded suspidou 
and assertion could not be negatived by an appeal 
to the evidence* which the various improvements in 
science will now permit us to invoke. 

It ought, liowever, to be borne, in mind, that the 
microscope, and similar scientific instruments, do not 
in a%y way enable us to dispense with the testimony 
of learned men in criminal cases, but rather serve to 
render such evidence more valuable; for although it is 
very true that the revelations made by so sit^ ple an 
instrument as a piece of tube some nine or ten inches 
long, with a few' glasses at cither end, are sufficient in 
many cases to send a man to tlie gallows ; yet the tale 
such an instrument tells, can be underslood only by 
those who, by long observation and experience, have* 
learned the ‘language’ in wliic\».Ui8 told. 

Honour, then, be ascribed to tise men whose skill 
and patience have placed such an instrument at our 
disposal ; greater honour to those wiio, by long years 
of laborious investigation, are able to understand the 
revelations daily brought before them ; but the greatest 
hono’sr of all to those — happily fof us, there are many 
such in the present generation — who, abandoning the, 
to many people, unintelligible jargon of teclmickl 
w'ords and hsirned phrases, in which everything relat- 
ing to science was formerly clothed, are content to 
interpret, in plain and unmistakable language, the as 
plain and unmistakable tale which the microscope and 
other means of scientific investigation (piaffie them to 
disclose. 


Abating in a colourless fluid. Subsequently, it was 
discovered that these globules, in the class mammalia, 
are unifpmily of a nrcular form, not spherical, but 
disks, tlie thickness of which equalled about onp-fourth 
diameter ; whlleP in birds, fishes, and reptiles, 
they .o^ m omlitjstm ; and hist of all, the remark- 
-d^ made, that every kind of animal 

Ih globules diffbring ih dzS from those of 

mifeh wanted in medicals 
detection of blood- 


THE KAPHAEL OF GENOA. 

One brilliant afternoon In the spring of the year Idii,' 
some Florentine nobles of distinction were sauntering 
through the streets of Genoa, surveying, with tiie 
curiosity of strangers and the interest of connoisseurs, 
the architectural improvements and pictorial deco^ 
tions which on every side seemed in progress. 

The republic liad just attained thelinost glorloas; 
period of her annals. Beposlng after the wars whidi 
had desolated Italy, free from infernal dissensions; 
and delivered by Andrea Boria feom the yoke of the 
French, her sway was now acknowledjiM throughout 
the whole of the Ligurism cobfe f fee fame of 

the noble admiral; unahimmly hailed as the prince; 


ot ■■ his. ' ■' country, ;■ filled';, impieri-BliiiM'e "'fc 
^ity, wbere, greater thiin a king, yet refosed 
t^^cept of the sovereign dignity, f ‘ ' 

/ Per pianit!’ exclaimed Glno'rornabttOrti, the eldest 
of Uie party, «ivho had formed his taste under Lorenzo 
tlie Magiiilicent-r‘ per Diana ! Geno^' sliould be much 
bchoidt^ri to the prince. The city is changed beyond 
recognition sinc^ I was here, scarcely twenty 3^ear8 

W-V * 

‘ Say rather *to our countryman, Pierino del Vaga, 
one of Raphaers most fiivoured pupils,’ r^oined an- 
other of the party ;t»‘for, df I have lijjard ariglit, it was 
his repairing hither after the sack of Home by the 
constable of Bpiirbon, that first taught the wealthy 
Genoese to unlock their coffers for the einhellishnient 
6f iheir city, and the honour of their name.* 

/Your pardon, Messer Bjirdi,’ said the senator Spinola, 
yphp was accompanying the trpivellers in their survey; 
‘but bethink you, though I gainsay not the merit of 
l^erino, rnuch^raise is nevertheless the admirars due. 
He toyk the young^fetranger by tlie hand, and gave up 
his, ow,n palace for the first essay of his skill.* 

‘ Wdiere the n^atchless frescoes we have just been 
t Tiewing-'led to a new era in Genoese art,* retopted 
Hardi, a perfect specimen of a conceited young Floren- 
tine, who sturdily maintained his national supremacy. 

’ ‘ Even so, messere. Thus encouraged, Pierino pros- 

pereii rapidly, and founded a school which already 
numbers many wortliy disciples.* 

‘You are right, senator,* said 'romahnoni in a con- 
ciliatory tone : ‘unless the prince himself had led the 
way, even the divine Rapliacl could jiave w'orked no 
change in the hard dry manner — if I may venture so 
to. call it — of your former schools; and no one under 
hii station could have set the example of such magni- 
ficence as I see all are now trying to follow. Verily, 
the more I look around me, and note these gi^odly 
palaces, o*erlaid with tints that seem stolen from your 
golden sunlight and cerulean sea, the more I marvel 
and admire.’ As he spoke, he paused before a large 
building in process of eretaion by a near relative of the 
all-powerful admiral, and scrutinised the paintings on 
the exterior.* ‘The taste,’ ho continued, ‘is not, 1 
own, of that strict ])urity we of Florence would admit, 
it gladdens me to view such tokens of new- hum 
love of art and libejgitHty. In these streets, wdiere 
uninters and scuij^^tSrT W’alk with firm tread and erect 
taring; where we behold now a statue newly placed 
its niche, now a scaflblding half s(!reening some 
frescoed palace f^ont, 1 seem restored* to the days of 
mjy yphtli, and recall the glories I witnessed in Florence 
Uiadcr oiir great Lo^e^za.’ e 

‘ Ye^* said Spinola, complacently adjustin| his black 
rbbe, to which sombre hue the senators of the republic 
^^ere reatweted, ‘it is a conceit of ours, nff) doubt; but 
wre deem that these glowing paintings, those rich 
mbuidings and fair sculptures you see so common on 
OutBi(Je of our palaces, are in keeping evith the 
brilliancy for«wliio]i our Genoese sky is so renowned. 
Where nature btis been^thus prodigal, we Avould not 
have art chary of her stores.* • 

‘The limner is doubtless of Pierino’s teaching?* 
asked Bardi, as the group continued their observations' 
on the frescoes, wdiicli depicted the principal feats of 
arms of the Doria family, and drew forth general* 
expressions of approval. 

, Burely ; Lorenzo Calvi was one of his earliest 

JPW that you may not think we lavish all 

W outer walls, will it please ^ou to view the 

it now belongs to the Fpinola family. 

' office of the British consulate; so that many 

: for thoir pass^rts, little rocking 

? ■J^*^*** ^®f<>re tVnfso jnrescoefe, which, after three 

> ©laments, retain sufficient tracca of I 

-^rlpiat and design to Justify their former celebrity. 


j^fifiitlngB bf IhteifiOr, Wlfibh ohothei' >pf 1?iei(4rlo*8 
fbllowers'’ liaa ^'undbrittkai' V - ■■ ' ■ ■/ " ' ' '■ ■■ '' '/ '"■■■' '>.'■■ >■. -V'' ' 

So saying, the senatbF led the way up';,a^widb itair- 
ease, into a ^arge salooij^ On the piano 
ceiling of which, in a space ta^enty fbet wide by* lKiiiy* 
six long, was u ^arge {minting, yet unfinished^ repre^ 
senting the massacre of Niobe's children. The giggntie 
proiwrkiona of this fresco, the., boldness iyid originality 
of Us conception,, at once riveted/tlie stranger^ gaze^ 
and called forth a chorus of admiration, in w'hicli even 
Biirdi freely joined. 

‘ IIow admirably have the difficulties of that flattened 
arch been overcome! — how deftly are the masses dis- 
posed!* said the ‘third Florentine, who had not yet 
spoken. * What variety in the posture and expression 
of the figures! Look at that prostrate form ; he is 
expiring without a struggle; the features are liOt 
convulsed, the i)ale lips wear a smile. The arrow 
stopped life*8 current in an instant! And that 
quivering in every muscle, yet forptting liis 
own anguish in the endeavour to standi his UrotheFa 
wound !* 

* Beautiful ! — sublime !* cried the enraptured Tbrna- 
buoni. ‘Wiiat purity of outline! what delicacy in 
every detail of the colossal anatomy ! See, Bardi/far 
or near, the effect equally good.* 

‘Yes, indeed,* assented the critic; * save for slight 
evidences of a less experienced hand, I could ahnost 
believe Michael Angelo had furnished the cArtoons. 
Pity the colouring is too dark; *tis really the only 
blemish.’ 

While these nobles were thus discoursing, a slight 
delicate boy, meanly clad, and of a timid aspect, glided 
into the saloon. Without venturing a glance around 
him, lie hastily mounted the ladder that ledV^ the- 
8caffoldiT\g, and seizing a brush, began working b.i the 
unfinislioii figure of Apollo. Horrified at the child’s 
presumption in venturing to meddle with the principal 
person in the composition, tiie three Florentines raised 
loud cries of indignation, 

off, ll>ou unmannerly varlet!’ shouted Tot na- 
buoni. * How' darest tliou lay a finger upon the 
master’s painting ? Down with thee at once, or thy 
back shall smart for it !* 

‘Let go, I say I’ cried Bardi, springing upon tJie 
ladder with the intention of forcibly dragging down 
the offender, who spared him this trouble, howi'ever, by 
dropping his brushes w’ith a terrified air, and com- 
mencing his descent; while the Florentine, still 
glowing with indignation, turned towards the .senatot, 
whose laughter he considered strangely out of place: 

* Is it because yc are new to these things in Genoa, 
tliat works of such merit are so carelessly w'atehed as 
to be free to any varlet front the .streets to coine'^fid 
daub them at his pleasure? Ha! here thou coni’st, 
young malaj^rt! Thou art lucky the painter is fibt 
here, else thou would st not have escaped so ea^y? 

The poor boy, thus rudely apostrophised, sluhk to 
the side of Spinola, looking up imploringly in lito’laee, 
much overaw ed to speak. The senator, tdt^iy 
unmindful of his dignity, laughed^till the teott ri& 
down his cheeks, then patting the lad encOuragifigly ; 
on the shoulder, said: ‘Hold up thy head, and 
a man, Luchino!** They’ll not eat thee, thou fo6liih 
child!* Noy^ gentlemen all,* he added with tiiOcik 
gravity, taking him by the hand, and forcibly le^t% , 
him forw ard, ‘permU me to make known to you Mister 
Luca Canibiaso, aged seventeen; though somewhat frail 
and 8t{^mted for his years, theaautlior of this 
{feinting.* 'ft '' ' ' '' ' 

‘Come, come, senator,* said *Sornal!moni, *yoti hssre 
shewn us marvels enough to-day; withou%l>Jk5dj(ig e^ 
a jest upon lis naw ! What I ft fctVipling like ■ tkis, 
whom I should hardly have ^esSed to be twelve 
„old, to conceive and esecute iu^^ht so peirfect ? , 

you have overshot the m^rk |*' ' ■; 
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;,viTi)4i;h his pfUron. . 

iip again, thpu trembling imp,, and shcHr .what tha 

bb>-p.'iinter qipOenoa^i^^ 

r'^WiUv gilat Ji^^hptan^e, 80 extreme his natural 
timidity; Luca Cam biaso obeyed the injunction, and 
again took, bis place upon the platform. But once 
tbei^, forgetting everything save the absorbing interest 
of his subject, he displaced such astonishing rabidity of 
execution ana vigour of colouring, as captivated the 
Spectators, who at last broke the silence witii wfiicli 
they had been watching Ids proceedings by applause 
as vehement as their previous abuse. 

Encouraged by tl\eir praises, a flush of triumph lit 
up the young artist's sallow c}ieel<^ liis eye kindled, 
and holding a brush in each hand, using either right or 
left with equal facility, he ^painted with increasing 
enthusiasm j even the vicinity of the admirlfjg Torna- 
buoni, who liad silently mounted the ladder, and 
stationed himself behind him on the scatfolding, did 
not distract his attention, as he pursued his labours 
with bold and vigorous toucli that contrasted 

singularly with his shrinking dcMueanour. 

*^^My son,’ said the good old Florentine, *I shall 
carry ba(.:k witli me to Florence a grateful recollection 
of. this day; and esteem myself much indebted to thy 
noble countryman for having brought me hitlier to 
witness, with my own eyes, the first efforts of a hand 
whiali princes will one day grasp in fellowship and 
respeef. Yet, ere I depart, I would fain see *1110 
cartoons thou hadst prepared to guide thee in this 
work. Young as tliou art, long and careful studies 
.of each figure in this composition were doubtless 
required of thee, ere so great an undertaking w'as 
committed to thy care.’ 

Billing and confused, Tmca hesitated a while, then ! 
poiiping to u rough sheet of paper, scarcely more timn 
a foot square, on winch tlie subject of Ids colossal I 
performance vi'as delineated, said: ‘^^ohle signor, tiiat 
is the wimle preparatory study 1 have made.’ 

‘Then thou art even a greater prodigy than I 
deemed,’ he exclaimed, embracing tlie boy in a trans- 
port of delight. ‘Verily, Luchino, tlic saints have 
bepn very bountiful to thee: they sent tliee Fierino 
del VagH, fresli from the inspirations of Raphael and 
tlie Vatican, for thy master, and gave tlice grace to 
profit by his teaching ! Go on, and prosper, child ; and 
when Italy shall hail thee as the worthy successor of 
Baphael,' Michael Angelo, and U'itian, forget not tliy 
friend Gino Tornabuoni, nor his early prediction of ihy 
fame.' 

, .Nearly forty years after the scene we liave recorded, 
.about noon, on a mild winter day, two men wearing the 
; rich though grave costume of the Spanish court, the 
one past middle lifis his companion hardly yet in its 
prime, were traversing with hasty steps* the Patio de 
los li^es, connecting the churcli of the Escurial with 
y.the: remainder of the vast pile, luilf monastery, half 
^palae^: which, in pursuance of a vow, 1‘liilip 11. had 
, erected In honouF of St Lawrence. AVithout 
iin admire tho J%fty Doric portico, they hurriedly 
■mlfiprad the interior of the sacred edifice, on the 
.declaration of which the king was still lavishing the 
AWrtS^cUth of tlie new .hemisphere, andL concentrating the 
-..talents of the old.; and there, still heedleaseof the, 
.■magnifleenoe aroiand them— the triple rows of richly 
vhewn eblumhs, the treasures gleaming from the side- 
high-ato with its golden statues dnd 
^ejFelled pilJars— tlwiP eagpr gaze was directed to tho 
^vaiilted roof, where ijimmber of workmen wefe busied 
. m a scatToIdiug frpm one of the centre 

of tho two; with a keen deep-sunk eye, and 

tij:-'. J A ... _i» vsTi- 1.^ . 


d features-^of which, however, tbe fire 
. wo^^^ by aii expression of 

saonesa on' brpw, and^ a . diffideacu pt 


bearfng tlilit displayed itself at eyei^ l^sture— 
hasl^ nervous glande upwaFdsj ; dreii^ k sigh Of 
reli^, and cxcl >iimed ; ‘ Our Lady be praised \ 
will yet be ki^ime?' • ' ' . 

‘And ^ iinie, dear master,* was 

response*. ‘ Whep we left them to doft our 
gear, I certified first that little remaifked to do. , Eve^. 
beam and plank will be out of sight, ere his maje^iy 
can be here.’ • , ; 

* And now, my Lazznrp,’ said the painter confidingly; 
as be learnyl on tlio arm of Ina pupil, and drew liim to 
a spot whence the pai rfli rig, ^ from beneath which tlio 
last vestiges of'Scafiblding were fast dianppearihg, 
could 1)0 most^ favourably viewed — ‘tell me frankly, 
as brother to brother, what tliink’st thou of it; how 
doth it strike thee as a whole?* ^ 

‘As I have always tlionght of it: worthy of pS)ur 
best days, wlien your heart w'as light, and yonr brow 
smooth ; nay. surpassing them, shewing wdiat in happier 
limes ydii Avould ahvays have been. J£5Jic old freedom 
of touch, the grace of fancy is here : yl|ur mind hath I 
been itself.’ 

*I would it were tlius, my son and trusty frJfend; I 
would fain be well assured that thy •love to thy poor 
malter doth not deceive thee. Truly Hope llath been 
wdiis|»cring to me tlie while — fanning me with her soft 
wings when ivear}', lending me lier brightest tints 
when my darkened soul would have reflected itself 
upon my subject. Paradise ! Good sooth,’ he con- 
tinued gloomily, ‘ ’twas a strange conceit of tho king's 
to assign that to me. .Purgatory or hell would have 
suited rny Immour better.’ 

‘Na\*, <loar xjaster, hut that this is a moment's 
cloud, I would avail myself of the licence your love 
hatli given me, and chide you for thus doubting and 
despairing.' 

‘Ay, doubt, despair— for how many years have not 
I l)c5n their prey! How hath my life been worh 
away, how have my best fisculties been wuisted by 
wrestling against that, which my heart and my con- 
science condemn not — w'hich the church hath^Wftnitted 
to others before no\v, yet denies to me!’ 

The young man was too much accustomed to thesk 
outpourings of bitterness to appear to notice them, 
otherwise than by some remark upon the approaching 
visit of the king and queen to inspect the fresco com- 
pleted, which they had constanriK^^tched in progress, 
and whose subject had been of "PImip’s own selection 
— tliat, lie fancied, would lead tho unhappy paintePs 
thoughts into .mother and brighter channel. 

‘Tiioii art right, my Lazz.aro. •Yes, to-day may 
furnish tlie occasion for which I luvve so often prayed ; 
and Jot tjie thought of all that hangs upon the next 
lionr, is w'cll-nigh overwhelming. What if the king 
should so ej^ress his satisfaction w'itli tliis work, as tO 
embolden me to cra'ie his all-powerful inflJence 
the pontifl ? — and tlien, overcome by rny natuF^ 
timidity, my tongue refuse to frame the petition, ifly 
knees tb second its humility ; and, in rny* liiiscrablo 
(jonfusion and weakness, the favoifrablfi niomeiit will 
be lost, and I shall be undomf!' 

It w^as Luca Cambiaso, the former bashful striplifi^ 
of Genoa, who thus spoke, pacing the long aisles of tbei 
church his pencil had ^een selected to embellish, 
w’hosc presence at his court tlie proudest prlii^^lh 
Christendom liad deigned to solicit as a fkvout^ ^ ' 
Classed amongst the first painters of age, 
respected and honoured by his fellow^citiaietis; the 
adored chief of a scliool of which tlie te|ititation bade 
fair to compete^ith the most celebi?at^ of Italy, it is 
from the details of his domestic history that we learn 
how an ill-starred attachment, foir which 
obtain th® rtnetw ot tha chwySbrSjStiititeiea 
years of his existence, and caused hini,«bsorbed:in the 
sufferings of the tnai^ to the triumphs and the 

daims qflVis,eaU|ng::kk:^^^^ 











of €amt)iaB()^ wHh more miimtoasofts 
found in Italian naoiooin^ relate thatf the 
of his 'wife, a virtuous ahd amiable woi^oan, 
l^iiind t^ilty thousekeeper, leavinfir iiim«w;;ith o iWo 
^ttiiljr of young children, for af time reduced him to 
despair. Acdhstomed to her skilfhli discharge of all 
household and failiily duties, his sensitive organisation 
iras unegual to cope with the cares that had so unex- 
pectedly devolved upQn himi and throwing aside his 
pencil in utter discouragement, for some months all 
the efforts of his friends to rouse him proved Ineffectual, 
jlt this juncture, it was proposed that a young sister 
of his wife’s Blioul<f come to take tki management of 
the house and of the unruly children, yho had defied 
ali the poor paCuter’s attempts at management; and 
erelong thjE^ results of the admirable Bianca's good 
eencij, activity, and mild though firm sway, became 
apparent, and the disorganised establishment resumed 
its former orderly appearanci^ In addition to these 
cfiaracteristics, A wherein she resembled her sister, 
Bianca was with an innate love of art, a 

«< harmory of taste, a refinement of perception, that 
Caiftbiaso had never previously met with in any 
femald companioh, and on which, with the natural 
* dependeilcc of his nature, he soon learned to place 
implicit reliance. From this state of feeling it was 
an easy transition to the avowal of his affection, 
and his determination to proceed at once to Eome, to 
ablidt from the pope, Gregory XIII., the necessary 
dimnsation to authoFse their union. 

Ihough he sought to propitiate the pontiff hy tlie 
prMent of two large paintings, which — composed under 
the stimulus of all he hope<l to obtain t^rom his favour 
^^are said to be among the happiest efforts of his 
genius, his petition was unsuccessful. The pope was 
inflexible to his prayers, and sternly exacted fVom him 
the promise that, as soon as he returned to Genoa, he 
would send his sister-in-law away from his housc^' and 
avoid her society. Drooping and heart-broken, the 
unliappy man, over whom this passion seemed to 
obtain i;ir:iiter empire in proportion to the hopelessness 
in which it was involved, religiously kept his word, 
and banished from his home the gentle woman, whose 
face, repeated in every sacred subjec t he composed for 
several succeeding years, attests ho^v' unfailingly she 
was present to his thoughts. But all inspiration, all 
life had forsaken and the greater part of Ids 

qompositions at tms period are so inferior to his 
Judies performances, that it is unfair to take them 
as specimens of his skill. 4 

This state of nxserable depression had lasted well- 
nigh five years, wheji an envoy from Philip II. arrived 
at Genoa, bearing his invitation to Cambit^o. *The 
fiattering distinction this conveyed, and the large 
recompenses held out, would, however,, have been 
iBcffectual*tb induce the painter to comply, had he 
not fancied that, by interesting the king of Spain in 
his behalf, he might be prevailed upon to ask from the 
pontiff the« grace denied to him ; and filled with this 
idea, he suddenly phased from tlie depths of despond- , 
eney to sanguine expectations of success, that gave 
back to his hand its former vigour, and to his eye 
its fire. 

Accompanied by one of his ff^yourite pupils, Ijazzaro 
Tavarone, whose gratitude and devotedness liad been 
unceasingly displayed during his masteris unhappy 
state, Cambiaso arrived at Madrid. Hero be was 
with unwonted affability and interest by the 
who, in aught connected with the adornment of 
Jhlix m toy, the Escurial, sopaewhat unbent 

severity of his deineanour, and at 
to the scene of his destined labours, 
ofrtbe grand fresco first assigned 
of Paradise, tlie artist put 
days, and painted i/nth 
intensity that his frame, worn by 


continuM ttid disgp^i^ 

to support, and in the irrepressible i^&tioa 
which he now waited thb coming of 
alternate expressions of gloomy foreboding *6r buoyant 
hope, his varying colomr tod gleaming eyes, Laaaaro, 
too well acquainted with every fluctuation in his un^ 
happy master, saw how much suffering was at work- ! : 

Unc^tain what topic to introduce, yet unwilling to 
leave him undisturbed in the painl^ revd^ie into whioli 
he seemed to have fallen, as, muttering at intervals to 
himself, he continued to walk slowly backwards and 
forwards, the faitliful scholar leaned against a column, 
and watched' him with mournful solicitude; marvelling 
for the thousandth, time at the undying fervour of this 
attachment in a man whose grizzled beard and furrowed 
brow betrayed the footprints of advancing years, no 
leas than Ii^jo ravages of sorrow. 

‘Lazzaro,* said Luca Cambiaso, suddenly pausing 
and confronting him, ‘ should 1 die in Spain, I doubt 
not the king will retain thee in his service, and my 
cartoons, and the studies we have made togetlter, will 
render thee good aid. Yet I would fain have thee 
return to Genoa one day, and tell her ' 

‘Now, out Tipon you, honoured master,' cried the 
young man cheerily, ‘for such talk as this! Die, 
forsooth ! It is permitted to the unknown and unsuc- 
cessful to creep into a comer, hang their lieads like 
a sick bird, and die to boot, if it so please them. * 
Bub you ? your life belongs to Italy and to fame. 
Remember the story you used to tell me when I idled 
at my easel, of the strangers who saw the painting of 
Niobo and her children, and what they predicted to 
you. Till that saying hath had its full accomplishment, 
talk no more of dying.' 

‘Wcll-a-day, those words might have been -'V^^fied 
ere this,' returned Luca sadly; ‘for 'tis no vanity to 
own I haVo had good gifts, if I confess likewise that 
for too many precious years they have lain unheeded 
and unx>rized. If I return to Genoa, I will seek out 
and destroy whatever I painted during that dark time. 
But hush I here comes the king. May my good angel 
bo iny help ! I vow to our Lady of the Grazie a silver 
candlestick, and to the cathedral of St Lawrence at 
Genoa an altar-piece, if they will befriend me nowl* 
And advancing with even more than his usual hesi- 
tation, the i>!iinter slowly drew near the royal party, 
which had entered by a private door, while Lazzaro 
niodestlj" retired to some distance. 

In compassion to the extreme timidity of Cambiaso, 
the king, who in Spain laid aside much of the icy 
formality which marked his demeanour when abroad, 
generally came unattended to inspect his progress. 
Even on this occasion, when he brought the young 
queen, Aime of Austria, his* fourth wife, the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, and two or three others of his 
favourite nobles, to have the first sight of the recently 
finished painting, there was little of the stat^to 1 m 
discerned which in those times seemed almost insepar- 
able from royalty, and more especially nnigj|it be 
reg^i^d ns the attribute of the haughty prince, wiljoae 
dommions, besides Spain and her vast territories in 
America, comprised Naples, Portugid, and the Xotf 
Countries. * * 

Advancing in the direction from whence he kneir, 
^y constant practice, the best view of the fresco could 
TO obtained,^the king, in the dress of black velvet 
familiar to us in the historical paintings of that; period,: 
eneouragingly beckoned to the p^ter. f# 

* We are come, as thou seest, Luca, to tojpy in 
itftiperfefction the goodly foretastf thou hast fumishe^ 
us of the condition of the ^beati^ hereafter. JSfpw, 
draw hither, and take Seed if I expound rkhtly to : thq 
queen and tliese gei^tlemen aU the tMlestial^ereoii^ 
here depicted.' y ■' 

‘ Your gradous' in%iesty/ falte^ Lu«mi, 

Imperfect Castilian, ‘requires no help frem 
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ud Jt yoor bodgn tnd Mili^tened vby 

yeva lorOy' I cam^ on this work. ^Tbis 
npor hand did your royal judgnaaent 

had conceiWl.' . 

^Tush, Bttca! Mature made thee something better 
'than a courtier, though 1 do not gainsay that I took 
a slight share iii this assemblage of the blessed, which 
wilt ever bring thy m^vellous speed in paipting to 
my mind. See there, Anne,’ continued Philip, turaing 
to queen, who was surveying, with a pleased 
•girlish air, the bright colouring and richness of the 
general effect—* sec that figure of thy holy patroness, 
the mother of our Blessed Lady. What say you to it ? ’ 

* Sire, it seems to realise my dreajus of the venerable 
saint.* 

‘Well, mounting one doy* upon the scaffolding as 
was my wont, I found Luca had just comxAeted it. I 
liked the whole, yet observed 1 wished the face had 
borne greater marks of age ; then, turning away, soon 
forgot those passing words of blame, so much did 1 
find oh every side to praise. A moment afterwards, 
1 chanced to turn round, and what saw I, think you ? 
Why, the blessed saint ^ull ten years older, as you 
view her now! Like the touch of an enchanter’s 
wand had my Luca wrought this change.* 

And the nobles chorused the praise which their 
monarch so lavislily bestowed ; then stood in the 

* attitude of profound attention, while he descanted on 
the dfflerent groups of patriarchs, prophets, and fsiints 
the picture comprehended in its vast expanse, bidding 
them at the same time remark how well the severe 
aimplicity of the black and white marble pavement he 
had selected for the churcii, enhanced the glowing 
splendour of the roof. 

I^ell done, w<jU done!* ho exclaimed exultingly, 
liimung towards Luca, who meantime had shrunk into 
the background, ‘I cease not to applaud myself for 
having summoned thee hither. I am right well content ’ 
— and motioning to him to approach, leaned familiarly 
on his shoulder, and holding his hand in his, returned 
to the contemplation ol' the painting. 

‘What purity of expression,’ said the royal critic, 
‘what holiness of joy, wdiat beatific ecstasy doth sliine 
on these blessed visages ! I had been told thy greater 
power lay in depicting dark troubled scenes, or 
mournful faces ; but here, thou seem’st to have had a 
vision of celestial happiness to inspire thy fancy.* 

‘ 0 my gracious liege,’ murmured the trembling 
painter, ‘ truly it was the thought of what your royal 
mercy could obtain for me, tliat cast light upon my 
soul* 

An ominous cloud passed over the king’s brow, and 
he withdrew his haTul; but Luca, in his eagerness, 
heeded it not, nor was conscious of a warning pressure 
upon his arm. 

‘ One word from your lips, most migl^fcy sovereign— 
but 0toB word; and he who hath power to bind and 
loose will grant the dream, the hope of years ! O 
nobl^ piltnce, the church’s prop, the church’s pride, 
not my prayer.’ 

/ In his firenzi9d pleading, he had laid hold of the 
' k^ mantle, but Philip plucked it from his grasp, and 
with a stern frown, turned away. In another moment, 
Luca’s outstretched arm was forcibly drawn back, 
and he found himself face to face with the Ouke of 
Medina Sidonia, * 

‘Art thou mad, Luca?* he wluspered, dragging him 
. to the recess of one the side-chapels. ‘ How couldst 
thou presume to ^ture on such a topic with the 

• ki^ ? 'Thy unhap|*y. passion was well knoi^ to Mm, 

but be little dreanle^ thou Tq^ouldst ever profane bis 
«eii With^uTging a^request that the pope himself saw 
nbt fit fo V^ What fiend pos^ssed thee that thou 

n^uiit nee<|s thrust thy paltry love-tales on<he migesty 

him look to his gray hairs, and learn 
me tell ’^ee; and bewefe 


thou breathe no word of tin# again» else thou wilt 
assuredly forfeit tlm royal faycwir, and h^ 
ordered to depart.* 

Like a person atunned; the unfortunMe man^ m 
backward, and caught for support against tbb wall) 
while the duke^ abruptly quitting hirt, rejoined the 
king, who was much chafed by tMa occurrence) 
with the queen and his attendants:, immediately left 
the church. • , 

As Luca gradually returned to consciousness, and 
became sq^isible of their departure, a w’^ell-known voice 
pronounced his name, and he felt himself clasped in 
the arms of his ftiithful scholar. * 

‘O Lazzar^,’ he gasped faintly, ‘take mo hence. 
“Put not your trust in princes,” I»had often heard 
it said; yet when he held my hand in his, and I 
recalled tlie words of tlie Florentine, 1 deemed thqi^Amo 
was come, and dared my fate. It is over now. Pray 
that the King before Vhom I next shall kneel will 
not cast me thus aM^ay ! ’ And thejs. J)ore Luca Cign- 
biaso to his dwelling, Vhere in a ^ew dsip^s ho died. , 

* ♦ » 
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THE LATEST PROMISE OP. ^HE 
IRON AGE. 

It would require some little measure of consideration 
to determine what characteristic would best express 
the spirit of the present age. When the attention 
is fixed upon the doings in Australia and California, 
golden seems to be not altogether an inappropriate 
epithet. A few days since, we chanced to be present 
in a large meeting, in which a ci-devant lecturer, who 
assumed tlie nom de guerre of Paralhix — Paradox^ no 
doubt, he meant— challenged the collective forces of 
science to a tourney, undertaking to prove against 
them all, that our good old jolly round world is /lai .* 
whli*eupon, for a little time, we were constrained to 
feel that the age was a very brazen one. Glancing, from 
the brazen oracle to its hearers, the suspicion pre- 
sently arose, that wooden might prove morsMiapt than 
either brazen or golden. On i\\& fast banks of the ' 
Cain, again, the idea always presents itself that 
mercurial is the proper designation. But then, in 
moments of quiet refiection,* tliat huge tubular bridge, 
wliich carries railway- trains from Caernarvon to 
Anglesey, across an intervcmjg arm of the sea, 
(;omes back to the mind ; and tliSt mighty leviathan, 
too, which is building at Mill wall, and which pro- 
mises, after % short interval of preparation, to rush 
round the world every three months, with a burden 
of 25,000 tons in its femiginoi]U9 shell. Yea, there 
is the composition of this wondrous age an ingre- 
dient of higher importance than eitJier wood or 
mercury, milil or brass, and which does very mudh 
more to confer upqp it a predominant feature. 
age is really an iron one. Iron, in the luixida of 
science, is doing more for the benefit of humanify, 
and fbV the advance of civilisation, than any other 
material agent that has been eifgagi^ in beneficent 
service since the civilised history of mankind began« ' ; 

The peculiarity which is chiefly operative in renjeie- 
ing'iron of high value in the constructive arts, Is 
extraordinary tenacity witli which the little molecules 
of the metal hold together. They grasp each otlier Co 
tightly, that it requires a vcr 3 ^ powerful to tear 

them asunder. An iron bar, of ihe same alee as an 
oak beam, that would be crushed by a Wj^ght of 400 
pounds, will bear 2000 pounds, and come oiit of the 
trial unscathe'J. A square piece o| sound-wrought 
iron, one inch thick and one iiudi Icmg^ is capable 0f 
sustaining a weight of eleven tons epneentred upon its 
middle. ' • ’ ■ 

^But there are other proptetSes iwsompanying this 
fivefold oak-power of iron, which *010 of scarcely 
inferior importanoe ih a practical point of View. By 


^'' ll^te£y ^ii-f'l^ the %fe 

inW 8lik|« ili^t 1$ ; and b^ the 

of f/elding and riVetlni, masses can be pirb- 
f idbd of any size* It seems literally that art Is now 
able to oppose to the rude forces of mture ircfli stnic* 
tures capable of Wsisting any amount of destructive 
violence they cab bring into play. The hollow beam 
which lies across the Menal Strait allows railwa}*^- 
traitis, liiden with hundreds of tons, to be shot through 
it almost without causing it to bend from the straight 
lino. The Great Br^ilain atcain-ship remained stranded 
for mdnths on the rocky coast of Iffelaiid, amidst the 
fury of the Atlantic breakers, almost wtfhout a strain. 
The (j/'Sa# Eashrn steam-ship, when completed, if 
taken up by its extreme ends, nn eighth of a mile 
asitfider, M'ith 2.5,000 tons hanging from its middle, 
Woidd sustain the weight as ^ it Were no more than 
twenty -five ounces. Tlie utmost violence of winds and 
waves will no deubt be trifles wjien compared witli its 
powers of endfhrahQp. Even the hurricane bursting 

* broadskle upon the marin^ giant, will scarcely disturb 
its bq|/knimity as it floats upon the ocean. Such arc 
the strength and the adaptability of iron I 

* Tlien, too, iron is dug from the ground. It Vies 

ready for use upon the earth in inexhaustible masses, 
which require only to he taken from their natural 
repositories, and to be prepared for tlio uses to which 
ihechanics desire to apply them. There, however, is 
the rub: they must be prepared before they can be 
used. The strength and malleabilitj' of the metal are 
entirely dependent upon its purity ; and tlie native ore 
contains various eartliy minerals besides the metallic 
iron. It is composed of flint, clay, carbon, sulphur, 
and phosphorus, besides that subtile corrosive agent 
Which holds its court unseen in the transparent atmo- 
sphere, and which chemists call oxygen— that oxygen 
which is the lurking principle of rust. All these 
things are mingled together, in what seems to be Inex- 
tricable confusion, in iron ore. The workers of the 
metaV^^ever, know the confusion must not be 
inextricable, and accordingly, by the persevering 
effort of ingenuity and skill, they have devised a 
way to extricate the giant from its entanglement. 
First, they roast the ore; that is, they expose it to con- 
siderable heat, by making heaps of mixed coal and ore, 
mftd setting Are mass. The roasted ore gets to 

be deprived of several impurities which cannot endure 
beat, and becomes somewhat light and spongy. Then 
it is Placed in alternate layers, with coke or charcoal, 
and lmiG, and the Arhole is subjected to the refining fire 
of a blast-furnace. »The corrosive oxygen of thc^ore, 
under this treatment, capriciously finds that* it has a 
much stronger afiTection for one of the new-comers, 
the ch^(|al, than for its old associate, ^the sturdy 
metal ; and so takes up with its fresh companion, and 
flies away with it in the state of vapour, vanishing 
tbfbugh the air. The flint and clay, in the satjie M'ay, 
make the dlscovei^ that they are near relatives of the 
lime, and fortlmith strike up a sort of family union, 
forming among them an •earthy fcum or slag. The 
iron, fairly put upon its metth by this base desertion, 
waxes furiously hot, and melts into a liquid. . The 
superintendents of the procesv, catching it at this 
advantage, snatch away the earthy scum from an 
upper opening in the furnace, and draw off the molten 
rbS^B through a lower one, into channels and mdulds 

! I^epared for its reception. When it runs into these 
moulds, it has lost the principal part of the impurities 
v|is combined ; it still, j^owever, retains 
: interfere with its constructional integrity. 

Xt .S with its mass five per cent, of 

5 quantities of sulphur, phosphorus, 

^ which have the effect of 

:■■■ *®d' ..Jts' 'bonsistbneS ; brittle., 

WSpi it^S'bUbled ih the moulds, in this semi-puiiflCd 


'the 

tenacity^ and imbe itid w^ 
of I recovering its orij^imil d6hdltl(ra, W 
interfered with, than the metal possesses ill itS'piiJinil' 
form. ■ ■■* 

In order that cast iron may be brought irito^tha^ 
purest condition the metal can assume^ it is again; 
melted in a flerep furnace, and then, when molten; it 
is splashed about by the end of an iron rod. Corrosive 
oxygen floating round in the air, thus invited, Cnteri 
again upon its old pranks; seizes more of the carbon/ 
sulphur, and phosphorus, and flies off’ With them as 
vapour. The rematiis of other less abundant impurities 
collect into a slight scum, Hiid there then remains 
tolerably pure iron, which is taken from the furnace as 
it consoliffttes in cooling, and transferred to the anvil, 
to be there knocked and kneaded by the hammer/ 
until it gets dense and close-grained, or rather clpse- 
fibred^ under the repeated assaults. This process of 
preparing the cast iron for the operations Uf tli€ forge, 
by agitating it when in a molten state, is expressively 
designated by the term puddling. When the cast iron 
has lost in the puddling four out of its flve per cent, 
of carbon, it has been changed into steel. Steel is a 
carburet of iron, containing one pound of carbon to 
ever}' ninety-nine pounds of iron. When the remain- ^ 
ing one per cent, of carbon has been almost entirely " 
rembved, there remains pure malleable iron. * 

One groat drawback upon the employment of this 
process for the preparation of malleable iron, has 
hitherto been the lieavy expense of the fuel that pf 
necessity has to be employed in the repeated meltings. 
Some of the best kinds of iron are only procured 
after sbr successive fusings. In ad«lition to thiUdhffl^ 
culty, it Jlias always been found impossible, alsfe, to 
prepare any very large quantity at otice. iETounders 
Imve thought they had eff’ccted wonders when they 
have turned out some four or flve hundredweights 
by one puddling. The railings which surround. the 
cathedral of St Paurs in Ijondon were made of iron, 
procured by the puddling process in Sussex, at the 
expense of L.TOOO. 

All this^ however, appears now to pertain to the 
past rather than to the present. A civil engineer of 
London has just ])atented a plan for the preparation 
of nialle.ablc iron by a new process, by which he is 
able to deal with the metal in almost any quantity at 
once. He has experimentally shewn his ability to 
convert five tons of molten cast iron into a vast lump 
of pure malleable iron, in thirty-fivo minutes; and it 
is stated that, by the use of his process, an equal 
quantity of iron railing with that which stands round 
St Paul’s might be furnished at the comparatively, 
trifling cost of L.230. 

TJiis new process of Mr Bessemeris consists merely in 
forcing air through the molten pig-iron, in tlie jfltece of 
splashing up the molten iron into the air. The molted 
iron, drawn off from the slag in the usual wa/, after the 
flr|te*^uBting and melting,- is received red-hot iiite a 
sort of basin, instead of into moulds This basin 
boles at its bottom, communicating with a very pbweiv 
ful pair of blast-bellows, worked by steam. Tlie air- 
blast is turned on* before the red-hot liquid metal ia 
received into, the basin; and the result Is, that the 
metal is prevented froni running into the holes by the otitf 
set of the blast, and that the streams of air rUsh through , 
it, tossing it viol(,mtly to and fr4 with a sort of flerjr 
boiling. Tlie fierce air-blast force&he carbon cbmbin^ 
wifh the'lron into a furious cogiCfcistibh, and the heat# 
of the molten liquid is t^ius raisedmigber and dj 

the blast goes on. Tlte carbon, wmch is" a (lMp^n!ii4j^ 
impurity, is itself converted into a valuable fa^ithr&^ 
the force eff the blast, Iglrs^ a brlgbt^fl 
eruption of sparks burst from the teats ;' then 
liquid iweils, and ' thibwS uj the itepMtiei 


f <p f with Q3(l4e of; ll^n 

;'! %»ipii. buniod p^ 

i; ivitb ,iho (^lioD, And after a ievr minuteB^ when .|be 
4AO%0 :4ubAide«» tbcre rcmainl nothiiigr beliind but 
: peifcctly cleansed iron, ready to be d>awn off througJi 
ti^Ti^t-hQle of the basin, anymore pure than the metal 
I prp^red after half-a-doseii successive fusings by^the old 
1; j^an.. The ei&ct quality' of the iron drawn off depends, 

I hjo^frever, upon the extent to which the blast has l^cn 
I carried. The mass passes gradutdly, during puriflca-^ 

I tiqn,. through the condition of cast steel and hard steel 
into that of soft malleable iron. There is an inter- 
mediate form, whieli Mr liessemer, calls * semi- steel,* 
which is liarder than iron, and less brittle than steel, 
and which he states will prove to be of inconceivable 
value for all purposes where lightness, 6lr<AigLh, and 
durability are required to be combined. Tlie cast iron 
loses eighteen per cent, by the time the puridcation 
. has been carried to the utmost. 

SucIa then, is the new promise which has just been 
held.> 0 Ut in these iron-days. The metal which is in such 
enormous demand for works of surpassing extent and 
I strength, is to be furnished in the most perfect state, 
in tenfold quantities, and with more than a tenfold 
saving of the cost of fuel used in tlic preparation. 
There is to be one roasting and one rnelling, in the 
* place of half-a-dozen tedious and costly fusings ; air is 
to he blown through tlie molten liquid, and presto I in ; 
a few short minutes, huge masses of the liriest grained 
iron are to be ready for the hammer and tlic anvil. 
If this promise he fuUillcd, the best steel, wdiich 
is now worth from L.20 to L.3() the ton, will be 
furnished in any required quantity at the cost of L.6 
the Ju), and malleable iron will be sold at the same 
pridjpiustead of at L.8, 10s. the ton. It has been caleu- 
latea that this improved process of Mr Ilessefner*s will 
produce,- when generally ado^ted, a saving to Great 
Britain of a sum equal to live millions of pounds 
sterling every year. 

[Our readers may be nw'arc that diflereiit opinions 
have iHJeu expressed regarding Mr Bessemer’s process. 
•The above paper is by an esteemed contributor, and a 
man well known in general science ; but for our jvart, 
we are disinclined to hazard, on such a question, any 
opinion of our own, having had no opportunity of 
observing the new process. — Ed.] 


THE DRAMATIC CENSOKSHIP AND 
THE PROSCRIBED PLAYS. 

PitEYions to the tenth year of the reign of George II., 
the dramatic censorship. as a state institution had no 
legal existence in England. From the reign of Henry 
yill,^., indeed) a control of stage-perfoymanccs was 
e;icerri!^d by the lord-chambcrlain or master of the 
reye>lsi hut tins authority was not recognised by law. 

encroachment upon the public 
ll^ri^es, on the part of tlie sovereign, as the^/].ower 
uiaimed to ogeate monopolies; and it is owdig 
;^^)iab]y to the circumstance of its being, if not vexa- 
; tio^iy— for this it could not fail to be— but at least 
0|Miringly exercised, tto it was, ^r the most part, 

: patiently submitted to by those who might havc^legally 
It is not until tho» reign of Clftirles IL that 
the first recorded instance occurs of the performance 
of a play being prohibited by the lord-chamberlain. 
This fipnoiir of pri^y belongs to the itfaid’s Tragedy 
JQ^umont: and l^tchcr, which was followed sqpu 
by X^e> jfcuqus jemtus Brutm and pryden’s 
iglropp® to tne TrQpmtess, In the reign of Queen Anne, 
of Mary Queen q/* Scots was^interdicted by 

[ , predecea- 

;he next best play that 
was Cibber’s Ateratiofi; 



■can Wmost.pardqqc thb; snasiii':M;th^;OT : 

in which he exercised Ids assumed atMiHoir^f 
Itic&ird JJI^ as altered from Shakapeare,i| say 
in his Apology^ *came from his (the master’s). himd§vto 
the stage, he had^^xpunged the whole firit act wltAjiSi^ 
sparing a line. This extraordinary sSroko of a,s/c:wi&; 
occasioned my applying to him for the,8mall indulgence 
of a speech or two, that the othe^ four acts might limp ; 
on witli a little less absurdity. No ; lie had not leisure 
to consider^what might be separately inoftensive. He 
had an objection to the whole act; and the reason he 
gave for it w'as, that the distresses df King Henry, who. 
is killed by Ri^'hsrd in the first act, would put weak 
people too miKih in mind of King James, then living 
in France.’ 

A much more memorable instance, however, which 
occurred a few years later, in the prohibition of Gay’s 
opera of iW/y, interfereih so ollensively witli the rights 
of literary property, as to excite general disgust aq^ 
dissatisfaction. Po//y, w'hich Gay iuti^ad^ as a sequel 
to the Beggars' Optra, had been aceepteS by Ms Rich, • 
and ever^'tiiing was ready fot rehearsal, when tlie lord- 
chamberlain sent an order from the dountry, prdliibit- 
ingnhe manager from rehearsing the play unnl it had • 
been first of all supervised by his grace. In his preface 
to the published opera, Gay gives the following account 
of the suppression of tlie piece i — 

‘It w'as On Saturday morning, December 7, 1728, 
that I w'aited upon the lord -chamberlain. I desired 
to have the honour of reading the opera to his grace, 
nut he ordered me to leave it with him, which I did, 
upon expectatisii of having it returned upon tlie 
Monday following; hut I had it not till Thursday, 
December 12, when I received it from his grace with 
this answer : That it \ca& not allowed to he acte.d, but 
commanded to he suppressed.^* This was told me in 
genetal, without any reasons assigned or any charge 
against me of my having given any paxticmlar ofience.* 

He proceeds to state that, subsequently to the pro-< 
hibition, he had been told that ho aagswed, ia 
general terms, of having written many disaffected and 
seditious pamphlets ; and he ascribes the supprossloq 
of Ills opera rather to the ill feeling which this, false 
accusation had excited against him at court than to 
any obnoxious passages in the opera itself, although 
there >vere not wanting those w'.ho also charged liiiq 
with having filled his piece with sTkhder against par- 
ticular great persons. There seems reason to believe 
that the suppression, of Polly originated in hostile 
feelings tow^ards the author; for the piece contains 
nothing calculated to give offence ^^eyond such generiU 
strolls of satire as had delighted the town in the, 
Beggars' Opera; and the moral of it is perfectly unex*^ 
ccptioiiable, for Machcath, who is reprieved, in defiance 
of the law8*of pocticjnl justice, in the first opera, b 
regularly hanged in the second. 

The arbitrary proceedings of the eliamberlain excite^ 
as wc Ifave said, general disgust. The indignation of 
the people w’lii roused by an act (If oppression yhicii 
interfered at once witli their own amusements ah^ , 
with the rights of iifdividuals ; and on the publication . 
of the opera by subscription, the sympathy univeras|ly / 
felt for the author is^aid to have fully indeniiufi^ 
him for the pecuniar}'- loss he had sustained byjlibe 
exclusion of his production from the stage; , 
pecuniary loss, however, could not be estimate With 
any degree of certainty. Gay was in tlie oZOyiith of 
Ills reputation; he liad just tealUed upwards of 
L.2000 by an fipora of which thO; stm^s had been 
unprecedented, Ina he had a fajif to expect a 
considerable accession of fortune' a piece which, 
whatever may have been s^d f^ its; inferieSrity to the 
Beggars* Opera, abounds in ; stmltea of^ pleasantry not 
unworthy of its authoi|, lyrical parts 

foUy equal to bin It is I 

^ L 1 -.. ' V ■ ^ 


^1^ an inf^ion ■ of iiterwy property tlmt tlio Jorii- 
;^|U^berIiu m jll^ suppresn^ of 

: €^rA iappeari in 1^0 most o&oub light ; mnl it j 

;:||:hy cohfid^ing in this point of view tl\e act wich 
Wablished the existence of th« dramatic censorship, 
^t ve are enabled to form a correct estimate of the 
unjust pd oppressiye character of the measure. 

This'measure. was introduced into the House of 
Commons, by Sir Bobprt Walpole, on the 24th of Hay 
3.737; It bore to be a ‘ Bill to explain and amend so 
much of the 12th of Anne, entitled an Act for the 
more effectual punishing of Rogues, Vagabonds, Sturdy 
Beggars, and Vagnfnts, at relates te •Common Players 
of Interludes.’ The history of the bill is curious. A 
farce called ihe^Golden Rump, said to ife fraught with 
sedition and abuse of the government, had been offered 
to manager of one of the theatres, who, either 
with a view of recommending himself to the minister, 
or of obtaining some rowa/d for his,, forbearance, 
immediately put. the manuscript into the bands of 
Walpole. Walpole, who had long been annoyed with the 
9 freedoip with wlrich^he measures of the administration 
had«been attacked and ridiculed in theatrical produc- 
tions, deter mined* on making this farce of the Golden 
• Bmp a pretext for subjecting stage-peribrmonce^ to 
a system of control which should effectually relieve the 
government from all further annoyances of a similar 
description. He accordingly, after reading a number 
of extracts from this manuscript farce, introduced the 
measure by which the.number of playhouses is limited, 
and an arbitrary power is vested in the lord-chamher- 
lain to expunge a part, or suppress tlie wliole, of any 
' dramatic pieces which may be offered for representation 
on: the stage. The measure, though in a constitutional 
pcant of view' it was one of no ordinary importance, 
since it gave to an officer of the household, as was 
observed by Lord Chesterfield in his celebrated speech 
on the second reading of the bill, a more abi^lute 
power than we intrust even to the sovereign — though 
it aimed, indirectly, a blow at the liberty of the press 
--^thougjjiJit imposed shackles on a brancli of our litcra- 
' ture, and created a monopoly in theatrical property, 
as objectionable on general principles of commercial 
policy as it is injurious to the intereLls of the monopol- 
ists themselves — appears to have passed witlioiit much 
opposition. The speech of Lord Chesterlleld on the 
second reading of bill is the only evidence which 
liteains to us of ili^llaving met with any opposition in 
its progress through the Ilouses. In the Commons, it 
: ^ms to have been hurried through ita, several stages 
> with as much precipitation and as little discussion as an 
ordinary turnpike bill. It was ordered to be brought 
in on the 20th of llay 1737. It was read a first* time 
on the 24th, a second time on the 25th, Committed 
and ordered to be reported, witli its amendments, on 
the 26tb, icported-^-all the amenijments bb.t one being 
agreed to — on the 27th, and passed on the 1st of June, 
when Mr Pelham was ordered to carry it to the Lords. 
In the Lor4?, it was read a first time on the same day, 
a sec 9 nd time,* aftei* a debate, on the 2i of J une, and 
the third time on the Cthof June. It was returned to 
the Commons on the 8th, and received the royal assent 
onthe2lBt. 

Such is the history of the playhouse bill, as it has 
^ been handed down to us by the younger Walpole, 
i It was ostensibly introduced for the purpose of improv- 
■i j ing, or raising new securities for the morality of the 
rtgge, and left the stage precisely what it was before. 
J: The power of supervision vested in the lord-cham- 

M sly limited to nsta p^ys and to new 
ous made to old a limitation 
iilated to suppress theatrical pasquin- 
al description, and to cut off for the 
20 of political annoyance ^ but it left 
snesB and immorality to be found* in 
erature, from the rise of the EngUsh 


stage dowh to of irholljg|nitQftiche^ 

' It left the managens of Ihettnsa at to 

reproduce all the fflth «i|d ohacenity 
na , unsparing hand over the writings.: our older 
dUmatists ; it left them It liberty to perfonm irithout 
stint or curtailment, the plays of more modern writer^ 
from winch the sturdy nonjuror, Jeremy CollieTf in 
his View of the Immxxrality and Prof oneness of the English 
StagCf had collected a mass bf j^sagei which coUld 
not* be denied to' afford ample colour for his Oharge. 
If the stage, therefore, has become more pure, m 
' improvement cannot be ascribed to the efficacy of a 
measure which left all its impurities uncorrected ; if 
at the present day the comedies of Wycherley and 
Congreve are excluded from the stage, the exclusion 
is not to he ascribed to 'tlie virtuous discrimination of 
lord-chaii£)erlains or their deputies, but to the reflne- 
'ment — we had almost said the fastidiousness — of the 
public taste. About thirty years ago, an attempt was 
j made by the manager of Covent Garden Theatre to 
! revive some of the comedies of Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
and Cibber, after they had been subjected to such 
expurgatory alterations as seemed calculated to quiet 
the most scrupulous morality and to appease the 
fiercest virtue. The comedies were admirably acted, 
but the attempt failed ; for the wit of these writers, 
after all that could be effected in the way of thinning 
its luxuriance, was found to bo too strongly impreg-" 
nated with licentiousness to be tolerated by a modem 
audience. 

Whether, as a political security, the playhouse bill 
is at all more efficacious tlian as a moral security, we 
shall enable the reader to judge, by bringing under his 
notice some of the more prominent instances in which 
the power of the censor has been exercised. Unfor- 
tunately, DO portion of the Golden Rump has^een 
preservetf, by which we can judge how much danger 
to the government was rfverted by its timely suppres- 
sion. But although unfortunate in this respect, we 
have still the means of judging of the species of 
dramatic composition wdiich really excited the fears 
of the government in Brooke’s tragedy of Gustavus 
Vmd, the performance of which was prohibited, by* 
order of the lord-chamberlain, in the year 1732, when 
the play had arrived at the last rehearsal. The subject 
of this tragedy is the successful attempt, on the part 
of Gustavus, to wrest the Swedish crown from Christian 
of Denmark. At n time when a pretender to the 
throne of these kingdoms existed, the lord-chamber- 
lain might perhaps have considered it prudent to 
object generally to the subject of this play, without 
reference to the manner in which the author had 
treated it ; but it is most probable that the prohibi- 
tion of Gustavus Vasa was occasioned by puticular 
passages in the drama, in wdiicli liberal and j^triotic 
sentiments ^ere too prominently introduced to be 
palatable to tbe existing government. The foUowing 
are, in all probability, some of the passages . which 
gave the greatest offence ; — ^ ^ 

tyrant spoke, and his licentious band * 

Of blood-stained ministry were loosed to ruin. 

He has debauched the genius of our eouhtiy, 

Aqfl rides trion&phant, while her captive sons 
* Await bis nod, the silken slaves of pleasure, 

Or fettered in their fears. 

Some passages might be redded with tlm 
alarm, a| they were not encumb^ed with any p^ise 
mdhning: % 


A cause like ours Is its own saxnhunent: ^ :' 0 {: 

Truth, justice, reswon, love, and fiberty, 

Th’ etenial links that clasp the world, ate^ln It; , v: 
And he who breaks Iheir aanetlon lwealm^^^^^ 

And iiifiinie eotmcHoh* ■ - ■ f '-yj. 


staitdl' ■■.>'■■ 

: tfae clondi, 

eavth, and roll the ruin onward ; 

V Here wtlll ftx breast me to the sh^ok 

OT * - 

Hiese Bpeedhe^ certainly savour a little of ‘ hydro- 
BtatidB and other inflammatory branches of learning;’ 
but an audi^ce whose^ loyalty could withstand the 
tirades of Ancient Bistol, against whjch the legisUture 
aflbfdad no protection, might well enough, we should 
l^ihk, have escaped uncontaminated by such patriotic 
efiusions. Besides, the effect of passages of this des- 
. Cnption is sufficiently counteracted by many others of 
a most unexceptionable tendency : •of these we shall 
give but one example. Gustavus, though in the guise 
of a copper-miner, and though fully participating in 
the toils of his fellow-labourers, for 

His haitds out-toil tlie hind, while on his brow 
Sits patience, bathed in the laborious drop 
Ofipainfiil industry — 

is nevertheless described as striking everybody with 
that undeflnahle awe which legitimate ‘ sovereigns are 
apt. to inspire : 

Amid these mines he cams the hireling’s portion — 

Six moons have changed upon the face of night 

• Since here he first arrived in servile weeds, 

But yet of men majestic I observed him, , 

And ever as 1 gazed, some nameless charm, 

A w'ondrous greatness not to be concealed. 

Broke through his form, and awed my soul before him. 

In short, the copper-miners of Dalecarlia, in tlie 
tragedy, distinguished the monarch in his mining- 
jack^as plainly as the lady in the farce could see the 
genpSman through the coarsest corduroys. 

Bor the rest, though there are some few .spirited 
passages in this tragedy, it is too deficient in dramatic 
incident to be effective on the stage, and it is, upon 
the whole, much too (peble a production to justify the 
alarm or to excite the hostility of a government, 
except, perhaps, on the grounds wo have adverted 
to, which, however, have ceased to exist with the 
extinction of the family of the Stuarts. There was 
no lack of zeal at this time on the part of the 
dramatic censor in exercising liis new functions, for 
in the same year Thomson’s Edward and Elmnora was 
suppressed—upon what grounds, Johnson observes, it 
would be hard to discover. Three reasons may be 
assigned for the suppression of this play, how'ever 
little they may justify such an exercise of authority: 
in the first place, Thomson had rendered himself 
obnoxious to the ministry by his poem of Liberty $ 
secondly, the tragedy w^as partly written for the 
pui^se of eulogising the Prince of Wales, who held 
no part in the affections of his royals father; and 
thirdlj^ it contains many such alarming passages as 
the following : 

Bbsides, who knows what evil counsellors 
• Are gathered round the throne 1 In times likv th^c, 
Bistnrbe^ andTlow’riug witli unsettled freedom, 

One step to lawless power, one bold attempt 
. Benewed, the least infringement on our charters, 
Would in the giddy nation raise tempest. 

A nobler office &rl on the firm base * 

Of well-proportioned liberty to build 
The common quieL happiness, and glory 
Of king and peopm, England’s rising grandeur. 

' To you, my prince, this task of right belonga ^ 

• ;HaB not the royid hlir a juster claim 

1^0 share Ms ffitlmr’s inmost 4ieart and counsels, 

: ;^ ^an ilieiis to bis interest, those who make 
^ ^ maiket of his honour , 

v " ^ plky of Trip to 

through, the influence of 


the Dnehesf of Kiflgsti^ With 
we fthall only observe that It places ilh 'a light 

the 'arbitrary nature of the power inttHeted to that 
offichr. If the Duehess of Kingston couli^ haVe pfoved 
that her character waif libelled in this play byovidei^ 
of the intention .of the author to ridicifle her in iho 
part of Lady Kitty Crocodile, the ccnirts of layr were 
open to her for redress. But there /sould have been 
no foundation in this case for the lord-chamberlain’a 
arbitrary invasion of the rights of property, except 
the private communication of the duchess’s belief that 
she was the person satirised by the dramatist ; which 
belief might ha^-e* been entirely ifrifounded, and was 
not sustained jpy any positive evidence on the face of 
the drama. • 

In tlie year 1823, tlie tragedy of Caius Liracchus was 
for some time withheld from the stage, in consequ'mee, 
we presume, of the objections entertained by the 
deputy censor to the subject of the play ; for whqp the 
piece was at length allowed to be performed, it wy 
evident that tliere was nothing in the author’s moae 
of dramatising the story of the B{)Tngn\rihun(^ which % 
could possibly have offendei? the most captious* censor 
or alarmed the most timid politiciaiif 'llie next play, 
hoWever, and the last we shall now notice, 6n which • 
the censor exercised hfs shears with a vigour which led 
to its withdrawal from representation, was made of 
sterner stuff: we allude to the late Sir Martin (then 
Mr) Shoe’s tragedy of Alasco, On this occasion, it 
should seemr-from a spirited remonstrance addressed 
by Mr Shee to the lord-cliambcrlain on the conduct 
of his deputy, a functionary who, be it remembered, is 
commonly selected from a class of persons, the gmus 
irritabUe vnturn^ not the least likely to be influenc^' by 
literary prejudices and prepossessions, or to discover a 
want of temper and impartiality in passing judgment 
on the productions of their contemporaries — ^that the 
hostility shewn by this subordinate officer to the 
tragedy of A lasco was probably exasperated, if not 
occasioned, by a passage in the play which he might 
have construed into an attack upon b«e:»offlciBl 
dignity : * 

AVhy, if there were some slanderous tool of state, 

Some taunting, dull, unmannered deputy. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that this was one 
of the passages expunged by Colrri^. We will add a 
few others which underwent the sai^ fate, that it may 
be seen how much the state was indebted to that 
officer for tlie» vigilant discharge of his inquisitorial I 
functions: • . I 

JiVhat little sldll the patriot swoi*d requires, 

Our .veal may boast in midnight vigils schooled. 

Those deeper tactics well contrived to work, , 
The rnejE machinery of mercenary wai* ^ 

We shall not need whose hearts are in tlie fray— 

Who for ourselves, our homes, our country fight, , , 
And feel in every blow we strike for freedom. 

To brook dishonour from a ktiavp in ^lac6. 

When lioman crimes prcwiil, methinks ’twere well : ■ 
Should Roman vfrtue still be found to punish them. 

May every Tarquin meet a Brutus still, :: 

And every tyrant feel one I 

’Tis not rebellion to resist oppression ; 

’Tis virtue to avenge our country’s wrongs, ' 

And self-defence to strike at a usurper; 

Hell’s hot blisters on the baclm 
They tnm so basely 1 

Hie last instanle of erasure^ thm ale several more 
of the same description — is curious, seeing that it pro- 
dded from the pen of^tlie author of J3re^ Grinsy Mg 
Nightgown and Slippm, bM IhoeikalTiigaries: /J^erC 
is no class of functionaries, according to the proverb, 
so Bkilfhl in apprehendiag delinquents as those who 


; * c«ItitJU;6d the of inanikiijg 
mon^ prepeHy l;heir own; and it is^pponlthia 
' wo preaume^ that the extreme fttstidiouaheea 

. 5f (lie (ieputjHJenior In the ease of Sir Martin’s trafeedy 
is to be accounted for. He ddtecta an exceptionable 
expression^ dhd makes^ witere he j^oea not*find) an 
indecent at! Itiaiotf, with tliat excess of purity and 
Superlative display of delicacy which could belong only 
to a practised ofTendec againat the laws of decency and 
decorum. 

VVVe have now run over some of the most jeraarkable 
dramatic productions which have been suppressed ui)on 
politiieal grounds, and have given 'a ftdr specimen of the 
mpet formidable passages in these p^ductions, and 
would ask, in cdnchision, whether it can be reasonably 
inferred that the state has ever gained by their sup- 
prelfeTon { and, above all, what the government is 
likely to gain, in- the present times, and in the present 
state* of public taste and feelifig with ^regard to thea- 
t^cal performances, by the continued exercise of the 
arbitrary pow|r iutiusted to the dramatic censor. 

: • «i Non tali auxilio, nQc (Icfensoribus isiis I 

• Tempustjget. 


LIITK AT THE SEA-SIDE. 

‘Old times arc changed, old manners gone,* since 
jO’dmb’s delightful but wilful wit characterised our 
(ca-side town as * a jjllacc of fugitive resdrt, a hetero- 
, gottcous assemblage of sea-mews and stock-brokers, 
ampbitrites of the town, and misses that coquet 
with the ocean.* Now it is the resort of tho noble and 
distinguished of the land; stock-brokers are ignored 
during the season ; the amphitritos exist, but the 
misses fiiid something better to coquet with tharj,thc 
deean. Nay, at this very present time of writing, wc 
have three ambasBa4ors and our own prime-minister 
here! Jllie oiicn windows of a house in the grand 
terrace, called Eversfield Place, afford a peep a wliolc 
bevy of flags whudi make the walls of- tho room look 
like those cards of signals wherewith the young gemtle- 
feeri of the navy edify and doliglit their admiring 
lUpriiers and cousins. Tliis hc-colourcd mansion is 
Sie residence of tJiw^Russian admiral. Happily, * for- 
giye Ibrgct ’ is a national proverb, and John Bull 
flAiiilea benignly on the exhibition, aiul^is delighted to 
mloome. a g^laikt foe. The ambassador from the 
^ftoxeia Muscovite’, dvrells on the same terrace^ and 
yitliin a , few doors, the envoy of the sqltan, and 
Vmibiissadeiir of France. We should like to know 
wl^ether can exhibit such a 

ppecimeo as tins of a Miappy family.* 

, , Before,, however, we.begin to describe the life we lead 
hem, let ua try to draw the background of tbe’picturc, 
the brndscapevto ohr figures. *^lmagine— all who read : 
this pdpeir must, wc suppose, have^artistic imaginations 
— imagibe a rocky coast, with a thousand little graceful 
.curves and iudentures.;' sands smooth and glittering 
wutU liquid pearls, and broken by masses of tiny black 
Shocks, , idl covered with ^ fl^^ sea-weeds; a sea of 
^noghing light, all ripples and soft, low sounds, with 
variety of shadow floating over its mirror-like 
^pm ; a quaint old town nestling beneath high cliffs, , 
the niins of that ^stle which was j 
- j Mpfpr . of Btrchgth^and'ypu:'^ill'"SCo Hastings.', 

rlg^t traverse if,' portion /of ' ground j 
now.k street .■df. .nice4ob|ii'iiig 
still, of; BmalI;wWte::)odgi^- 
youtself in’"Bt:'Deonaridir^' 


fiUP leas plotur^Ue i^mfprtahle ifod; 

eratic. wateriugtplaae.j;;Ti^ ^Wns, . to our 
like sisters of : one house, $;aring a 
to ^ each other, with the difl^rences >eicm|ing 'to 
and character. HastingslJ tlic elder, with , something, Uf 
the grace of years, the soft shadows of time, -aii^/tiie 
charm of memory hanging over her— domestic and 
coz 3 % iporeover. Bt Leonards, with the elegance and 
attractions of a fashionable bSlle jp the heyday of her 
beauty and her Coquetry. So much of needful Ifthd- 
scape-painting ; now for the life and movement of tha 
‘figures,* as Wilson called the people he saw walking 
beneath the oaks of Windsor Forest. 

Life at Hnstirurs, however, is but a holiday life 
after all; it is not work-a-day existence, not a suc- 
cession of grave duties, but of fun and pleasure-parties, 
w'hether lly land or sea. A bell wakes us early in the 
morning— too early for any other place save this. It 
is tlie reveMht of the Sisters of the good Shepherd 
who dwell above us on the clifl^ and gaze from their 
voluntar 3 r thraldom over the freest and wildest of all 
elements — recluses in the midst of the heyday of this 
world’s bustle. Ver}^ good and charitable they are, 
and worthy of all consideration and respect. We obey 
the bell-voice, rise, and walk up to tho level platform, 
wliich is above Eversfield Place, and in front of the 
convent. How gloriously the sea dances in tl»e early 
siinliglit that glitters on the white sails in the dist^nee^* 
andi> tinges old Hastings Castle, breaking tke hill 
shadows with arrows of golden light! How fresh and 
wooingly the sca-air comes on our brow, soothing the 
spirit, and making the heart feel loving and glad, as 
in childhood! Wise old Greeks, who fabled that the 
birthplace of love was tho ocean I 

Tlie convent is but a heterogeneous mass of^uild* 
ings, though tliere is the beginning of what pr^lse^ 
lo be a ’noble church. It is not now permitted to 
strangers to go over the interior ; but some years ago 
an old Irish lady took us through tlje apartments, 
and wc were much pleased With them. She was 
exceedingly anxious for our approval, and on our 
objecting to tlic unpleasant character of the iiLctures 
in the large room— appropriated, we believe, to the 
priest— she said that to a true member of lier cliuccH 
thej" w’cre exceedingly delightful, ‘ specially that of 
St Aristotle y Ihis put us in mind of an old Welsh- 
woman, wdu) once told us she supposed the reason 
St David hadn’t a collect allotted to him in tlie English 
Prayer-book, like the rest of the apostles, ‘ was 
because the English Church was jealous of his being 
a Welshman.* 

Bathing begins very earl}'— at seven o’clock, ^ner- 
ally — and continues for some hours. Tlie Amphitrites 
of to-day are go(,>d, hard^^ merry women, and, like all 
feminines, much in communion, with, the sea, wlictlier 
‘ caller-hcrriqg * criers or j)oissardes of Boulogne, far 
beyond their inland sisters in strength and energy. 
They are a peculiar race, too, and often say very 
quaint funny things. Par exempk, a lady/fqm^aiite4 
to oq^ of tiiem the other day that she had b^oug^t 
bdf to bathe close to a gentlemods’s machine. 
first she x>retcnded to ignore the fact, then said , 
getically ; ‘’Taint a man, really, my lady ; it’s only .oito 
of the clergymen, bodies.* Nevertheless, tlie .clergy 
are hekl in deservedly high repute here. Xn Ilastii;^ 
the spirit of* the old Henry of Huntingdon, its /prM 
lord, is still prevalent, and of course the preaclie^/^ 
popular $ moreover, they are ^ceifent m 
parish priests, and persons of IhteBigenw. r 
digressing.; After breakfest, &ppie h^e 
walk, ride, OF drive* We gedeijlly strdlV ' 

shore, exarnining, that *sea-Sfe>. 
bringing undq^ j , ? #bsi^val^^ ; of ^ mpsf « 

•vi8itor8v, -:Thp.: miss^'vPf iS3^d^dojqf-t-^eoqijpt::^ ' 

ocean,, but wiUi its ; 

ken in neariy;i.e^ery;.v3^^i|'ql^■:ttto4^y!?Jy:..>^ . 




llfiilljr is A iii^fitcH t^e it c<Sii« 

tsins^th^likrnMdles’ 6|>^tiiog't^ tiijy shells with a 
constant water, and the anemones 

ynryirij; thSiir fhrm And colojar, like living kaleidoe- 
bb]^r^ :• Dae might spend months on the shore, making 
acquaiiltaiice with its inhabitantsr- * 

: ^ , Each on its separate track of life, 

And each a mystery. • j 

^Slieie is also a peculiar sca-marvel at Hastings— that 
a submarine forest, visible from the surface above. 
A few days ago, the tide retreating beyond ite^wont, 
left a huge trunk of oak or. elm visible. Mr Brisco, 
the owner of Bohemia, liappened to be riding on 
the sands at the time, and the tishermeu pointed it 
out to him; lie rode back, intending to send some 
men and cart-horses to drag the revealodJ trunk to 
the upper earth, but before they could reach the 
spot, the waters had again covered their prey; and 
it may be, he tells ns, ten years before the salt-water j 
veil is again lifted. 

And all the time one strays upon the smooth glitter- , 
ing sands, sounds of sweet music float towards one 
froin the land. Hastings has an excellent subscrip- 
tion band, as well as numerous itinerant musicians; 
and it is no little addition to the pleasure of tlic scene, 
to hear familiar music, full of memories, stealing to 
1 M ^ith every sough of the wind. The whole coast 
itself 4s one grand Eolian harp — full of mysterious 
utterances, of sobbing and sighing, and muttering 
breezes, not to speak of the great voice of the ocean. 

Ascending from the beach, we find ourselves amidst 
the active, busy pleasure-life of the idlers on the 
Esplanade. "What groups of people ! handsome girls, 
all lacking like very tall mushrooms — thanks to the 
prowling fashion of brown hats— talking and laughing 
together; tiny children of all ages and coihplexions, 
running- about witli wooden spades in their hands, 
bent on geological researches on the beach and sands; 
men and wmmen bearing baskets full of shell-nmuufac- 
tures of all kinds, and of ornaments made from the 
wood of tl)e buried forest. And that sadder life which 
is the melanclioly characteristic of the place, the feeble 
invalid reclining on her perambulator, or loaning on 
his crutches. Carriages of all kinds pass and repass 
incessantly in the road, from the pretty pony -chair, in 
which yonder lovely girl drives her motlier, to the 
barouche and four, and the * fast ’-looking char a hanc 
from Bohemia. 

These Walking mornings are sometimes diversified 
by a sail : for ourselves, in the fine lugger belonging 
to a friend, which almost deserves the name of yacht; 
for others, in boats of nearly similar size, which, like 
omnibuses, carry a certain number, each paying a 
mnall price.. Delightful it is to feel the waves 

^ bpund beneath us like^ steed 

That kuows its rider ; 

and tp enjoy the excitement of a difficult landing ; for 
pfily at high-Water can a large lK)at touch the.slmre, 
abd even then ske has to be liauled up on the st^ep 
BhelVlng beach by means of a horse and capstan. One 
of the pleasantest sails we ever took olf Hastings was 
on board the' preventive vessel th®n on the station; 
but it ^ded in such rough weather that returnibecam^ 
im^ssible, and we w^ere obliged to put into Newhaven, 
a recently formed harbour. It was in 1813, just as the 
kings ;of modern Europe were running away in all 
directiona/find a gentleman of oiir party had no trouble 
•in persuading * mine hostess* of the little Inn* that ean 
ag«d;::;1>aronet of tlV^ party was the king of Denmark, 
the forlorn^ followers of his flight. She was 
iiif^%%spMtf^^ epnsideriug our supposed fallen for* 
wb'es|but;tiot at all* startled froi& her propriety,’ only 
* Well, Sure no *l*n© ago tince 
of France put up^ t 


This tthcenamty of landing, and JcklO' nature: of our * 
climkte, render land-excursions p]easant€9:^nerally 
than those by sea; and there is muelr: to 
visithr in the neighbourhood of liastln^ i 
Glen, with its ‘ lovers’ ^eat,* and vieiv of an irnmeuflity 
of blue sea on cme side, and rich cham]|hiigii country 
on the other. Multitudes of flies, crowded wjth the. 
motley population of a sea-bathing place, aro alwaya 
to be seed on fine days near Fairlight Mill, or on the 
road to Hollington Wooil, in which stands the mos^ 
rustic of ohl-world churches. It is said by the authen- 
tic tradition of the peasantry that this very peculiar 
structure was buMe by angels I A cfmrch was designed 
on the nciglilxjuring height, and the building begun ; 
but every night beheld tlm day’s M'ork removed, and 
in the morning tlie workmen had always to recom- 
mence tlicir l.'ibours. Tliis they must have done g^th 
most unwearied perseverance, since the materials they 
used Unis vainly served»to build Hollington Church. 
‘For it was the fiend,’ says the legend, ‘who tOQk 
away nightly the stones used in the daytime, and hia 
them in Hollington 'C\^)od. Here ihe^ r^inainefj for a % 
while unseen by man ; but obc bright Sunday morning 
there came from that thick coppicb of huge ‘trees, 
thrfiugli which there neither w'as nor is a foad, the • 
sound of the church-going bell, and in wonder and awe 
men obeyed the call, urged by curiosity to trace the 
voice; and there, in the centre of those old trees, ' 
I amongst which only a tiny footpath winds, they found 
a church — the church of Ilolljngton — which angel 
hands had doubtless built, since till that moment 
human eye had not seen it* So runs the tale. We 
cannot ^fny the architecture tends to confirm it, though 
the strange uncleared narrow access undoubtedly does. 

But Hastings, full as it is of historic memories, needs 
ver}' little the help of traditionary lore to make it 
interesting. Every spot is connected with the remem- 
branWof some great event in our annals at the moat 
important of all times for England. 

Battle Abbey might take an article for itself— with 
its noble ruins, its embowered ‘ pleached ’ errJks, iti 
gardens, and its ‘ Boll,’ and its old paintings. It was 
church-land originally; and so strange and so sad has 
been the fate of many of its possessors, that it has 
served to ‘jvoint a tale’ in Sir Henry Spelman’e 
History of tiacriktje. One incident of a more recent 
character is so singular that we cannot resist the 
temptation to relate it. 

t The wife of one of the former baronets fled firora her 
husband, takir^g with her her only child, a daughter. 
The father could, and, of course, • would claim his 
child, and legal measures were reseated to, to recall the 
unfof tun^te little girl. But the mother, amid all her 
sin and error, retained her maternal affection, an4 
could not bear to lose her daughter; so letters were 
sent to Sir Godfrey, tell him of the dangeA>us illness 
of the child; then came tlie account of her death; next 
the little coffin for interment in the ancestral tomb. 
The frAud was too daring to be suspected. The 
remains of a kid w'cre deposited In tl» family vaulV 
and the father believed hitireelf childless. Meantime^ 
the infant girl was dressed in male attire, and taught 
to believe herself a boy. For many years she continttefl 
to be thought the soi^of Lord — , with whom iw 
mother had fled. It was not until many a viresu^y day had 
gone by that the unhappy father was undeceive^ and 
reclaimed his child, then a lovely wonum. The like- 
ness of this ‘ translated ’ young lady is amoogst the 
Battle pictures. 

It is pleasant to return from one oObete drives to 
an early and ^severe* tea, iuT th? deep bay- 

window which overlooks the sea.^^ y ^ dreamily 
listening to the dash of the wdves & the hhore— tbkt 
deep, strange sound, unlike is , heard 

abdve the music of the biuidj^ dear familiar 

voices round the board ; aiid phantasmagoria 


' old flitft 

^ Mt^h during that plel&sant rat Eradtide 

yiid'it»do!i!^ieit 'fo ^ 

^ Partingd^ 

Dies like the dolphin, ?rhoni each pang imboes^ 

^ith a new cblc^ur as it gasps away, ^ 

The last still loveliest, till— *tis gone — and all is gray. 

Bed rose tints restlng^n the old castle, and tinging the 
heaTing sea ; a whole banner of crimson floating over 
Beachy Head ; and then the soft gliding in pf twilight, 
and the hush of the dying day. Good-night, gentle 
reader. So closes 'that portion of srme in our life at 
Bastings. ^ 

k 

jaOW WE BUILD IN LONDON. 

A bouSb fell down in the city a few weeks ago, 
not a great way from what sPurcA calls the Euyal 
i^gand^’s Bank. A stir was made about it, because 
somebody was and it tulmed out on inquiry 

« that the houfl^ Was an old. one; perhaps one of those 
that were built after the'^ great Are in 1G6G. So, of 
coursd, nobody whs to blame. 

• Now, ^hat I want to ask is, whether anybody to 
hlame for the many new houses that arc 'run up’ 
every year, and that are always ready to fall down — 
would fall down indeed, if they tried to stand alone. 
Berhaps you will wonder how this can be, seeing that 
we have a Building Act here in London, and inspect- 
ors to take care that its provisions are complied w'ith, 
and penalties for evasions. It sounds all right; but 
luiveu’t we got an act against profaiift^s wearing — and 
is that obeyed 7 Ah ! innocent reader, if you would 
only take a walk with me for half a day, I could shew 
you how our Building Act is re8}>ected. 

1 ought to know something about the matter, for I 
am a handicraftsman, and have helped to puf* the 
finishing-touch to many a house — if house be the I 
proper name. I could take you, reader, to street after 
: street, and shew you that these so-called houses ought 
to be ticketed dangerous, as the ice is in the parks in 
winter. The act provides that for a certain width of 
, road, houses shall have such and oUch a height. I 
nan point out houses to you which scornfully look 
down from a height of several feet upon the legal limit. 
1 could shew you dishonest party-walls, rotten founda- 
tions, and sham di^Inage; and yet the act declares in i 
one id its clauses, that considerations to he especially 
regarded ' are the safety of the public, ns against 
insecure constructwn, and the spread of fire.’ 

Eor confirmation, jou may turn back to the Proceed- 
ings oS Ike Boyal Institute of British Arcliitc^ts, ^lere 
you will find it in discussions on the subject held 
among the members of that enterprising corporation. 
You will fee how one said tbat^the act* defines the 
thickness of walls, varying according to the lieight ; 
another, that inspectors were apathetic ; another, tliat 
evasions ware possible, and often practised ; afid more 
to the same purport After reading those reports, you 
will perhaps wonder thattmodern houses stand at all. 
They wouldn’t stand, if it wasn’t that they had 
others to lean against. One lends a shoulder to the 
other, and so they manage {o keep the perpen- 
dicular for a while ; but» after all, it is nothing more 


, >*4he ^head-quarters of eiviiisation and liberty — ^the 
emporium of the commerce of the world ! 

we go. a little into particulars. I haven’t 
have been^st my work of 
Mid one conftquence is, that 
Many of the tricks and scandals of 
It^is «ot an unusnal thing for the 
London house to diange from white 
or to fall off the waU or cefiW 
■ Many a tenant has . been; .astoifishcd 


by the had smells JA' ^ hive wter boen 

inliahited. There’s a tfdtsoh for 
only knew it Did you ever see scavmig^ soothing 
up the muddn the strata after a rainy oay? This 
mud they call ‘ micmac ; ’ and rare sliiny sti^ it is, 
as you have fouiAl out, if you have ever been Splsisbed 
by it The men of the hrbom cart it away to secret 
places, r where great heaps of ,it are accumulated, and 
w'hen dry enough to be sifted, rthey sell it to the 
huilders. But what do the builders do with it? I -U 
tell y^u. They pass it through a sieve, to free it from 
stones and other coarse-grained refuse ; then to forty 
bushels of the pulverised micmac they add a buehd 
or two of lime : aed what then? Why, then they use 
it for plastering the walls and ceilings of new houses. 

There’s economy in* this. Mud is cheaper than 
lime, and*^besides, owing to its cohesiveness, the cost 
of cow-hair is saved, and the labour of mixing it 
in. The tenacious mud will be sure to stick to the 
walls, at least it will do so long enough to answer 
the builder’s purpose ; so you see nothing cAuld be 
better. And what an admirable way of utiliring 
street-sweepings! — one that I w'ould recommend to 
the attention of our Metropolitan Board of Works ; 
provided silways, that ‘Works’ be the proper term 
for a body which as yet has shewn so little capa- 
city for working. What matter that your bedroom 
smells like a dead-house, or w^orse, every time the* 
weather becomes damp ; that the offensive*' odour 
turns you sick, should there be a prevalence of rain ; 
that the paper which your wife always admired, 
because it was so ‘ nice a pattern,’ growls blotchy with 
foul stains, hideous to look on ? What matter, I say, 
if mud can be turned to such profitable account, and 
your builder is enabled to keep his phaeton ? lu vyur 
innocence, you liavc always thought that non# out 
savage tribes— such as tlie Grimphisogs and Bawgrub- 
gobblers — dwelt in mud-houses, and you won’t be very 
willing to believe that here, in this world-renowned 
London, j^ou have been living in a mud-house ever 
since the day you brought your blushing Marian home 
from the honeymoon. 

Possibly the notion of such a thing may shock you. 
But try to forget all the abominations that go to the 
composition of micmac, and imagine it a compound of 
the dust of an imperial Ctesar or two, to say nothing of 
dukes, barons, and members of parliament, and you 
will be consoled. 

I read once in a periodical that the cause of bad 
smells in rooms was the many thicknesses of paper on 
the walls, the new having been pasted over the old 
till the accumulation began to ferment. I didn’t 
believe it, because I knew* better. Take my word 
for it, if the w^alls are all right, you may ‘stick up,’ 
as they say in Staffordsliire, a new layer of mper 
every year a|i long as you live without any oi&nce 
to your olfactories. But how can walls be soimd or 
wholesome when, as 1 have seen, the mortar is one 
part lime and tliree parts mould — wh^, as 1» have 
also seen, tlie labourers, to save theniBelves troi^le, 
sl&e the lime with water dipped from a filthy sewer 1 

One fact more, and then I sliall get out of the 
mud. I have told you how economical our builders 
are in the matter of lime, but what if I tell you 
^tfaat im< mai^ a party- wall they do without lim 
entirely. I fiave^ seen party-walls put together with 
nothing but unsophisticated mud— genuine and un^ 
adulterated mud. I could puUmvery brick from its 
place as easily as a baker lifts loaves from his shelf. Of 
coarse, SUch walls are always if not slimy | but^ 
perhaps the builder regards danm as an additional 
security against fire. 1 have be& up 
where the wall* came through the roof* tlm said wklfo 
being as easily dli^iAped as if mersly ptl jd cf 
bricks. ^ 

* ■ And • : even. .. tiie ■ mudv: itailf ' 


fouQdAtion\ /IduUdm of ottr day^^ottght we not tio be 
proud of t|^em F^rdiipc^ee With mud, mortar, or cement 
below th^ gr^d* Pile ’em up I The weight of tlie 
house ie euro to keep the brickB in place., ley’ll last 
pur time; and: that ’a as much*as can be expected now- 
a^ys.* • 

And then the bricks. Did you over contemplate a 
London bricl^? It woujd be yellowish-gray in colour 
wore it not aefaced^ by what looks like dirty bruises, 
and here and there a deep crack, and*a clinker sticlung 
' eut It is meant to be a paralleiogram, but it is no 
such thing;* for it is all muddy, twisted, crooked, 
and thicker at one end than at the other. Some, 
if you take them up by one end, arill break in two 
with their own weight; and you shall hardly see 
one that is not a scandal to.^he nimble art of brick- 
making. Eren in Victoria Street — that t^istocratic 
and vaunted Westminster thoroughfare — I lOivc seen 
piles of such rubbish — bricks I cannot calp them — 
used in the building of those stately houses which 
are letf out in flats to tiptop gentlefolk. And this 
being- the case within sight of the Houses of Parlia-* 
ment, of the Queen’s palace, what must it be a mile or 
two further away ! Baked rubbish and mud. Why 
will the Society of Arts persist in offering prizes for 
new building-materials when here is such abundance 
. always at hand ! 

Id»hall never forget bow once, during a walk in 
Oloucd&tershire, I came to a brick-field, where »the i 
piles of large, sound, well-shaped red bricks were a 
pleasure to behold. I took one and another in my 
hand, and surveyed them with that feeling of satis- 
faction always inspired by good workmanship. An 
antiquary could not have been more delighted with 
Roiwrti potsherds and rusty Saxon sword-blades, than 
I wiji with the Gloucestershire bricks. 

About two years ago, I was papering a^liousc — a 
rather stylish house wuthin cannon-shot of the Ekphant 
and Caatk, The drawing-room had a deep handsome 
cornice, an ornamental circle in the middle of the 
ceiling, and the paint of all the wood-work w^as no 
bad imitation of mottled maple, and the paper a 
graceful convolvulus pattern. I Iblt rather proud of 
it when my part was finished, and the next day began 
to paper the bedroom above. Intent on my work, I 
jumped on one occasion to the floor from the steps 
on which I had to mount with every breadth of 
paper, and was at the same moment startled hy a 
tremendous crash beneath me. 1 ran down stairs: 
clouds of dust were pouring from the drawing-room, 
and the room itself was by that time a wreck. 
Shaken by my jump, the heavy cornice and the ceiling 
had given way, and fallen to the floor, leaving the 
bare laths exposed. , Tlie paint was all scratched and 
bruised ; the paper was tom, hanging hero and there 
in tatters, and furrowed through to tl^ plaster. It 
was a%oful commentary on modern building, and in 
a house intended to be let for L.60 a year. Are we 
not clever people in London ? 

d{{o longer ago than last wdnter, just os I had finished 
suppisr one evening, and. was taking ray case 'in 
ilipl)6fed feet by the fire, a messenger came with a 
httnried knock to summon me to Eglantine Cottage, 
where my services were instafltly ^required. What a 
sweet name! Eglantine — redolent of delicious# odour^ 
sunshine, of beauty reposing in luxuriant bowers : 
anything, indeed, but unhappiness. However, on 
arriyul; I was condu^d to the kitchen, and asked to 
look at the ceiling. A dance was going on in the 
•room above, and the qeiling bent and undulhted like 
ivaViM turned upsld^down, «n<| little shreds of plaster 
spri^led lho; floor. ’ There was no time to be lost : I 
recot^kuenSed an immediate ceB|at]oi)» of the dance, 
ami;, home, apeedily Tetumed with* the boards 

aaid j^sti necessary for shoring up the ceiling. When 
' ^ light fantastics went to work again, 




and capered into the small hoiiiv; nA^ danger* 

of dropping thToagh*upon the he^s of the:< cook and 
housemaid, I rather expect that this shoring up will 
be ah annual job for me at ‘Eglantine CotOage, : 

Perhaps you will thftik this is on uncommon (^wcur- 
rence. 'No suclj thing. There is maify a hoUiO in 
London let upon the express stipulation that 1^0 
tenant shall never have a dance in the drawing-rootn f ; 
houses being built not Uo live and be merry in, but 
merely to stay in. Wlio knows whether by and by 
the little children will not bo forbidden to romp in the 
nursery, lest tlicy endanger the wli^le edifice. 

You wouldn’t \«)nder that floors sway and ceilings 
bend, if you paw how slender, and how few and far 
between, are the joists by which the/ are supported. 

1 have see n floors laid on joists one inch and a quarter 
thick, and two feet six apart. The consequen'as of 
this is, that oven if^ you don’t want to dance, 
the windows , and doorb rattle every time you walk 
across the room : in fac^t, the house dances, whether 
the inhabitants do or not. You m^ht as well live in a 
lantern, or in one of those Chinese lioKses al*» paper » 
and bamboo. Kot so very long ago, a man was tried 
for having stolen a miml>er of scaffold poles. He was 
fodhd guilty, as he deserved ; and it came out on the * 
trial, that, after stealing them, lie quartered them 
lengthwise, and used the quarters as floor-joists in 
some houses he w'as building. Think of that ! — the 
fourth of a six-incli pole, to sustain a family and 
their household gear. Talk of being on a r aft on the 
stormy ocean after that ! Fine specio^ns ortliis style 
may be seen in Battersea Fields. An enterprising 
builder once offered to sell me a row of six new 
houses in that ‘ desirable neighbourhood * for L.150 ! 

A builder once oflered me ‘fippence a piece (twelve 
yards) all round,’ to paper a row of ten houses, and to 
find jiaste as well as labour. This offer may be judged 
of when I tell you that the fair price for hanging 
paper is a shilling a piece. I told him ’twas impossible 
to hang it for ‘fippence’ with any hope of its remain- 
ing liny time on the walls. , He didn’t cara*f»r that; 
if it would stay up three weeks, till he got the houses 
off his hands, that was all lie wanted. 

Botcli-papcring is kept in countenance by botch* 
painting. It wmuld surprise you not a little to see how 
quickly two men will paint a row of houses ; but not if 
you knew the dodge they aye practising. The paint 
is nothing but a ivasli of water-ctJlour well charged 
wdlii size, and is laid on with a whitewash-brush 
wherever the fjirfacc is wide enough. It is finished off 
with a coat of varnish, and the only oil-paint used is 
on the window-sashes. No wordier your children's 
iingdi’s B(\ soon wear tlie paint off the doors and skirti- 
ing ! no wonder it washes off* from the niantel-piecel 
If you buy cheap ‘japanned’ washstands and chests of 
drawers, >'ou will find the ‘japan’ to be nothing more 
than water-colour. 

That the cities of ancient Nineveh have become mere 
earthy ftiounds, nothing more in appearance Shan a sw^ell 
in the great Mesopotamian plain, Is wdl known to: all 
of us through Mr Layard’s remarkable exploratioiia 
and discoveries. HW long would it take to cont^t 
London into a similar mound ? You won’t want me lb 
answer that question, jpr you will have no difficultjr m 
calculating the time necessary for the decompOSl^Oin 
of such a mass of rubbish into its original eieiii^ti. 
Tlie result would be accomplished long before : the 
time assigned for the arrival of Mr Ma^iiiajr^g l^ew 
Zealander. * 

But you will say that all this has,' only to do with 
poor people's h^ses. If by poor pecq^lA you mean sudi 
as pay from L.20 to L.flOa year rent; you are right ; but 
let me tell you tlmt such pei^o catistitulie no imkil 
portion of the respectable mic^ blbss 4 if London r to 
they pay thek way hohes%; abd submit to self-imposed 
self-denying ordinimees get/ de^nt sdto^ for 



and dei#r0: a good ^at; ioilbjiij %ere the walls^/nd so firm; ^ 

of them get f|ixin theiv landlords* l>o*yQtt tlie ddo^ ih^t ^ aitt1ng-T^ did not chatter when I 
ii pliik it jB fair to inahe a man pay eveh L.20 a year for walked aoms it ; neither had I any api|ieoht^iona of 
a ]^rick packinji^eaiet that wouldn’t stand an tumbling through on the heads of the lo(%ersl the 
; hoiir^ if it hadn’t others to lean igainst, as aforesaid ? second flat. A widow wftih a large family occbpied the : 

Jt4« Tery true that roost of what is here mentioned room above mine; but, except on a Saturday, when 
took plape in the great parish of Lambeth, where the she dragged her furniture about in a general cleaning, 
archbishop Ilves^in bis palace at one edge of it; but I nevei^ was disturbed by noises overhead, or alarm^ 
you mustn’t think that tilings are any better * over the for the safety of my ceiling. * In^y present Lbndopi 
water,' which means bn the Middlesex side. If it were lodgings I hear every sound made by my neighbours, 
necessary, I could^ soon convince you that St Pancras east, west, north, south, and underneath— happily there 
or Marytebone can’t brag so very much pvet Lambeth, are none above me — and have frequently to lament 
I have heard the ]!iresidebt of the l^titute of British that London builders, have not yet proflted by. the 
Architects say— and he ought to know — that some example of tliose qt Edinburgh, 
of the W'orst bv.ilding in London is iii and around So ends my say qbout How we Build in LonddU : 
Bussell Square. You won’t find many L.20 or L.30 should it be i*ead by any whom the cap fits, I Only 
hpug^e in that quarter. There is one house in tiie hope the 3 iK‘’ll try to be honest for the time to come, 


hpug^e in that quarter. There is one house in tiie hope the 3 iK‘’ll try to be honest for the tim< 
square, if not more, which trusts the entire weight of or let us know whether anybody's to blame, 
its three-flight staircase to g* single nipe-inch wall. • 

After this, you will hardly desire to know any further 

particulars of rickeW window-sashes, shrunken floors, THE GRAVE IN THE WEST' 

c leaky roofs, afld ^cracking walls. You could slip your * .r.- * 

twich easily tl.rougli tl.e ioints in some of the floors : ^ '«Jniy and sweet t 

perhaps the builder foresaw there w^ould be an outcry I breath of the blossoming hmets, 

I • for veiitiTation, and used green wood in ord.er to pro- Under whose boughs we were wont to meet — 

: yifle against it. Seasoned wood is rare now-a-days. Wont to meet in the olden times? 

! : Hon’t expect your carpenter to be too virtuous, or you 

I, will be disappointed. Make up your mind beforehand away — adown in the west ^ 

tiiat he vfiil use green wood, and tlien you won’t lament ^Blossom the limes that I love so well, * 

I SO bitterly over tlie ^lishoncsty of the age, ns one of Under whose houghs my life was blest 

our mos’t'Cminqpt literary characters does. He paid a With a love far dearer than words may tell, 

good price to have a new study built. It was a siud ^ — 

to use an artist’s technicality — in wlych the builder Western wind, though so far aw-iy, 

depicted himself as knave. An Indian wigwam w'ould T trace in your sighing tlieir odorous breath ; 

haya been preferable. Surely you stole it, and brought it to say : 

It was about 1804, that a Mr Burton began to build <Tluuk of the boughs you have wandered bencatk’* 
Bussell Square, and set an example which later ** 

builders have so cunningly improved on. He *per- xhe limes in tliat avenue, leafv and sweet, 

petiiated his name jn BurUm Crescent, that resort of Blossomed and ftided one happy year, 

foreign rerngoes ; and if the rffiuarc be bad the creaeent la 

worae. Ote president above men loned s.ays there is ^ unclouded by doubt or fear, 

little hope of real amendment until builders cense to 

fancy themselves arcbitects, and untU architects are old, 

empteed to direct builders. We :.ave proof enough y, , , .1 i i- i i 

of what can be done with bricks and mortar in liouses ofi.somtc .me a c<, many a } car, 

Mt in the reign of Queen Anne, or further back in ^rew for ever cold, 

thM of Elizabeth. And ,the late Mr Cubitt shewed «''*'• »itl'ered and sere, 

that it was fiossikffl' to build f/oorf liouses with more 
' than bad ones. There is a new house at the Western wmd, let the lindens rest, 

. icomer of Cliancery Lane mid Fleet J^Treet, which I Waft me no breath from the lime-tree bowers- 

tecommend as a piyttern to those builders wlio are fond the perfume of roses that grow in the west 

the dead-alive Gower Strget style ; and there is one On a lowly grave that is covered with flowers! 
in Boutb Street, Strand, wliich demonstf^tes Thomas Hood. 

capabilities of coloured bricks, and the ]? 08 sibility . 

of j^qdiicing picturesque elfects even in London. I'lio 

way in which the chimneys are n^ade to dm tribute to ^ ArRiCAN ausolutxsm. 

tlie BTcllitwtwral appearance, is worthy of all praise The king of Dahomey is one of the most absol 


, AVKICAM AUSOLUTXSM. 

The king of Dahomey is one of the most absolute 


and imitation. They are not a deformity, but an i„ the world ; and being regarded as a demigod by his 
orhatnent. . ^ • • own subjects, his actions are never questioned. No person 

Cockney domtis renowned for its self-conceit ; fancies ever approaches him, even his favourite chiefs, witl^ut 
itself, as the tall Kentuck did on the levee at New prSktrating thermselvos .at full length oa the ground, and 
' Orleans, *a leetle cleverer’ than dll the rest of crea- covering their faces and heads with earth. It is a greura 
tion. But is it not the fket that Cockneydoin could offence to suppose that the king eats, drinks, sledlis, or 
learn a lesson from some of our provincial towns? performs any of the ordinary functions of nature. Ills 
Ugly Binniugiiam even has a finer market- hall than meals an? alw.^vs taken to a secret place, and any man 
; tilling in London; and what is Covent Garden compared that has the ifiisfortune or the temerity to cost his eyes 
‘^;^|th the market at Birkenhead? There's some talk npen him in the act is put to death. If the king drinkS 
building a new one, and 1 hope it is true, for it is. *n public, which is don© on some extraordinary oecasiqns, 
n time that the excellent fruits and veget- his person is concealed by having alurtaiii held up bsfeie 


places for outvie the metropolis ? — . , . . 

Mid London be worse built than Edinburgh ? Panted and ^bnabed V W, art* R. CitAMXBMi 4T i^atepr 
^ Sixmonthain the tiovHiAm turitrAmdia n<hd n‘»ter KowriaONnox» and «99 High Street, Janiww ^ 
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THE ITALIAN CAFEE AND CONVEllSAZIONE. 

[T)ita paper is by tiie authm* of A P>'ep into rm Hnl!nn Inlerwr, 
aRcnes of sketchos of domestic Italiao niaimers, whicli appeaml 
ill Nos. 4#r«| 498, &08, iil4. T)!!!, 621, Second Series, !in<l wiiich derive 
great value from the poculiur position of the TiritfU*, She is 
a Indy of English parentuge, and of thoroughly English hahils 
and feeling!#, moral, social, and literary, but htw resided in the 
heart of lt.Hlian society from her earliest years. The pre.sent paper, 
n pendant to At name in Kah/ in No. lUl, New Series, has a 
special interest at this time, as ii reflex «if native opinion nnd 
feeling on the existing posiliun of the coniitry.] 

* The* first of llu*se, ns soon in every town lliroughout 
tlie Tioitmn States, must not bo for a moment itlentlficil 
with tljo fjiirylikc structures of mirrors, clmndeliers, 
4iul arcades, tliat Paris and some of the principal cities 
of Italy exhibit. 

in all the inferior towns I have visited, one 
xlcBcrlption of a caflb may serve to convey a correct 
idc^^af the totality. A middle-sized room, oijcning on 
the street““-in summer, with an awning, honchos, and 
little round tables outside the door; within, similar 
benches and round tables, a very dirty brick floor, and 
a dark region at the back, from whence ices, lemonade, 
■ean sunrti, coffee, chocolate, fruit, sirups, and occa- 
sionally puncli— denominated vn ponck and cautiously 
partaken of — are .served out. Vouths witli (!adavcrous 
faces nntl moustaelies, in white jackets strijied with 
blue, answering to tbe appellation of hotto.(ja, fly about 
like ministering genii, and from four or five o'clock in 
the morning till past twelve at night, know repose 
only as a name. 

The caffe likewise comiirehends the office of con- 
fectioner and pastry -wiok, and no cakes or sweetmeats 
can be procured but wliat it furnisbe.s; sorry composi- 
tions, it must be owned, tlicir jiriNlominant flavour 
being that of tobacco — w ith which, from being kept on 
a counter in the general room, amid a thick cloud of 
smoke from a dozen or so of detestable cigars, they arc 
nati^rallyy impregnated. They arc inexpensive deli- 

enci(JS*hovi’:ever ; for the value l^f a half penny, such 
gig^tic puffs of 4)astry and preserve, such blocks 1 >f 
sponge-cake, garnished with deleterious ornaments, such 
mosisivo compounds of almonds nnd whito of egg, arc 
obtainable, as Vvould make a schooUboy’s eyes glisten 
wdth deUght. Sold at half-price the qext flay- — at 
liirthing, bo it rohiembered— they arc purchased by 
1)001; people for tb^r children’s slight matutinal 
refection. We could never persuade one of my uncle’s 
servantjl in Ancona; the father of a fflmily, that a pi^pe 
of wbuld have j)eon a far more wholesome break- 
cldldren of five or six years old, than a little 
a 8ta]p cakes. He would 

; say it was moro ciVi?c (reffned) 

than bread. As for brown bread 


— bread, as they contemptuously term — 
being rediiml to that, is considered the extremity of 
degT.-idation. , 'i 

The sw'cot moats the calfc fabricates arc still nioy? 
primitive than its cakes, princii)ally ^consisting of 
unbleaciied almonds, coarsely incased in flotfr ^and * 
sugar; chocolate in various forms, aiiil candied eitron, 
tastefully ornamented with red tape. Immense quan^ ^ 
titles of these are prepared at Cliristrnas ; part to be 
! disposed of to outdoor customers, and the rest, piled 
up on largo trays, are r.'iffled for among the frequcntor.s 
of the phice, with a zest w'hich shews that, how'over 
insignificant the prize or paltry tho vonturejjig^lelight 
in all games of chance is still predominant. Besides the. 
caflTb, properly go called, W’ilh its talkers and loungers 
and srnolccrs; its players at dominoes and cards; ha 
readers of the few m‘wsjsai)ers permitted, so meagre 
of details, so garbled in their statements, tliat little 
information can bo gathered from their colamns-^the 
premises genonilly {!nntain a maht del hujUardo^ 
sometimes a private room for the aticommodation of 
such systematic canl-plnyers as nightly resort there. 

The conversazione, in its outward features, I have 
elsewhere sufficiently dwelt uppn ; but its portraiture^ 
of domestic life, of fettered tbouglits, of qu.aint opinion, 

1 would fain reproduce for the Knglish reader, who 
may probably live to sec the day when a mighty 
revolution will uproot all graces,, of tlie system of 
society feebly, thongli truthfully,, iflirrored in these 
pafercs. ‘ 

I should, however, be sorry to^ convey any idea 
of tbe ponderous formality of some of the frequenters 
of t\% Marcbesa Gentilina’s circle; or the fatiguing 
eflect which the unvarying cereinoniousncss Of their" 

! demeanour, ^on entering, produced upon me. Though” 

! accustomed to visit 4 he family every night for scores 
of years, having formed part of the old Marchosa 
Marziaiv’s socteU while slie lived, as regularly as She/ 
now did timt of her successor, tltfy npvef presented 
tliomselvcB without the sauj^ profound boW, and the, 
same ‘Marchesa, 1 Vejoice to see you well! How iS 
the IMarchese Alessandro? I met your esteemod^:' 
father-in-law, the maKdiese, not long since on "hlliii 
way to tbe casino. I concluded, from tlpk bifqUnnir; 
stance, that Ids cold was better ; the violet*teii im wa& 
ordered to take last nighty doubtless produced .A: mpioiii 
perspiration.’ Or else: hope the Marcliesa Silvia 

and her children are in good health. £ thought her 
looking rather fatigued when I SAW fer taking hOr 
accustomed airing to-day. puWbg does not 

agree with her;* and so uniti^fbb*^ 
etiquette with the inostt (Jetaieii everyil^yr : 

life, such as is e^jw 


iDterconroe with forei^i^ers is still too Ha« tlte marchosa heard of the stran^ ^dventure 

tift any influence in jnodifying the eld- at the Villa , two nights Ago?’ inquir^- a young 

i^hioned tone of conversation. physician, who, uniting some poetical to a^considerable 

;!' Then the budget of. news would, be unfolded, <ind share of medical reputation, had the cnfe-^e to the 
every murder or highway robbery withiir the circuit palarzo, which its mistress was only restrained by the . 
of fifty mileS9 every accident that has takep place fear of compromi^ng her husband, from throwing open 
in . the town that« day, is as circumehantially related to all the disaffected professional men in MaCerata and 
as if a* reporter^ from Scotland Yard had been in its environs. ‘The house w^as attacked soon after 
attendance. Nex*t, there are flie maladies of all their midnight by a number of baiKhtti, some gf ,tbem with 
invalid acquaintances' to be discussed; while any firearms, of whioli the people left in charge were 
remarkable complaint amongst members of the mezzo of course destitute — our new-year’s gift from the 
cetto and shopkeepers, whom of course the> all know Austrian general having been, as you remember, a 
hy sight and name, •■is also gratefullyoadrnitted to the peremptory refusal to our petition that coui»t.ry-J)OUses 
general repository. Adtl to these the births, present in isolated situations might retain one or two fowJing- 
, or anticipated, i!» the high w^orld of Macerata, and, pieces as a defence. Well, the wind was high, so that 
above all, the marriages — an unfailing source of specu- the unfortunate inmates, feared their cries for help, 
latitm and interest — and a tolerable idea may be formed and the r?/iging of the ahirni-bell, would be unlike 
of the home-department of the Colloquial Gazette, unheard ; while the robbers, finding the coast clear, 
which supplies the place of newspapers and weekly after having, luckily enough, lost a good (leal of time 
periodicals, &c., to an Italinri interior. 'The foreign in trying to fore.e open the strongly secured house- 
iiflelligence is alrnoBt equally w(;ll supplied, though not door, bethought themselves of undcrminiinj it. They 
, 80 widely, or,.< morc'*'pro])erly speaking, not so unre- had almost finislied their labours, wlien the storm 
servgdly communicated. How they contrived to know beginning to lull, tlie beleaguered garrison succeeded 
all they did of wJiat was passing in otlicr countries, in attra(!ting attention. A picket otjinamkri (custom- 
, considering that the newspapers allowed to be cirvu- Imuse officers) who chanced to be patrolling, on the 
lated only gave tlie official report of some events, and look-out for smugglers, hastened to their assistance ; 
pertinaciously ignored others, was alwfiys a surprise and the enemy hearing tlieni approach, precipitately j 


to me, tliough fully weigliing the stimulus to inquiry dispevsed.’ 

of which the government’s sensidess restrictions were- poveri not/* sighed the old Marchese TestaTer- 

naturaliy productive. ra-ta, the strongest advocate of retrogradism in the 

But KSiuuuifoniiatiou, as I liavc remarked, was not societk, ‘ wc are indeed in a bad case ! The boasted 
common to all, nor dispensed to all equally. The improvements of this century, its fine liberalism, its 
happy possessor of any contraband pc^litical novelty socialism, its toleration to heretics, ahem, alierii ! — it is 
could be detected by bis air of mysterious importance, all being visited now upon us! 1 grant you, yes, even 
bis unwonted sententiouaness. Ins impatience till the J confess, that this military law is ii little severe. But 
one or two old coflini, who had devolved like family if we liad not this, ugh! we should liavcMvorse. 'J'Ais 
heir-looms upon the marchese, had taken their leave; is what th3 Mazziniani would give us, if they coUd. 
when it would be rel.'ited, with the iiecoinjianimenir of We can speak of that with some experience, chif^ and 
many gleeful expressive gestures, how .such and such tapping liis heart with Ids forefinger, to denote stah- 
tidings liad been receivcnl, that must liave been like bing, he tlien extended it horizontally as an emblem of 


gall and^wpmiwood to the existing powers. 


I shooting; after which he drew in his two hollow cheeks, 


Piedmont, constitutional Piedmont, progressisfr so as to form a still greater cavity, and slowly nodding j 
'Piedmont, generally furnished the substance of these his head, looked as if he thought quite enoui'h had i 
discourses. One day it would be whispered that a been said upon so unpleasant a suhiect. 
law was being contemplated in that contumacious '.rho 3'oung doctor sliruggcd his shoulders; the 
little kingdom for the suppression of many among the inarchesa took up the gauntlet. 

oaonastic orders; another,^ that its clergy were rendered ‘If we had not this! Per LkrccOj you are right, we 
amenable to civilj.^.ibunais for offences unconnected should have worse. If the Austrians go on in this 
with ecclesiastical discipline: or else it would be way, who will reap the harvest of the odium they have ‘ 
ecstatically reported that the minister C^'ivour snapped plentifully sowui ? Wliy, the priests, of course, whom ! 
his fingers at the ^threatened interdict, and answered they are now supporting with their bayonets and i 
the vituperations of the exiled archbishop of Turin the stick! They are sale from popular vengeance, i 
by fresh concession^ to liberty of conscience. Titiese What has an army like theirs to fear ? But let their i 
graver themes were but interludes, howevef. As if backs be once turned—let the hist sail of the fleet j 
fearful of lingering too long upon tliem, they used to which will bear them from our shores have sunk ; 
pass to mare trivial subjects with strange^^versatili ty, beneath the horizon, and who can estimate the violence | 
though losing no opportunity oV levelling a shaft with which tiie torrent, so long forcibly restrained, 
against their own government, and inveighing at the will break forth? Who can assign any limits to 
existing an(^ daily increasing grievances, which not even popular fury under provocation such as daily, weekly, 
the respectable,codiii any longer attempted to defend, yearly, is crying to IWlaven for redress? .And' who 
The marchesa’s societa Jiad not more than four or wii^ be the sufferers along with the priests? Why,'^e 
five unvarying frequenters ; but iil a small town like nobles, of course, whom tbe people, right or wrong, 
Mocerata, where most of the ladies received, this was identify with them, and hate with equal hatred.’ 
considered quite a brilliant circle. No refreshments of ‘ Per enrUd, inarchesa,’ interposed a very timorous* 
imy kind were served or thoiight of, and no other looking little man,' turning pale, and wiping his fore- 
light was supplied than what the lucerna furnished, ^lead, ‘let usi*not speak of such things. Those who 
, If, the reader, who has followed me through my first have outlived the lleign of Terror of ’ 4 b, have reason- 
Jay in the bosom of the Marziani family, likes to hear able grounds for not expectingvtb see anything so 
BOUiething of its conclusion, he may fancy himself horrible again. Besides, we are all friends here ; but 
yWgted on a brocaded chair in that comer — he need still, walls have ears.* 

fbe lucemCt’s rays do not ‘It cannot be denied, howeVen," that we are in a • 

, ^ it On his cloak if he is cruel position,’ said a quiet, bencwent-looking ina^^ 
have pwshed a little square of carpet witJi a stoop of the shoulders, and a great weakness of 
^ iiin for his feet, while for the first time he eight— the {atteV an appanage of old descent in many 
jt^io use a foreign idiom, at a genuine ItaUftn of the noble Emilies in l^e Marche; *It is ^uite trdieV 

- that the people place us*m the same categnty th» 
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priests, the priests drain us like a sponge! We merchants will scolir the couutfy to buy grain, but* 

shall have soon to choose between the excesses of there is nothing leff for them. It has all been sold — 
Mazzinianisdi or beggary. This additional claim for roIcI unsuspectingly into the hands of one person, the 
the land-tax from us poor coming after the Cardinal -Aaitonclh’s brother. He has itsall— a ppifect 


.is really almost too. much for mortal patience to courier. The ports are once more closed, and thp 

endure.’ . , curtain falls upon the ^rotherr-or somebody else— ^ 

* Comet come? What do you mean?* cried old chuckling over a few hundred thousand dollars he 


•Testaferrata, one of the largest landed proprietors in 
the country. ‘I pay the bi-iuonthly tax upon the 
produce of my estates every two months in anticipa- 
tion. It is heavy enough already,* in all conscience ; 


realised by this pretty little transaction.* 

cannot ■ believe that till I ^Imve seen it/ said 
Testaferrata. •• 

‘You need%not shake your head, marchese; it is as 


but I remember an army of occupation cannot be true as that we arc all sitting here. ^As for ourselves, 
maintained for nothing, and tlicy who nece^itated the nobody forced us to sell our corn; so, although to a 
Austrians being here, are those we have to thank for certain degree we have been dupes, I see no partieular 
it. May moy I think wc bear our part sufficiently. You cause of coiriplaint. But it is the juggling, the pre- 
Burely do not mean to say anything more is expected tence of sparing the cosiitry’s resources, only to drain 
from us?* them ‘tenfold more than by legitimate commerge, 

* eviro mio,’ answered the lady of the house, ‘in this w'liich it stirs my bile to coutej^iplate ! And if the 
extremity, miraculous powers have developed them- coming harvest is aoi plentiful, and the^ price of breads# 


extremity, miraculous powers have developed them- coming harvest is aoi plentiful, and the* price of breads# 
selves to aid the suffering churcli. The calendar year, rises in the autumn, what vdll become of the nfiserablo 
without disturbing the order of nature, will henceforth population, already poor enough?’ * ^ * 

consist of fourteen months ! No r/cie measure is in The entrance of jinolher personage at this moment* 


riic entrance of another personage at this moment* 


contemplation; tranquillisc yourself on this point; gave an opportune turn to the conversation. The 
simply, we are to pay seven hhnestri^ instead of six new-comer w'as a handsome, gfaeetul young man 
as heretofore, to supply the exhausted coffers of the about thirty, Avith an ease and sprightliness of manner 
treaaurj" — or, in more straightforward terms, to* line that Avas remarkably opposed to the formality and 
the pockets of a certain eminentissimo and his amiable cercmonioiisucss of those who Iiad previoualj^pcared. 


relations.’ hailed Avith evident pleasure IfT^tlie whole 

‘Impossible! impossible!* groaned the poor codino ; societa; and the marchesa, with an exclamation of joy,. 
*it is too hard. Surely, some distinction should be iiiado.’ gaA^e him Iierhand to kiss, and inquired Aidiat good- 
‘ Without arguing upon differences of opinion/ fortune had sent her dear Clioccliino (the diminutive 6f 
mildly remarked the good Alessandro, whose office it Francesco) doAvn from Rome. 

vfm to spread oil upon the troubled waters pf political ‘I am only here di, passar/fiio, dear lady I My duty 
discussion, ‘ I am sorry to assure you, niarchosc, that suipinons mo to Ancona, to await our grand-master, 
what CTentiliim tells you is too true. You may always Avho is expected tlierc next week from Venice ; and | 
trust to her sources of information.* ' my affecjtion prompted me to leave Rome a few days 

‘ Yes, he is right/ said the marchesa, looking at earlier than necessary, that I might stop at Macerata 
her husband with a pleased expression. ‘Alessandro with my friends.’ * ^ . 

knows I have never misled him yet in any news of While the marchesa asked half-a-dozen questions in 
this kind; and you will sec that, at the end of this a breath about her Roman acquaintances, Alessandro, 
month, although you paid xmu(‘,tually at the beginning who had not yet gone out, told mo, sotto voccy that this 
of last, you will be again sununoned to do so ; and Checehino was a young cousin of theirs, a knight of 
then, just as if it avus in the proper course of things, Malt-a, whom they w'cre all very fond of. 
your usual bhnesire Avill, a few days afterwards, be ‘A kniglit of Malta?’ yanswered, surveying him 
called for!’ with increased interest. ‘I had iSShcied the order no 

By way of parenthesis, I must state that the correct- longer existed.* 
ness of the marchesa's information, in tlie course of a ‘No more *t ouglit, to say the truth. You should 
few days, Avas fully demonstrated, while this singular hear Gentilina rave about it,* he said, raising bis cye^ 
arrangement is still continued yearly. brows, and emitting a sihila-ting .sound from his lips; 

‘ But this is not the worst,’ she continued. ‘ Our to Senotf; the excess of her eloquence ; ‘ and I cannot 
good Conte Muzio thele’— indicating the quiet man deny that she has reason. It is *<« voto intguoy a wiclbed 
who had first alluded to the increased taxation— unnatur.al -vow— an order which, if I w-ere pope, 1 
‘lamented our losses by this long pw)hibition upon Avould abolish the ^ery first hour of my fei(^. The 


cwnmerce languished, anti in the seaports thousaptls order in the Via Condotti in Rome; besides othor ; 
of people were ttlrown out of their usual employment, advantages ; so, foj a 8ingk#man, he is amply provided 
wo did not comphiin, but acquiesced in its necessity, for. Tlien it is distinction in society; only mciiibji||^ ^ 
We sold our grain meantime — at low prices, It is true of the best families are admitted ; and a cavcdiier^ ^ ; 
—but still we sold. There avhs silent, yet almost a Malta is fit company /or kings. But he cannot 
. simultaneous demand for it all over the youiitfy. One* he is bound by a vow, as irrevocable as that of/pritMis 
or .twice, I had misgivings, and asked who the or friars, although exposed to far greater 
buyers could bo, ai^ wh.at part of the state it w'as for he may go to every ball, theatre, or concert in 
principally intendea to supply. “The interior, the Rome, or Avherever he may be, without censure. He 
interior,” was always the answer. There w^s nothing dances, he dresses in the height of fashion/ he pays 
► to say against that. Notwithstanding, I remarked Snee court, and yet he cannot mar^y— anything but that ! 

01 ^ twice to Alessarfero : “ Tluye will be some diavokria What will you have ? Gentilina has much justiee 
here yet^ Now my Avords have come true! The in all she says ! ’ ' 

t prohibition is removed for a liuyted period; the^ports Meanwhile the representStiifb of the knights-hospi- 
; are open Again. At Civita Vecchia it is kAown to-day, tellers of St John of Jerusalem, and* the defenders of 
V theA^^cj^ will reach Ancona to-morrgw Rhodes and of Malta, did not seem at all to regard 

morniiig. For a moment, there wiU he great joy. The himself as an object of commiseration, but went on r 


: Jaiigbing ip the highest spirits, giving a 

eumniary of all the recent* carnival 'gossip 'of 
V and then asked, in liis turn, the news of Macerata 
the same g<y, careless • * * 

/So the Marclicse Hidolti ha^ married his gohhina 
daughter at Idit, I am told? It was easy achieve- 
gient, I should say*. Who arranged the affair?* 

* As for that, l«do not exactly knoM’,* answered the 
timid old count, briglvteuing *up. as he entered on a 
\ genial topic ; for having disposed of his own daughters 
very advantageously some yours before, he assumed an 
air of superiority wh^'iiever the subject was introduced, 
conscious that lie w*as regarded with nr sort of admiring 
envy by fathers still burdened with the cjjre of settling 
theirs* M do not exactly know,’ lie repeated, rubbing 
Ilia hands, ‘ wlicther it was sonic amico tli casa (family 
friendi) or a inatrimonial broker, who arranged the 
partiio; but whoever did, it was clumsily done enough ! 
The sposo, a, Neapolitan barom thought the dote very 
fair, and was tolerably satisfied with the portrait tliey 
sent him before he sijjjned. Kidolfi, on his part, had no 
ccause tq complftiii* or the information he received con- 
cerning ^he young man, hi# fortune, and so forth; and 
accordingly^, near ‘the end of carnival, he arrived for j 
•the celebration of the marriage* Then corljez::uK! I 
' there is a pretty piece of work ! The barone penreives | 
that one of the young lady’s shoulders is much higher ■ 
than the other, a fact the tiairUer liad oniitted in her , 
portrait — by the by, it was onlj^ a medallion that was | 
sent— ‘jjjgrely the heigl, ha! ha! — and says, tut to \ 
sc/ucWo, jESt*in tw'o words, that unless a hag of three ! 
thousand additional dollars is ])roduced, to give 
her form its required equipoise, he will go back to 
his own country as he came, and annul the contract! 
Tou should have seen the way lUdolfi was in. 
Nothing could bring him to reason for sonic time* and j 
a law'suit seemed inevitable. Ilut tlien 1 and some | 
others who had not been consulted before, came for- ; 
ward, and wc mediated, and we talked. , Ikiste ! there | 
was a compromise, and the wedding took place the j 
I last Tueeda;,' of carnival. I was* really glad, lor I had , 
it upon my heart to get that xioor girl marrioil.’ 

*I don’t deny the spono had som'^ reason on liis | 
side,* said the otlicr Nestor of the group, the M.Hr- ' 
chese Testaferruta. *15ut if iiidoHi hud taken my i 
Advice, after wliat wc heard of his v.agabond disposi- | 
itons — iastcad of tliinking^it a rather fine thing that j 
bis future son-in -l^A^iad boon to Paris, and who knows i 
Adhere — ^lic would huve lind nolliing to sjiy (o the matcli. | 
ewe,” I said to him, “1 have liv<;d a few more 
yem than you, aad 1 never yet saw any good from 
wandering about the .world. Let each man stay .apiong 
his own people, where his lathers lived and dic^l. I'fiiat 
did for our parents, is surely good enough for us.” 
But bo tiiougnt he knew better, he would imt 

listen to mf, so I washed my Iiandg of the l^iisiness.* 
‘Wliat was he to do?’ returned the other. ‘There 
was the girl to find a Imsband for, and he w as obliged 
to adapt himself to what he could get. Beside^, it is 
agreed that ths spdsi arc to spend alternately six 
months with her family Jiere, and six with his in 
Calabria.* , * 

I could not help mentally pitying the young couple 
when 1 heard of this grrangeynent ; but tlie next 
moment’s refiection served to remind me that a menage 
between persons united undet sucli circum- 
A^ticcs could present nothing very inviting, and 
v^cordingly I withdrew' my superfluous sympathy. 

. |And young Della Porta?* asked Checchino, ‘he 
IlA* got “to a lawsuit about something like llidolfl*8 
ho not?’ • 

r It appears he employed a r^ju- 

itef his marriage with a 
: l^ and as she was really a capi* 

: sevcria other candidates were in tTie 


Wtd sevcri^ other candidates were in tiie 
large percentage— 1 do not 


recollect how mucb--rupon tho * total anr^o^ of lier 
fortune, should he succeed in arranging it: Iwery thing , 
w'ent on smoothly, and the mjurriage tooV place ; but 
somehow our good friend did not find ifdmvenient 
to fulfil his agreement. “So the broker cites him 
before the Tribunal, where Della Porta justifies* him- 
self by declaring it is through otlier channels that 
success \{;as obtained, nnd that the plaintifi'’8 boasted 
influence alone would have been iiudfoctuAl. So they 
have 'gone regularly to law, and a fine affair they will 
make of it. To crown the whole, the father of the ,, 
sposa is furious,* for ho finds the broker purposel 3 ' 
deceived him about IXdla Porta’s fortune : he is not 
lialf so well off‘ as .he gave him to understand. All 
w'ell, I can pity him, poor man : I pity all those who 
have daughters to marry.’ ■ 

‘And I ffin sure I pity those who have married 
liis daughters!’ cried Chccchino, as the door closed 
upon the two old gentlemen, who always went aw*ay 
together at the same hour, to the evident relief of the 
re.st of the compjiny. ‘And that old TestaferraU, too, 
w’itli his still more ultra-codino tlieories. lie ought 
certainly to have been a Chinese. I remember w'lien 
liis grandson wanted to visit the Great Exhibition of 
London. Corpo di Iktcrof lie might as well liave 
requested leave to go to the infernal regions.* 

‘Oh, as for that, I could tell you of scores of young 
men whose passports w'cre refused them hy qur 
most* enlightened government for that dangerous 
expedition.* 

* If I was to repeat that in England,’ T said, ‘ I should 
either be accused of wilful exaggeration, or of being 
misled by party feeling.’ 

‘ Tlie signorina is right !’ exclaimed tlio doctor. ‘ It 
is easy to conceive tliat these miscTabIc puerilities, 
these niinutiai of de.‘«potisni, arc below the coniprcli^h- 
sion of a people who have never been denied either ; 
freedom of acition or of speocli.’ 

‘This condition of things cannot last, however,’ said 
the Conte Muzio, wlio, since the departure of the tW'o 
codiiii, had become more aniinateil ; the presence of 
the old conte, ro exulting over all those oppressed 
with rn.'itriuionial cares, always sensibly affecting him 
— so tlu*y afterwards told me — hurdcncfl as he W'aa 
with five marriageable nieces, for whose sake he had 
long laid aside all projects for Inmself, devoting his 
liille patrimony to augmenting his widow'ed sister’s 
.scanty resources. ‘ No, no, it cannot lust. From what 
my nephew writes iv.e from Turin, of the steadiness of 
the ministry amidst the attac^ks of the two extrorne 
parties — the Ketrogrades ajid IvopuWicans— nnd their 
determination to uphold tlic constitution to the utmost, 

I augur better times for ourselves. Let it be but con- 
solidated by a few more years, .that precious constitu- 
tion, the only reality left of the dreams and hopes, and 
alas ! the exceises of a period so bright in its dawning, 
so dark in its close — let this be, and all of us lifting 
up our drooping l)eads, looking to Piedmont as oiir ' 
example ana regenerator, w'ill yet find those beai^ifql 
W'ords ‘‘ /hdm M/mo ’’ are no delusion.’ 

‘^Xlicn he is as enthusiastic as ever^vith his adopted 
country, your nephew', e/u ? * inquired Checchino. * He 
is quite a Piedmontese.* 

‘lie is Italian, I hope,* said Muzio quietly. look 
|J>r the liny wl/cn tZ/at will be the only designation ; of 
oil born withfii tlie length and breadth of the fairest 
country in Europe.’ 

‘You are an optimist, caro, well as the king of 
uncles. I hope we shall see him a general some day; 
DO|>)'ou know, signorina,* turning to me, ‘that this 
unparalleled Conte Muzio, to ‘gratify his nojphiow’g 
martial genius, took liim^to Turin, and has placeii hlxn 
in the military, academy, where— — But ^ho hkve 
we here atb last? Signora Votunnia, I cpngratulAte 
myself on seeing you so well. It appeared to A 
tifottSand yedrs till I »ow ypii strain ! * 
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yolunrkfi, receiv^?(l li^r cousin’s greeting with great 
friendliness, fecipfocating his compliments on the 
plcflsure tjfAneelihg, hut nssured him her health was 
far from good, and anriouncfjd that she purposed takitig 
some tireara pf tartar tlie next morning ns rhfresmnie^ 
nrid would stay all day in bed. *rhese particulars 
1 laving elicited great sympatliy from the assembled 
friends^ she next pla^'fuily tapped the kniglit hf Malta 
on the lower part»of his waistcoat, remarking:.* Ah 
Cliecchino inio, comminci a metterti un po’ di pancia,’ 

’ wdiich delicately translated, signifies, .‘You are growing 
rather corpulent;’ a proceeding I could not help look- 
ing upon as singular, especially after her strictures on 
English propriety. • 

Checcliino, who evidently, piqued himself upon liis 
figure, bore the laugh this sally elicited wi^i tolcrabh' 
.good grace, hut revenged himself by telling Vohinnia 
of the marriages of two or tlircc young ladies in Home, 
whose mothers, he well knew, liad been her contem- 
poraries; and asked with tender interest after her 
sisters and tlieir children, which last topic always j 
irritated her extremely. 

Then, when he thought her sufficient!}’' punished, ! 
with the tact that is. almost instinctive to an Italian, 
he brought back the conversation to the Conte Miizio’s 
nephew, on whom the good uncle’s hopes and affijction 
were evidently centered. 

*So he passed his examinations w’ell on entering? 
That must liavo been a great consolation to you, ‘after 
all the sacrifices you made, and the difficulties yon 
had to ovcreoino heforohand. Ah, it is a fine service, 
no doubt: the Piedmontese arc soldiers !’ 

‘My friend,’ said Muzio, ‘they are also sailors and 
engineers, and nianufa(!tiirers and politicians — in a 
word, they nrc mun. I would sooner my ucpliew had 
ckosen another than the military i)rofes.si()u : to some 
honourable employment I had always d«‘stinod him ; 
for I resolved at any cost to emancipate him from the 
life of caffes and theatres, whi(di foreigners say is 
the sole aim of an Italian’s existence, but that, more 
truly speaking, lie is driven to by the peculiarities of 
hi8 social position ; and it would have suited better 
w'itli our limited fortune had the hoy^ made a different 
selection. Uut the bias was too strong : it would have 
been cruel to resist it.’ ; 

*If lie had not had you for his umdc,’ cried the 
marcliesa, *he would liave turned out a, second Paolo 
Pagano with his toy-soldiers.’ 

‘Who is he?’ I asked. *Is not Pagano the name of 
the old genthmian who went away with the Marchese 
Testaferrata ? ’ 

fiV appuntOj'' she answered, ‘he is his father; but 
you do not hear so much of poor Paolo, thougli lie is 
more than thirty years bid, as of the blessing of having 
disposed of all his daughters. He wanted to be a 
soldier too, but it was not to be thouglit of; so his 
military tendencies, denied their natural vent, have 
displayed themselves in a ludicrous form. For years 
he li%8 been employed in the construction of thousands 

little pasteboard figures, Avlnch he paints and cq^^ips 
with the utmost '8are, according to the uniform of differ- 
ent nations. To place these in line of battle, to repeat 
manoeuvres he sees the Austrians practise while out 
exercising, to go through the routine of drill, parade, 
and bivouac, constitutes the oceux^ation and cnjoymeiff 
o^hislile.’ i 

‘But you should ^ee the order in which he keeps 
them,’ said Cliecchino : * the last time 1 was here, I got 
a sight of the army, all equipped for the wyiter cam- 
paign. You must know, it is believed, that bling 
peir;^lEexed as to the means of providing for so large a 
l^dy, heioncc appropriated the .iinplo cloak of his 
unide, a canon, and cut it up iuto wtappings for his 
soldiers IV 

lau^h at this,’ broke out the young doctspr, 
rather fiercely ; * but we have more need to weep at the 


refieetions it calls up on the condition of our country. 
Even the desire for (Viatinction in arms is not permitted 
to §tir the dull waters of the young noble’s existence! 
With the txcept'on jpf the GUardia NoWlle, the pope’s* 
guard, «t Rome, limited to a snuiH miniljer of the sons 
of the old nobility, it is impossible to gratify the yoafe 
ing for military life so common to young m«i/utiles& 
by folloxving the cxamifie of Conte Muzio, and in addi- 
tion to great personal sacrifice, •incur the suspicion and 
resentment of the government— which tliere are fc\v 
ready, like him, to brave. H(?re, in our States, to be a 
soldier is sy irony mons witli di.sgraj:e ! Tlie few miser- 
able regiments *^hicli compose tlio pope’s army are 
mostly rcc’riAtc'd from tlie dregs of the population — • 
galley-slaves, whose term of incarceration has nearly 
expired, and so fortli ; so that to say a man is only fit 
to become a Papalino soldier, is almost tlie gftssest 
insult that can he jiassed upon him. « No career, except 
the cliurcli,»is then’foib open to the patrician youth. 
And yet it ia in presence of these abuses, this paliiy- 
ing idleness, tliat you find incij of gpod faith, like 
Testaferrata and I’agano, jvhirnpering after tfio good* 
old times, wliich means, if possible, a greater* jitate of 
slavery than the present, and anathematizing every 
prospect of reform !’ ‘ 

^ Caiisshnn dottore,* said Cliecchino, taking up his 
hat, ‘one must he just after all. Trees of liberty 
bearing bullets and poniards, do not tend to enlarge 
the understanding, or give a taste for another season 
of such fruits and foliage. AVtf laugh at Tiiei^ferrata, 
and those who think like him ; but, upon my conseiertce, 
if you or I had been stabbed ami sliot at in the open 
dayliglit, as bhtli he ami Pagaiu) were in Ancona in 
18111, simply b(’cau.se it was known wc <lid not coincide 
with the party which had got the uiipermost (it was 
during the jiope’s absence at Gaeta, and tlio short- 
livvd republic at Rome, signorina), T don’t imagine 
we sboiild ever entertain very amiable sentiffients 
towards the system wliose advocates indulged in elich 
questionable i)lea8antries.’ 

‘Those were exceptions, not the riilc?^ fined tlie 
manrhesa, ‘Wlio can he answerable for tlic excesses 
of a faction? It is not fair to bring up the assassina- 
tions of Ancona to the signorina.’ 

‘1 am .just, I am just,’ he answered laughing ; ‘ it is 
but right to shew' the rever^ gf the medal. You w’erc 
having it all your own wAyfii I hnd not put in a word 
on the other side. You have euougli left to make out 
a very good ease, my friends : console yourselves wdth 
tliat. As f(Jf me, I do not expect to see better 
times, whatever our excellent Muzio may s;iy to the 
contrary ; so 1 do not kill myself with care, and 
emleavoar to make the best of what w'c have, laugh 
and amuse myself, and keex) out of politics, — Signori 
mici, good-»ight.’ ^ 


A NEW KIND OF BABY. ' 

Not a newly-born infant, but a rqally ne^ baby, or, to 
speak as a naturalist, a new' species of baby. How 
this strange pheiufmcnoii came into my possessiou, 1 
shall i)resently relate ; I now wish to give the public, 
and particularly the ^tter-lqilf of it, some account of 
the baby itself, its appearance and habits. 1 ktit^w 
hot the little innocent’s age : it may have been a few 
days, or a few weeks, or even months old when I first 
obtained it. The only guide to its age is, tliat It had 
not a tooth in its head. Two days afterwards, however, 
it cut its two'fiower teeth, and it wai^exactly a month 
more before the two corresponding upi>ef teetli began 
to appear. From tiiese dates, lib doubt its’ age may be 
speculated on by those learned in sueh matters ; but, 
as I am a bachelor, and am not a doctor, I have not 
myself the most remote conception. It must always 


liftcWiembered/to^ that as this is a new babys it is 
nat ta be supposed that it cuts its teeth at the si^e 
and in the same manner, as common babies. 

^For the sanar reason, its si^e can be no proof of agS — 
I have a suspioiou, however, that it is a baby of the 
smallest size, being not quite a foot and ^ half long; but 
then, as i,t has very short legs, its body is larger in pro- 
I)OrtiQn, and its aams are as much too long as its legs 
are too short. In coloa% it is aslirty brown— something 
of the colour one may imagine to be produced by a 
mixture of all the races existing upon the oar.th, which 
makes me think it iijiiist be a descendant of some very 
primitive people. ' Its bancis and feetfand mouth and 
eyes, are, however, much paler, and ve^i^^ much like 
those of any othtr baby; but its greatest peculiarity 
is its long red hair, remarkably long for so young an 
infant^ which has a propensity to stand out on end like 
that of an electrified doll, making the little creature 
look always frightened, which am sure it is not, as 
it ps a sweet-tempered baby, and very seldom cries but 
when it wants to bo..cleaned or fed. I liardly know 
(ho W' to djescribd* the personal appearance of the infant 
prodigy," so as to give a proper idea, of its numerous 
peoulmritics, without making it appear leas pleasing 
wmd pretty than it really is; but the attempt must be 
made. The general appearanee of its head is very 
much the same as that of other infants, except the red 
hxir, which is certainly a rare phenomenon, its lace, 
however, is remarkable for a very large mouth and 
a very s m A ^ j nose, rather more depressed than in the 
little elmdreh of the Earthinen tribe now exhibiting in 
London. Its arms, as before mentioned, are very 
large; as arc also its fingers, which, ho^iever, in other 
respects, present nothing peculiar. Its little short 
legs have a strange facility of motion ; tlicy arc either 
held aloft in the air, or bent back against the sides of 
the body, or its toes are put into its mouth for want of 
something else to suck ; but 1 believe other infants 
besides this do the same thing. Its feet, however, arc 
most remarkable in having very long toes, and a little 
thumb to- tWcin instead of a great toe. The skin of its 
neck, breast, and stomach is quite smooth ; but, strange 
to say, all its back and the outside of its arms and legs 
are covered with long soft rod hair, ‘'Why,* exclaims 
the reader, ‘the creature must be a monkey!" But I 
: beg leave entirely to repudiate the suggestion. The 
baby in question lias no si^ of a tail; and if yon could 
aee Its expressive wfftuntenance wdiilc slowly eating its 
soft rice, you would scorn the insinuation as much as 
I do. V 

Another peculiarity which this interesting infimt 
possesses, is an ap]i^a.rance of extreme old age. To 
look at it, you can hardly believe that it is pnly Just 
cutting its teeth, and is quite incapable of going alone, 
or of eating anything but what is put into its mouth 
by other pSiple. The little AvrinVes about its mouth 
and eyes give it an air of precocious Avi.sdoni, and the 
workings of its countenance express so many feelings 
and passions^ as seem quite incompatible with 'a state 
of helpless intocy.* Still more extraordinary in its 
possession alike of strength aiic^ Aveakness to an 
unparalleled degree. It cannot turn itself (rver on the 
ground ; it is incapable of moving ' an inch ; and 
yet the most active sailor cot^d not hold on to a 
rope with so much tenacity, and for. so long a time. 
\lt will sometimes hang so for an hour together, and 
' quite contented; and I generally give it some 

; ;^OXercise of this sort once a day to keep it in health, 
little, long fingers are bent at the ends, and even its 
nii^ turn inwaKls, as if formed expressly for banging 
which it is always %'anting to do. 
its liands tight clutched, or sometimes 
i own hain There is nothing, in fact, it 

^ Held (if BO much as hair. It has a very 

■■ and if, while feeding it, I inadvertently 

close, it seizes the opportunity, grasps 


hold of my whiskers ag if it would tear th^ out by 
the roots ; . and when, after some difficulty, and many 
twinges, I have made my escape, it gener^ly sets up a 
scream, which . can only be stopped by imHiediately 
administering a mouthful <ff rice. 

Another thing that would lead one to think it' must 
haA^e come of decent parents, is its love of being clean. 
If 1 hearua scream at any time other than eating-time, 

I am sure the poor creature is dirty, and wants to be 
w^aslicd. And bow it enjoys its washing, and being 
rubbed dry, and having its hair brushed! It never 
screams or kicks,' as do many naughty children under 
the Avliolesomo operation, but lies perfectly still, how- 
ever long it may take, and seems rather sorry when it 
is over. 

In my bachelor establishment, I was, of course, put 
to some shiits to provide for such an unexpected visitor. 

I contrived a pap- bottle AA'ith a wide-mouthed phial, 
till I found the baby Avould eat out of a spoon. A 
small box did duty for a cradle; but as I was obliged 
to be out a good deal in the day, and the nighto were 
rather chilly, I purchased a little monkey, to be a com- 
panion to my abnormal iiifant, and to keep it Avarm at 
night. It miglit not have been quite proper, but neces- 
sity has no law', and I am glad ' to say the baby Avas 
Uiuch pleased AA'ith little .Tacko, and they became excel- 
lent friends. The baby, bow'ovcr, was a little exacting, 
juid would try to keep .Tacko always with it, seizing 
hold of his hair and grasping hi.s tail; and wh(?n all 
Avas of no avail, and the monkey, by desperate efibrts, 
succeeded in (‘scaping, st^rcaming violently with rage. 
Still, bowevc'r, they got on a cry Avell together; and after 
the baby bad been fi;:d, Jnx^ko Avonld always come and 
sit ni>on its stomncli, and pick ofl’ any little bits of 
rice tliat were left about its mouth, or even put 
in his hand and pull out Avhatcvcr baby had not (livite 
swallowed. 

But, alas ! milk Avas not to bo procured, and .a diet 
of rice and water was not suinciently nourialiing for so 
small an infant. It puned away, and suffered from a 
complication of discascjs— from diarrheea or dropsy, I 
once gave it a little eastor-oil, after whieli it recovered 
for a time ; but a relapse again occurred, and, after 
lingering some AA'ceks, death terminated its sufferings. 

I had indulged hopes of sending this infant prodigy 
to England, where it might Jiave rivalled in popularity 
the aj)c-likc AzUjcs, and tlic imblic Avould have been 
enabled to judge of the accuracy of my statements. 
Sucli hopes, liow'cver, beijig now entirely frustrated, 
and it being highly ])robjible that neither I nor any 
one else will ever look upon its like again, I slnill 
simply narrate the circumstances of its discfjvery, and 
leave eA^ery one to form his owm opinion. 

1 Avas walking in search of game in one of those A'ast 
primeval forests which clothe so large a portion of tlie 
tropics ; no hipnan habitation or sign of culture was 
near; parasitical plants swarmed upon the trees^ and 
twisted climbers liung in festoons from their loftiest 
branches, or, trailing on the ground, belpied, ^^with 
i prickly canes, to form impenetrable barriers. All wj[is 
sombre and silent. No birds flutteredron the brancdies, 
and but rarely an insect’s wing glittered in a stray 
i gleam of sunshine. Suddenly 1 heard a rustling in 
the topmort branches of a lofty tree. I gazed upwar^ 
^d forciome time could not discover its cause ; but 
after moving ^ight and left, so as to see in succession/ 
every part of the tree, I discov'erud a large rod animal 
w'alking along a branch, in a' semi-erect posture. 

I Without bsing a moment, I fired a ball, which app^ir- 
onlj' served to make the creature move more 
rapidly. It passed along till the> branch became so 
slender as to bend bene^htli its weight, when its long 
arms enabled it^to seize the adjacent bough m anotl^j: 
tree. This •with gre^t strength it pulled tow:ardS: it, 
till it liad hold of a portion sufficiently thick to Hestr 
its weight, when it swung itself acrosi with sUyprisittg 








agility, aid continiiied its journey to tho opposite 
branches, where it succeeded in passing on to a third 
tree in tj^e** same manner. I now fired again, and 
with decisive effect; for in a^siidden attempt to escape 
more rapidly, it lost its hold, and fell with a crash 
to the earth. I of course imagined 1 ;hat it was dead; 
but what was my surprise, before I could reach it, 
to see it rise from tho ground, and grasping^with its 
large hands a smaH tree close to it, begin to ascend 
^ain with great rapidity. It liad reached a consider- 
•able height before I could fire again, when it again 
fell to the ground, this time mortally wounded^ and 
soon breathed its last. It was tlien that I discovered, 
close to where it had first fallen, 4 he singular infant 
whose eventful history T* h^ve liere recorded, lying 
half buried in a sand -hole; to which my attention was 
drawn by a half-stifled litth? scream. Some water 
being near, I washed the mud out of its mouth and 
eyes, and discovered a marvellotisly baby-like and 
innocent-looking little creature, apparently fpiito un- 
hurt Ey its fall, and wbich clung to me with a most 
amazing tenacity. I liad killed the mother, so I 
determined, if possible, to save her oflsprhig; with 
what success has been already seen. 

Some natives of the country brought the dead body 
to the place where I w'as living. It was three feet six 
inches high, and its outstretched arms were six feet 
acrt)as. The natives called it a. ‘rnias,’ but the Malay's 
say it is an ‘ orang-outang,’ which means * man tfi* the 
forest.* 


STUDY OP WOKDS-IIISTOIIY IN NAIMES. 
We feel very much indebted to Mr Trench for bis 
works, Stwh/ of Wor(l% and Pant and Present. 

Itf is not so mueb on oc(’ount of the tow matter 
those books place before us, as the freshness and 
interest they impart to facts previously, if not 
generally known. Mr Trench has popularised TTornc 
Tooke’s Diuersiuns of Parky^ and expanded hints and 
thoughts supplied by Kicljardson’s dictionary. In 
doing this, he has cotiferred a great obligation on 
the student of the English language. He possesses, 
in a Ingli degree, the ability to seize on and work 
out or expand suggestions or undeveloped thoughts. 
The power is one of no .secondary order, nor is it 
widely diffused. It was the power which gave renown 
to Bishop Butler, Paley, (JhalrnerB, Wliately; and if W'c 
go back chronologically, and pass Avitliout the hound of 
theological writers, we shall find that to it, in great 
measure, ShakspeaTo and Milton owe their fame. No 
greater praise could be bestowed on any one, than to 
associate him with such unforgetable worthies. 

There is one charge, however, to which Mr Trench 
has laid himself open, especially in the Study of Worth: 
we tEink he has not sufficiently acknowletlged his 
obligations to others. He has drawn largely on 
Kidfardson’s dictionary, yet only in one sentence 
dies he allude, and then in a rather ojT-hand maoiier, 
to this invalualfie work. Since reading the Study of 
Word% we have had repeated occasions t() consult the 
Diversions of Pirhy^ and scarcedy ever have we done 
io, without coming across some hint which may have 
served as the groundwork of Mr TrencUiB plefsant anfl 
instructive elaboratiys. Every one who has read the 
Study of Words winytemember the explanation of the 
variety of senses in which the word /josi is used. If 
the reader would turn to the same word in BMiardson's 
diqtiohary, or Diversions of Ihirky, octavo edition, second 
TOluine, page 28 , He will see/ whence Mr Trench has 
taken hf ideas. Tribulation^ an used in the New 
Testament, is another word whieji wilt be very expres- 
reader of the Words. ftorneTooke, 

usual manner, has supplied the formula which 

hae sh beauti^^^ 


4 -fter alb we accent Mr Trench’s books very thatfk* 
fully; inasmuch, as they help us in obtaining a know- 
ledge of the history, and of the vast rich store of 
thought treasured* up ^in the English language^ They 
have reminded the student of a large field of study ; 
they have enalilcd us to employ profitably many a 
half-hour, and have led us to anthhrs whom* we had 
overlooked or rieglected. The result* of some of these 
half- lumrs we wish now tt) present to the reader. It will 
be apparent, as we pnxieed, that we have not derived 
any direct assistance from Mr Trench ; he started us 
on the search, others liave supplied the material. We 
have drawn prffft;ipally upon Camffen, Ilerno Tooke, 
and Sir K. Pi^gravo’s History of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Now, we will suppose some one ufiacquaiiited with 
the history of England, to visit it in the age when 
London will he in ruins, and St Paurs a skcleto#of its 
former s«:‘lf. In passing through the, land, our traveller 
would frequently meet*with the debris of w'hat must 
have hoen important places. He betakes himself, for 
information respecting these rnit^, to the rebarbarisetl 
inhabitants, .and is told tljpt a town called Doncasta* 
stood here, and another named Cirtmeesier stob^ there. 
This man has some knowledge of Latin, is^ somewhat 
inquisitive, and fond of etymologieal studies. 
repeats the names of the places to himself as if they 
were familiar, but fails to recall the associations. At 
last 1)0 finds a Latin element in the words ; this solves 
the diffieiilty; it explains the dim impression as to 
previous acquaintance, and givt<« liirn the fi;‘4^^ik8aon in 
the history of the eoiintry. He guesses tflat the Iiardy, 
undaunted Koninn legions must liave been here, fight- 
ing battles, cEmiriitting havoc, and gaining honours. 
He is on the right track, and, with a little per- 
severance, will make other equally iuteresting and 
instructive etymological and historical discoveries. 

()r if you rebel against the idea of our fine towns 
and large towns hecoming heaps of ruins, and our 
descendants sinking into barbarism, wo will suggest 
something more probable. • A student of history wants 
to know w'here the different invaders settlW fh Britain, 
and to what extent they possessed themselves of the* 
laud. For w'ant of better means of informing himself, 
he has recourse to the map of England. As he knhws 
the derivation of the names of our towns and cities, he 
passes on from place to place, marking the route taken 
by each band of invaders, ;Jl(l the extent to wliicli they 
made themselves masters of the ^il. Although our 
fancied student-friend cannot attain to certainty, a 
high degree Hf probability would mark such a course, 
if carefully pursued. The niimbei^of villages or towns 
in ^ district would, according to the names of the 
places, *»c a pretty good indication of the numerical 
strength of Romans, Saxon.s, or D.anes, Widely spread 
remains vjpuld imply early or lengthened possession. 
A few illnstrationFS will shew what is meant. There 
arc a great many towns and cities having caster, tester, 
or cheater, as part of their names. The word refers 
us to Latin cast?'a = camp. Thp remaifis of Romaii 
military stations are found in or neai?^ such towns aild 
cities. This pointa out conquest and military rule. . : 

Wo find co/n, as in Lincoln — Latin colonia. This 
word marks a subsequent jx'riod, when Roman j^lvi- 
leges and policy xsere being introduced into 
country. Two other w'ords of this, and :what we ihkU 
call secondary period, are found in a few instances 
among our names of villages. Stre^ = Latin t=. 

a x>lace or road marked out and laid down. We all 
know that those old Romans had a: wonderfully 
practical natiyo, and that they wer^ almost 'passion- 
ately fond of constructing roads. TiOt any oh$ take 
up a plan of nncient Rome, and he will see Fto 
Flaminia, Via Campania, Via Sacra, Via Ap^da^ and 
hpaps of other via. If, now, he l(k)ks at a ixiap of 
Britain during the Roman period, he will see exactly 
the Same thing, with only a change of name, fbr how, 


of ■yi^ - ifffi liavfe Stratum, The word is ^till The third question le not bo easily an8V?ered ; but 
^ ^iaht in Street Hoadj wliieh runs through the a fjretty correct notion may be obtained by using the 

midlond courttieft, and in the names of villages built on data at band. First, we jirtd that we afe jindebtefl to 
fliesc roads.® Inhere is one bet^veeil Batlr and Wells, the Anglo-Saxons for the,germ of the greater number 
The second ^yord to which W'e alluded is ybss=/o«stt of our political institutions. Thc systeniofrepresent- 
::r u ditcli or trench. This is nearly qbsolete, lingering ative governmeift was known and practised among 
only ii^ a few sAiall secluded villages. These three them; they divided the country into parts, for the 
words, coin, strafti, fossa, plainly indicate that the con more €<»sy conduct of local government. Hence wp 
quest of the inhabitants had been ettected, and that hav/? shire, from shear, to cut, the* npplietl to the part 
tlie Raiiiiui power was establishing and consolidating marked or cut oft’ from the surrounding country; and 
itself in the country. , hundred as a lesser division, arising from arranging tliC 

If we look againpver the map of England, we shall \ inhabitants in responsible bodies each of a hundred, 
find a Latin element in the narnorf \)f other jihices. Witli this rude and undeveloped system of represent- 
Herc are five: Westminster, Leominster, B^hopivamnouth, ative government we find boroughs, in the course of 
l^ishop's Stortfoid, Ahhotshurg. Tliese words have an time, become more intiniately connected. When the 
ecclesiastical character, and a later origin than those first Enghsh parliament w'as summoned in 1265, the 
pri‘vlv»iiBly noticed. Tiie names of these places carry writs directed the ‘ sheriffs to elect and return two 
U8 back to tlie tpne when Augustine and the band of knights for each county, two citizens for each city, 
noble, companions who followefl him, risked their lives and tw'o burgesses for each burgh' If w»p refer to tlie 
afld sacrificed their ease in order that th<‘y might teach passage quoted from the LJncgdopcedia Britannica, wa 
our b.nrbarou3 forefathers the elements of Christijinity. find that the Ilourgignons or Burgundians selStled in 
* This was the fhird and last^Boniaii i)eriod in the history" Germany, and tlie probabilit}', almost certainty, is, tliat 
of Ktighsli, so far as the names of places are concerned, these soldiers of Vnlentinian introduced and established 
Our language received many additions from the Latin tlie use of the word burgh among the Germans; they, 

*" after Home military and Home ecclesiastic had ceased again, brought it to England, wdiero it has continued, 
to affect our country gcograpIiica*lIy. One thing is expanded and improved from its original signification. ■ 
well W'orth notice in connection with the ecclesiastical At first, it only meant a collection of dwellings; now , 
period. Abbeys and monasteries were established in it reminds us, not so much of arranged piles of ln*ick 
abundance during the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and an<K mortar, as of the political power jiossess^d and 
thirte^aife. centuries ;< after that time, not one was wielded by those wlio inliabit tlie burgh. Again, it is 
founded. Wks this because the priests thought their pretty well known that nearly all our towns and 
. places of fraternal abode siifticiontly numerous? We villages Imvc existed ever since the Saxon times. If 
guess not. The explanation is to hei*" .sought in tlie we exclude the names of about thirty towns and cities i 
political history of the times. Keligious houses ceased wdiich arc of Homan origin, the remainder, wdth few 
to be built when the sturdy old Eiiglisli baroins began exceptions, will pass over to the »Saxon period, and 
to struggle for their political privileges. However among thj;8e, all burghs, boroughs, and burgs. In lar>k- 
beiieficial these houses were in dispensing charity .and ing oi’cr a map of England of the Saxon time, we see 
instruction to the needy and ignorant— however useful ICdmin'sburgh^ Edinburgh; — C^antcr- 

in affording rest and shelter to travellers, they were bury; Olnestgngabyrig These facts put 

often sources of oppression, and abettors of royal | together, furnish pretty conchnsive proof that the word 
usurpattoif.’” I is to be traced to the Saxons. 

The end of the Homan power in England brings n.s I Wc have said that, wdth few (exceptions, our towns 
to another set of names, wliich have great interest in a and cities took their rise in the times of the Saxons, 
historical and constitutional iioint of view'. Very many Their name.'^ prove this. Suppose w'e take a few', and 
of our tow'iis and citms have the termination burgh, note their origin and meaning; it wdll serve to sliew us 
burg, or borough. What does it signify ? Whence is how thoroughly Britain w as possessed and infiuenced 
il? At what time was introduced ? On tlie first by these German invaders. It may enable us to 8<*o a 
question, authorifTt’s differ. Horne Tooke says that me.aning and l>eauty in words with which w e have been 
* 9 . burgh or borough formerly meant a fortified town.’ long familiar, but of w'liose expressiveness we have 
Spenser finds in it anotlier meaning: ‘<LV borough, as never thought. Biruiitig/mm, OakAa/a, ChippenAma, 

I here use it, and .Vs the old lawes still use? it, is not a and other towns, have the same terminating syllable, 
borough town, as they now call it — that is, a fraiKrliiscjI derived from Anglo-Saxon haem, wliich means hotm^ 
town— but a main pledgee of 100 free pei 8ons,ctherefore that of which Englishmen arc so fond and proud. 


called a free borough, or, as you say, FrnncLplegium ; . .... , 

for^jnoM S..xon .igniflojU .f or .lirety, 

mjd yet if .a eo u«ed with us .. soim; spoed.es as Stay f.o u-ts r.b.ative proof be reai cd ^ 

Cliaueer saitli: “St John to Borrow; that is for To aid each laUlowed wall ! 

ussuranco and warranty. Horne i ooke makes not a Ami green for ever be the groves. 

Strong case^in lavour of his interpretation, and he is 

horiic out by ufany other writers. ^ Whcivj first the child's glad sphit loves 

To the second question, •Whence is it? w'e can fur- Us country audits God. ^ 

nish an interesting and decisive reply, taken from the 

Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. iii. p. 486: ‘ Bourgignons The frequency of this syllable in names brings out 
or Burgundians, one of*the nations who overran the one of our best national traits — our love of home; 
l^mau Empire, and settled in Gaul. They w'ere of %md shc^lvs, tpo, that the towns and villages of our 
great stature, and very warlike, for w’hicli reason the I forefathers were looked upon as ]|^osseBSlng the (ioUocted 
'i^ipperor Valeutlnian the Great engaged them against happiness of many homes. ^ 
jXlie pernmns. They lived in tents, wliich were close to There is another class of nambs having the syllable 
other, that they might the more readily unite in ham m a prefix, or in the middle of the word,; as 
ajpma tm any unfireseen attach These^conj unctions of Berkhamstead, &e. Here we meet with i 

tfiey caUed and they Were to them what another termination o( Anglo-Slxbn derivation ; in 

to us,’ This account of the origin of the these names we meet with another Saxmi word^ 
corroborates the definition given of it stead. It means a, place of standing. Hampstead 


the definition given of it stead. It means place of standing. Hampstead 
first application to English towps, will then bb the place where home stands, mAhe stands 
i^lij^v^milar in the above extract are ing-place of home. The word is met with 

Ibiret^ntbtife : ' coimections, AVheje its meaning would be soon 
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farMmd^ road^ttadi hed^tead.* Every vrhqfn it was, or rather la denooiiiiiated Me^Z/an JfuryA^ ’ 
one will see tiint In tliese names the meanings are, the burgh or fortress of Bebba, coiamonly abbreviatotl 
the place ivlfero a farm . stands, place for standing into Bamborough. The massy keep yet stands ; and 
in a road, that on which a stands. • Immediately the voyager^ follo\VlngJthe bourse of the ^'hbess of St 
related’ in signification to sicrtrf is s/ow. Hence we get Hilda, may yet ape 
Netl.w Stowey in Sommet Ch^pstoV Market Stow • ^ 

)i» Suffolk, nnd Stow on the VVohi, m wlncli name the . 

ri»eamng Stands out so Aistmctly as to for<^e itsWt upon swelling oc(?aii frbwn.’ 

our attention. t Tl*! word stoto has, been dropped or * * 

libhre^ated in the names of some of our towns ; but We are just now reminded of another name, Can^gr- 
no instance lias an improvement been made. Bristol Zmri/^ in which, through abbreviation, the moaning and 
w.a8 once Brirfhtutow^ or bright place, i'his was a much beauty of the name is lost. Formerly', it; was CanUivara- 
prettier name — disregarding the truth of it — than the hy<jh, or the bordh^jh of dte Kent people.. From this, we 
meaningless word whiob is now the cognomen of the find that the i^at of our archbishopric held, as now, an 
capital of the w'cst of Englagd. Another instsince of important and distinct pbice among its neighbouring 
abbreviation, or rather alteration w’ithout im^/rovenient, towns. There is one feature more worth noticing here, 
occurs in the name of the city of Bath. In Anglo-Saxon It is sumowbat remarkable that Kent and Canimbnrjj 
times it wmis Alee marines Castre. literally, tlie city of should hav».* retaiiicil tlieir Celtic names, despite all the 
ackiny mm. Bath points out the city's characteristic^ ; invaders whu rav.igod to country roflnd so frequently, 
but tbpre is something far more expressive in the old Jt is not surprising to meet with Celtic n.*imes in tl^e 
Anglo-Saxon name. The modern mmte inay ho most inland and rcmole parts of the island, where neither 
genteel and fashionable, but it only tells part of the Koiiian, Saxon, nor Dane intrifded; «ljiit it, would • 
tnith, wiiile the old one gives us the wliole with un- hardly be expected to find Celtic names on tlie coast, 
mistakable distinctness. It is w^ell for u.s to look for where invaders so frequently landedt and wherd their 
and retain these Anglo-Saxon names, to keep them in caifips were almost continually standing. * • 

our minds parallel with those of recent date ; w'e sliall The Celtic names are now' almost exclusively confined 
thus have at hand an important auxiliary in unfold- to Wales. Amongst the fc\v lingering in England arc 
ing*loeal, and indeed, oftentimes, national history. If those of places beginning with Nant^ as in Nantwu^k, 
we do*not attend to this, much of the beauty and sfgni- A map of England under Filla, the first Bretw'alda of 
ficance of our language, as well as history, will be lost the Saxon race, is studded with I'Jaces called 
to us. Take, as an illustration, the small seaport town ! — as, Caer-Leyton — (’liester, still denomiiMV^liill (jaerhon 
linmborovnh in ISortlminberland. We should he apt by the Welsh; Caer-Badon = Bath; Ccter-Glou =s 
to pass over the modern name witliout inquiry; nor Gloucester; (Mer-Ebram Eboracum of the Kouiaiis, 
would inquiry enlighten us, unless we w'ent back to our York ; and Vaer-Lundene,, wdiich a Cockney vrould 
the sixth century, and resuscitated tl»e old name, hardly recognise as the metropolis of the world. The 


into Deira and Bernicia—extetiding from the Humber to and Caermarthen. Camden says that the prefix Cor, 
the Firtli of Forth, wore divided from each other by at in the English name Carlisle, comes froia Uie same 
forest, occupying a tract between the Tyne and Tecs; root. 

and which, utireclaimed by man, w-as abandoned to IFom, in the old name Cant-wara-huryh^ reminds 
wild deer. Properly speaking, this border-land does us of the prefix nnd affix IFar, as in iVuiminstcr, j 
not seem originally to have belonged to ohhcr king- llV/ wick, nnd Wic.-kiror. Latham says, in a note to 
dom ; hut, in subsequent times, the boundary between the ifandbovk of Enylish Lanyuaye: ‘The cumpuiinds of 
Deira and Beniicia was usually fixed at the Tyne, the Anglo-Saxon word irarjr=: occupants, 

The transhiimbrane countries were cxpos<?d .at an are too numerous to leave any doebt as to this .iml ■ 
early period to tlie Htta(!:ks of the Jutes and Saxons, several other derivations. Cant'iaare Cant-icolac zsi ' 
Some chroniclers say tliat Octa and Ebusa, sons of people of Keigb; /Brio ware //lo/cra.v tJic people qC 
Ilengist, conquered a portion of the country. At the parts of Worcestershire, (iloucester#hire, and, to judge 
onset, the invaders made little j)rogres.s. Tlie Britons from the mime, Warwickshire alsq.* The fri/./' jiart of 
of the neighbouring Iteged and Stratli-Clyde, governed thi.'f last,w'ord is much more common in tlie midland 
by valiant princes, thb descendants of the Uoniun and nortli counties than it is in the west of England. 
Maximus, appeared to have possessed more unity than It is derived from the Anglo-Saxon wiccan, and, like 
their brethren in the south; and their efforts sup- the Latin u/ews, megns a row' of house.s, a» village, oi: 
porteJ the population of Deira and Bcrnicia in resist- collection of dwellings. 

ing tlieir enemies. The scale was evenly jioised until In looking over a map of England, one cannot help 
the English Ida landed at the promontory called Flam- remarlfing iliat some terminations are peoulinr to cer- 
b*rough-Head, witli forty vessels, all^ muuned w^th tain districts. In Devonshire, we find many places witli , : 
chosen warriors. * Urien, the hero of the hards, opposed Ze/y/i as the last se llable ^f their name — Chiid/silyf/, 
a strenuous resistance, but the Angles had strengthened ChumA?!///*, Sntarlfityh : again, in the north of England, 
themselves on the coast. Fresh reinforcements poured tho termination by is met with frequently — 
in ; and Ida, the Bearer of Flam*,” as he was termed Wlii%, wdiich were, in thj? times of the BaxOfw 
hy the Britons, became master and soyereijs^ of tii« deiioniinatcd North weortheg and Streoneshalch, ?Che 
land which he had Msailed. Ida erected a tower or explanation is to. he sought, in tho first case, ia tli^ 
fortress, which was once his castle and palace ; and physical features of the surrounding neighbourhood, 
80 deeply M^ere the Britons humiliated by this token of afibrding as it does ricli pasturage. Beiy/i or Uy is 
his power, that they gave the name of o^Bmurirt from the Auglo- Saxon /en/;, and signifies a field or 
to the structure which he had raised. Ida afterwards pasture. In the second case, by or bye is of Danish 
bestowed this building lipori^ his queen Bebba, from origin, and sigflifies a town. The Sa:fcn names Norths 

'■ ■■ u'eorthey and Streoneshalch were cUiinged by the Danes 

■ into D'eorhy m6 Ilvitby, Wliithyf Ot White town. 

. ^Jn tiic farm-buUdings* are usuttWy called the Here tho student would find, gro^t assistance Ih 

There ^^i vilVape pulietl The Sbn», In Hcotland. In Norwar» «fteniptiug to discover tl^ esmct extent of x^tintry 
siiiiPUi a fivqttsot w held by the many bands of invaders who occupied 
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Nowhere tho territory- caUed^ the 

^l^mkgh <3o we find towns wUoSie names have i&y as 
the- terminating syllable/ The study of physical as 
wfeU as historical geogrriphy^ niAy be •very iliuch 
facilitated by, an acquaintance with tl^e names of toams 
and tracts of*country. Clifton woul(^.point odt a town 
on a cjiff"; and nhis answers to tho fact as respects 
the new and beautiful town wliich has sprung up in 
the immediate neiglibourhoftfl of Bristol. Cotswold 
gbires us, in one word, the ))hy8ical features, as well 
as staple produce, of a large tract of ti^le-land in 
Oloucestershire. Opt or cote ia something which covers, 
shelters, or prdcer;ts ; hence it i!.' applied to tho 
enclosure in which sheep are kept — cota or cot. 
This meaning vfill be seen in the following quotation 
from Paradise Lost : 

As when a pj'owling wolf 
Whorii hutigtw drives to seek new hsnint for prey, 
Watching where shepherds^ien their flcfcks at eve 
« In hurdled coles amidst the field secure, 

Leaps o’er tl\e fejuie with ease into the fold. 

Then i%old is a plain or (k)W'u, a hilly tract of countr.v 
void ef wood. Now, any one journeying fr(»in North- 
leach to •(^^lirencc.ster, or from Burford to Northleidi, 
would recognise in the numerous pens or odes of 
sheep, and the high and almost woodless tahle-land, the 
appropriateness of the name Cotsirold. 

In studying the names of towois, we must exercise 
great care that we be not misled as to the meaning 
by of souncl or orthography. In all cases, 

the root of the word must be found ; and in compound 
names, the elements of w-hich the naqic is composed 
must be distinctly marked oft', and traced to their origin. 
A few' instances wdll serve to shew the importance 
of these remarks. We have found that tlie syllable 
ham means home} holm or holme is much more like 
home in appearance and sound ; but we should be ^ery 
wide of the mark if W'e sui^poscd that holm or holme 
and ho 7 ne were synonymous. Holm and holme indicate 
a river- ; hence there are the sleep nml /lat holms 
in the Severn, below' Bristol. 

Holt and hurst, or hyrst, are not rt all alike, so far 
as the spelling goes, but they have exactly the same 
meaning — a grove or wood. 

Mmih (Yan«o?<//i, Teign?/jo7/z/() and lade (Lech/cw^f, 
Oick/ofiti) are very unl^e to the eye and ear, but 
identical in imnoB^ : /af/c *s the mouth of a stream or 
river. 

Space reminds us that we must stgp. Wc have 
passed over mnny,things of w'hich we had made note, 
and yet our paper has been extended mttch further 
than we intended.* The attempt to explain* and 
iUuBtrate these names will, w-c trust, induce some 
one else who has more and favourable opportunity 
than the ipresent writer for investigatirfg them, to 
give the readers of the Journal the results of his 
inquiries and thoughts thereon. 

I 

IdlSS KIM BO’S DIARY. 

Ip tlie anonymous author has 'his privileges — his 
imperviousness to insult, his exemption from horse- 
whipping, his possible credit foa all that ia wise and 
brilliant— ho has his disadvantages also: mingling in 
; the great world-crowd, from which his villains and his 
I his tyrants and his martyrs, are alike selected, 

Jhe nameless though he be, go altogether 

; Ifli^iuspected. llie swell- mobsman of society is on the 
aiw^ and has W uneasy consciousifirss that every 
^ is after him. General Satire api^ars 
"; tb UilM^ Lflftnpoon : whenever he sees one of 

f irie emulating in black and white, 

grammar, he cries out; ‘‘That'S 
: this, fbr if he knows so much as one Sf 


our moral police fiirce personally, he attributes at once 
his own capture and gibbeting to that person. 1 should ' 
be afraid to say how often I myself havh Ijpen remon- 
strated with-'-in a pasto^, pleasant sort of w'ay— by 
the bishop of this diocese, on occasions of any public 
exhibitions of the clergy in the newspapers^ with 
W'hich I have had no more to do than he — only because 
lie is aware that I sometimes snatch an hour from my 
gr^er studies to chastise wickeduess in high places. 
The prime- minister, also, than whom I know mo one 
more agreeable and sparkling over his claret, shakes 
his finger at me playfully when tlie Times hits him, as 
though 1 only knew how to castigate folly ; and the 

Duke of C , whose position and connections prevent 

my speaking of him more particularly, is for ever 
writing tq me with respect to army mismanagement ; 

‘ (.)f course, my dear fellow, it’s all true, but tailor- 
colonels came in with the Fall itself, and a nob is a, 
nob: so don’t he so bitter against iis.’ Thus, too— to 
descend a little — as the letters of furnished lodgings 
have been for some time held up to reprobatiofi — and, 
as T must confess, with justic;o — in all sorts of journals, 
iny landlady, Mrs Kimbo, is of opinion that each and 
every attack has had herself for its object, and has 
been written by me, ber lodger. She reminds me a 
good deal of the government of this country and our 
ofticial world in this— that she is remarkably pervious 
to public opinion, witboiit being in the least degree 
siil^ect to improvement; indignant to excess at censure, 
but very far from being resolved not to deserve it. 

It was not many weeks since I was engaged as 
usual ill my own furnished apartment — which is not 
an Englishman’s castle, or anything like it— upon my 
great work which is about to supersede the Organuniy 
when Mrs Kirnbo flounced — nay, furbelowed — into the 
room w'ithout knocikirig, and holding a popular perio- 
dical, which shall be nameless, betw'cen her finger and 
thumb, as though it were a venomous reptile, gave 
utterance to these remarkable w'ords : 

‘ Yes, sir, if } on please, sir, and begging your 
pardon, it’s me. No, I ain’t angry, although trembliii, 
which it is to be expecUnl, worked up as 1 have been, 
and having let lodgings — yes, lodgings, and why not?— 
and ain’t you ashamed of yourself, you wickeiJ scribbler, 
this tw'enty years ? By which means nobody ever put 
me into print Ik: fore, and I am come here, and don’t go 
away without it, for an apologue. A poor lone w'oman 
to be held up, and none of it true,i*and forty persons in 
the same row, or fifty, doing the same, or worse, to first 
floor and to second floor every day oi‘ their lives and 
night. Now, don’t go for to deny it, sir ; for let us be 
truthful, and fear nothing, says 1 to Jane but yester- 
day morning, when she broke the winder, and laid it 
oil my umbrella falling down* of its own head, which 
it never done; for write it you did, in this blessed 
perr 3 'odical, I’m a sinful woman.’ 

‘ My dear Mrs Kimbo,’ said I, ‘ so far as*! can 
see, your name, even supposing I wrote it, is never 
hinted at. I have had great experience in lodging- 
hmises and landladies, and never intended the l^st 
allusion, believe me, to yourself find Honeysuckle 
Cottage. You are everything that is sufiLcient to me 
here — more, positively more, than I desire,’ 

* And may yon be forgiven, sir ; but I know better, 

canfiot persuaded otherwise. The meat that wat . 
overcharged, and the beer, andethe cat getting at the 
dinner involuntary, and my eldest daughter too— it 
ia as like as it can stare; and never did 1 do thpse 
things, nor one of them, if I was to be stretched upon 
m^otdyin^ bed this minit; and I am come here for flt 
printed apologue, and I jlon’t go a’^ay without iV - 

* My dear Mrs Kimbo, I will make tlm amplest 
amends within sny pgwor. If tliew is any halm in im 
advertisement— if you would derive comfort 

C0py of toudiiug verses-r-if my name appepdeii in |al^ 
to any statement, of yours :wh«teVri? (**^ 
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" pr(»mifle to iioy money) can afford you satisfaction, it 
sh^ be done.’ 

‘Very awfe/ and very sqft spoken you can be, sir, 
when you please, and there is pone to deny it; byt an 
ax)ologue* l’ll have, or a reflirtation, or to law will I go, 
as sure ‘ as I speak my mind upon ’this sofa here 
present, and every wdrd is truth.* 

‘ Well, my dear madam, I will write a refutation 
with pleasure. Let as be friends, l^f you have gpt 
.anytfiing to say upon the other side, as a landlady, and 
a^inst lodgers, it shall be printed.’ 

‘Have I got anything to say, 0 Jerry usalem 1 have 
I, or have I not, my daughter dear? Slie kep a dairy 
many and many a year, and help mo^ sir, to squeodge 
i it out of my pocket, which stuck it is and torn, but 
gospel truth and pleasant reading too, all qiyte unbe- 
known to her ; but read it, read it, do, for refbrtation’s 
sake, and then say am I bone and skin, and site a 
thread, for flrst floor and for dining-room tliis twenty 
years, or am I not ? * 

The authoress of the manuscript, of which I thus 
became possessed, is a virgin of some flve-and-forty 
years of age; her complexion is fairer than that of the 
lily, w'ith the exception of the extreme finish of her 
nose, which has more the hue of the blush-carnation. I 
am not, however, about to pursue the ‘Annie Laurie’ 
description further; it is not so niucli upon any of her 
features that my eye has been jiocustomed to linger, 
as upoi? her golden hair, which appears to be capable 
of all the stages and mutations of the precious metal 
itself. In the morning it is mingled witli white, 
whity-brown and wliity-black substances resembling 
quartz; and, as I perceive from a huge and unalloyed 
nugget at the back, the colour of the locks them- 
selves is comparatively dull. Towards the xifter- 
nooa these foreign textures are removed, the tros.ses 
are beaten out smooth and shining, and the nugget 
resembles a small golden haystack, or a pippin of 
inestimable value, from the top of a bedpost. In the 
evening, Miss Martha’s head is little inferior in glory 
to the setting sun : there is a golden circlet upon her 
brow, and another of scarcely secondary lustre around 
the nugget; and there are two loops of the same 
gorgeous character wliicii surround her ears, and give 
them the appearance of curiosities in precious frames. 
After this mutation, she attends upon us no mure, but 
passes her leisure in the boudoir, .sitting alone, like Mr 
Tennyson’s mermaid, with a crown of gold on a throne. 
This boudoir is a small and somewhat dingy apart- 
ment, adorned witli a picture of some dashing person 
in the Cape Mounted Kifies, and witli a couple of 
peacock’s feathers upon the mantel -piece, and is used 
by Mrs Kimbo — I am given to understand — as an 
oratory. 

‘When people get to a certain time of life, sir,’ that 
lady once observed to me in confidence, **they demand 
some q&iet place to retire into from the bustle of daily 
life;’ and it is there also that she concocts the weekly 
bills. * Her daugliter, as 1 have said, uses it principally 
V for»purposes of state and ceremony, amj^ in particular 
she has here been fwcustomed to compile* her diary. 1 
find from the perusal of this voluminous work, that 
thirty-four moles, forty-six females, twenty-one chil- 
d^n of both sexes, seven dogs, twoqiarrots, a monkey, 
tlU'ee whi^^mice, and a hedgehog, have ^beeneaccom-i 
mpdated at various tijies with board and lodging at 
Honeysuckle Cottage but the individual biography of 
these, in full, it is not my intention to give. Miss 
Martha, however, has gone into the minutest detail 
* in describing the peculiarities of eacli, and lias u«ed 
Insides a sort of cjjpher, a series of mystic symbols 
iut^ded to be private and coundential, of which it has 
oaused me much labour and severe siialysis^-to the 
of the to dilKsovor the 

meMbag* Thus, across (-{-) ^tokens troublesome 

horizontal lim (— ) signifles 


near stingy ; a note of admiration (!) denotes negU-w 
gence in inquiry after hiissing things, or Inattention to . 
money-matters ; and a round o indicates madneis. 

Tlii^ is one of the very earliest of Ml|s Martha’s 
entries : * 

Wune 7,* 1835.—^ fashionably-dressed y flung gentle- 
I man, not much over seventeen or eighteen, drived 
from Bristol, and took our fii^ floor. ,116 is come, he 
; says, to see the scenerj^ te sketcji, to p«'iint, to court 
the muse among our beech-woods and on our breezy 
downs. Hc^ is, he states, a child of nature, and his 
other parents avG Indian ixjople, who do not sympathise 
with him. Monoy^s no object ; nannf is Ilundleeuni 
[plenty of good^nen in portmanteau ; evening costume, 
polishi*d br>()t9, cheroot-case, dressing-cn»e, handbook of 
lIevon.shirt\ and brandy flask] ; spends much of bis 
time at ‘‘the Dog and Duck;” comes Imme latent 
night, and writes for liour.s poetry ; often weeps ; ap- 
proves of goopp, ciirrant-ttie, curry, anil beer ; confided 
to me that he had for the first time found sympathisers 
in self and mother ; comes in ve^ late, singing the 
following snatches, and so often, tfiat'I slo beljpve I 
shall never get thorn out of niy head : — “ Wo ca«’t«eat 
any more — we cjin’t eat any more — can’t eat? any 
moaf, but we'll have some inyro to drink.” Anti again: 

‘‘ We won’t go home till morning — we won’t gti home 
till morning — w^e won’t go Imme till nioiirning, and 
perhaps not even then.” Unwell the next day, and lajr 
ill bed eating buttered toast ; looked over tlie bill, and 
pronounced it reasonable ; ollered pay it, or let it run, 
as we wished ; mother liiid sedf agreed to l(i>5tTru'l(i?r 

‘,/«n6 14M. — Let it run. Jnm 2Lv<, Let it run. Jam 
2SfJiy and th(3 tlwrd week, let Master Bundlecum him- 
self run: to<*k his portmanteau with him while mother 
and self were gone to meeting ; left us an affectionate 
and grateful letter, begging us to crown all our benefits 
by settling for him his little bills ; enclosed to self in 
particular a lock of his hair; mother in hysterics; 
landlord of “Dog and l.)iick ” insists on being paid his i 
L.O, 23. 3d. for value received, or taking the law of us; | 
boatman and family up in tlie course of attonvpon for 
10s. due for fishing and pleasuring; ditto Jobber for 
use of horses ; ditto four or five other people. Washer- 
woman’s liushand agrees to go to Bristol in pursuit of 
Mr B., for a consideration ; tracked him to his guar- 
dian's liouso near the Docks, who observes that he had 
washed liis hfinds of liini in i^nniniary sense long ago ; 
begs to offer the sincerest regrets, t«t that this is not 
tlie first time, nor the (?ecoud, by any means, that 
Master B. hasiidone the like; that he (B.), however, 
never intends any harm, and in tkis case, perhaps, 
imagined that his parent, Mr Bundlecum, senior, of 
Calcfltta, , would discharge all obligations, which is far 
from being likely, Mr B., senior, having already done 
so twice, iM^itively for the last time ; lie (guardian), 
indeed, lias sfcill that confidence in Ma.ster Biiiidlecuin’s 
real integrity, tliat he thinks it possible he may right 
us when he comes into his property, which he will do: 
oil attaining his twenty-fifth year; and h(^ (guardian) 
again Wishes most sincerely that we may get it. We 
are very miserable^ Wn pqunds in hard cash clean 
gone, and thirty pounds lost, or as good as lost, which 
we ought to have made in fairness.’ 

Miss Martha had, plentifully interspersed the coin- i 
mencement of the above biography with notes 
admiration, but these suddenly censed ; nor could -slie 
apparently discover any other symbol to express: her 
subsequent feelings. Here is another extract from the 
diary, taken at random : 

‘Jw/y 1840. — Mr and Mrs Poppet, a young couplcj 
married within %he year, took our ftrA floor; Mrs P. 
exceedingly delicate, and orders dinner from the sofa; 
does not wish to be distressed by ainy reference to what 
is left of yesterday’s dinner, or to wj^at is not. left; 
trusts entirely to our feelings of honour, and helieles we 
are persons of respectabUity, who will repay confideUGe 
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which we are indeed -7 very 
Mch so. MrP., in his dressiVipr-gown and slipj^rs, 
Jreails novels most of the day to Mrs 1^ in her dressing- 
gown and iilippers ; and hoth of'them are mucli ad- 
dicted to fruits and cream. 'Xiioy do not see, they say, 
why half-a-^3rown a dish should ly? dear for straw- 
berrie/i (when mother made an apology for that circum- 
stance), and if»they hadNTallen into dishonest hands, or 
perhaps any other Jthan sc^f and mother s, 1 believe 
tijey might have paid half-a-guinea for a dislj cheer- 
fully. Mrs Poppet expects her motlier, M^s Snnpshaw, 
in which case they will take the rooms. for two months 
certain; and I ‘am sure it will l)(*>i pleasure to wait 
upon and do for sncli a charming faniijr^.’ 

Tlie mannsaript is henceforward continued in a 
different and trembling hand, * Horrible ! mother and 
scli'.lie awake all night conspiring ; but in the morn- 
ing, when Mrs Snapshaw' enters the kitchen, all our 
determinatioh ifielts away. tWe never jnade a stand 
^gainst her even for a minute. “ Mutton cost twopence 
a pound at Jloiieysuckle Cottage more Ilian at the 
butclyer’s, d(R>8 it?^ “ Soap is fourpcnce a cake, is it?” 
“ Strawberries arc balf-a-*crown a disb, are they ?” Any 
charjte, in slioft, wherein we have maVio tlie least 
mistake^ she is continut^ly picking up and throwing 
in our faces. The bell rang at breakfast the first 
morning with quite a different tinkle from that Avhich 
Mrs Poppet used to give it ; and when 1 v'cnt in, all 
smiling, there sat Mrs Snapslmw, at the head of the 
tablfiiJiointing to the^jnilk, and saying; “Another jug : 

knew tliat there ^♦a8 war. for ua at once, 
but I did not know there w'as defeat and subjugation. 
At dinner, that very day, wlien the fith came up, she 
burst out w'ith : “There arc only twelve sprats here; 
I bought fourteen.” The way in which she taxed 
our weekly bills was a thing I should have thought 
mother never would have consented to. “ Sevenpence 
a sheet you charge for washing, Mrs Kimbo, do you ? 
Now the washerwoman tells me that she charges you 
but threepence-halfpenny for she had had the mean- 
ness te gpc and ask that question herself, it seems. 
Then Mrs Poiipct was, as 1 have hinted, in a delicate 
situation, and actually got coiifiiie(' in our First Floor. 
The Dining-room left us, because it was forbidden to 
practise upon its eornoiiean ; and the Attic was inter- 
dicted from walking about with its shoes on. Once 
in the dead of night she^ame upon mother and self in 
bed, and cried oii^in an awful voice : “ 'J’lie brandy ! our 
bottle is not in the cellaret, Kimbo, and niy daughter 
wants it immediately.” Poor mother thought that her 
final end was conv?, and v’ould have made all kinds of 
ridiculous admissiqns in that belief, if I bad not pre- 
vented her. I positively believe that we w^'re /atlier 
out of pocket than not, so far as food went, before Mrs 
Snapsbaw' and her two cbildren left; but^Ir and Mrs 
Poppet wlire, nevertheless, not half so happy, althougli 
living so wickedly cheap. Every inch of candle-en<l, 
and every scrap of meat, and every wafer of soap, did 
she carry* away with her in a great hano-basket. 
“There’s a little ifiustard in the cruetstand, Martini, 
which you may tell youn motlitT^she can keep for my 
sake,” were Mrs Snapshaw’s parting words, and 1 
positively durst not anaw’er them.’ This last piece of 
bjography was much iniprsperscyl by lioriisuntal straight 
lines of amazing thickness, hut there was no expression 
of open disapproval ; it seemed as if the authoress had 
doubted whether the boudoir and the diary itself were 
safe from the investigation of her terrible foe. 

’^August 1S50. — Five jwng university men and a 
older than themselves, have taken 
btir Wb^c; house. Tliey have a few ijtge books with 
thertlrWJ half-a-dozen boxes of cigars and tobacco, and 
pipes. Motlier said at once that she 
■ i V^'ohing, except in the garden, at which 

of them screeched with laughter, the tULtor 
the same time that she was “a jolly old 


humbug.” They ihsist upon using the boiidoir to read 
divinity in,. and they dean out their pipes with th® . 
peacock feathers, lliey talk about no\hkng there, so 
far ap I can ‘iiear, but Average and hookah, and Jane 
is almost worn off lier legs in running for beet. They 
settle their v^eekly accounts like gentlemen^ and 
complain of nothing, hut they have broken all the 
dinin{?-rooin ornaments, mal«ing what they call “Cock 
slues” of them, in the garden# A favourite Qhina 
mandarin of grandfather’s they set 11 j) in an apple-, 
tree, saying ho was Jupiter or something, and thdb 
tliey fired at him with an air-gun. They call Jane 
“the Marchione-ss,” and me only “ Sophonisba,” which 
is at once ridiculous and inappropriate. Not above 
three are ever in at dipner-time, so that there is con- 
tinual c(y)king, but they are easily pleased. One 4ajv 
wlicn they had all gone out, motlier and I had a good 
clean up of their rooms, and thinking to do thein h 
kindness, we took all tlieir nasty, dirty, short, blackened 
pipes we could find, and left in their place newly sixr 
penny worth of beautiful clean new ones. “What a 
nice surprise,” said mother, “ it will be for them, and 
a very thoughtful act on our part they will esteem it.” 
Blit, dear me, they kicked up such a dust about it 
as never was ; some of them swearing, and especially 
the tutor, because of the time they had lost in “colour- 
ing” them ; and some groping about in the ash-liolo 
for the bowls and broken pieces, many of ^hich 
tliPy afterwards got riveted together with silver, and 
smoked again. We got indicted by Mrs Hawk next 
door — who is w'ild with envy at the gentlemen being 
so comfortable and staying so long with us— for having 
a disorder!}^ liouse ; and certainly the young men, 
keeping up a chorus until two or three in the morning, 
must be rather aggravating to those who don’t get 
p.aid for Jistening to it. Three cats belonging to netigh^ 
hours, of whose talc we shall never see the cud, ffll 
victims to the air-gun, and were buried by torcli-light 
under the apple-tree by four of the party, attired in 
our best sheets, the tutor firing latlier’s blunderbuss 
out of window every half-minute. All these things 
w’ere taken ill, and have given our lodgings a had 
name; and the smell of smoko iiervading every room 
after the reading-party left, kept quiet old ladies and 
such like out of the hoii.so for months.’ ^ 

Notes of admiration besprinkle the above very 
freely, and small round o’s, with notes of interroga- 
tion, as though mother and self doubted of the party’s 
sanity, tutor and all. 

^September 18,5.5. — Mr Sutas took lodgings with us 
for a week certain — a short, stout gentleman, exceed- 
ingly .shy. Mother waited upon him — as slie usually 
does upon the Dining-room— and he expressed himself 
as satisfied. 

“ But, Mrs Kimbo,” said he, I observed a young 
person about<thc house on my arrival, 1 am afraid^ did 
I not?” • 

“My daughter, sir, perhaps.” 

“Very well,” returned Mr Sutas; “let me ntfVer so 
i^uch as catqli siglit of that young person’s face let 
nobody under fifty years of age presume to enter njy 
apartment under any pretence whatever; that is 
sole stipulation, but that stipulation is indispensable*” 

‘After the first# w^eek, during which he had givda 
MIS gre*; satisfaction, he again addressed py motb^; 
“Mrs Kimbo, 1 have again SKm that ydung persdp, 
your daughter’s face, and it pleJjes me! ! ! [Tlie notes 
are Miss Martha’s own, but I beg to acquiesce in ihens^] 

1 wish to be attended by her exclusively, and from no 
otteer hand will I receive piy food.” I waited upon Ijiin# 
therefore for some tipie. during which he did^notbing, 
hut stare fixedly wittiout remark. On%, rnornipg, 
howdver, he observj^d that he could cewnJy not 
breakfast ihiy longer with hia table in. so u . 

i^le a position; he wished it to be pl(U^ the 
of the room. I moved it thither : no, it must be at the 


east wiiulow. I mov^ it as directed : no, it ratist have | 
a decidedly r^rtli aspect. 1 rhoved it again, i no, he could 
not touc)) a sinaie rnbrsel, unless he had his' back to the 
VnlU At leftgtih and afterlspending an hour in table- 
turning,, when 1 had placed ♦!; exactly where iir lind 
originally stood, Mr Sutas expressed himself as sntls- 
iled, and presently assured me that he had never 
enjoyed a nieal so thoroughly. On anotlier oc<jp8iou, 
he denmhded that the heifd of our favourite black cat 
should be delivered dj) to liim : llie animal had mt»t 
•him on the stairs, and deliberately looked at him, 
which ho averred was a most dire foreboding. ‘When 
the First Floor happened one <lay to be unusually merry, 
he bade me go up witli his kindest regards, and bring 
him word what they were laughing about; and at 
another time he terrified a young gentleman of that 
party to extremity, by threatening to liang over 
; the iintel of the door, if he shoidd venture to whistle 
ilignin. He got very troublesome towards last, and 
mother was the only person who could manage him. 
She exwcised quito a parental infiucncc, and often 
Teduced him even to tears. There was a good deal of 
fuss about this, and some envious peojilc called her 
*‘Kimbo the keeper;” just as if dear Mr Siitas was 
mad : even his inode of departure, they said, w'as a 
proof of it— as though people of fortune might not 
travel as they liked -^because he had always averred 
that ^carriage-e.xereise shook Iiim to piece.s — and yet 
went asvay in a spring-cart witli four horses, apd 
blowing a horn.’ 

There are many other hiogrnpliies, of equal if not 
greater interest in Miss Martha’s diary, which would 
have made out Mrs Kim bo’s case perliaps bettor, ami 
bear something more of a refutation of the charges 
brought against lier class; but at the termination of 
the volume I came upon some statements, interspersed 
witff horizontal lines, which, I could not coiia‘al from 
myself, referred to mo. From that instant 1 deter- 
mined to perform my duty ns an u])rigbt (.Title, rather 
than as an editor with a partial leaning; and if my 
private opinion is desin.^!, I pity Mr Suias, I admire 
Bundlecurn, and I positively revere Mr I’oppct’s 
mother-in-law. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE S. 

G 1! K IM A N Y IC .V S T. 

This kind of yeast has become an important article 
of importation, and continues to make rapid progn^ss 
as such, without appearing to draw the attention of 
speculators in this coiintr}*^ towards its home manu- 
facture. The fact is tlie more extraordinary that this 
substance does not keep long enough to render it a 
safe importation: wdien a slight detention at sea, for 
instance, occurs, the cargo heats so rapidly that it is 
sonietii||es necessary to tlirow it overboard. Tlie same 
peculianty prevents its diffusion niucli further than 
the districts into which it is brouglit from abroad, ns 
the c:^nsc of railway carriage for any considerable 
distance would b^ too great; and thus, while *all 
Yorkshire,’ as wo are informed, uses it, supplied by 
Hiill, ami the counties around the metropolis arc 
equally favoured by London, other important parts of 
the country are cut off from the Advantage. LcckIs 
consumes eight tons a week, and Bradford 8 ve, at 
8d. per pound ; but iJ Scotland its use is greatly 
restricted. T 

German yeast appears to be nothing more than 
common distillery yeast, freed by a certain* process 
Yrom its impurities,! and more especially from Ae 
Acidity which has frequently a^letrimental efiect upon 
Aicorrespondent has been no obliging as to 
iisi^ iiiS the details of this procese, whfch 5© obtained 
in the south of Germany, 
not the same interest a9 


their brethren in the north in preserving the secret. 1 
Wo now present it to gur readers, iU the hope that the* 
experiment will be extensively tried in this , country, 
where, the numerous whisky, distilleries offer faiiiUties 
for almost everybody tosobtain the best possible yeast 
at his owq door. ■, 

‘Take brewery ,#()r, by prefercn(jc, distillery yeast,' 
says our informant, ‘and filte^bis tbrcjugh a muslin fir 
silk sieve, into a tub or vat /contaiiiinff about four or 
five times the quantity oi soft ot cold spring w'uter. 
The water must be .as cold as po.ssible, and in Kuminer, ice 
should be diesolvod in it. As soon as tlie liquid yeast 
comes into tlie’w.^t^r, the wh(i»lo muRt^be well stirred 
up—iu preference witli a broom — until tluiroughly 
mixed, and it \is a good foam or Imlit head ; then 
leave it until quite settled and the water becomes 
cl(\ar; then draw tlj(^ surface-water gently off, so as 
not to disturb the settled substance. ^ 

‘ The tub should have cocks at diflki’ent heights, to 
allow the watet* to be dni^n ofi* gently by o|)ening the 
highest first. This done, you again pump the tub full* 
of cold water, and stir it up agsiicj: Iqt iJ; settle, and 
draw off as before ; and repeal this operation unAl the 
water becomes tasteless and clear- tjiat is, till* Ihe 
w'atcj has cleansed the yeast of all its bitterness. 

‘Then add to the settled substance, for every twelve 
gallons of yeast employed at the coimnencciiient, half 
an ounce of (-‘arbonate of ammonia, and one ounce of 
bicarbonate of soda, previously dissolved in a pint 
of cold water : mix this liquid with the imrified yeast, 
and leave it in this state for thd night, or tw^I -flpor 
fourteen hours. 

‘Then pump cold wat(ir .'igain into your tub, stir it 
well up as before, and when settled, draw it ofij which 
concludes the jiurifying process. 

. ‘This done, the yeast in its settled state must he 
emptied into a (ilean linen bag, tied up, and placed 
helw.ion two boards large enougli to cover the bag, so 
ns to press the liquid substance out, which must be 
done us gently ns possible, till tlie substance is 
gradually freed from water, find resembles bread-paste 
or dough, wd'iich (*.aii then be. formed to^’silc and 
w'cigbt ns needed. In Austria, the weight is soniething 
near one pound when dry, in sfiuaro forms, and about 
one inch tliick. 

‘The whole process should be (conducted in a very 
cool place ; and wdien once the pressed yeast has become 
partially dry, it should be^ept in a cold place, as 
otherwise the y casting process wdll tiegiu ; whereas, 
kept in a cold place, it will keep for from eight to ten 
days in sumnuT, and from ten to fifteen in winter, but 
not longer in Austria.’ * 

• ’ 

• n O G - n U T T E R. 

We have all read about manna, and bread-fruit, and 
vegetable wim. and tallow', and edible birds’ yests, but 
only a few have read rfliout bog-butter. Nine-tenths of i 
the community would be puzzled to tell you what it 
means. Jijet m sec if wc cannot make it the subject 
of a few minutes’ reading. , 

For .a beginning, we go back to the year when the 
nation mourned tlic 4catli of^ilary, consort of William 
111, In November 1005, a resident at Kilkenny, writ- 
ing to a friend of his, says, among other mattcrii; 

‘ We have had of Iate,*in the County of Limerick iliid ■ 
’Tipperary, showers of a sort of matter like butter ioti 
grease; if onb rub it upon one’s hand, it will melt,, but 
lay it by the fire, and it dries and grows hard, having 
a very nasty smell. And this .last night some, fell at 
this idace, which I did see myself this iriormng. It is 
gatheibd into p^ts and other vess^le V ^omc of the 
inhabitants of this place.’ 

This passage is published in thg P/u/bs6^/uW Trons- 
acitoas of the Iloyal Society ; aiid witU it an extract 
from a letter written by the Bishop^ of Cloyne in 
April of the following year, in which the worthy 
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:^;plrarchman remarka : ‘For a good port of laat winter 
^ $nd spring, there fell in several places a kind of«tfaick 
:.dew, wliieli tiie country-people called butter^ from tlie 
; consistency and colour of.it, being soft, clammy, and 
of a dark fellow. It fell alucays in tlfe night, and 
’ chiefly in moorish, low grounds, on the t 9 p of the 
grass, and often^on the thatch of caWna. ’Twas seldom 
observed in the same places twice : it commonly lay 
on the earth fo^ near a m^-tpight without cimnging its 
colour, but then drieG and turned black. Cattle fed in 
t!ie fields where it lay, indifiercntly, as in other fields. 
It fell in lumps, often as big as the end of r.:)ne*8 finger, 
very thin and pcatteringly ; it liad^ p. strong, ill scent, 
somewhat like the smell of church-yards or graves: 
and indeed we had, during most of tlfht season, very 
evil-smelling fogs, some sediment of wliich might pos- 
siblv occasion this dew ; though I will by no means 
prefend to offer that a niason of it. I cannot find that it 
W'as kept long, f:>r that it bred any worms or insects ; 
yet the superstitious country-people wlfb had scald or 
^ore heads, rubbed them with this .substance, atid said 
it healed /Asm.’ , r 

yii^good otsliopis caulious in his ‘reason.’ He tells 
us tlie butter fell ; ’ but perhaps this was a 

figure of speech, as we say the dew falls. It hasjong 
been known that a species of tallow can he extracted 
from bogs; and it may be that the lumps had other 
Origin than the atmosphere. But leaving this pheno- 
tnenon, let us look at something that is more imme- 
diately connected wdtli the subject. 

iM^d^tbere wafi dug up somewliero in Finland 
a singulai^iass, wln'cli was called ‘mineral tallow.’ 
Tlie learned and curious were greatly pn^zzled to account 
for it,, and put forth their theories. In 1817, another 
mass, weighing twenty-three pounds, was discovered in 
a bog on the Galtee Mountains in Irclaml — another, 
puzzle. What did it mean, coming ii])Ou a substance 
that resembled butter or tallow, in such a place ? Three 
years later, another find occurred on the borders of 
Loch Fyne in Scotland; and in 1826, still another in 
Ireland, in a hog near Balliiiasloe. This latter 
weigliea fwenty-ono pounds, and was presented to the 
Royal Dublin Society, and described in their Proceed- 
ings. Since then, many n»ore specimens have been 
found: some are In the museum of the Eoyai Irish 
Academy, and others in private hands. Some of these 
have been carefully ai;alyscd; and they all gives up 
those peculiar oi^ acidsv/liich are found in butter. 

In these cases, the explanation ‘ is c^'isicr than in 
that of the bishop’s clammy dew. Mr I^HIde states, as 
reported in the Proceedings of the Pogut Irish A cademy, 
that it was the practice formerly among the Irish to 
buiy their butter, 'probably with a view to its j^cscr- 
vation. Some of the old writers allude to ft, and the 
Irish Hudibras mentions 

a Butter to eat with thei^ hog, * 

Wa-s seven years buried in a bog. 

All the specimens found present the same ph 3 isica] and 
chemical characterj--‘a hard yellowish white substance, 
like old Stilton cheese, and in taste resembling sper- 
maceti— it is, in fact, chafiged into the animal substance 
denominated adipocere' And most of them have been 
met with in old solid bogs, at a depth of ten or twelve 
feet. They are nearly ‘always •enclosed in wood, some 
in long firkins of small diameter, others in receivers' 
scooped from a single block. Whether they were 
deposited near the surface, and have since sunk, or the 
bog has grown over them, are questions to which Irish 
.(layans are trying to find an answer. Mr Wilde 
ftuggosts as atclue ‘that when the common fosses of 
into which a great number of bodies had been 
IYd3, we^ opened a few years ago, it was 
th^ substance into which they had been 
fld^occrc, somewhat resemblingghis 


In the^ analyses, no traces of salt have been discovered ; 
and it appears to have b^n the custom^to make the 
butter without salt in former times, iv)d eat it only ' 
when H became rancid oij sour; and Yhese qualities 
would be developed by* the burial. An old. book of 
travels in Ice' aqd states that the peasantry us^ to eat 
sour butter, and that each bishop’s see had a public 
store, in wliicli the butter was kept against years of 
scarcity. • 

dn Debo’s Descripiion of the FdrSe Isles (1670) there 
is a passage bearing on this curious subject, which \fe* 
quote by way. of conclusion. The natives had what 
they called * rue tallow,’ or ‘ preserved tallow,’ obtained 
from the carcasses of sheep. It was, after the process Of 
rendering, cast ihto largo lumps, and then, says the 
writer, ‘ they digund put it in moist earth to keep it— 
it grow'iiig the better the longer it is kept — and when 
it’ is old, and is cut, it tasteth like old cheese; The ■ 
most able peasants have ever much endeavoured to^ 
bring together a great quantity of that tallow^ SO that 
a countryman had sometimes in the tallow-dike— that 
is, a place in the earth wliere it is kept — above 10(i 
loads, jind this liath always been looked upon as the 
greatest riches of Feroe. For when sheep dye, such 
tallow' is very necessary in the land, the longer it is 
kept being so much the better ; and forreign pyrates 
having little desire to rob it from them. It may^ 
therefore, not unreasonably be termed a hidden 
trqiisurc which rust doth not consume, nor thieves steal 

AWRJ'.’ 


THE STOIIY OF AN ANCIENT 
MAIUNEU’S FIRST LOVE. 

Sin .Tohn Ross, the well-knowm navigator, is dead. 
He lived to be nearly eighty years of age ; and wfthin 
tlie last five months, I heard, him tell the stqry of his 
first love. Thus it came about. We were wont to meet 
him at tlie house of a mutual friend, w'here he was 
always a welcome guest ; came and ivent as he listed, 
and had liis Iiammoek swung in a chamber where the 
teinjKjrature suited Iiim best; for he loved a cold 
clear atraospiierc. In a word, he was the centre of as 
charming a household group as shall be seen any day 
ill the great metropolis. Blooming faces shone upon 
him, merry songs greeted him as he took liis place 
beside tlie cheery hearth in those cold evenings in 
spring. One briglit-Jiaired creature wdtli rosy lips 
claimed him ever as her own, seated him beside her 
on the velvet couch, called him * her dear boy,’ which 
delighted the ancient mariner beyond all things, and 
at lust drew from liim the tale referred to. 

I had been reminding him of a very old friend now 
dead, and of whom he had heard nothing for many 
years ; as I spoke, a tide of early recollections ssvept 
up and filled the old man’s eyes with tears.^ ‘Ahl^ 
said he, ‘Jhc was a very kind friend to me; we had 
been scliool mates, and then w'e went to sea toother. 
After a while we parted, and I entOTed thir royal 

wiavy ; when tl next saw O , I ^as comniandei^ on 

board the . He was on the quay at Greenock 

wlien 1 sailed in, and little thought that the vessel 
carrying a royal pennant was commanded by Johnnie' 
Ross. I landed abd went up to liim with a man who 
knew us bokh, 

“ 0 said the latter, “^o you remember littte 

Johnnie lioss?” i* 

“ Well,” answered O ; “ and a precious Uttle 

scamp be was 1 ” 

^ On this,’ observed John, ‘*we shook hands, and 
renewed our acquaintance, and I had reason tO' be 
glad of it; for,’ he repeated, ‘0-— wawvery kdijd 
to me.* , • • ■ ■ 

‘Now about Margaret,’ said the bonny crekti^ 
•beiude hinu.^ a 
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* * Ah I Bhe was a noble girlt When X firat knew her 
she WAS tenj^and I about twelve years old. We used 
to walk home, together from the school, ‘and at drst 
were ver>' happy ; but bef|^ long the children began 
:to watch us, and we were obliged to mkko slliba to 
one anoilier. about meeting. 1 mind we^ how shame- 
iimed we were when tlie others caught ua making 
signals Wore breaking up; and one day the master 
saw us, and it was on that occasion Margaret Viewed 
such spirit and courage as made me never forget hcs.’ 

. * I liad got out of school,’ he coutinued, after a short 

jSause, *and was waiting for her, never heeding the 
children laughing at me, as 1 stood watcliing for the 
sight of her bonny face, for she was very fair.* I can 

no means describe the pathos of the old man’s tone 
as he said this. ‘ When I begjfin to tliink she was in 
trouble, and “ kept in,” I hid myself till the place 
was clear of ither folk, and then I creepit roxmd and 
keeked in at the window of a side-room where scholars 
ia disgrace were put sometimes. Poor Margaret was 
indeed J;here, sitting upon a box, very forlorn, and 
crying bitterly. She brightened up at seeing my fatre 
in the window-pane, and smiled wlien 1 told her 1 liad 
been waiting for her. Then I declared I would be 
revenged on our liard master, and went at once to the 
school-room to carry out my plan : this was easy, for 
there was no one there. 

‘Just over the master’s desk was a shelf, on which 
stood a large ink-bottle, and near to this again was the 
hat wifli which the dominie always crownod liimielf 
when he assumed the seat of authority. 1 mounted 
the desk, took a piece of string from my pocket, tied 
the ink-jar and liat together, then, descendirfg from 
my perch, leit the room, and ran round Again to the 
side- window to prepare Margaret for the result of my 
device. Then I ran home to dinner, and returned to 
schauL in the afternoon. * 

. ‘I was late. All the children were in the room ; and 
at the master’s <lesk stood Margaret, with scarlet 
cheeks hut triumphant eyes, just receiving the last 
blow of the leather strap on her open hand. The 
punishment of my mischievous revenge had been visited 
upon her. Streams of ink discoloureil the master’s 
face ; and books and desk, on which last lay the broken 
ink-jar, were saturated with it. The master himself 
was furious ; and the more so that Margaret had borne 
the infliction like a heroine, in perfect silence, reso- 
lutely refusing to give up the name of the delinquent, 
whose accomplice she was accused of being. She 
looked at me as she moved <ietiantly away, and the 
expression of her eye warned me not to speak. It w'as 
indeed too late. I hurried from the room before 1 was 
observed ; Margaret walked proudly after me ; and for 
the last time we took our way home together from the 
school.’ 

I .cannot do justice to this story as told by the 
old n^igator. Nearly seventy years* had passed 
away, and yet the memory of his cldld-love was still 
the green spot in his lieart. The pathos, too, was 
eiihant^ed by the Scottish accent, which dignified, so 
to «peak, a little history, that finely illustrates Pje 
exquisite poem jSnk M orison — 

X *ve wandered eiist, I ’ve wandered west, 

I 've home a wcaiy lot ; , 

But in my wanderings, far or near, i , 

Yo never were forgot. * 

The fount tha^rst burst frae this heart 

Still travcls^n its way ; j 

And channels deeper as it rius 
The luve o* life’s yo>ing day. " * 

He Baid all this, and much mpre than I can do justice 
tq. i \||iole picture of the twa bairns— ‘twa bairns 
ass but OS heart —rose before me* as, blushhig, fright- 
; ^ they ‘cleekit tlicf^ther home’ after 


* *Twas then we luvit each ither, weel> 

9 'Twas then we twa did part ; 

Sweet time, sad time, twa hahms at s<^u1e, 

Twa bairns and but ae heart. 

1 wonder, Jeanio, aften yet — 

When riittiiig on tliat bhik, 

Cheek touching clieok^ loot’ lodged in loofy» 

What our wee lieaj^s could thtnkt 
Oh, mind ye how hung mur heads, 

Our cheeks burnt red wi’ shame, , 

Whene’er the sehulc weans laughing said 
We decked thegither hanu'^! 

I saw thir twa bairns with their heads bent o’er ae 
braid page, wfcli one book between them, the girl 
intent upon the lesson, tlio boy’s lesson in that fair 
child’s ey^es— 

Thy look was on thy lesson, 

Put — iny lesson was in thoSJl 

I quote from memory, and have not seen the poem for 
years ; but the whole seemed to come back to me as 1 
listened to this simple history frbm'tlm lips pf the 
ancient mariner. • * , 

He and Margaret met but twice lifterwards.’ He 
dwe>t most on the first of these meetings. “ ‘I was 
travelling,’ he said, ‘in Scotland, when the coach 
stopped to take up a passenger. The moment the door 
opened, I knev) her at owee, but — she didua remember 
me;’ he sighed as ho said this. ‘Then,* he contimiod, 

‘ I told her who I was, and reminjJed licr of old Uq^es, 
thirty years before, and of that story of tUc ink-oottlo 
and the heating she had gut for my sake. She hiui 
almost forgottc.»^ it, but 7 never had.^ Margaret, the 
mother of a large family, is now an aged W‘oman, and 
probably thou gilt little of, Johnnie Boss after parting 
with liim in cliildliood; while he, literMliy voyaging 
from pole to pole, and having but a passing glimpse cST 
her Iroiu time to time, may be said to luive carried the 
memory of his child-love to liis grave. 

Among other pleasant records of my life will rest 
the memory of * many an ancient story, ’«S«ld in his 
eiglitieth year, by Sir John Boss. Some modern ones 
there were, loo, in which pathos and bathos were 
cx(piisitely blended. There was one of the discovery 
at sea, by the Isabella, of himself and his shipmates. 
He liad once comnuinded this ship, and he knew her 
immediately, half blind witlyweakness and starvation 
as he was ; and there was Another i' his meeting iu 
liondon witli his son, who, through good report and 
evil report, ha;J ‘ never given him up.’ These might 
find a place in these pages, hut that 1 think it would 
be unfair to trench upon the doryaiii of whomsoever 
shall *1)6 sheeted as editor of the autobiography which 
Sir John w as occupied in compiling up to the last few 

weeks of his eventful life, 

♦ 

j 

INFUJENOB OF OCCUPATION ON HEALTH. 

[This bfief piiper i!» iiv abstract of <iii excellent lecture on the ! 
subject, fcrniinK one of a Tniscellaneous series, cfititlcd LectHree to 
Ladks on Vractical Suhje.ds : Maciriillan &. Co. 

These lectures were delivered at the WorkinK-men's Collogo hi 
London, by a group of men each highly accomplished in his par« : 
ticidar subject; and wo scarcely know a volume containing more 
sterling good sense or a find expression of rnodorn iutdligenoe ou 
^ social subjects. The particular lecture here condensad WM bjr 
Dr Chambers, pliysioian to St Mary’s Hospital.] 

Tt is a mistake to think that the ill-hoalth found in so 
many trades is a component part of thorn, or that those 
engaged in one occupation must necessarily be shorter- 
lived, or suffer n»^re physically, than thosei of another. If 
we inquire closely into the matter, we shall find that every 
single instance of ill-health arising f^m the dii&reni trades 
may be fully accounted for by some breaph of the simple 
laws of nature, and that the evils are capable of a remedy 
so cheap and attainable, that it would be impossible for 
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; tlt<;!in to add appreciably to tho ea!^£^YlSe Of the Wtlole 
ih’bduOfid; so that, by ^raventin^ thte sickiiesis oft the 
arti»at», it would be the greatest savlnff to the masters, antd 
: to society at large. 

'Pnuters (iigjigect in compos’ijig by ga»*light, as is 
rfqnire<l in thq short days of ivinter, sometimes have their 
i vision iryii rod— a very natnr.il eonst'qnemjo of standing with 
the gas^iekeriTJg •naked jn.st over tiio nead, and in front 
of the wnikman,* The cyd\tliiis receives a blaze of light 
thrown directly upon ift wliimi it docs nyt want, and which 
bljnds it 80 much, that the blaze must l»e increased ia 
order to illuminate the form at wliich the compositor 
works. It seems almost incredible that a inaif should lose 
; his eyesight for want* of a si.vpuMry gas-himp, or a 

j penny shade, to keep the glare off bis brmv, and tlirow it 
on to his work. ,,Tliis, indeed, seems monstrous ; yet such 
is the tsise ; for on inquiry at .some of the principal printing- 
. dfbe^ where such ajqiliances ai e used, it ia found that 
« none 'of their compositors suffer frfjiii eyo~compl:iints. 
iN<?edlewomen*.s ej^es suffer very often, too, from ^xtlla 
Nereiia—^that is, a los.s of sensfojlitv in th^ optic nerve, 
IVom ovei‘Strniae<l use in feeble jiorsons. The cause of 
the needlowoij^an's iiahuly is too obvious. U is well 
^ known tthat in all great ii^illiner.s’ esiHblislnnents it is a 
riile'tjiat all ligljt-coloured work sliall be done during 
the day,* and that dark or black work shall be do!ic 
1 after dark. They ffnd that, from bail ventilation, ‘the 
droUgbtiness and closeness of the rooms, and ignorant 
mode of illumination, the fireplaces, or caiulles, or gas 
will smoke, snmls fly about, and soil the light-eoloured 
fabrics: while, on tlic other hand, instead of removing the 
oba itqu jp. by getting better ventilation .aiMl better lighting, 
the employer* insist upon those dark colours alone being 
exposed to the dirt, where no gi-eat Imrin is done by 
a little stain, lly the simphrst rul(?.s ofV vciitilatioii, the 
uiiJUners’ eyes and health might be preserved, .and they 
i might also be enabled to work Jiglit-tinted fabrics by night. 

1 T do not here allude to the evil ctfeels of overwork; that 
j is too long a quc^stiiui to enter into now ; but you must 
I draw a diNtinotion between that and imhcn/thy sor^s of 

■ ttwA, Watchmakers, j(^welle^R, grinders, sculptors, inastins, 
i «tone-breakcrs, &c., are liable to sull’er from affection of 
I tl»e cyesj Biit there is ii remedy perfectly simple for :iil 

I of these. Why should a person ever break atones uitliout 
a pair of wirc-speetaclca, that miiy be g 't for si.vpence? or 
masons and sculptors the .Sana*? Tho.se who are liable to 
get grains of metal into the eye— a.s Jewellers, railw.iy 
guards, grinders, and the like— why' not have a syringe at 
band, and a little water, (o wash the lids? Tiie harm 
of dusty iradeSf from wliVh miller.s often .««nffV?r, may 
\ always bo preventfTl by a thorough draught of air. And 
there are many w.ays of arresting the evils of iron dust, 
and preventing it from blocking up tl^-» lungs. The 
difleris(*s piT valent ^imong bootmakers and tailors might 
I often he avoided or jomedied by a very slight observance 
ot';.,lhte laws of nature! The former might keep \lieir 
hoAlth very well, if they would give up the foolish haldt 
of pressing the boot-ti'ce .against the pit <jf tlu! .stomach, 
and ad£>pt*in?tcad a similar contrivance to the .adminihlc 
one invented by Mr Sparkes JJall, bootm.vkcr in Kegent 
Street, of .an up7-ight l)encli at whiclj a man can either 
stand or sit at his work without pr(?ssing tlie ffoot-tree 
against his body. *Aud the tailor, Avitli a very little 
perseverance, might learn u.se one of the many tables 
that have been designed for his us(?, without ruining hi.s 
digestion hy nssuming the constrained position of crossing 
his legs, and vesting his heavy work upon Ins knees. Every 
remedy is in itself sirapl^; .and it doefl not rcfiuire any 
. great depth of learning or study to acquire the necessary 
, to A true insight into the elementary laws of 

life, so as to know correctly wdiat living, breathing, feeling, 

. |lerspii ing, moving, eating, drinkhig, resting, sleeping, 
i^aily are, .so ffu* as is at present known, is all that is 

■ t 

■ ■■ T speak of elemehtary knowledge, 

: suxjerficial ; sound elementary knowledge 
: ■■■ 'ja removtMi from su{>erficial of any tliat can 

■ * ^^ttdeed, the more peifect and further 

more capable it is of having its 


first and meat valuably j^tinciples imparted in an elementarj' 
easy.ftinh; $. 

1 did sure that the comprdie]^ion. of the main organic 
princH^fegof animal being— thfc science calle^d i^iysiology — 
niay t^ldcetMii the powej of all. When once cast into 
a fonn ’oapabh^jof being toparted as a part of education, 
there is no roasdn why physiology should not staikl on 
the same footing as re.ading, ai-ithiiietio, and grammar. 1 
fear ihtt unless we make rnorp general a know'ledge of 
physiology— of health and diseasc-irvei’y little good can 
be done by merely* jibilantliropic interference. Ignor.ance 
in the interferer and interfered with will always ivcakcH 
Fu<ih efforts, and' the well-intended energy will be wasted. 
But first acquire a correct notion of the fir.'st princqdes 
of this science, aTi^l your daily life will continuously add 
the details of fnrtlier knowledge ; and rules of he.alth, which 
now, if tl'icy seem merely tlLscounccted oi>imon», will end 
in seeininjf^a in.-itter of course, from being united in onb 
universally applicable law of common sense. 


THE LAST FOOTFALL. 

•» ■ 

Tiikhe is often s.adncss in the tone, 

And ,a moi.stnrc ia the eye. 

Ami a trembling sorrow in the viuee,. 

W' hen Ave bid a last good-bye. 

But sadd(‘r far than this, I ween, 

O sadder far than all. 

Is the heart-throb with which ive str.iin 
To catch the last footfall. ^ ^ 

The last press of a loving hand 
Will ( aiv^c a thrill of pain, 

When Avc think, * Oli, should it jirovo that wo 
Slial) never meet again/ 

Ami as lingeringly the hands unclasp, 

Tile hot, (pjick drops will fall ; 

But bitterer are the tears we .shed ^ 

NVhen we hear the last footlVill. 

We m‘ver ielt liow dear to us 
W.as the .scmml we loved lull avcII, 

AlTe never kmav Ame musical, 

Till its last echo fell ; 

And till M’o beard it pa.s.s aAv.ay 
Far, far beyond rec.all, 

We never thought Avhjit grief Twonid bo 
To iiear that last footfall. 

And the years and day.s that long are [Kussed, 
.And the scenes that seemed forgot, 

Jlush througli tlie mind like meteor-light 
As we linger on the spot; 

And little things timt tvere as nought, 

But now will be our all, 

Come to u.s like an echo low 

Of the last, the l,a.st footfall ! A. H. 


#10W TO UTIIASE MlitjEl'W.S. 

An observation lately made by IVofessor Tennant is 
wortli repeating, frtmi the very simplicity, but obvious 
utility of the suggestion. He observed that the ‘labels 
ii%om' inuscuujs were not sufficiently communicative. » It i 
is not enough that the name of a mftieral is given; its | 
composition, colour, li!ir(liic.ss, sjiecific givivity, and other 
qualities might be written on u label with as much jwao 
a.H the iiainc. This •might, of coui’sc, bo applied to other 
•things #itli (;[]ual profit for aiding popular iustiruetiqn. 
I.ool<ing r.t colicction.s is too oftkn like rending the tUtes 
of a library of books ; it would .very different if eadi 
specimen was ticketed with an epitome of its own history. 
The Ipswich Museum, of which Erofessor Henslow is tto 
president? is, Ave understand, a model of what such ^ 
institution ought to be, for teaching the natural sclehces. 

Prlnteti find Pubyshed by W. oml K. CifAMBKS? 47 Pateiv 
neuter How* Lomikan, ftnd 330 Hiffh Street,’ UniNittmoH. Ato 
nohi by Jambs Ekasbu, 14 B’Qlier Street, ptaliK, and a|l- 
•Book^t’Uera* . \ . 
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A WILDERNESS OF WILT) DUCKS. 

A ^ASTs for natural history, a fondness for what quaint 
oid lz^iik Walton terms the contemplative nian*s recre- 
ation, and an especial interest in all matters relating to 
the finned and feathered tribes of aninial.s, annually 
attract me to the fen-districts of England. On one of 
these excursions, about nine years sin(;t*, I accidentally 
learned, to my great surprise, that in this country of 
sights and sight- seers, there were places strictly tabooed 
front all but the very lew persons employed in their , 
management: places that had never been profaned by ^ 
the presence of a stranger ; where even tlic spells of 
that most potent of enchanters— money — fail to gain 
an entrance; and where, T may add for the benefit of 
those who love a spice of the horrible, niany hundreds of 
innocent lives are yearly sacrificed before the insatiate 
slmnc of Mammon. Naturally of a pcrscveri/ig dispo- 
sition, I. have, tinjo after time, made various attempts 
to gain admission to several of tliese places; but in 
each instance met with a decided, and, in truth, some- 
times not very polite refusal. It is, liowevcr, only fair 
to state that the principal objection was not lest I 
should become ‘inair wise,’ as Burns has it, but lest 
my undesirable presence should interfere with the suc- 
cessful working, oc detract from tlie reputation of the 
establishtnent ; for, like many other business under- 
takings,' the profits of these plact?8 depend solely on 
their reputation — their reputation, among tho wildest 
of birds, in utter deserts unknown to the eye, unfre- 
quented bj^ the foot of the great persecutor, man. 
Consequently the sight, sound, or even odour of a man, 
if detected by the most timid and watchful of animals, 
might render fruitless ihe operations of weeks, and 
seriously reduce the prpftlfcs of a w’hole season. 

Hun^n curiosity ever hankers to nc<](hire a know- 
ledge bf the secret and forbidden ; so eacli refusal made. 

tli^ more anxious to succeed ; every new discovery 
ab^d tantalised me to think bow I liad been balH«j^d 
aVdxbmc. Captafn M‘Clure solved the long-bidden 
piibblem of tho north-west passage ; while I, Bradshaw 
* ih liai)d, was fruitlessly fretting and fuming up and 
'down on the Eastern Counties Raih^ay. Lak(^Ngami 
was cxpldrod ; but I could not gain access^ to.a Norfolk* 
or Lincolnshire duckT^inid. lieutenant Burton entered 
tho kaabn, kissed the black stone, and pelted the repre- 
seiitatite of a certain person who shall here, be name- 
yet I could no^ penetrate the hidden rccessef of 
an At last perseverance met with its 

By a curious coincidence, on the very mo;ru- 
in the Ttjmw, of the iate ascent 
^ ' ^ received a letter which gave mj 

i^attb^ led to^hoir realisation. 


How I nltimately attained my long-desired Sfiyect, 
it matters nut to state. .The time wf^ last September ; 
tho place, 1 lim forbidden to reveal. 1 was admitted 
by the proprietor, who, conducting the operations fif 
liis own establishment in person, U'as.paitly indepeild- , 
ont of any opposition to my* presence, from the ahnpst 
superstitious prejudices of the men generally employed ' 
in ^hese places. Berfcctly aware that the* slightest 
indiscretion on my part might entail a heavy pecuniary 
loss on rny liberal-minded conductor, I submitted to be 
led by the arm while on the delicate ground. More- 
dver, 1 promised to tread as lightly as possibly to 
preserve the strictest silence, lo guan^gainst any 
inadvertent exclamation escaping my lips, and to 
abstain from coughing or sneezing, though a piece of 
lighted turf slionld be held beneath my nose, to over- 
power the undesirable odour of my breath. Up^i 
tlicse conditions, all of which, I am happy to saj^, I 
faithfully, yet somewhat irksomely fulfilled, 1 was 
admitted among tlie devious covered- ways, and behind 
the treacherous screens of a place wliich wild-fowl 
foolishly consider to be a sanctuary, buWsvhich men 
teclmically, as w’oll as literally, term a decoy. 

‘ Dear me ! ’ exchums the reader, ‘ it is a decoy for 
catching wild-fowl tlie man makes so much mysterious • 
fuss about. Almost every book on natural history 
describes it ; and there is a capital account of one in 
the Penny Mar/azlnt^ whiofi, with Jwo illustrations, 
explains the whole affair.’ Softly, good reader. All 
the descriptiona you have read were inaccurate, being 
derived from hearsay, and not from eyesight. The 
illustrations in the Penny' Maijazme%viTG nice wootl-cutt; 
but, tlioifgh they have since done duty in ahotber 
publication, the Museum of Ammatvd Nature^ they ate, 
neverthelesi/| mere fancy sketches, rcpresentkig noithet 
the form, the workmg, nor the habitut^s of a decoy. 
One yelp of that noisy spaniel would ruin a dozen 
decoys. ^The dog, toe, is represented behind the birds, as 
if frightening them, instead of heifig before, to attract 
them. Those welVdressed# individuals, in sporiin| . 
habiliments, w’ould terrify a decoy-man into fits. One 
of them, as if to heighten the absurdity of the 
is represented with a in Ifis hand ; while a guiii in 
a decoy w'ould be as much out of place as a blazing 
firebrand in a powder-magazine. So atiictly, indeed, 
have strangers been prohibited from entering a decoy, 
that even the late distinguished naturalist, Mr Yarrell, 
copied these enoneous illustrations ^om the jPeany 
Magazine into his standard vTork on British birds ; 
with one slight exception, lioisiCYer^the* ridiculons 
apparition of the man wi|h the was judicio^ 
odiuted in the copy. ' ; V 

A decoy is a sequestetcd pbfid or lake, sheltdfed on 


alt^: lldei by thickets and reeds« It niwist be far from 
any iiiiman habitation^ proprietor mast possW 
ancient influence, or surrounding land, to prevent 
the most disHiit report of a gun ^ from .ever being 
heard in its .silent precincts. The whistle of the 
ploughman, thh tinkle of the sheep-bellj the sharpening 
of the ipjpweF’s scythe, must never be Ijeard in this 
wilderness of wild-fowK must be far from a road 
or navigable river, 'fhn shrill shriek of a railway- 
engine, the hollow rumble of a wagon, the lively 
rattle of an oar, the dull creaking of a barge’s sail, are 
lieard on still days at a considerable distance, but 
must never be he^rd there. The deoaj, in short, must 
be perfectly noiseless, except such noise its feathered 
inhabitants ^oooc to make themselves. The sound 
made by^a few blows of a hummer, in mending a gate, 
^ half asmile off, has put upon the wing all the birds in a 
decoy, and injured tlie quiet character of the place for 
sometime. ' . ^ 

^Decoys, like many other things, differ in their size 
and arrangements ; I shall therefore more particularly 
v^describ^ the <me 'I flave myself seen. TJie Jake is 
Tattler IClts than three acrerf* in extent, and star-shaped, 

; having” six cornerti or recesses- l>om ench corner, a 
‘Curved dilch, covered by arched lumps, over wh-ch 
^ . netting is spread, runs into the land ; these ditches are 
termed ‘pipes,’ and in them the birds are captured, 
when allured from the central pond. Tlie pipes, at their 
, junction with the lake, are about .eighu^^n feet wide, 
and«^ first hoop of netting is ten feet high, but both’ 
gradnafly coC'ract, during their semicircular length 
of seventy-five yards, till tfiey arrive at their joint 
termltius, the fatal tunnel or purse net, which lies upon 
the ground. The object of having six pipe.s, opening 
to opposite points of the compass, is to suit different 
winds; for the most advantageous litno to lure the 
birds is when the wind blows sideways down the pipe ; 
then the smell of the decoy-man is carried away to 
leeward, and the fowl ever prefer to swim against the 
wind. Seen from a balloon, the dcfcoy would not 
uiicharaoteiidttically rcaemble an immense spider, the 
main pool being the body, the pipes its outstretched 
legs. 

• To some extent on each side of ine luoutli of a pit)e, 
and facing the lake, there is a line of reed- screen ; and 
on the outer bend of the semicircular shaped pipe, 
there is a series of ten or twelve screens, each about 
twelve feet in Icrgth, anif overlapping each other at 
their extremities. These last-mentioned screens are 
; called ‘shootings;’ like all the rest in the decoy, they 
are made of the co^-nmon marsh-reeds, and it is behind 
tliem the man is concealed w'hen observing and 
‘working,’ as he terms it, the birds. Between' all 
these screens and the water, there is left a small 
margin of bank. The net, for some distance up the 
pipe, is fanned to the screens, bpt still filrther up it 
is pegged down to the grouni}. As the more open the 
place seems to be, the birds have less cause for sus- 
picion, the sscreens are seldom more than five and a 
half feet in hsighV; and, consequently, a tall man 
cannot shew his figure to it>uch advantage in a decoy. 

Such are the general features of u decoy ; but it 
would be quite useless for any practical purpose, if 
V the proprietor did not eplist injvis service the aid of 
; f two very dissimilar animals— a dog and a duck. The 
dbg is of no particular breed, merely a wretched little 
of the canine race, and utterly 
M for any other ];)urp066. It must be perfectly 
tnHStei, never known even to whimper, and have no 
for^hunting any kind of game whatever, 
the small deer that £iay seek suste- 
( I shelter in its dirty coat It knows no name 

y but obeys the silent movement 

Its sole work is to jump in and 
possible, between- two screens, fhd • 
in catching wild.-aHtnilds, 


it has no reporting interest in tins jqippi^ cxercise-r 
as, from its want of coipraon cahiiie inteHigence, it; 
has no sense ^ of duty^ or gratitude., to .simulate its 
activity^ every time it jiimjJ it sei^Uely receives its 
wages m the fo^m of a pftce pf bread. Its education 
costs but littl^t trouble. It is first trained to ^ jump 
for bread, in and out, among the chairs and tables 
of a dw3lling-hou8e, and when perfect, is taken to . 
the decoy, wlicre ft becomes an Unconscious instrument 
of destruction in its master’s bands? Nor is the decoy- 
duck one whit more conscious of the purpose ibr^. 
which it is employed than the dog. To be sure, we 
may all have read, in some works on natural history, 
liow the decoy-d^ck evinces a fiendish delight in 
luring its simple associates to the slaughter ; and even 
poets and moralists liave not disdained to cite the 
unconscious tool as an example of treachery; but all 
such stories are sheer nonsense — the duck, like tlio. 
dog, works for food alone, and neither knows nor cares 
anything about the fate of those it lures to death. 
The decoy-ducks are selected from such of the young 
of the domesticated kind as may happen to possess 
the distinctive plumage of their wild ancestors. Their 
I training commences in their first year. They are shut i 
I up ill an outhouse or some other secluded place, and j 
I led only by the person who is to use them, and Who, j 
while tiiey are eating, whistles in a j)eculiar and almost I 
inaudible tone, ^’hey soon learn to know their feeder’s i 
pecidiar step and M'histle, and to eat out of his hand. 
They are then taken to the decoy, where they are 
fed every night in one of the pipes ; the call by which 
they are brought to feed is the low faint whistle 
already mentioned. 

Having mentioned the decoy -man’s friends and 
assistants, 1 must now allude to his enemies and 
opposers, who as unconsciously frustnvtc, as the former 
aid bis laoours. And tliese opposers are the more ; 
tormenting, as, from the very nature of the place, their | 
opposition is curried on with full impunity; they can- | 
not be driven away or destroyed, without forfeiting ! 
the quiet, unlVequeiited-by-man character of the decoy, ■ 
upon wdiich alone all success depends. The larger | 
birds of tl)c liaw k tribe do noi fail to levy toll on the fat I 
young ducks, yet they are less antagonistic to the sue- | 
cessful working of the decoy than the piscivorous heron. | 
This bird dCliglits to fish in the shallow water at the ; 
entrance of a pipe. With glistening eye and head ^ 
drawn back, in readiness for tiie fatal blow, the heron, I 
as motionless as if carved in stone, patiently waits till ' 
some wandering fish ventures witliin reach of its elastic j 
neck; then, wdth the quickness of lightning,, its beak | 
is laim(;hed forth, the fish is caught and gulped, and j 
the bird instantaneously resumes its fixed attitude, till j 
another victim approaches within its deadly^ range. I 
The mere xuesence of a heron, fishing at the mouth of 
a pipe would be of little moment, if the senses of this 
bird were not Vnore acute than even those of th? wild- 
fowl. Tlie slightest movement of the decoy-man behind 
the screen, the scent of the burning turf he occa- 
sionally lights to prevent the birds from being sensible 
of'his own efiiuvia, is suffleient to «tartle the herdn, 
which files oif with the peculiar scream of dismay it 
invariably utters when suddenly alarmed. There may 
not be a universal language among birds, but earn 
^Tibe well knows tlie alarm-cry of another. CbnWr 
quently, the Wild-fowl are alarmed by the cry of the 
heron ; they know there is dan|er somewhere, thfi^h 
from what cause or in what quarter they cannot 
ceive. Becoming restless and suspicious, they t^e ^ i 
a ij5>8itioii in the centre of tlie lake, and more ttat 
day may pass before their apprelKsnsious are * 

and they again approach the vicinity pf the 
Sometimes the heron will impudently. percCi itseif :<^^ 
the topmost lioop of the netted covering of the 
i^d there seemingly s&p for hours. . 
asleep or;aisake».it':&s;evhf;On''the..:a^ 
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heron nhnofes to remain in iU elevated position, 
the decojr-ma;n must lie; concealed as close as Faistaff 
in the buck^askot, totl by any means he should 
disturb the most unwelcote visitor. • 

Tliere is also one species *of duck, the pochard or 
dun-bird, ; whose habits and customs* Ae exceedingly 
annoying to the decoy-man. Not only do they very 
rarely permit themselveg to be caught, but thtSp do all 
in their power to pnprent that fate haj)i)ening to otljers. 
They will fill the entrance of a pipe, atnusitig them- 
selves by diving for grain that may liave sunk there, 
and assiduously drive away whole flocks of simpler 
teal, widgeon, and wild-ducks that would go up the 
channel, for the benefit of the decoy-j'nan and their own 
destruction. Tlic most agile manoeuvres of the decoy- 
dog have no attraction for thein ; with the (k»eoy-(luck, 
they scorn to associate. This is the more tire.some, 
that the pochard, being a rfear relative of the famous 
canvas- back duck of America, is second only to it in 
epicurean estimation, and always commands a high 
price ih the market. Nor is this cautious conduct of 
the pochards caused by mere suspicion — they actually 
know that danger exists in the upper part of the pipe. 
Of all the duck tribe, tliey alone have the boldness and 
sagacity to make good their retreat after having passed 
a certain point in that fatal pathway to the poulterer’s 
shop. . Thej* may not know all the dread secrets of the | 
sanguinary shambles at the further end of the pipe, 
but tlfey know quite enough : they have seen a man 
in the pipe, and they alone, of all the wild frequenters 
of the decoy, have .seen that man and escaped with 
life— whether to tell the tale or not, who can say ? 

The pike is another grievous nuisance to tlie decoy- 
man. Though this rapacious fish will actually devour 
young ducks, yet such depredations are of little conse- 
quence compared with the mischief it often causes, by 
frightening the old ones. After having gorged like a 
boa coft$trictor, it loves to lie in the quiet shallow 
water at the mouth of a pipe, there, in all probabilitj', 
to digest its prey and meditate on future rapine. The 
day may be favourable for sport: a flock of wild-fowl, 
piloted by the decoy-duck, may be swimming into the 
pipe, like a fleet of ships entering ii haven, when the 
lazy pike, with one slight splash of its tail,, rolls 
lubberly round to sec who the intruders may be. It 
is enough.: in one instant the frightened birds arc on 
the wing, their necks are saved for that day, and the 
decoy -man loses a catcli worth probably L.20, all 
through that splash of a fish’s tail. 

The wild-fowl, according to tlieir natural habit, 
leave the decoy every evening, at twilight, to feed in 
tlie surrounding marshes, and returning at daybreak 
in the morning, sleep till about noon, when they waken 
up, and commence the amusements and avocations of 
the day. Their first attention is paid to dress. Hav- 
ing carefully preened their feathers, tjiey break up 
into gfoups, and apparently engage in animated con- 
versations. If towards the earlier part of the year, a 
goodideal of flirtation is carried on among the younger 
bi^ds, and rival beaux adjust their jealous differences 
in single bombat<| for polygamy, thougli a recognised 
institution among domesticated ducks, is unpractised 
by the wild 6|>ecie8. The banks of the decoy, for some 
distance on each side of the entnance of a pipe, are 
levelled, and kept free from rank herbage; aid here % 
number of the birds sjiiately sit, wiiilo the rest pursue 
tbeif water, as free and 

uiiOO^iitraiDedlyy as if they were in the desolate wilds 
of Bbthiua, where many of them were hatched. Little 
'do t^by fancy th^t the watchful eye of fhe B'dent I 
deeby-man is ahxioAsly studying all their movements, 
Ihicbugh cunningly constructed hole s in the reed-screen. 

: wim^ weathej, and other con- 

be favoarab^ decoy-mafl emits the 

j^nt w^tlb wh^^ serves as a dinner-calico 
Everything depei^ds on the decoy- 


dncji’g behaviour at this critical ' momwt, \ and its* I 
behaviour enti rely depends oil the state of its appetite. 

If it has had but a scant supper the previous evening, 
it will hurriedly flutter and splash aldfg tlthf/water 
towards the pipe, anS thereby alarm and discOncsert 
the wile) birds. If, on the other hand, it haS<^;^ 
too plentiful a supper, it will be careless an^ indif* ■ 
ferent, and fail to attract /Jie attention of iis neighh. 
hours. But if the proper ^nediqm has been observed^ 
it will sw'im towards the pipe w'iih a self-satls^ed 
going-to-dinner sort of air, ti)at irresistibly induces a 
number, nfiore or less, of the w^d-fowl to join its 
company. As tti# flock approach tht shore, the birds 
on tlic blink, peeing that something is going on, join 
the others in the water, and the whoie soon arrive at . 
the mouth of tlic pipe, where the decoy-duck, having 
accomplihlied its duty, falls in the rear. The»moBt I 
remarkable part of tlie proceeding, the attraction of I 
the dog, lli(;n comes ^nto play. •The decoy-man, 
stationed behind the first screen, or shootingj 
to the lake, throws a small piece of bread on the 
ground, and the dog, as duly ti^incd, aloes npt pick • 
up the bread at once, but* making a circuit, lumps 
through a jilace, left for the purpose, •where the shoot-’ , 
ingB overlap, to the front of the screen, in full sight of * 
the birds, and rapidly jumping out again at another j 
place, picks up the bread, and returns to its master. 
The hirdsf instead of being alarmed at lliis momentary 
apparition of the dog, arc attracted by curiosit}', or 
some other motive, and swim, up the pipe tq^rds 
the place where it disappeared. The maiwmd dog then , 
move noiselessly on to the next screen; a similar opera- 
tion is repeated, and the birds, again attracted, follow% 
Great patience and much skill, the fruit of long expe- 
rience, are required to conduct this process success- 
fully. By moving small sticks, artfully inserted in the 
screens, the docoy-mau can alw^ays have a moinentaiy 
view of his intended victims; and he must carefully I 
study every circumstance for and against him — the 
wind, weatlier, and season of the year; tlie temper of 
the birds — whctlicr tliey be eager or inditferetit, timid 
or bold, reckless or suepicious, and act accordingly. If 
all go well, the wild-fowl follow the dog from screen 
to screen, till the semicirculur bend of the pipe shuts 
out tlie view from the lake. The man then sheWB 
himself, weaving his hat beliind the binls, and the 
latter, panic-stricken, and afraid to , pass him down- 
wards to the lake, confusedfy scurry uilong the avenue 
of death into the fatal purse-net, where, in a few 
minutes, tlieite necks are dislocated, and they become 
food for epicures. One man is iquite sulficient to 
*work’ the birds. In peculiar casps, when an assistant 
is r^quii;pd, additional care and caution must be used- 
But if a third person be behind the screens, the wild- 
fowl, in spite of the burning turf, wliicli is occasionally 
lighted, will perceivp the human odour, andj becoming 
suspicious, speedily make their exit from the pipe. 

The decoy-duck, as already observed, remains at the 
mouth t)f the pipe, and when the tragedy at the other . 
end is cunsuiximutGd, comes in, kiid gets its dinner. 
The man does no( appro^ of a decoy-duck that is ^ 
‘too bold,’ meaning thereby one that leads the way ; 
up the pipe. When questioned why so, he repllesi: 

‘ Because it might fancy, son)^ fine day, to turn rpun^ 
and lead the way out again.’ This, 1 suspect, is 
the exact reason. The decoy-raan, passing tho greats 
part of his solitary life in the silent and unhaidtl^y 
marsh, skilled in the signs of the heavens foretelling 
change of wind or weather, *and ia the^^movements 
and habits of the brute creation^— constantly exercis- 
ing ids little diorc than mere anlmal^cunning against 
the nearly, if not quite equal inatinct of the wild-fowl 
—is, as may well bo supposed, oiho of the uneqm- j 
npinieative of meu, and thnfofol <if Ihe stmiogest j 
prejudices and most curious superstitions. The trae . ; 
reason why he does not approve of the d^yrdvKdt v 
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Brimming up tho pipc i 3 ^ that he does not want it 
tdMow anything abQut the neck-dislocating business ; 
I to know him, not as the murderer of its 

j ! companions, tKUi; as its faithful friend and jeeder^ and 
that is all he wants it to know. ^ 

The attraction of the dog is certainly a curious fact. 
When t^e birds arc new-comers into h he decoy, they 
will crowd upon one another, apparently to enjoy tlie 
sight of the miserable Jittle quiitlruped ; tlioy will turn 
roitnd with doubt and dissatisfaction when it dis- 
appears behind the screen, and push forw^ard again 
with alacrity when it reappears. The o.ld stagers in 
the decoy, howevcv, ‘are not so rc.adily i*ttracted by the 
dog,; on some occasions, it will requirp to be ‘put 
through,’ as it it; UTined, many times at one screen 
before the birds enter into the spirit of the thing. 
Wiicnttthey are very indifferent to its motions, a rod 
handkerchief, tied round the dog's neck, frequently 
attracts them. Ifut how or wliy does the^dog attract 
ti^pm? If a dccoy-maii be asked this question, he will 
give the very unsatisfactory reply : ‘ Hecauso they take 
(iJt for a^fox.’ 4vn my'opinion, tlie ducks are attracted 
by curiobity, in the first instance, and tlien follow the 
movements of the dog out of a natural but silly spirit 
< of bravado. Something of a similar kind may /jc 
observed when a number of tame ducks are swimming 
in a pond, and a dog comes to drink ; tlie birds will 
gather ui» in a body, and swim a sliort distancs towards 
the dog, as if to threaten or intimidate it ; and if the 
dog^jj^idks away aloqg the edge, tliey will follow 
quacking, as<if they chuckled at their own courage 
and the intruders inglorious retreat. 

I ihave already alluded to tlie sa(yacity of the 
pochard} I shall now explain its mode of escape. 
Sometimes, in a dark night, the communder of a ship 
will suddenly find himself surrounded liy shoals ; 
danger is on every side, and no friendly liglit to shew 
the safe course. When sucli a circumstance occiirs, 

^ the only method of escape is to go about, and, if the 
wind will permit, steer towards the directly opposite 
point of ihe«iSompa8s to that wlilch tlie ship had Just 
been steered. The reason is obvious; by do«ng so, 
the vessel passes over the same track n.s she had 
recently been passing over ; and the very circumstance 
of her having passed over it proves that, wlierever 
dtniger may exist, tliat course at least is safe. Now 
this is just the inetliod of escape a<lupled by the 
pochards. Wlien^he man liiews liimsclf, they, in.«itead 
of recklessly dasliing into unknown dangers, dive, .and 
make the best of their way down the following 

the exact course whicli they came up ; and thus 
it is that they, of alMlie wdld birds in the decoy, Iiave 
seen the man and lived. 

The decoy-men tell how one of their race, a noted 
dtrBtroyer of the bird tribe, was so * awl ally aggravated’ 
by the oumiing pochards, that he ^IcteriniiAd, even at 
tlie risk of alarming the decoy, to ‘circumvent’ them, 
in the following manner A net was pegged down at 
the bottom of the water, ready to be raised, at a given 
sl^al, over th<s.mou\.h of the pipe. When the alarm 
M'AS given, the pochards di^ed in their usual nmnner, 
but coming to the net, they turned, took wing, and 
flew a short distance lip the pipe, then wheeling, they 
dashed back again, and forced tjieir way out through 
the narrow interstice left between the net and the 
Arphed roof qf the pipe. Indeed, in the decoy-man’s 
^ ^ the pochard is a sort of minor incarnation 

evil one-more of a demon tlian a duck. 

for working the decoy is during the five 
ii comprised between the 1st of October and the 

^ Mreat numbers of wildf Aucks, breeding 
}' all the year round, and their 
condition, and might easily bo taken 
there would be no sale for them, 
par excellence of partridgrfs. 
of October, particularly if norths j 


easterly winds pxt^vail, the first flight of foreign biri^ 
teal, widgeon,, wild-duqks, ppchaids, shov^lets, and 
pin-tail, arrive from their splltary breedjng-quartfjrs 
in the almost boundless moriy^ses of Northern Surope v 
but it Hs not till severe leather sets in thiit . these' 
first-comers arl. ifollow-ed by the second and grand 
migration. During hard frosts, the birds cannot 
be worked in the usual manner; yet even then, 
considerable numbers are taken, b^y breaking the ice 
in the pipes at riight, and laying a train of refuse 
malt, barley, or otlier grain, to allure the fowl past the 
fatal point where the man shews himself. It is at 
night, too, that all repairs must be made in the nets 
and screens, when the birds are away on their habitual 
feeding-excur8ioii.s. 

Blomeficid, in his history of Norfolk, states that 
decoys wer6 invented by a certain Sir .William Wood- 
house, in the reign of James I.; but tlicre i? an 
ancient Egyptian painting in the British Museum, 
probably as old as the first Pharaoh, whicli evidently 
represents the catching of wikl-fowl on the ddeoy- 
system. The sw.arthy profile of the Egyptian fowler 
is depicted in the very act of sliewing himself to the 
frightened birds, at his feet is the tame decoy-duck, 
while a cat performs the duty of the dog. 

Whatever decoys may have been at one time, they 
are not now considered to he profitable speculations. 
Year by year witnesses their decrease, and they will 
veryi.soui» he numbered among the things that.*have 
been. The domesticated animals are speedily usurping 
the erst desolate haunts of the wild children of nature; 
the yellow grain and meat-producing turnip are profit- 
ably suppl.’inting the rustling reeds and mallows of tho . 
imu'sli. The wild feathered tribes, that withstood the 
bow and net of oiir ancestor.^, the fowling-piece of the 
modern sportsman, and the professional shooter’s 
murderous' |)unt-gun, large enough to have passed for 
a piece of artillery in tlie time of Eliiiabeth, arc now 
nearly exterminated by still more formidable and more 
useful weapons — tl |0 pick, shovel, and wheel-barroiv of 
the indomitable navvy. 


A H A K L E Q E I N A I) K. 

Lust we should be accused of misleading our readers, 
by our title, into the belief that we are about to intro- 
duce them to one of tliose wonderful medleys of whim- 
sicality, incoherence, and perpetual transformations, 
w'hicli, to the detriment Of ‘the legitimate drama’ 
during jiart of the year, form the chief attraction of 
our theatre.*?, ive hasten to say that wc propose to trace, 
ill connection witli the volatile hero who gives his 
name to these performances, the remarkable unity and 
consistency of human nature, vhicli allows us to link 
together by a chain of historic probabilities the Bhouts 
of laughter created by the pantomimes of the pwsent 
day, not only* with the merriment that relaxtil the 
minds of the austere Koinan.s and curled tho lips of the 
refined Greeks, hut also w'itli the uncouth mirth of the 
savage rmjes of antiquity, as well as of our own times. 

The love of*ihc; grotesque must indeed be inberellt 
in human nature, when w'e see that — while taste differ# 
in all other matters, and that otherwise numbertesi 
gradations of refinemont separiito the pastimi#8 : of 
q|vilised(Patiou8 from those of savages and barbarians^ 
and distinguish the pleasures of the educated classes 
of a community from those of th\ rude multitude— the 
antics of a clown or a hariiequid ivill shake the dia- 
phragm of a queen as w»ell as of a clodhopper, anfl Mil 
calLfoTth ‘bursts of applause from an Athehiiitn as Well 
as from a Japanese public, or fromn a group: of jSbUth^ 
sea Islanders or Komskaftkadnles. And in ; 

let it not be supposed that we Wish to insimiat# 
the more retnea and civilked are thus deijradefl ^^^^^^^^ 
level of the more rude and bartnarbaS} for Sve wouktK 
ofliy indicate the commoh xiature of all ; and laughte^i ' 



bx^stee {‘(^sldered the g^and disti charactcHatlc 
of 1iumanit)C i« by no meaiw a character- 

istic 6f fopla! On the clhtrary, it i» in general your 
blbekhead who is solemn; <ind some df the uroatest 
nien (pf antiquity, as well as of modern tfcnea— warriors, 
slatesmonj and philosophers— have fenced a strong 
Bense of the ludicrous, and have boon great laughers. 
Oil the btlier hand, the power to seize wliat is ihdierous 
iii permanent as ivtll as fleeting things, to hold it up 
to view, and to call forth a spontaneous and hearty 
•liltigh, is so far from being an everyday gift, that all 
honout' is due to him who possesses it, he he poet or 
prosaist, actor in the legitimate drama, or harlequin, 
professional or amateur. ‘It is A great science to 
icnoiv how to assume those qttitudes wliieli W'ill most 
provoke laughter,’ says one of the apologis^iB of harle- 
quin— for, like all great cliaracters, he has had Iiis 
dctrajjtors and apologists— and if it be true, as has 
beori maintained by a great physician, that in the 
majdri|3’' of cases tliat came under his notice during 
forty years of practice, death ensued from depression 
of spirits more than from actual disease, how great a j 
benefactor of mankind must not that personage be 
who, from the earliest times to the present, has been a 
never-failing source of mirth and entertainment ! 

Genericaliy, harlequin belongs to the grotesque 
personages, regular jesters profession, who, under 
varfous names and aspects, can be traced back to the 
earlielt period of history among all nations, and wIjosc 
existence, even in pro-historic periods, may bo inferred 
from the i)resence of similar characters among tlie 
savage tribes of the present day ; specifleally, however, 
he is comparatively a new-comer ainong us^yet his 
character and Jionoura are by no means of mushroom 
growth, for though his origin may be somewbnt ob.souro, 
it«is undoubtedly of very ancient date. {f^)me anti- 
quaries^ maintain that be is a scion of the family of 
the satyrs, who played so great a part in ancient 
Greek comedy; and to wliom, ns they indicate, he 
bears a strong resemblance, not only in point of mask 
and girdle, and tight-fitting garments that imitate 
nakedness, while the .peculiarity of liis knee-coverings 
leave you to imagine the receding knees of the satyr — 
but still more in his uiischicvous tricks, his bounds 
and leaps, and other antics, in Ins jests and railleries, 
and even in the peculiar tones of his voice; for tlie 
original Italian harlequin, we must remember, w as a 
character in spoken comedy as well as in dumb 
pantomime. 

Greek comedy, more especially in the earlier times, 
was richly interspersed with buflboiiery ; and various 
means were resorted to by actors to increase the 
grotesque and ludicrous cifect of the characters tlioy 
M'cre to represent. At first, they used to smear their* 
faces with, leaven; at a later period, they covered 
them ^ith masks, made of the leaves of ♦recs. Gradu- 
ally the ma.sks came to be made of bark or leather ; and 
eventually, they were so far improved as to be cut out 
ih: wtioci by expert sculptors, under tlie direction of 
thf , dramatic authors, and in accordivice with the 
characters to be r’^presented. 'J'hcsc masks, which not 
only covered the face, but the wliole lieivl, being 
slIpiKid on like a helmet, at length came to represent 
certain fixed comic characters, which Avere constantly 
recurring in the comedies— such as a cwok, a slave- 
dealer, a parasite, a edbrtesan, a boor, a female slaA'e, 
&c^r^aach having distinctive characteristic features, 
tfiat were deemed so essential, that it became usual 
to inake drawings of the masks to be used ii^ the per- 
forniiance of the ch^^racters in a comedy, and to jnlicc 
at the head of the pkjce under the name of 
lierson As long as, it was allowed to 
r^piaehi upon the stage living persofis, qiany of the 
W the clumsiness of their 

a grotesque e^ect, were nfit 
iintbiiaid. So to do,^ being, -on the contrary, 


made to produce a likeness of the ,perfio be 
represented ; but siibsequently, when such imitations 
wore, declared illegal, it became hi atte^ of study to 
projiuce masks a5 cy*i^T^rated as pos^le,' jti order 
to avoid the possibility of being acicu^d of haViUg 
infringed the law', and incurred the consequent penalty ; 
and thus came into existoneq tboso strange caricat Urea 
of Iiumanity, whicb, ibougli considbrahl}' modified, 
liai'e continued tlioir bd!<f upon the popular taste in 
most iMiropcan countries, from antiquity, through alie 
dark and ijiiddle ages, doAvn to our own days. 

Though the Koinans are. bclickvcd to have been, 
indebted to the* ^Otni.'scans, and through this latter 
people to tbe%iydlnnH, for their first dramatic perform- 
ances— wbitdi seem to liave been pantomimic actions 
adapted to music — at a. later period they servilely copied 
the comedy of the Greeks, both as to j)lot, matfher of 
acting, !ind dranuttis pertiontp. ; iiiij} in tracing tlie 
descent of harlc’(]iiin, w(f may therefore conclude, with- 
out being too bnzardons, tluit tbr? parasite of the Rottian 
stage, distinguished by bis peculiar ^dress, his eiirty- 
comb, his oil-cruise, and hjs little wanft, anjcJ»who is 
supposed by the great German dram^ilvrg^ lA?S8vn*g, to 
have been the harlequin of the ancients, A^as only a 
mdfiifled representation of the same character on the 
Greek stage ; and thns we shall have fairly established 
our hero as the offspring of tlie two leading nations of 
antiquity. Whence, indeed, but from the centuncuhs^ 
or many-coloured dress of the Roman /ukfmnes,* can 
be derived that (dose-fitting patidiwork vest and Imse, 
that bc’iars no affinity to any other knotfli costume in 
Kuropi? at any perio(i ? And the leather foot-covering 
of harlecjuin, sdft and pliant, and without heels, may we 
not suppose that it is an approach to the naked foot of 
the histri(\ Avhosc blackened visage and closely-shaven 
head is also imitated by the black mask and fight- 
fitt'uig skull-cap of the Italian buflbon ? Riccobnni, 
Avho strongly participates in the notion of Harlequin’s 
descent from the Roman hi striones— although the cor- 
roborative fact of the latter having, like harlequin, 
always Avorn a short Avooden sabre at their^idt^ Avas not 
tlien known— supports bis opinion by pointing to the 
fac,t, that among the best of tlio early Tuscan Avriters, 
Uarleqnin and bis colleague Seapino arc always deno- 
minated Zanni, Avhicli be derives from the Latin *Sflnnib, 
of which (diameter Ci('ero gives a description which 
exactly suits that of Ifarlc(^\iin. IIow'CA'cr, Carlo Dati, 
Mtaiage, and other aiitbors, inaintaiff, on the contrary, 
that Zanni means nothing more than Giovanni, whicli, 
in tb(? Tuscan^bbreviation, is called Gianni ; and think 
that this appellation may he deriAxif from tlie name of , 
Sony early and distinguished actor of the part. How'^- 
ever tlii^may be (and Ric(M>boni has taken great pains 
to refute the assertion), it is a remarkable fact that 
the jesters #>f almost all European nations go by thc 
name of ^lobri: as, fiJr instance, our own Jack Pudding, 
the Jt\an Potage of tlie French, the Hans Wursfc an4 
TTanns puriim of tin? Germans, and the Hans Nar of the 
Scandinavians. Indeed, tiiough ijll antiqliaries seem 
.agreed as to tlie probable very ancient* descent of our 
prince of motle3's,» the origin of his name, thpuglV 
GAudentl}' of nuudi more recent date than the cUnractqilfJ; 
is still buried in obscurity. The most current belief 
one time was, that itVas derived from a jmuhg intot 
of the pju t, belonging to an Italian troop that petfbfnied 
in I’aris during the reign of Henry lit., and Wjlip, hplxig 
a great favourite of a certain M. Harley dp l/hanviill6ti, 
Avas called in derision by hii envious f^lbw-aetdirs. 
Harlequin, or little Harley. But thip; as Sell aS the 
other tradition^ that the name first sgipBe' during thP 
reign of Francis I., and was used to; throw! opprobriutU. 
on the emperor Charles V, (Charies Quint), seem to 
totally exploded, and we know pf nb better hypothesis 
that has arisen in their stbad ; for we’eaundt (‘onsiddr 
as such the supposition that t^e ha^ is derived, from 
the word /urr/e or Aerfe, the uamc of a riA'cr-bird. Tlib 
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mention tff it, we l^lieve,' * which has lean 
is In the warks of the hwhorlst, John Baulin, 
in 1514. 

had dotie it j w<frst inrKomei hnd 
tlie taste of the people had become as vitiated as 
its morals and manners, the grot;esque and* farcical 
l^rfoimftnce's of 'the mimes and Instriones entirely 
superseded the more regular drama ; and they seem to 
have maintained them swa^r 'in most countries that 
had been under Komnn rule, througliout the dark and 
middle ages, being, however, modified by the changes 
which time and circvimstances wrought in. tlie character 
and manners of ^the different natif.ifs, Cassiodorus 
mentions them as existing in Italy in tlie/^xth century; 
and Tlmmas Aquinas, in tlic tliirteenth century, speaks 
of the theatrical performances of his day as being of 
very sucieiit origin, and calls the actors histriones. 

In France, we ^ear of masked performers, under the 
name of histriones, being forbidden by Charlemagne 
tq prosecute their art, on account of the gross and 
bhs^ne buffoonery w'ith whicli they interspersed their 
« perfornjances.'^ The same was the case in Germany ; 
and ft^ rfeems to us that it' is not improbable that the 
vaunts and mnmniers who played so prominent a 
' part in England during the middle ages, may hfive 
had some traditional connection witli the mimes and 
histriones of the Romans. 

In Italy, the distinct character of these masked 
plays, as compared with such other exliibitions as 
Weasi^radually developed into the regular dramatic 
performancesV/hich liavo characterised a growing civil- 
isation in all European countries, can be niOvSt clearly 
traced ; and there also they attained to a degree of 
perfection and iinportanco which they acquired in no 
Other country, except in pure imitation of the Italians. 
Although, after the revival of letters' in Europe in the 
thirteenth centuryy attempts were made in Italy to 
revive the dramatic art also — these attempts being 
during the two subsequent centuries limited to tlie 
Latin language— >tliey could exercise no influence on 
the tsst^of Die people; and even when, in the seven- 
teenth century, a number of distinguished dramatic 
authors arose, who wrote in the langt age of the people, 
their works nevertheless remained foreign to the latter, 
because they were performed by the members of 
lefirned bodies only, or amateurs belonging to the 
■ higher classes, and not by regular . actors. The people 
were thus left teethe panibmimic exliibitions of reli- 
^ ^ious subjects, which formed part of the chiirch- 
festivals in early days, to the mysteries%nd moralities 
Which grew out those, and to the broad flirce and 
buffoonery of the masked performers, who travelled 
from town to town, and who, instead of gradifnlly 
fkding out of siglit in that as in other countries, 
as the light of science rose, on the contrary adapted 
themselvef to every new e^cigcncy of siicce^ing cen- 
turies, and took a stronger hold than ever on the 
popular mind ; more particularly bec'ause tjie dia- 
logue of the comedies being all extemporised, it was 
possible for the^actors to adapt themselves completely 
to the public taste or cap«ice of tjje moment. liYom 
the middle of the sixteenth century, it became custom- 
ary to make each of the masks in these extemporised 
► comodies the representative of wme particular district 
or city of Italy, the dialect of which they spoke, and 
; the peculiar characteristics of whose iiihabitants they 
: ''^bibittMl. Thus, Vantaione, for instance, became a 
‘ , ' yonetian merchant ; thq^Dotore, a Bolognese lawyer or 
' physician; Spaviento, a Neapolitan bully ; Pulchinello, 

: An Apulian ies^rr I Beltranie, a Milanese simpleton; 

a jocose , and roguiJK serving-man 
the naiives of which city were noted 
jjr anb trickery. As such nominally, 

has naintainer^ himself on the stage e^r 
but his chameleon character continued to take nil 
' and became^ in the hands of eminent artists, 


the flower and crown of the Italian theatre; whfle $n ‘ 
the hands of Inferior ones, fit remained the vehicle of 
the grossest obscenities and foost senseleSit tbmfoolery. ; 
Readiness in extemporising liras the' touchstone of the 
independent genius of the actor ; for, whether he repe- 
sonted a roguejof’a simpleton, a ready-witted seVvlng- 
rnan or an adventurous lover, conquering all obstacles, 
it was Expected that the traditional buffooneries and 
acrobatic feats should not be omitted from the part; 
and the capability of going head-over-heels, and leap^ 
ing through the air in the approved fashion, was as* 
much prized in him as the finest power of ^ it and 
Inimour. During the seventeenth century, the period 
of the deepest deoadence of the Italian theatre, the 
love of the buffooneries of the coviedia ddV artCf as 
these impijomptu comedies were called, in contradis- 
tinction to tlie written pieces and learned performances 
of tiie academies, &c., was so great, that even regular 
dramas were travestied to make them suit the masked 
performers ; for in tlieir original form no one would 
listen to them, it being maintained that nothifig was 
more tedious than scenes containing nothing but 
words. 

Tlie French have never evinced so great a love of 
the burlesque as the Italians ; yet from tlio middle 
of the seventeenth until the end of the eighteenth 
century, the comedia delC arie, w»ith its masked person- 
ages, w'.as also much in favour in Paris, its success 
beiug, however, in a great measure owing to the wit 
and talent of successive actors who played the part of 
Harlequin, and who introduced a greater degree of 
refinement and grace into the traditional lazzi, to 
suit the more delicate taste of a French audience. A 
curious %necdote is told of the powder of persuasion 
exercised by Domenico, one of these actors, by the 
mere comjcality of his postures and grimaces. Be^g 
anxious to obtain from the poet SanteuU, who was 
known for his obstinacy and caprice, a Latin Verse to 
be placed below the bust of Harlequin represented on 
the drop-scene of the Italian theatre in Paris, of which 
he was the matiager as well as the chief onmment, be 
had rc'course to the followin.g mctlxMl to 'achieve his 
object ; — Repairing to M. fie Sahteuil’s house, he pre- 
sented himself unannounced before tlie poet in his 
harlequin costume and mask, and commenced at once 
a series of comic antics, running from one corner of 
the room to another, and making faces at his host. At 
fir.st M. de Santeuil looked at the exhibition with 
astonishment; after a while, he began to be amused; 
and finally, he was seized by so irresistible a desire to 
enter into the ftin, that he commenced imitating the 
strange gestures of his guest. After this had gone on 
for some time, Domenico threw off his mask, the actor 
and the pot*t embraced each other under loud laughter, 
and the latter sat down and wrote the well-known 
line — Castigal; ridendo mores. In 1780, the Italian 
masks wpre forbidden in France, and have nefer, we 
believe, appeared there since in any of the leading 
thcjitres. , • i 

Jn Germany, as in* France, the masked comedic 84 ,of J 
the Italians were introduced in the seventeenth century 
by Italian companies, and were so much en vogue bX 
the difl’erent courts and in the large cities, that the 
directress of one of* the best German theatrical troops 
of the t?'me (ietermined to avail herself of the comic 
art of the foreigners to cnricU her treasury, and in 
consequence induced Bastrari, the favourite harlequin ; 
of the day, to join her troop. The speculation proved ;■ 
entirely successful ; and t^ Italian motley, to whom t 
war soon joined the other Italian masks, i^igned^l 
supreme in the place qf the old legitimate Geman 
Hans Wurst for upwards of forty years, 
lapse of thif period, fie was dethroned by a woman mid 
a pedant, as he had neen enihipn^ by a wothaii and ; 
ai.wi t. This was the period of Gottimh^'ji endeaimurs 
to develop the Gemap language and 


wUh^« ^irectreM of a 

troop of fiermatt players^ and who was. animated by a 
^sincere ioVa^>f the art t)|batricah and an earnest desire 


to «ee it^purlfled and e^vated, Gottsched determined 
to abolish the extemporised peribroa^ces which pre- 
vailed in Germany, as elsewhere, tffcfthat time; and 
Harlequin being correctly estimated as the centre and 
vital nerve of' these performances, his^IxpulMon from 
the German stage, was decreed. Accordingly, ip the 
month of October 1737, in abooth*in a public garden 
in Leipsic, where Madame Neuber’s troop was then 
exhibiting, a prologue written by' herself was per- 
formed, in which lltirlequin, having been called before 
A court to answer for his many tlieatrical delinquencies, 
among which gross buffoonery and indelicate jokes 
were most prominent, was formally condemned to 
be burnt ; and the sentence was executed on a mani- 
k:in, dressed in his costume. Since then our hero 
has- never recovered his former sway in Germany, for 
he is eschewed by the great and the wealthy ; but as 
popufar entertainments, the Italian masks and panto- 
mimes are still relished there ; and the same is the 
case in the Scandinavian countries, where Pantaloon, 
And Harlequin, and the clown belong to the regular 
personages of the popular suburban theatres, although 
they are never allowed to appear in the more refined 
temples of Thalia. 

(To England the Italian masks seem to have come 
latci* than to France or Germany, their first natural- 
isation having taken place at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century; there, however, as well as 
everywhere else, the star of Harlequin reached its 
culminating-point towards the close of that century, 
And has been declining ever since. * 


• GUINEA-MEN. • 

OiTB* has it iKscn said — and true is the saying — that 

* one half of the world does not know how the other 
half lives.’ The remark may be extended over a far 
wider range of society than that to which at first sight 
it appears applicable. As generally intended, it com- 
prises only those waifs and strays of humanity whose 
position is most anomalous, and subsistence most 
uncertain. It comprises those wretches who, upon 
flome 864 days hi the year, rise in the morning wdthfmt 
knowing how or where they may break their fast; 
and see the sun set without knowing how or wdiere 
they shall spend the night. These unrecognised mem- 
bers of our social body — these Baslii-Bazouks of 
society — pass their oxistence in a manner, and obtain 
a subsistence by means wliich 'respectable’ people can 
hardly understand, even when explained and depicted 
with minutest fidelity by our literary (Jaguerreotypists. 
Theif modes of life and resources of liveliliood are 
Altogether subterranean. When successful, the mem- 
berS of this class may repose during the night in the 
temmon lodging -house, whose hospitalities are fur- 
chased at the rate of 2d. or 4d. per nociem, according 
to the magnificence of its decorations; and fare 
sumptuously upon savoury viands purchased with 
the shilling, of which, if you inquire Ijpw iiPcame into 
iiii possession, the otlly possible reply must be that he 
picked it up ’promiscuously.’ In unlucky times, tlie 
night is passed under a dry arch, and the day’s hunger 
Appeased— if at all — by an eleemosynary crust. 

But At present^ we have no intention to wi4te a 
ihi^ory of the ‘ wild tribes qf civilisation our imme- 
ijiiste st^ject relates to a far mote exalted class in the 
who live respectable districts 
and taxes, and have a vote for the 
good with the butchers end 
all. whose names pass 


cujrrent in * City circles.* Of thei^ et® we many* df 
various classes and pretensions. > My ^ar Alfred,’ 
says the knowing Captain in one of Sir Edward Bui wer 
Lytton’s sparkling comedies, ‘I am fotty-flee— 

I liad run througli nfy whole fortune at fcwenty-dve^ 

I never inherited a sixpence since— I libver spent Ipss 
than four thouland a year— and I never told anyWdy 
how 1 did it.’ But the Captain enjoyed the 
into exclusive clubs, v^as the .recognised cicerone tO 
rich greenhorns at their entrance into fashionable life, 
and was a prime hand at ecarte. How be contrived ; 
to ‘do it,*cuuld be a mystery only to the uninitiated. 
The class with*v4j08e fortunes we are more particularly 
concerned bji^ong to the same genus, but cannot aspire 
to rival those members of the * highest flight.’ They 
cannot spend their four thousand a year, nor sport 
their cabs, nor hire opera-boxes and ballet-da%'er8 by 
the season. Their arena is nmre limited, aiid tlieir 
operations piorc innoquous; yet tftey still belong to 
that singular species of human beings, of whom it 
must be said that nobody knows how they live. *In 
numbers, they are, on the other*ljaiui, more exten-« 
sive, especially in seasorts of cornmercial'^aotivity. I 
Their spliere of action is found "alihost exclusively in ! 
the city of London, where they are received with aw 
kind of silent tolerance and negative respect, which 
might seem surprising to any one who did not know 
the important part tliey really play in the great system 
of metropolitan enterprise. Tlie class we allude to is 
commonly known as tliat of tlip ‘ Guinea-men.’ ^ 

The Guinea-mail obtains his dcsig{^tion from the 
circumstam^e that, wdiile Ins functions, his profession, 
and his duties, arc of most various, and sometimes" 
indes<iribabie character, the remuneration for his 
services is almost Invariably fixed at one guinea on 
each occasion. This is the only ‘fixed* thing about 
h^m. Although lie may subsist partially, if not wholly, 
on these guineas, they cannot be said to be earned by a 
profession, for the Guinea-man has oft^ no profession; 
nor by trade, for he has still more rarely a trade. He 
seldom embarks in mercantile pursuiw, and on the 
whole, dislikes speculation, even though indirectly he 
lives by it. The Guinea-man, in short, is the dummy 
director of public companies, the ‘silent member’ at 
commercial boards, tiie item among the managing 
committee who takes no part in tlie management of 
the concern. His duties, as may lie supposed, are not 
very laborious. He is (^>inmonly.tfittached to several 
companies ; indeed, the Guinea-man, in order to obtain 
a respectabk income, must have a rather extensive 
connection in that line. In his n»te-book are entered 
the days and hours appointed f(jr tlm meetings of his 
sev eral* * boards.’, Th(?s(3 are commonly Ijeld by each 
company once a week ; or at longe.st, every fortnight. : 
Punctuality is the soul of the Guinea-man. True to the 
minute, he enters* the board-room, wherW, ot conrae, ; 
business has not yet begun. He signs his name in, the 
‘attendance-hook,’ wiiich is all he can be said actuAily : 
to ‘ do ’ in exciiange fur his guinea ; passes some sinaU ^ 
joke to the secretary ; and ma^ occasionally venture 
to pry so far inV> the iiij'stcries of the company ;h0 
‘ directs,’ as to inquire how they are getting on, knd . 
wdiother tl.'oro is anything new. He then subilideB 
quietly into his ownsi^hair at the long green baise .tobi0r ' 
behind his own inkstand, blotting-case, and qiirq of 
foolscap for notes; listens silently while the .fiepr^ 
reads over the ‘minutes’ of proceedings ai 
meeting, and brings forwar(^ successively tlie ‘agenda* 
for the present one, and duly holds up his hand 
when the chairman puts any resolution to the vote. 
This ceremoiiy over, the GulneA-mAQ departs in peace. 
In very genteel compames, he finds, oii withdrawhif?*: 
that his guinea, neatly wrap^ 141 Hssue-paper,^^^^ W 
pomehow been smuggled into hbi hak In such cittwAi- 
stances he takes up the packet carelessly, as s<>ihethi^ 
for the arnusemmt of ids w at a leisure momont; 


of couno no id«a of vhat it contains^an^ 
wiflki out with the .air of a nian ^who lia^i performed 
ail important eervice * free, gratis, and for nothing.’ 
Ordinarily, h|^wever, he takes tlie money as ho passes 
through the outer oftice, from th5 clerk at the counter, 
who pays hirfi out of the till, without any disguise 
about the matter, r • 

To explain tl^s origin bf the cities of Guinea-men, 
we must trace the wording of the * association principle.’ 
Association, as we are told nearly every day in leading 
articles, is the great fact of the ago. It lias given 
extension to oommerce, impulse to uiiterpriS'e, profit to 
small capitars, and cultivation to imint' fields of produc- 
tiveness, which must otherwise have reipnined barren. 
Tiiese, and man^'’ more, are the virtues incessantly, 
and not unjustly, ascribed to the association principle. 
But iifedcveloping this principle, a very cumbrous and 
^ complicated organisation is rendered necessary, partly 
by the provisioiA of the la^y, and partly by the 
exigencies of commercial caprice — we can call it by no 
other word. Without a long* list of directors, no com- 
rpany c^n eowmand *public credit or capital; yet the 
business ' 01 even the lorg^t undertakings can always 
be better manage by a few than by many, and not 
seldom better by one than by a few'. The matter, soefar 
as regards the companies, is most commonly settled by 
a compromise. Tor exterior considerations, it is found 
expedient that the ostensible number of directors should 
be 4arge ; the internal and absolute direction must, on 
the^iJ^her hand, be cqpfided but to one or two. To 
meet this difficulty, the Guinea-man has been invented. 
He swells out the list of directorate to respectable 
dimensions, and he fills a seat with equait re.spectability 
at the board, but never hampers the operations of the 
real managers. Content with his position and liis 
g^Uinea, he docs not look beyond ; he lias learned the 
value of the old proverb, and will not spoil ^the 
associated broth by endeavouring to meddle in its 
cooking. 

The ranks of this class of course extend as the 
list of public companies hecome.s larger, and it is 
already tolerably capacious. Yet although figuring 
only as a sort of fifth wlieel to tin great association 
machine, the Guinea-man is harmless, if not very 
useful. There are hundreds of companies enjoying a 
very sound prosperity, wliose administration is entirely 
committed to an astute chairman or active secretary, 
and half-a-dozciir Guinca-^icn. In starting a new' 
company, again, the agencies of this class arc highly 
. beneficial. Say that some inventive genbis or pushing 
mail of business has hit upon sonic new branch of 
enterprise, or novel ^development of an old one — has 
got together a connection— has discovered,, a Hew' 
machine, become owner of a valuable jiatent, or 
obtained the hypothetical proprietorship ^of a mine, 
and wants'to form a company fu«* the f^ploitation of 
opportunities so afibrded— how is he to set about 
it.f Such men rarely enjoy access to a circle of indi- 
viduals fit *10 become directors in tlie projected 
association. Bnt if he can get introduced to a single 
City firm, especially a lega^. firm, 'ijilio are acquainted 
with a few good Guinea-men, his business is accom- 
plished at once. Thus have ihnumerable railway com- 
; panics, assurance companies, minting companies, steam- 
navigation companies, and trading or manufacturing 
' companies of all sorts and sizes been launched, often 
not unsuccessfully, upon their career of commercial 
; V enterprise. 

^ W nothing of the bubble-schemes, whpse pro- 
tikoters ui^n public gullibility, and which are 
sUrted^cH^tli the view only of securing some illicit 
* issue of shares, and then disappear, 

leaviMtUeir shatgholfters in the lurch. The Guinea- 
kin>anhnrs'AUch«nefariou6 and evanescent projects. If 
; feelinan hak 1% be would not be associated witbu 4 i 
odtnjpibwy afford scope for speculation, or 
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when any temptation can be offered, to the ‘ knowing 
ones ' to rig the market. It l|s not bis game ’to ]^ay for 
a great stake. He never wknts to thro% the trading 
dice with L.30,000 or the ^ench . depending on the 
hazard.* He pnefers quief and steady-going cofio^s, 
where there i^ little risk, and wdiere the profits are 
safe, even if small. Well is he contented if he caii 
cam hiif- guinea regularly, wi^h tlie cliance possibly 
of gaining an odd fifty pound-note ^xicasionally by way 
of bonus uiion the issue of preference-shares. FjfMftu- 
nately for liim, such companies nre numerous ; their 
names appear thickly in tlie Commercial Directory^ 
though quite unknown upon ’Change, and their shares 
bear a steady value among a small circle of friends, 
although— or perhaps because— they are never quoted 
in the 8tocJ>L-list. Wliat 'is of more importance, th^r 
afiairs fioiirish; the profits pnying a handsoine: and 
regular dividend, besides afibrding his modest fees to 
the Guinea-man. 

Periods of great speculative activity ore eminently 
perplexing to the Guinea-man. The bubbles front w'hich 
the common mass of adventurers derive sucli enormous 
plunder are a nuisance to liini, and too often his ruin. 
During the railway mania of 1845, for example, the 
class of Guinea-men sustained disasters from which 
it was long ere tlioy recovered ; so many new railway 
companies w'cre started, and invited his co-operation, 
among which it w'as absolutely impossible to dis^in- 
guisb the sound from the unsound, the bad from the 
good. The Guinea-men fell victims by hundreds to 
these solicitations. When the collapse came, and 
writs fluttered down as thickly as snow-flakes upon 
every one whose name had figured upon a railway 
board of directors, the members of the class suffered 
quite as severely, though far more innocently, than 
many of their partners in misfortune. 'J'lie populAtipn 
of Boulogne was nctiinlly doubled in tiic succeeding 
autumn, and house-rents rose cent, per cent, through 
the multitude of refugee directors. But among the 
1 covey of birds of higher flight and gayer plumage 
j than their own, there was a considerable colony of 
j Guinea-men, who gave an uinvonted respectability to 
that ))1aec of voluntary transportation for the debtors 
and blacklegs of England. 

Ill personal ai>penrance and domestic habits, the 
Guinea-man is respectable and inoffensive. He must 
maintain his credit and character, for these are his 
stock in trade, and for the same reason he avoids every- 
thing approaching to dash or eceentricity. Being 
; necessarily attached to the metropolis, he resides gene- 
rally in some respectable, hut not fa.shionahle suburb 
—around the Kegent’s Park, for instance, or at Notting 
Hill. The Surrey side is rather objectionable. A 
private residence is indeed indispensable to his status 
as Guinea-man ; and if he can give his address at some 
Park Villa or, Laburnum Lodge, his value w'ill rise 
in the company market, lie will also sacnficc^'inuch 
in the way of personal comfort for the sake of keeping 
a gig — not in the spirit of ostentation, but m on 
injex of respectability. Almost alw'uys, moreover, 
is married, and has given liostagcs io fortune in the 
shape of children. The loose, fly-away habitudes of 
bachelorhorxl, would almost unlit him for the pecuHar 
place in commercial society which he is requiri^ .tp 
fill. It ‘Will |l1so be commonly found that he either 
has or has had some means of independent liyeliltiK^, 
He must almost jicrforce have been ‘ independent * to 
some degree before he could have been eli^ble for tke 
function of Guineit-iuan. The enjoyment of bAlfrPfiy 
andf a handle to his name in Her Majesty’s :servlpe,;fo 
an immense advantage.^ A captain or 

or ‘R.E,,’ if qualified in other respects, mfy olmoit 
pick the markeUas a *Guinea-man. ^ : 

To a member of the general public, the Idofir 
o£ a company conveys some grand and mysterious 
meaning. The weekly fiom^^mcetings are 
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tobeideredL with a f(ytt of/;awe»*much as a Venetian 
dtizen nslght ba ftiippoa^d , to regard the colloquies 
pT the Council of Ten* f in these secret conclaves it 
is believed that vast t^rciec^s arc matured, enormous 
capital handled^ and irrevocable remlutions* taken. 
Some persons who liave been introduced at one 
of tliese meetings on business— as when wishing to 
insure their lives, or tp eflect some delicate tirrange- 
metit with their * joint-stock baqk— have brought 
awa}r a iife*long impression from the awful gravity 
•and solemnity of the spectacle. But the effect is 
due entirely to imagination. Any knowing City-man, 
on reading the names of the grave and reverend eoiin- 
j cillors whose demeanour had been so impressive, would 
1 say at onco that nine-tenths of them were Guinca-nien. 
i An acquaintance who happened to be initifited in the 
affhirs of the company, might whisper the additional 
information that the bland chairman at the head of the 
table, or the secretary, who sat apart at a little desk, 
in reality ‘had the board in his pocket.’ Like man}-^ 
another mystery, the 'mechanism of the joint-stock 
company system ceases to be mysterious Avlien looked 
at closely. 

Tlie part played by the Guinea-man in that mechan- 
ism is a very slight one, althougli, from his position, 
somewhat conspicuous. According to certain harsh 
judgments, he must be designated a humbug ; and no 
clodbt he occupies an ostensible position, whose duties 
he ddbs not and cannot fulfil. But wo arc not disposed 
to judge him harshly. Ilis position is rather a matter 
of accident than choice; and if he does little, lie is 
contented also with little paj*. lie does not pocket 
for years a large salary on account of work left con- 
stantly undone, and at the end expect to retire with 
a handsome pension and the order of C.B. On tho 
vihole, he is honestly intcutioned. He neve|* thinks of 
swindling himself, even under its modern and polite 
iitmic of ‘speculating;’ nor would he allow others to 
swindle. He could not, for example, quietly sit by at 
, the board while the chairman and his more active 
colleagues helped themselves wholesale to other people’s 
money. This, at any rate, is something in his favour, j 
As , !i director himself, the worst that can be said of i 
him is, that he is a nonentity. Nor is it his fault. If 
lie possessed the genius to plan a ne>v company, or the 
energy to push and extend its operations over :i wider 
range of enterprise, he might become a better director 
— or perliaps a worse — but he would then cease to be 
a Guinea-man. 


T H E A E R I C A N C K ISIS. 

This crisis has been postponed so often, that the 
expectant w'orld finds h little difficulty in getting up 
the steam of interest and awe wuth which it is con- 
sidered proper to watch the event. AmJ what is worse, 
it ha^been so long in coming, that one really forgets 
what it is all about. We know of course that the north- 
ern tmd southern states of the Union are at desperate 
filud with each other about slavery; that the one jias 
already knocked* the other on the lieau with a cudgel 
in open Congress; and that the outlying posts of 
both are tearing one another like fiends in the new 
territory of Kansas. But this dues not explain the 
crisis— it only makes it unintelligible ; ^ince*vve know 
likewise that the nortAern states count at least eighteen 
million souls, while the southern muster only two 
or three hundred thousand slaveholders, and these 
fettkaeed in the dread of their own three mil yon slaves, 
4 /Sleeping on that dread as on three million barrels 
^ hUtipowder. ^Vhe^<^ is tli^ difficulty, asks the inno- 
0^ in a case like this? What is this mighty 

qdai^ ew talking aboutp and above all things, 

by the ‘ American Anomaly ? * 
number of the Bdinlmr^k Aeveetc there ie a 
V^eojthldote itecount of these questions— only leaving 


out^ the answer. The author accomplishes his purposd 
of disentangling the true issues of American politics 
from the net-work of party confusion, and pla^s the 
reader in a.condition to understand the steps by w]nch 
the actual crisis has b8en reached ; but noUwitihstanding 
the clearness of the narrative, everything passes on 
like a dream, because there arc no •sufficient motives 
assigned to render actions fnteUigibl^, and w*licii the 
crisis looms at length into vie^, the reader does not 
know what to make of it. In the earlier years of tlie 
I Union, although slavery was certainly regarded by*tlie 
! northern States with suspicion, as something diametric^- 
ally opposed tO She spirit ‘of the Confederacy, and 
although vasjpus efforts were made to protect by 
legislative enactments the future oftthe states from 
this ominous anomaly, still it excited no extraordinary 
feeling on cither siiic. Many of the southern okmters 
themselves were opposed to it on principle, and so long '* 
as the proclycLiou of cptton did not greatly exceed a 
million pounds a year, the occasional vaticination.*! of 
politicians were listened to without much excitement 
The pro-slavery men, however,* were (:^ilitically the # 
patriots of the dny : they v?ere democrats sii^difig up 
for the rights of the people, for thC independence of 
the individual states, while the leading iifbn of the « 
north, under the name of Eederalists, advocated a 
central and controlling government. The latter found 
themselves |n a minority both in the north and south; 
and after the administration of President John Adams, 
the Democrats came into power, ^ ’ 

By this time, says the reviewer, * a ly^w vitality. had 
been given to slavery. Tlie invention of the cotton- 
gin, and the itse of our own cotton manufacture, had 
stimulated the southern states of America to a new 
agricultural industry, and caused a sudden rise in the 
value of slave property. In 1781), less than a million 
poyiiids of cotton were raised in America; in 1801, 
nearly fifty million pounds were exported thence. 
South Carolina and Georgia found their, slave property 
redeemed from deterioration, and converted into on 
element of new and unexpected wealtli ;»Virginia and 
North Carolina foresaw an almost unlimited demand 
for their negroes ; and the eyes of all who held slaves, 
or raised them throughout the south, were turned to 
the magnillcont cotton hinds of the Alabama, the 
Temies.see, and the Mississippi, as to a region of 
unbounded promise.’ 

At the very iiiomcnt tliil? principh*of slavery panted 
for expansion, a new and glorious field was opened out 
for it. The llreat Revolution in France had occurred, 
and the splendid provinces of the ^lississipjn were in 
the hands of the First Consul,, who, surrounded in 
Eift*opcJ)y his necessities and his ambitions, knew liqt • 
what to do with a territory in the wilds of Amorica. 

The slave country of Louisiana, therefore, was ceded* 
to the States; the tfiequisitioii was liailed (fith delight 
by the Democrats botli of the north and south; and J 
from that moment ‘tlie anti-slavery republic of 
Wasliington, Adams, and Hamilton,* w'n» turned into 
‘a republic of freemen govenfed by slaveholderB/: / . 
From this periotic till 18^2, there M-as an intery^: 
of general pro.^perity ; during which the deijM>- * 
cratic party were the Alers of the nation. 
sixteen presidents oi the United States, cle^*en hav^ 
been slaveholders, and three more went into pffici^ ^the ' 
understood representatives of the soutlieriis policy. 

Out of 28 judges of tlie Supreme Court, th© ©otitb had , 
17; out of 19 attorncys-geaeral, 14; out of 'TT pre- 
sidents of the senate, 61; out of . 83 ai)eiiker8 of 
the house, 21; and out of 134 fox©^V tiiinlsters, 80» 

In the meantime, the actual number oT slaveliolders in 
1852 is taken by the Edinburgh reviewer at only 
100,000, and by others at 300^000 tq 850,^)00 at most I 
Yotes, however, it must be remarked are not counted 
by persons in this curiouu Jsderation : the masters ‘ 
vote for threerfffths 61^ their slaves; and thusj of the 
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miUion and odd alavet of th« Union, two mijiHon 
^ iictufllly reined by the Cdnstitutioii as human 
heings, althot^h in the condition of lunatics or other 
Inoapablef, TTpresented by their^keeper. Witlioutf this 
forced inteiW^ntion of the shiYes against themaelm, 
the northern states could put an en^d to slavery by a 
Single yote. As for the white population of the 
south, not slaveholders, they are popularly termed the 
fpoor white trash,* a/id arb formidable only by their 
igporance. 

Settlers continued to pour into the Mississippi 
tewitory; and by, and by the Missouri portion was 
ambitious . of h^ing received as * htate. But the 
northern statesmen had begun to see,^ie drift that 
tilings were taking j and the opposition to the 
admission of the new slave state was so vehement, 
that A' was at length found necessary to — ‘ split the 
difference!* Missouri was admitted, but the rest of 
the territory ceded by Fran^^e was se^'uretl to free 
ipstitutions ! The Missouri Comproiniso, whi(5h is its 
name in history, satisfied the northern states, and 
was lopke^Vwpon'as K final limitation of slavery. 

The 'annexation of Texas w'as the next event 
important enough to be mentioned in a brief abstract 
like this ; and the opposition of the free states bec&rnc 
almost frantic for a time; till they snfMniinbed as 
usual, and at the results of the successful Mexican war 
which followed, the lower classes clapped their liands 
with the brute instintd. of triumph and conquest. But 
in^bc conquered teraitory, slavery no Icuiger existed, 
it having Imenmbroga ted by Mexico; and a simultaneous I 
claimant for the honours of the Union, CHlifornia, had | 
resolved itself into a free staU*. '^Phis ex*.:ited the wrath • 
of the south, and the Crisis appeared to have arrived j 
in earnest — when the north again succumbed ! A part ! 
of the Compromise hit upon this lime was the famous | 
Fugitive Slave Law, w^h'ich, useless in itself, appears i 
to have been merely an experiment tried by the south 
as to bow nujch the north could bear in the w-ay of 
smiling insolence and aristocratic scorn. 

In .Tmniafy 3854 a motion was made in Congress 
for the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, with the 
view of admitting states wdtb or v .tbout slavery, just i 
as their owm constitutions might prescribe. The objeot j 
of the bill was nominally the organisation of the north- j 
Neastern territory of Nebraska; and it passed. The! 
indignation and am.'izernent of the north were as usual 
extreme; but tlr^ sottlt?rs'’who flocked into the new • 
territory, Kansas, were still more surprised when they ! 
found themselves met at the ballot-box^s, wlicre they i 
assembled to extfreise their rights as freemen, bjM 
bowie-knives and revolvers from Missouri, wdnch had ! 
^crossed the frontier to ‘secure Kansas to slavery.* ^Thc 
government of the Union, as our readers know, took the 
side of the intruders; the northern states atJasl, sliamed 
out of th4tr incomprehensible suplnoness, have poured 
men and hioney into the far west to fight the battle 
of freedom ; and in the always gallant south, ‘ the 
ministers Of religion hare dismissed their regiments 
wfth patriarchifl benedictions ; and these bear on their 
banners the legend “Godsand Sljtvery,” embroidered 
by the fair hands of southern maids and matrons.* 

These movements, which W now going on, are pro- 
nounced to be big with tiie long«<ooked-for Crisis. We 
doubt the fact. The northern statesmen in Congress 
. have already shewn unmistakable symptoms of their 
. vacillation; and, judging from antecedents^ the 

: "Iliktion, w e expect, will j>y and by be too busy electing 
% president, to ewe much about the Kansas ques- 
^ It seerns^to us that speculators on these grave 

-!pcdnt|:^e,l^ accustomed to takls tbinge as they 
, ^surface, without looking at the under- 

: J its' real force to the stream. In this 

way, ihe lianraiives wc have given from our oonteju- 
. millions of American 

the strong-headed and itsolute- 


hearted men they are, as idiots or poltFO<|ps ; fbr the 
power before which they Hiavo habitaalljr; succumM 
is too contemptible to intinkdate the wdidlqest state in 
Europe. * / 

But if we ara not to entertain the wild snppqsitkin 
that the nortfMftn states are pistolled, bowie^'knifed, 
cudgelled,' kicked, and horsewhipped into submission 
by thoAj of the south, it may Jbe worth while inquiring 
whether the sentiments of the ma^jses of the two belli- 
gerent parties arc so widely dissimilar on the subject 
of slavery as has been hitherto supposed. In the 
n(3rthorn states, the coloured population are reganled 
as belonging to an inferior type of humanity ; they are 
without the pale ef human sympathy ; and a broader 
distinction is drawn between the whites and them, 
than tetw^Gii the whites and the quadrupeds. Under 
sucli circumstMiices, is it unreasonable, to conjecture 
that the anti-slavery sentiments of the north belong 
! more to an abstract theory, which one ui»holde just so 
long as it is convenient, than to an earnest conviction 
for which we are ready to sacrifice wealth add life? 

If this con jecture is correct, it will account for passages 
in recent American liistory which must otherwise 
remain wholly unintelligible. 

Again, let us look at the position of mutual depend- 
ence in which the south .and the north are placed, and 
inquire wliether there is not a principle of cohesion 
strong enough to account for reflecting men shrinking 
from the Crisis as often as it j)re8ents itself. Tiie rise 
of slavery was sinmltaneous with the rise of manufac- 
tures ; and, in point of fact, the slaves of the south 
M'orked, under the Ifish of their masters, for the looms of 
the north. But these looms would liave been powerless 
to witlistand the competition of England, but for the 
protection afforded to nalivn industry by the slave- 
owners ; ,iuul hence tiie higli aristocrat ical positkin 
taken up l>y the latter, as the patrons and protectors 
of their shopkeeping countrymen of the north.* If we 
take these cir(;uinstnnces into (sonsideralion, and at 
the same time suppose, as we have ventured to do,, 
that the mass of the northern opponents of slavery are 
uplield by no great principle, no earnest conviction, we 
shall go some distance in accounting for the otljcrwise 
iiniiuclligible submissioji of the n>ore powerful states 
to the weaker. Let not our readers fancy that this 
great question lies on the surface ; or that tlie majority 
of fifty -tour votes now |)osse8S(?d by the free states in 
tlic Electoral College will of necessity be disposed of 
according to moral principle. The result of the struggle 
is of almost as much importance to the rest of the 
world as to America; hut, in our opinion, no result 
can bo acceptable to thinking men which does not 
restore, oven if only gradually, the preponderance of 
free counsels in the senate of Che nation — a preponder- 
ance contemplated by the constitution, and enjoyetl 
during the vigorous youth of the IJiiion. 

4 * 

A TRADITION OF ROTIIERHITHfL 

I'^ was a still autumn evening, about fifty years siqee, 
and a strong eob tide, which was jusV oii the turn, hftd 
shrunk the waters of the Tliames to their lowest estate, 
when the skipper of a vessel, arrived that day from a 
foreign port, and anchored opppsite Rotherhitlve, put 
\)ff for ifhe store. Kotherhithe was then little more , 
than a desolate collection of fiAds, enlivened by a few 
public-houses and labourers’ cottages ; but dr^^y 
it was, and more dreary still for the evening ^snades 
that wer^ rapidly darkening over it, it was » link in 
thg chain of old recollections thfit carried his h^t* 
home, and leaning foriyard on his seat, hit eye« 
on the darkening shore, to which it requireij^bnii n 
strokes of tjie seulls |o carry him, the skippM inddlg^ ; 
in the visions prompted by such feelings. * fionreety .; 
had the boat grssed ttiK»n the shingles, when 
from itj and only^ waiting to g^ve liurried orders to tfa * 
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toilers to %vriiit him thotif at eleiren, he hastened up 
the shore, his e>w restl^aly wandcrinjjf round him 
in search nf the realities M those shadows with which 
memory lyad soothed his aeseaice. * ^ 

Ue two rowers looked after their chieQas he hastened 
<m ; hut suddenly they observed him 8t^; and think- 
ing that something was amiss, they ran after him. The 
skipper had not fallen ; Jie was stooping down, and as 
they came nearer, they saw that he was endeavouring 
to disengage his fc^t, though they could not at first 
distinguish what had entangled it. 

* Curse the ciiain !’ he cried rising, and shaking the 
foot violently in an effort to extricate it. It was one of 
the old-fashioned chains with long* and large links, 
attached to a buoy, and left uncovered by the ebb tide, 
and into one of those links he had struck hi# foot with 
a violence that had sufficed to jam it tightly into a 
space it could not otherwise have entered. The 
imjtetUB had carried the link over the widest part of 
the fq^t, wliich had thus became so tightly wedged 
that lie could not remove it. The eyes of one of the 
sailors danced with mirth, thoiigli there were no audible 
demonstrations of it, as he thought how neatly the 
skipper was caught as in a trap. 

‘Come, Bob, lend a hand,* urged the other reproach- 
fully; ‘now, sir, twist the foot carefully out, while we 
hold the chain.* But it was more easily said than 
donb; tlio skipper did twist the foot, and that with a 
force fliat ground the bone against the iron, but lb no 
purpose. ' ! 

‘Let me try,’ suggested Bob. ‘Bill, you hold the 
chain. Now, sir, slow ami steady;* and as ho spoke, lie 
endeavoured, first by a twkst, and then by a wTench, to 
draw* it out; but tliough he continued tins operation 
till the skipper execrated his clumsiness, it was with no 
hotter success. Bill rose to his feet with sigh, and 
scratching his head, regarded the foot askance, while 
Bob, still on the ground, entreated permission to give it 
‘just one more grand wrench ;* and the captive, finding 
his own efforts availed nothing, consented to the trial. 
It was a grand wrench that Bob gave it; but it was 
without result, except in the cries and expletives 
I it drew from the sufferer. B(jb also rose to liia feet, 
.quite puzzled what to do next, while the skipper again 
struggled fruitlessly in the iron toils. 

Tliere were but few people about ; but by this time 
some tw^o or three had collected round the unfortunate 
skipper : they seemed to consider it a good joke; and 
it was in a voice interrupted by laughter that one of 
them advised that the boot should be cut away. * Ah ! 
that’s tl»e legal way of doing it,* assented another: ‘the 
foot is got into Chancery — of course it must strip to 
get out again.’ The sufferer did not appreciate the joke ; 
he did not indeed hear 'it; and. Bob, who had by this 
time found the grave side of the case, checked the flow 
of merriment by remarking to the Iasi; speaker, that 
‘it would better become a Christian and a waterman to 
fetch a light than to look on a fellow-creature’s misfor- 
toiielft like a land-lubber— .only to laugh at ’em.* With- 
out furtlier notice of the reproach, the ^(pan obeyed She 
intimation, and tunning to the nearest public-house, 
brought a. lantern. He had found a moment to proclaim 
the curious case, and was accompanied on his return 
by, not only ‘the company’ at tliei;)ublic-hou8e, but as 
many of its residents as could possibly ly} sp}ft*cd ; anU 
thobpUfUtion of cutting the boot away was performed 
by the skipper himself under the observation of twenty 
or thirty pair of eyes. ‘ Now I '» was the general excla- 
nigtion when this was done, and the event of ihe subse- 
• quunt trial was ankjously awaited. It was vain : theifoot 
:%btild not pass. The skipper Jiimself struggled to drag 
' H throng till, with the pain and Jhc e]|:ertion, the sweat 
his forehead ; and lys lipa quavered as he 
the stern efibrt. It would not pass through 
' Jhe victim gave over the 

I to wipe his forehead, and 


consider what further meshs to try, there was no laugh; ‘ 
not even a smile retrarded the suggestion of a young 
girl, ‘that some one should cut the chain/ ‘Better 
get d chair lor the^gentlernkn,* observed etwoman with 
a baby in her arms; "he *8 quite ready.* '(she meant 
I ready to* faint), ^nd the girl ran away to*procure One ; 
but before it was brought, Bill had^ ijeen obliged to 
support him. He was seated*, howevev; and some one 
j having brought a glass 'of braqdy, he swallowed it 
eagerly, and was soon able to renew his struggle with 
his iron cantor, but to no better purpose than before ; 
and again he. intermitted his struggles, and looking 
round among the* gradually' increashig crowd, said : 

‘ Will some (if# you go for a surgeon?’ *I will, sir/ 
said Bill eagerly, and off* he started as the top of his 
speed. Meanwhile the skipper leaned back in his 
chair, and tiie crowd silently looked on, or glai)#cd at 
each other with wonder, perplexity, anti pity. It was 
half an hour ,ero the mr^^songer retuAied, accompanied 
by the first doctor he cfould find, as he said. It was a 
chemist, who in truth knew little of medicine, and less 
of surgery ; but he pressed and nfbbetl tli* ^oot, asking t 
if that hurt it, and then shdok Ins head in apj^obation j 
of the assent st> wisely, that the erdwd looked* on. in 1 
wondering admiration and anlicipatiou of* what ho j 
might do next. ' 

‘I’d bleed it,’ observed a burly man from the front 
rank of observers. 

* It is what I propose to do,’ observed the cheipi** 
gravely as the patient approved, the suggestion ; ‘^jiit,’ 
he continned, feeling in his pocket, ‘ I#have not my 
lancets with me. Thank yon/ he went on in answer to 
Bill’s offer fetch them, ‘I must go myself; my 
wife will not give up my surgical instrunaents to a 
stranger.* 

Meantime, the rumour of his strange accident had 
spread far and wide through Rothorintlie, and persons 
of* all classes crowded to tlie spot ; some had brought 
lanterns with them, and one who had .piade a circuit 
by the river in order to approach, held up the blazing 
link he carried, wliich tlirew a strong light over the 
chief person in the scene. He was very p.ale, and his 
eyes wandered restlessly, but there was a slight smile 
on the lips. 

‘ Bless me, wluit a time that doctor is 1 ’ cried the 
wmman with the baby. ‘ Sal, you run and see if he ’s 
coming/ she continued, addressing the girl who had 1 
fetclied the c‘liair, and wl!o instancy started off* on 
the run ; hut it wa.s more than a quarter of an hour 
before she rofiirncd wnth the chemist, who with due 
ceremony and importance took on> from the formid- 
able array of surgical weapons ope small lancet, and 
ha\*^iig snade the necessiiry preparations, amid the 
breathless Rilen(;e of the crowd, proceeded to bleed the 
foot. ThCpdoctor, having entertained some doubts as 
to the issue, was grciitly relieved by finding Iflmt venous 
and not arterial blood followed the stroke of the lancet, 
and w’a^tebing the bubbling blood complacently, thought 
not of stopping it till warned by a caution from the 
crow’d not to bleed the man to (]bath;» but before the , 
bleeding was stopped, the^skipper insisted on trying' : 
once more to extricate the foot. Again and again he 
wrenclied, struggled, twisted his foot, amidst the e^elsir 
mations, encouragenwnt, argl cheers of the rapidly 
increasing crowd. The bone w'as not reduced m site 
—it seemed ratlier enlarged— and Ins struggles only 
increased the irritation; till at length, with a sigh of 
exhaustion, the skipper leaned back in his chnir and 
ceased to strive. 

* If,’ suggested the chemist — * if the foot were now left 
a short time iit its present position, J ffave no doubt the 
irritation wmuld subside, and the swelling abate.’ 

‘ I’d foment it,* said the womah with the baby. 

, ‘ I was going to propose it,* said thft chemist shortly ; 
and twenty persons started fhr: flannel and hot wat^r, 
including the Sal before mentioned. 
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' • tide liftii by tliis time risen to witbin half a yard 
of chair ! A inurmar ran thA>ugh the crowd, and 
ftt length j^had the ears of the skipper: ‘Tlie river 
is fast rising; there is no tirne^ to ^ose.’ rA new' and 
horrible fear' dawned upon his mind ; he started up, 
and for one {ninute gazed silently over the dark and 
stealing waters, hi which the blaze if the torch was 
reflected in a fiery column ; the next, ho, turned away, 
his eyes glaring, and^his fiicse paler yet with horror 
tli^ the bleeding had left it; and again ho wrestled 
fiercely with his impassible foe — again he twisted, 
wrenched, and stained that fettered .foot, till the 
hemorrhage, imjttjrfectly stopped, fiaS renewed; and 
it was only when the blood ivelled wj>i\nh' over the 
writhing limb tkat, exhausted and breathless, he sunk 
back in his chair. 

Tharugh tlie crowd ran, meantime, a booming sound, 
composed of subdued exclamations, and agitated ques- 
tions and proposals, to which ^io one replied. In the 
njidst of this, the scene w'as suddenly darkened: the 
boy who held the torcli leaped aside with a iiry of 
‘The iyat9^frithc' wiiter !’ and the next moment the 
rising waters dashed up to'thc chained foot. « 

*GckI!* cried ^he captive, franticly starting up, 
* will no one help me ? Send for a doctor — call <l‘or 
help. Sacred Heaven ! will you coolly stand by, and 
sec a man drowned by inches ? * 

* Never fear, sir,* said Bill sootliingly, endeavouring 

to riJSeat him— ‘ never fear, we ’ll manage it yet. See, 
henOi, comes the flannel and the hot water. Come, 
come, sir ; Fatlier Thames is no lianim-scaruni young- 
ster, that does not know his own mind — he ’ll take his 
time, never you fear.* ^ 

* Ay, but his time must cornc,* muttered the skipper 
sliudderingly, yet half soothed. 

Already had they commenced the fomentation ; the 
ivomaii with tlie baby had sent it home, and was biirily 
superintending the operation ; and the sufferer glanced 
uneasily fronvthe foot to the gradually encroaching 
waters. 

‘ No UKJ in*fomentation now,’ said tlie diemist coolly, 
as the tide idashed on and covered the foot with the 
cold waters of the river. 

* Never mind,’ cried the woman cheeringly ; ‘ ive 
aliall do very well yet. Try, sir — try if it won't pass 
now.* 

He did make one desperate effort, with a. silence 
as desperate; no^not one \’ffi)rt only, but a series of 
struggles, obstinately maintained, in dctiaiice, almost 
ill forgetfulness of bodily torture, in tlic^'liorrible pro- 
bability that every^noment strengthened ; he wrenched 
and strained till thu body, not the spirit subdued, he 
staggered back into his seat. The girl Sal, wljose oiBce 
it had been to renew the hot water, her occupation 
being now gone, rose from lier stooping position to her 
knees, malfing some observation tin a voice scarcely 
above a whisper. 

‘ What ! wiiat does she sai', Boh ?’ he a.skc(I eagerly, 
leaning fonvurd in hia seat. 

* A bit of goo^ senle, sir !* replied Bob with a gruff 
abruptness, that was desigiiied to oyorcoine a faltering 
of nerve and speech lie thought scarcely manly : * better 
leave a limb here than a life.* 

‘You are right, you are right!’ cried the skipper, 
his eyes lighting up wildly with a desperate hope: 
*i’let a surgeon be sent for directly.* 

;*This gemmah can doit off-hand !* cried Bill, rising 
f^artly to hi.s feet, and minting to the chemist, who 
: fi^^tved the propositiarti with the observation that bis 
did not lie in that direction, and Bill, with a 
notice of the land-lubber,^that could not 
as load it, went in search of a more 
.:''dfi^.crif^piractitiDner. 

to go with himi observing thijt, 
he would not know wdiero-’ tb 
g<). few words accepting the offers they 


started on their errahdr ffhe crowd of Jbokers-ony 
that had gritdually increases to a multitude^ had bean 
driven back several feet b}! the rising Vipers, which 
had alfcady covered the pn/leof the sufferer. There 
was a iium ajul a stir amongst them ; but 'it was 
subdued. Twf dr three boys, in the excitement' of the 
moment, and that of a sense of numbers, by which 
boys of a larger growtli ar® often wrought, upon,^ 
attempted to get up a ‘ Hooray,* Iwit were checked hy 
a stern ‘ Silence ! ’ Bob alone stood beside the skipper, 
cheering him with w'ords of hearty encouragement, !b/ 
w'liicli lie endeavoured also to overbear his own fears. 
In the former service, his aid was little needed. The 
desperate expedient on which he had deterniined had 
excited in the skipper’s mind hopes that were almbst 
assunmee and though he now looked anxiously into, 
the gloom of the imperfectly lighted road that stretched 
before him for his coining liberator, and then glancecl 
behind him at the dark w^aters, now covered with a 
heavy white mist — the former look was of hope, and 
the latter of defiance. There was an abrupt cheer 
from the crowd, checked almost in the moment of its 
utterance : it announced the approach of the surgeons 
— for there w'ere tw'o of them — accompanied by the 
messengers. They soon made their way to their pro- 
posed patient, but to approach him were compelled to 
enter a boat drawn up on the sliingles for the purpose. 
The scene w'lis imperfectly lighted by two or three 
lantf riis, and only the outline of the sufferer’s forin was 
visible as he rose at tlieir approach. There ivas a call, 
for lights, and in a few minutes several torches brought 
an illumination more glaring than that of day. Bill 
iiiKi-sting on the extremity of the case, had not delayed 
time by any further account of it to the medical men, 
than a few hurried words by the way miglit convey, 
and they p'cre unprepared for the depth and horror lOf 
the danger now suddenly displayed to them. Its hope- 
lossness also was iiniriediately apparent to them. Tho 
water liad risen nearly to the knee, and, notwithstand- 
ing a slight tinge of blood, the swelled and lacerated 
foot was visible through it, fixed in its iron trap. 

‘Thank God you are come, gentlemen,’ said the 
suflbrer ; ‘ there is no time to lose. Time and tide 
wait for no man, as yon may see he laughed hysteric- 
ally, and reseated himself, ‘Now, gentlemen,* he 
repeated, ‘I am ready, and shall be happy to give 
old b’athor Tliarries leg-bail.* 

His mirtli, forced and discordant, jarred painfully 
upon the very heart-strings of the surgeons; they 
looked at each other, and at length one of , them 
observed, that, not Ixiing informed of the state of the 
case, they had not brought their instruments ivith 
them. 

‘What!* cried the skipper shrilly, ‘unprepared! 
Then why don’t you send for them ? M^hy do you 
stand gaping at each other! In the name of Almighty 
God, send, I say ! ’ and he stamped his free foot fiercely 
in the plashing waters. 

‘It is to no purpose; we (?an do nothing for 
said one of the surgeons. There was a strange contriwt 
between the hopeless tenor of this declaration, and the 
calm hopeful tone that was liabitual to the speaker’s 
professional manner. 

‘What!’ repeated the skipper faintly; ‘you don’t 
understtrtid pic? gentlemen,* he resumed, after a 
momentary pause. ‘I don’t w^afit you to extricate the 
foot; I want you to cut off the limb— you can dd that* 

‘I am sorry to say that it is impossible,* said tlie 
other surjjeon ; ‘ cannot perform the opetetion ufider : 
thefwaten* 

‘You cannot!* repeated the skipper. *I teU 
you may— you must. Is a man’s lifb no bptt^ than 
a lighted paper,, that you can see it crushed out 
coolly? Do" you see tWso— But I 
sajj^, do you see those watortj gfentlemeti ? X)d 
that in anothei: hotar they vould choke me as l itandt ’ 


‘ You cannot ! * repeated tho skipper, 
you may— you must. Is a man’s life n 


, Vlt is quite the other surgcpn. The skipper heard that culiuly spokeu but decijJcid* I 

* But ciin )^u pot remove f foot now — the cold wquld doofii. He looked to the other Burgeon— dumb and 
shrink it. 'ijrj again/ desperate appeal for the renewal of that liOp© almost 

, ■* tr^, sir—- try again,’ said Bill; ttho last time dead withiy him.. The eurgcon tried -to stiiile an 
pays for ail/ . • , • answer, but he turned*a\v.ay his head, ana the Vreath- 

‘ Are you, too, coward enough to mofikthe helpless ?’ ing lip acenied but a mockery on that fileo of horror 
said the skipper sternly; ‘have I not^ried in vain? Well did tlie victim read it; he aank back in his 
t sit liere a murdered man/ he went on, folCng. his chair, rather from the relaAition of^the limbs, than 
arms } * and if 1 must*die, as niy soul lives, I will any voluntary iiioyemeut* Tlie cries of ‘ Shame 1’ 


arraign those men at the bar of the Ktcrnal Jud 


minolcd with threats, that foflowod Mr Desford’s 


, These words, uttered in a raised voice, reached the speech, were paralysed to silence by a cry scardfely 
ears of the crowd, and, indignant at what, in their human. It w;a8 from the skipper. He had scarcely 
ignorant zeal, they considered an unfeeling and reckless toaclu*d the scat s»f the chjfir, whbu he bounded up 
disregard of human life, a passionate murmur rose again. Well yjigbt horror change liis voice : the chair 
amongst them, mingled with angry exclamations, that was atloat. amfhe had plashed into a Ijpd of water, 
were soon WTought up to a* lierco excitenient that ‘ God bless you, captain ! * cried Bill, wiping his 
tiireateiu'd the lives of the surgeons; and umid cries ojes; ‘it is hut dcatli after all — wliy, you ’v^ been 
of ‘Teach them better; Give ’em u taste of mud; alongside of him thoiisaiuls of times/ 

Shew them what drowning is ’ — the man called Dobbs *Ifc is hut death!' rej)eatod the Aifferer hollowly; 
stepped forw'ard, the voluntary organ of the multitude. ‘ ay, it is a Vord to you, but what is it to me ? — 
Tlietsurgeons quietly urged a few words in explana- chained down, with those black waters rising— risin)^! 


tion, which Mr Dobbs would not hear, much less care My God, deliver me!’ 


to understand. 


A hand gently touched his arm; it wa3'«i3ffl, .whoy 


‘No time to lose in talking,’ lie interrupted; ‘send with a pale, earnest face, was gazing At him. 


for your tools. There ’s the doctor liere,’ jiointing to 
the chemist, ‘ he ’ll fetcli ’em.* 

A loud cry from the crowd seconded the recom- 
mentlittiqnj and the skipper, with reviving hope, stood 
up and resumed his entreaties. • 


‘It would he to no purpose,’ said the surgeon whoso gently. 


‘Jt is not so very dreadful,’ she sahl. ‘*My little 
brother smiled, and said death did not hurt him. Don’t 
— don’t take on so ; it is not so very dreadful/ 

The siifrcrcr’s countenance relaxed as he listened. 
‘Will you do the errand of a dying man ?’ he asked 


manner lias been particularised, addressing the sufferer. 
‘ 1 am sorry to say, we cai\ be of no use to you/ 


Tlie Hood of silent tears she wipgd aw'ay was 
lier ausiver; and stooping down, ho whispered a few 


Tlie oilier surgeon, however, whether wrought upon | earnest ivords yi her ear, then taking a inemoranduni- 
hy his own charitable hope, or by the dangerous j hook from liis pocket, he wrote in it rapidly for a few 
excitement of the mob, suggested that it miglit be j minutes, and placing it in her hands, said, solemnly : 


taken off at the knee, if the sufferer would consent 
to*the amputation. * 

‘ Let *1116 only carry away my life, gentlemen,’ said 
the skipper eagerly, ‘ and mangle me as you please/ 


‘ liemcniber, and fareivell ! ’ 

‘I will, I wull,’ replied the girl. 

Ife pressed her arm ; then, turning to the surgeon, 
said : ‘ Will you ho my executor? You will lind here,* 


The observation was answered by a stifled cheer | he continued, understanding the Kurgeon’s expressive 
from thc\ multitude ; but Mr Desford, tlie first speaker, silence, ‘a memorandum of my will, my •address, and 
turned on liis professional friend a reproachful glance, all particulars necessary; and now pray to God for 
only uttering the word ‘Time* in a low voice, to 1 me in this my struggle/ 
which the other replied with a movciiicrit of disregard, 


and gave instructions to the chcnii.st to fetch the the surgeon. 


‘Is there anything more I can do for you?’ asked 


necessary instruments. The skipper continued to I 
stand ; he was now shivering violently from the intense : 


‘ Ah,* he conlinutHl shiveringly, ‘ liow' i^en/ cold it 
; ! Brandy ! brandy ! to thaw’ this ice at my heart ! 


cold of the W'ater in wiiich he was immersed. Bob had Brandy, I say ! * -0 ^ 

this time accompanied the chemist, in order to hasten ‘And brandy you shall have, captain,’ said Bill 

him; and Bill having brought their boat up close to. energetically, 4 or may I live upon water;’ and he 

his captain, many others followed his example, and the strided along the boat in his hurried way to the shore 

shore, to the river’s very edge, was crowded w’itli an to fetch it. lie soon returned wdth a bottle and a 

anxious multitude of both sqjjgs. Their excitement glass, iiitp wdiieli lie poured some. 

had reached a feverish height, and every moment Avas ‘There, that is sufficient,* said the surgeon, checking 

axigmenting it ; several females had been removed from 1 him. 


the front ranks of the mob in violent hysterics, and ! ‘Fill up!*fill up!*, was the skipper’s coun*er-order. 
the deep murmur of the male voices varied by ‘ Would you die drunk? ' said Air Desford, expostu-: 
their occasional sobs ; but they perceived Mr Desford lating with him. 

speaking to the sufferer, and there w’as a deep hush ‘ Ay, liy, captain, you shall have enough# of it,’ cried 
of anxious listening. Bill. ‘ He has a right to do as lie pleases,’ he continued, 

would be cjuel to deceive you w^tli hopes,’ iie addressing the surgeon: ‘it js his own affair, I suppose/: 

^ said : ‘ if you cannot draw’ the foot out^ no chance of ‘ You would not dare to enter King George’s presence,, 
extricalibn now remains for you— save through the if you were not sober,’ replied the surgeon: 

gates iof death/ , captain is going to thq King kings, would you aead 

The FOi;ds were scarcely spoken, when theas was him there drunk ? ’ 
short cry, and one agcliised sob from Bill's boat. It ‘No, no; I don’t mean that,’ said Bill in a subdued 
was tte girt Sal, who had crushed so close to the tone; ‘but it’s hard to refuse it to a fellow-creature, 
sufferer^ that her cry, in the strange tensiou of his w'hen there ’s no other comfort left him/ 
n^ryes^ seemed to strike him like a blow. He had He was interrupted by a ci$:4irom the multitude on 
bbett stunned, but not convinced, by tlie Surgejjpii’s the shore, announcing the return of the messengers 
Tw^rds;;and this arohsed him. with the surgi«d instruments; but eften the surgeon. 

■ at the knee/ he askM wriM\ a sinking voice, who had sent for them now shewed no thought of 

lil the w’aters, which hai DOW nw^ using them; the waters had tis^n . seVeral iheh^ 

couldn't you above the knee; but the niuJititudg still retaining 

thiir belief in the possibility of amputation, the 
; die I' , lives of the surgeons lye^ becbm endangered by 


I tlidir; desperate exoitei^^ saw too clearly 

that all hope for bis caj^n ras gone, suggested 
that it was advisable tliat they should, in his own 
■ Expressive p|^rase, *bolt^ by the w^y of the river — 
advice very rapidly taken. Tllh skipper pressed the 
hand of Mr iesfoi^ when that gentleman gra(»ped his, 
at his departure,*but liis eyes roved lewilderedly, and 
though ‘he echofsd the adieu, it was with mechani- 
cal indifference. The boat itwwhich the surgeons were 
standing, was, by the* aid of a bribe to the boatman, 
althosl imperceptibly paddled out of the circle of 
jostling vessels, and they were soon in tiie gloomy 
security of the mid-stream.' What need to proceed inch 
by inch ih the description of the approadvof that wdiich 
the reader perceives to be inevitable. *Oradually, but 
surely, tlmsc glooniy, those relentless w’aters stole on : 
they reached the waist — tijey covered the shoulders — 
they drew a cold and strangling circle round the throat 
— they bubbled f/om the lips, though the neck was 
strained in the effort to raise* them aboife the blindly 
hastening flood. Who shall describe the horror of the 
multitude^j^t .froia the land and from the river 
looked HftETpowerlesB, w'hile the mighty waters, like an 
inevitable fate, awalluwed up limb by limb a living 
being 1 At length there came one strong, one despej^ate 
cry from the sufferer — it was his last: the waters 
closed over his mouth — they rushed into his nostrils 
— ^there was a struggle, a deadly struggle beneath 
them for a few moments, and then stillness — the stillness 
of jjeath ! 



THE MONTH: , 

S C I E N C E A N D A U T S. 

As usual, science, literature, and law have resumed 
their periodical activity with the arrival of November. 
Our learned societies have commenced their sessions, 
and shew by their earliest meetings, that astronomy, 
chemistry, mltthematics, palaiontology, and the like, 
are chenshej] and cultivated as much as ever. The 
return of Professor Piazzi Smyth, astronomer-royal for 
{Scotland, from Teiieriffe, whither V'O betook bimsclf 
with instruments and apparatus last Jui>e, strengthens 
the conviction of astronomers that a w'ell-conducted 
series of observations on the heavens in a southern 
climate would prove of essential importance, not only 
, to their own particular sei«|;ice, but to physical science 
generally. The V^tfessor mounted his telescope high 
up on the peak above the clouds, and lii^nigli dislodged 
too soon by unfavourable weather, had reason tobe wrell 
latisiled with his results. These include observations 
on temperature, in liVgroinetry, radiation ; and he fp^ds 
that the moon does actually radiate heat, thdhgh very 
small in amount. As regards stars, he observed some 
which, th<^gh when seen at hand they appear but as 
one, resolve themselves into two tfistinct disks in the 
crisp, clear atmosphere of a tropical mountain. To 
those who kpow any thing of astronomy, this test will be 
a suiheient evi(}ence«of what may be accomplished, and 
we think that but one opinion will now prevail as to 
. the project for establishidlf a refecting telescope on 
the scale of Lord liosse’s in some lofty region of the 
tropics, as recommended to government by the Royal 
Society and the BritiAr Ass&iation. Mr liobert 
Bteplienson very handsomely lent his yacht, Titania^ 
for the expedition, and Professor Smyth mentions that 
much of his success it due to his having had so efficient 
a vessel at his disposal far nearly four months. 

The eclipse of the fSoon on the .13th of last month' 

r e occasion far further experimeOts photography. 

Tono, a savant of Paris, took a complete series 
>1 of ima^ of the moon, astronomical and physical, 
s idhring tike passiwe of tike shadow : some were taken in 
eeccMids.-^Thc Royal Soci^ 
Rather SecchTa 


JOHBNAL- 


beautiful ‘photograph of theuunar mountain 
which we mentioned last bring, and intend to ffis- 
tribiite them among astronomers and (physicists, in 
furtherance of the endeavors for helping us to a 
knowledge of ^he pliysical constitution of our. s^^ite;! 
Father SecchL ij^voured by the atmosphere Of 'jElome, 
thinks he maC' pronounce the nature of such lunar 
regions ( is he has explored (at a distance), to be similar 
to that of volcanic regions on the earth. Imperfect M 
tlieSe first attempts necessarily .afb, there is in ;^em 
material for advancing science. Photometry has taught| 
us that the sun is hottest and brightest in the centre, 
and will teach us whether it is 'the same with respect 
to the moon. One half of the question is already 
answered by Profe'ssor Smyth. .The thermomultiplier 
will tell the tale. By measuring the light of each 
plmse, aifil employing photography, data will be 
obtained for comparison wdth other planets, and fcr tlie 
detection of a lunar atmosphere, should there be one. 
To some readers, these may seem insignificant details ; 
but when we remember the inestimable advantages 
conferred on astronomical science by clectrotelegraphy, 
w'c need not apologise for noticing the service likely 
to be rendered by pliotography. 

Yet a few' brief particulars from the learned father 
remain to l>o mentioned : he is continuing his 
researches to determine the rotation of the third 
satellite of Jupiter ; the spots upon it are very visible, 
butjt is not easy to get two observations by wj^ucli to 
ascertain the rate of motion in any one evening. He 
reports a difi'erence in the features of Jupiter from last 
i year. The lowest apparent inferior belt ‘is a perfect 
assemblage of clouds, and below this is a very fine line 
of a yellow colour, which appears like a micfoscox>ic 
thread stretched across the planet,* 

From the Mediterranean we hear of another earth- 
quake wlrich took place on the 12tli October. It ^as 
felt ail along the soutliorn coast, in Palestine, in Malta, 
and the Ionian Islands, and did inueii damage. On 
board ships at soa, the concussion w'as so strong as to 
be compared to striking a rock. M. Piobert, in a com- 
munication to the .^cademie, attributes earthquakes 
not to interna l force, or expansion or contraction of the 
earth’s crust, but to the external action of other planets. 
— New’s from India tell that Colonel Wauglj, surveyor- 
general, has discovered that Kanchinjinga is not the 
highest of the .Himalayas, but that the supremacy 
belongs to a peak a buiidred miles distant between it 
and Katmandu, the height being not leas than 29,002 
feet above the sea. He names it Mount ICverest, in 
honour of the colonel his predecessor in riie great work 
of triangulation.— Tremendous' floods liaye occurred 
along the valleys of the Indus and Ganges ; fears were 
entertained lest Calcutta slumld be inundated. It 
remains to be seen whether these disasters are in any 
way connected with the destruction of forests. Proofs 
in the affirmntlve are said to be forthcomiuj' from 
places in Bengal and Scinde, and from Ceylon. Oiie 
consequence will be a serious diminution of the rice- 
crop, and that this is no unimportant matter m&y bo 
iifierred fromi the almost incredible increase in fte 
demand for rice. The export from India of this cotn- ! 
modity in the twelve months 1858-4, was 162,255 ton#; 1 
in 1854-5, 195,298 tons; and in 1865-G, 340,283 tons : 
the deii^nd being cfiiiefly for tlie continent. 

* Under fhe^ circumstances, lye read with the mox« 
interest the following communication from the 
correspondent at Alexandria. ‘ There is,' he seys, ‘ an 
interesting experiment at present under trial In' ^ i 
cultivatien of rice. M. Lattis, a yenetian, hai under- 
tal&n to produce two crops of rice* in the year iiUiead* 
of one. Tiie viceroy has placed a certwn quantify of 
land and a sufficign^ number of labourers 
mand. Loid Cknninig, having h^d of thE>xp«it|mEnt > 
on his passage tbyon^h Egypt to India, 
the enorinous advantageii 
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it iiii' btir Indian if succeeifefiil, requeated nur 

consul hereto watch th«vm M, Lattia brought 
hiaiirat crop>o ihatarity i|( July last, and ! understand 
hi has beerf equally succewful with his second/ The 
British ^Consul at Alexandrmls to send q report «of the 
e 3 ^periineht to our colonial minister r- 7 ^e may add 
here, that there is a remarkable increase m the demand 
for Silk from China. At the last accounts, 38,0^ bales 
bad been shipped, when In the former year the number 
was but 12 , 000 ; and* we hear that there is no limit to 
the quantity vliich can be had. 

The 4000 miles of telegraph in India are to be 
extended to 7000 ; and who knows whether wo shall 
not, erelong, he flashing messages to our resident at 
Herat? — M. Petrina has been nialcing a series of 
delicate researches on the phenomena of two electric 
currents flashed simultaneously from opposite ends of 
the same w'ire ; and he concludes that it is only the 
diflbrence between the two that passes ; for should 
they bo precisely of the srfme strength, tliey neu- 
tralise *each other, and disappear. — M. Dufour has 
shewn, by experiment, to the Academy of Lausanne, 
that copper wires become brittle, and iron wires tough, 
by the passage of electric currents. — A new electric 
machine has been contrived, whicii may be used in an 
atmosphere unfavourable for glass. It consists of an 
endless band of paper, placed on two rollers covered 
with silk: rotated rapidly, the band gives off sparks, 
and w'.yi charge a jar. — The electric interrupter, wjjich 
we mentioned as leaving been introduced on the rail- 
way between Paris and Versailles, is now in w'orking 
condition ; and it signals the passage of trains to both 
extremities of the line with the utmost regularity. 
— Two inventors of Lyon have so far improved the 
electric light as to make it burn with steady brilliaijce 
foj twelve hours. They have an ingc*nious contrivance 
by which the charcoal poirjts are made fl) remain 
always ’at the same distance apart. — An ‘ Induction 
Coil Machine,’ the invention of Mr Ilcarder of I*Iy- 
mouth, exhibited at the recent annual inoeting of the 
Iloyal Cornwall Polyteclinic Society, is much talked of 
and approved by electricians. It ia more powerful 
than Itulimkorff’s, and with one-half less of wire. 

We noticed, some time ago, the application of 
thermo-electric currents to dentistry : Mr Middeldorp 
of Breslau now shews liow they may be employed in 
xurgery. With wirt^s and blades of i)la,tina of various 
dimensions, brought to a white electric heat, ho under- 
takes many operations commonly performed with 
cutting instruments. The heating agent is a drove’s 
battery ; and properly employed in an operation, there 
is no hemorrhage of the small vessels; the action 
energetic and limited, can be sustained or cut off at 
pleasure, and applied through narrow passages, and to 
depths never attempted in ordinary cauterisation. Mr 
Middeldorp says: ‘This intelligent fire— let me be 
pardoxftd the expression -^ad mi ts of cu 1 ?l;ing, splitting, 
of cutting away, of cauterisation on a single point or in 
raya^r over large surfaces, of stopping hemorrhage, of 
pi^Voking inflammation of certain .tissues, of coagula- 
tion of the blood,i 0 f suppuration, and tlffe developmetit 
of proper granulations. In short, being introduced cold, 
the gilvano-caustic instruinents inspire no fear in the 
patient ; but once in place, a touch pf the finger suffices 
to raise them to a glowing heat/ and the ^bed-fog 
effect is speedily produled. Of four hiindfed operations 
performed by Mr Middeldorp with the ‘intelligent 
not one has been follow'ed by ill results. 

^ ^ ef^ting cures in the hospitals at 

by continuous electric currents whidf he pre- 
of induction.— M. Collomb, a young 
phyj^qlj^gUti is using a ueuf kind of stethoscope—^ 
dy«iaidc|ip«fti^ as he ^Is it, witltwhi^h he hears and 
diyingdi^es the natural or healthy hummihg sound in 
tbe the sound produced by obstrui^ 

ticsis or otw disturbing causes* He finds the ^puerile 


hum ’•to be a very different thing from the ‘senile, 
bun!;’ the/ femininei,hum^ from the ‘masculine hum;* 
and so forth. And there is, as lie think^ a certain 
hum. in th 0 ^flnger;end 8 , tlxe cessation of trhicii is an 
absolute sign of deatl*— bcnc^e in doubttlil casM the 
dynamospopc maybe used to decide th» question.-*- 
Claude Bernard,# whose name must Jt>y this time bd 
familiar to our readers, believes he has" establisiied the 
fact, tliat the blood is chilled and tJt warmed in its 
passage through the lungs. * 

The Society of Arts have published their liat«of 
subjects fo» prizes ; and wliat a list it is — 216 items I 
Among so man^t, may well thiiMc^that wlmtever of 
ingenuity is (;xtant in the kingdom will have a fair 
chance of publicity and success. We (;an but glance 
at the numerous subjects in which specimens, improve- 
ments, new and more economu;al applications, &c., are 
desired. There are drainage and sewage, usefullIrtB of 
all kinds, chemistry, vehicles, macliintry, paper, paper- 
hangings, hoW to prcseiA'e fresh meats, and new escu- 
lents, And wood for engravers is asked for, of which 
the largest blocks shall consist biit of one piece ; new 
kinds of oils, paints, and vaniiishes are al«o 

substitutes for that useful thistle, tlve teasel; and if 
any^oue has any real improvements to shew in ship- 
building or navigation, now is the time. — That the 
Society arc still attracting colonial sotdeties into their 
‘Union,’ is worth notice. Among the last taken in, 
we observe the Royal Agricultural Society of British 
Guiana, tlie Sydney Mechanics’ School of Arts, the 
Horticultural Improvement Sfift-'iety of New Sofith 
Wales, and the Mechanics’ Institute of Hobarton. To 
make real knowledge the siibjcct of friendly intercom- 
munication at home and abroad, is a right work. May 
we not h(>i)e that many an irresolute purpose, many a 
shimltering idea, many an aspiration fur what is best, 
will thereby be roused and shaped to a practical end, 

A*s regards articles of food, the Societc' d’Acclimatioti 
might xmt in a claim for a ptizc — that is, if prizes be 
the sort of reward they w’ant. A nc4v^ esculent ha» 
been recently reported to the Society ]jy French 
traveller in Guatimala. And on the subject of paper, 
it is shewn that the great want is a cheap material for 
coarse and common papers — writing-paper is cheap 
enough. Many substitutes have been proposed within 
the past two years; but they are ail too dear. The 
onl}'^ one that liolds its ground is straw, and we hear 
that from sixteen to twenjy tons of straw-paper are 
made every week— a mere trifle Vith so vast a 
demand. The^great cane-brakes in the soutliorii states 
of America are said to offer an inex|jaustihlc supply of 
the raw material of paper; and ?«ie, an East Indian 
grass, the fibre of which is so fjne,’*that in some places 
it is used to adulterate silk, will make capital paper, 
and is equally available. The cliief use made of it ai 
present is 2s * bagging’ for cotton bales. — Tiie Society 
for the Repeal of Taxes on Knowledge announce their 
intention to make another attempt for the abolition of 
the paper-duty : wc v'ish them success, and x^ould recom-^ 
mend them to keep the facts above mex^ioned in mind, 
and to remember also, that a petty tax on knowledgo^ ; : 
producing no inoreTluin abftut L.SOOO a year, is leviefi ; 
on foreign books imported into England. It causeilso i 
many difficulties and ^vexations in the intercliange; ;df 
books as presents among meil of science and 
that, were there no otlier reason, it should be foxthsmth 
repealed. 

Education classes connected with the Society of 
Arts are now opened at the*JJply technic Institution. 
Representations liaving been made to tl>e Society that 
many caiididaies for examination cannot afford fho 
expense of a journey to Iiondoni they announce that^ 
for the convenience of dwellers in the north, examina- 
tions for 1857 will be held at Huddersfleidv T^e 
S^ety, moreover, have done spmetliing in behalf of 
art, by purchasing^ under oertfun condi from 
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•M. Soulagc of Toulouse, hi«4ollect;ion of furniture and accompanied by Moyton, tfot one of hia pjQEicers who 
aTtielea of vertu, 865 in iiiiumber, ail illuatrativp of saw the most nortberty Jan^ in the world ; he will 
domestic life and addrnmjerit; in medieval Italy. Aa speedily liaye to depart to tropical cliipate. Aflier 
the * Spulag^ Collection,* it. will by and by be open for readinj^ his narrative, and ^seeing what h'Um^wi perr 
public exlnliition.— Art is making demonstrations in severance can^accomplisl^, ^be surprise that pone of 
other ways. Arcbitects of all nations are requested Sir John Franklin’s party have escaped, is the greater^ 
by wivertisemenl^ to seiul in designs fc)r a magniflcent and the inyfi'cery that conceals the fact the more 
pile of‘governnj,ent ofRces, to be erected in Downing tcrribleii Another expedition to explore the limited 
Street and its exemplary nQigJibourhood. St Faul’s is area in which it is now kndwn the long-lost ships 
some day to shew wliiit we can do in tlie fashioning of are frozen up will, it is believed,” be sent out under 
a monument to the Groat Duho’s memory. Trafalgar efficient command next spring. 

Square will shortly boar on one of its pedestals a 

statue in hoiioqr' of General Swt Charles Napier. " " 

Florence has set up a statue of Galileo,, and Turin is T H E E 1 F T II O V N O Y E M B E K. 

pursing the idea of one to Lagraiigff; the mighty _ . , 

mathematician iiaving been born in the Piedmontese In as tl»e fifth .fod,lSo>en um, 

capital in 173(!.-x\i.d to notioo art of a less soaring ^ reme.nbcr, 

‘ I , , « -n. The inciTv lues were gl.'iDcmg on the gray hillside j 

kind: in the late 1 -xonomu! Exinbit on Whoo, spito of wiml :md woatber, 

an itnportant diMsion comprised fittings, furniture, Far . 1 mm among tbc heather, 

Utensils, and sundiy iniproveincnts for wofking-pcople s mountain gorees, you won me for your 

houses, most of them highly useful, and some singularly 
ingenious. A good ileal of attention h.as been jiaid to 

thesq n««^reui Belgium, and our social reformers w'ould Now remember, love,^ remember, 

do well to test tlicir merits.— Something lias been said ^ Kver since that old November, 

about trees as a means of beautifying our metropolitan ^''hon the earth wits lit with glory, and the heavens smiled 

streets ; and it is suggested that in such thorouglifarcs , , . , , 

as the New lload, Bhickfriars Hoad, Piccadilly, and : AVe have vowed to keep it solely 

the Squares, they might be planted with advantage As :i joy, to memory holy. * r, ' ^ 

along the edge of the footways. Any one who has “ '>>'1 » '‘"“S ^"“"1 “f >ove. 

visited Holland, or seen Broadway or Hudson Street l^et us forth at Nature’s summons 

In^ew York, know.s iiow delightful is the effect of a To the wild, wood-skirted commons, 

row of trees ofi either side to tlie feelings as W'cll as the There we’ll kindle every withered bough that drops ;iround 

eye: and Mu the leafy month of «Iiine’^ to gaze down our way; 

such a street — an endless avenue of richest foliage — ‘W’^ith our childrtm gathered round us, 

calls forth eloquent admiration even from case-hardened We will bless tla; fate that found us 


eye: ana mu tiie icaiy montn oi .june ^ to gaze uown our way; 

such a street — an endless avenue of richest foliage — With our childrtm gathered round us, 

calls forth eloquent admiration even from case-hardened We will bless tla; fate that found us 

citizens. But wo apprehend that in London the Down among the reddened gorses in the dying of the ilay. 


Oneida iVas ^teaming forth. ‘ At the word of coniinand,’ 
says the report,. ‘ the boat laden with its ciUire crew, 
together with the necessary masts, spars, and gear, 
was instantly lowered and^ freed from the ship, at a 


my breast ; 

There is health and vigour coming* 
WMiere the swollen streams are bumming, 


time when she was at full speed, and witli a fjjll of 13 ,^, ijjyriits of autumn playing on the wild bii-d’s crest 
twenty-six feet from the davit-heads to the water.* We 

hear, and glad we are to Miear it) that the Emigration , Renyimber, love,* remember, 

Commissioners make it compulsory on all vessels Ilow i^ion^ioinesdilest Deceinil;)er, ^ 


*Tw a.s tl»e fifth of old, Novembei', 

1 prayiyou, love, rcincinber, 

The inciTv lires were glancing on the gray hillside; 

When, spite of wind and weather, 

Far down among the heather, 

31id.st the ferns and moiiiitaiii gorsos, you won me for your 
bride. 

Now remember, love, remember, 

Ever since that old November, 

When the earth was lit with glory, and the heavens smiled 
above, 

We have vowed to Iceep it solely 
As :i joy, to memory holy. 

And from ;m old dead custom draw a living fount of love. 

Lot us forth at Nature’s summons 
To the wild, wood-skirted commons, 


obiectioii would be iliat trees bide the light, and are i i ' i i i 

•littery.; Moreover, are wo not n-riictcl by denriro- 

l^rtics i 'Xhere was once a row of trees in a street at ,,4 

Chels<?a; and vt^as not the iiuthor of bartnr Hmirtm and fun ‘ . 

regarded ,an obstinate customer by his neiglibours, What it is to feel the glow 

for that having a lingering affection for the one that 0 ^ the loving In^arts we know 

stood opposite his windows, he. w .didn’t fall in with ^^vill ne’er with life tlesci t u.s till the dark duy ’s iloue ! 

‘improvements,’ until it languisiied, as it seemed, 

from want of sympathy by standing alone? Supjiose, may weep or we may smih', 

as interest is felt in art at present, some one were to M’f do all things but revile; 

promote the Art o/heimj Jdnd to Trees ai London, the bitter louring of tlio cold world’s froun ; 

Emigrants and others whose affairs lead them across while simple pleasures pletuse us, 

the sea, will heir with pleasure that the long-coni- „ Winter s solt shall never freeze us ^ 
plained of want of facilities for escaping the boats in patient laces till the storm die? down, 

case of need, is length satisfied. The Oneida, the Leave we the dear old door 
first of the new line of mail-steamers to Australia, jFor the heath and upland moor ; 
which sailed from Southampton on the 10th of OcUiber, Ld us tread them, love, together, while the ways seem fair 
having Sir H. Barkly, the new governor of 'Victoria, By and by the dimness— lameness, 
among her passengers, was ‘fitted wuth Clifford’s W”hen all things shall wear a samenes.s, 
newly patented apparatus for lowering arid instantly But to-day for hope and gladnes.s, and for God’s blest air I 
disengaging ships’ boats at sea even during the time _ ^ ^ , * 

the vessel is under- w^ay.* A trial w'as made as the 

w' !>««« th-wd p“IhA- H-akc ylu? So-lean hunty ou 


ckjiirterea by them to be fitted with ptifiTord’e apparatus. Mith its preciens gu’ts of spirit, and its happy houseluJd 
: We only hope they stipulate also for a suflBcicncy of : • 

■ •' Though the leaves are droppings fast, love, 

' viJlsfe Ijiivingstonj when iast heard of, had left the east And Jho flowers have bloomed thdrlast, love, : ; 
ciwit jif ilfrica*'for Mauritinv intending a voyage to Whin our days are at their darkest, then n glov »h^ ^ ' 
,BJ^<iiSi^InteT08t is revived in arctic matters by the near! * E. L. 

discovery of the north-west ^ ' : ... 

of Hr Kane’s two handsomely illustrated Printwl wid PaWIshcd py w. w?* 

: ■ frnTnnu og, : * hia doenlv interpvtliic/ narriiriAi. nwiter lUm, Londok, and 839 msh Street, 

oeepiy . interesting narrattj^ ^ Fbassb, H B*OIier Street, Bmwiiif, m al 

, .m. England, la very, ill health, Booksellers. '.■■■■ ■■ .r 



I MR THACKERAY ON THE FOUR GEORGES. 
The euocess of Mr Thackeray in his lectures on the 
Humo?80«s Writers of England, has very naturally led 
to his preparing a series on the first Rritisli sovereigns 
of the House of Hanover, M’hich, after delivering them 
>vith great approbation, and u c trust profit, in America, 
he is now beginning to bring before home audienees. 
He commenced witli Edinburgii and CJlasgow in the 
course of the past month, addressing in each case 
multitudes to he numbered, not by liundrcds, but by 
thousands. It was verily a remarkable sight. In* the 
huge Music Hall of the Seottisli capital is seen an 
acre-ljfreadtli of the human face divine — the intelligent 
countenances of the middle and upper classes of a city 
noted for its cultivation of literature and science. In 
the front of a great orchestra appears, tlie lc(‘turcr, 
flanked with judges, clergymen, professors^ authors, 
magistrjites, and distinguislied citizens, and backed by 
a mass of people rising to tlie very ceiling. A tall and 
bulky man of filve-and-forty, with bushy hair nearly 
wliite, surmounting a set cif manly but i)aUid features, 
begins to speak, and for an hour perfect silence awaits 
his voice, as lie reads with varying tones from the 
paper lying on the desk before him. What a compli- 
ment to a British author, this vast, and in some respects 
brilliant gathering, drawn at once by interest about his 
person and expetjtation of the intellectual treat he is 
to give them ! Surely it cannot now he said that an 
author is of little account among u«, Wliere arc the 
men who get. higher compliments paid them ! 

In each of liis four lectures, Mr Thackeray despatches 
a George, not detailing his history, hut sketching his 
personal character, his way of life, and surroundings, 
all in language the most pithy and epigrammatic that 
can be conceived. The general strain is fatiric. In his 
iiands, the courtliness which formed the atmosphere 
of tluimon^ch in his lifetime is revenged, A century 
iu^^liich sovereigns arid oligarchies were everything 
and tlie people nothing, is tried in the* balance, and 
found wanting. Every here and there, however,’^ tlie 
stprti; moralist lapses into those tendernesses which 
form so a beauty in lii^ novels. He never 

faiis tb talent toward t gentle women and innocent* | 
cbild^n» and alt who love and cherilli them. 

Gwge I,, who cam^ to the British throne at fifty- ' 
four, ii aketehod as a coarse profligate, whom England 
^was i^ad to accept w^th all Ids mistresses as a*polit«:a] 
iind to make the Jbest of. We must pass 
to his son, th^ second George, who 
':li)y,'bur.mr^' 'dilb; failter's wU^.' 

■ tiro ^ ^i^hbisiiop 

'!f his; was • jilip- ibpriice.. of loir, tastes .aiidi'' 


habits. His court w^as scarcely an irnproveme’Jt upon 
that of Cliarlos IT. Ho liad only |lie good sense to 
leave the g(Aernmcnt to Robert Walpole, who, 
with gross vices and fimlts, gave England peace far 
thirty years, and kept the funifci at Dull and 
dissolute as the king was, 1 k» had the one ^ihCT^uality 
of bravery. AVhen Frince Cliarlcif Stuart was at 
I3c#by, and many were looking grave, the rcfyal coun- 
tenance never (^hanged for a moment. [Perhaps, as 
Mr Thackeray admires bravery, reconsideration might 
lead liim to expunge ibc phrase ‘that scamp,* as applied 
to the prince who ventured, witii 5000 half-armed 
Highlanders, to march so far south as Derby George 
had .also some sentiment towards his queen and his 
German «ubjo(gs. 

* Ills letters arc said to have been fascinating, j 
Indeed, he wrote sentimental letters of thirty pages 
from Germany to the queen, and from London, on 
liis •return, to the German friends he left ; and if 
'he judged men by a low staudaril, a dismal expe- 
rience told him lie was right, and there* -was nothing 
u minister like Walpole could tell him calculated to 
alter this estimate. The Germans used to say of hhu 
when young : “ He is wild, hut fights like a man.** So 
he did at Dettiugen, whore, like a dapper little hero, 
he hrandished his sword in the face of the wdiole 
French army. Upon public festivals ever after, lie ^ 
wore the suit he? had on Dottingen, and the people 
— to whom such honest pride is pleasant — laughed i 
kindly when ifhey saw the odd old garments, for | 
bravery is never out of fashion.’* • 

Mr Thackeray’s sketch of Qiiegn Caroline, the one 
digififietlrfigure of the court, ia mcjst chnniiiiig. Wise, 
calm, gentle, affable to all, she cherished in her heart 
an unaccouitable atUebment to an unwortli)^ husband^: 
who revered, while he was unfaithful to her. * Save this . 
husband, she cared for no living being. Slie loved help 
childrcrf too ; but, to please the king, she swoiild have 
chopped them all up into little bift. She laughed ai; 
his terrible jokes, uveii wh^n she was pained both ft;; 
body and heart. Caroline’s attachment was somethlibjjii 
quite extraordinary. What charm had the red^ffofft 
little princeling, for \^hom sl)e had rejected on«?Wli0;; 
was to be an emperor, ovbr her? When suffeifngihbm 
gout, she used to bathe her feet in coldwatef/ft 
of her life, to walk with himj and ancompanled him 
through life with one unbrokenfiinselfish, uncomplain- 
ing love. Why was this ? Whji) 
inscrufable m^^tery of a wpmaiiV^ Few caii; 

forget the dreadful deatU^be*! 

— .. ■ 

♦,Ottr extracts tiim uhtipwi 

popem and only be aptiteMlbod 

I tts«n- »pproxliUttflbntd'tbdldeiw^% . ' 
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fiS^ ithe ilooniiest paititing of 

satire tliw 9^ PieMing— ^ith 

jbUhops liangfng around and anointing her, while her 
one thought Was for that wretched little fouhinouthed 
corporal, whOf aftei kissing her, and cryihg over her, went 
off to sin yet more. At flie solemn promise which he 
made the queen befoits she 'died, and the incWents of 
the^cenei we cannot but laugh even in the presence of 
death^ and that with the very saddest of hegrts. But 
the state- parson piAst bring out hi^ Qptfimonplaces — 
mi apparatus of black hanging — and, wlitij/her tlie king 
bo dead or alive^ pronounce him “good'and gracious,” 
as scoundrel-kings have been pronounced in England 
for th«. last three hundred years. It would hardly be 
credibly that Dr Young, the celebrated author of Night 
TAoifpAts, absoiuteV burst inte tears iru the pulpit, 
because the defender of the faith and dispenser of 
bishoprics fell asleep^ during one of his long sermons 
^ about tlKcK^eaWns and stats, and other things of that 
class. * No wondet that, amidst all this levity in high 
places, Wesley left the insulted temple to worship ron 
the hillside. I venerate those men,’ said Mr Thackeray, 
*irho lifted up a protest against the spirit of tlic time 
and the court. One was scared as they looked around I 
at this society — at this flaunting vice. What with 
slicSls of cassocked hifrpies, ever hanging round the j 
back-stairs of fiic palac^c, ready to fawn oa bribe them- j 
sdves into bishoprics ; women intriguing, and courtiers i 
bowing down in solemn reverence before the picture j 
of tlie king and queen,, sneering at her lady-in-waiting | 
holding the basin to her on iier knees ; the very air j 
stifled one with a sickly perfume. There are some ! 
absurd ceremonies about our court at the present day,’ : 
said Mr Thackeray ; * but, as an Englishman looking 
at the pa|t, sU^ll 1 not acknowledge the change that has 
taken place ? What a contrast does such a court and 
such a monarch present to llmt in E'igland now ! The 
mistress of St James’s passes me to day ; and there 1 
see at once the good mother, the good queen, the 
accomplished lady, the enlightened friend of art, the 
tender sympatliiser w'ith th^ glories and griefs of her 
people!’ At tliis passage, us might be expected, 
ib^e were loud and prolonged cheers. «• 

The lecture on tiie third George, notwithstanding.the 
difllcttlty presented by tlic* wide extent of the sublet, 
was generally acknowledged to be superior te its two 
predecessors. There were sketches of George Selwyn 
and his b^-vivant chaplain Warner, botla adnilrable. 
The Earl of Carlisle was selected as a specimen of the 
r^pectable nobility, comparatively little di|)ped in the 
d^^baucheriea of the time. As to the luxury, flie idle- 
ness, the dissipation* the vices, the lecturer caUed on 
hit audience to remember«wlmt it was to be one of 
a set of people possessed of great wealth, high rank, 
and nothing to do but enjoy. Tlic bad example of 
deorgC II. told years affer his Veign had ended ; but 
; |hQ good example of George III. gradually effected an 
i^prpvem of manners. After all— ‘It is to the 
classes,’ said the^ lecturer, ‘ that we must look 
in the society of England in those 
man, Asw from Lord 
— . ^ |bery in the senate ; the acttve clergy, not 

iito parasites by hopes of preferment ; the 
^^P'llence ; painters pursuing their 
in their quiet study— 
like -to read of, in these" .dayA 



How smsdl the grandm )cok 

beside.them ! t How contemitible the stoyy of George^^ 
III/s court squabbles beside the recorded vtalk; of' 
dear old J ohnson ! In thei# nights at the club^' 
modest cups,never ended in riotsi Tlieie wereiGdl4^ 
smith, so odd lAid natural ; Burke, the flnest talker In ; 
the worlfti; Garrick, flashing in with a story hie : 
thealro ; witli Percy, and Langton,eand poor Bozzy at 
the table. Not merely how pleasant, and bow, wiie», 
but how good the men were ! lielating how Johnson 
carried an old woman on his back down Ciieapside, 
and how Burke, in returning from the club, eUcoun* 
tered a poor Magdalene, to wdiom he spoke in his kind, 
wise way, ^nc} whose tears so moved him that lie 
took lier home to his wife and family, until he could 
find her an honest way of living. “Oh, you fliio 
gentlemen!” said the lecturer, “you March, Selwyn, 
Chesterfield, how small you look by the side of these 
great men.” Johnson, more than a whole behch of 
bishops, more than Pitt, North, and the great Fox ' 
himself, had the car of the nation, and his great voice 
reconciled it to authority. When George HI. talked 
to him, and when tlic nation heard Johnson’s opinion 
of the sovereign, wliolc generation rallied to the 
throne. He was regarded as a sort of oracle; and 
when he declarcid lor church and king, the people 
folloived him. What a humanity the good old man 
h.ad ! He M’^as a fierce foe to all sin, but a gentle 
enemy to all sinners. He had the “liberty of the 
scenes,” ns lie cnlleil it, at the theatre, and occasionally 
made use of it. “ The actresses know me,” he said, 

“ and drop a courtesy a.s they pass.” Wliat a picture 
this would make,’ the lecturer tliouglit — ‘ “ Gaiety so 
tenderly surveyed by wisdom's merciful pure eyeal”'^ 

Mr Thackeray’s estimate of George lU. is mild m 
expression, but yet overlooks none of the royaV faults. 

It is rather strange he should say little of Wilkes, and 
absolutely notinng of Junius. The king in youth was 
wholly under the control of an imperious mother, who 
treated him as a boy that still required her tutoring, 
and was continually telling him: ‘ George, be a king I* 
He ivas a common-place m^i, with a natural affinity 
for common-place things. He married Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg- Strelitz for a common-place letter on 
tlic suflerings of her country by war, which she bad 
addressed to Frederick of I’russia. He disliked all 
the ablest men of his age, and preferred the second 
class. Benjamin West was liis favourite painter, and 
Beattie his favourite poet. The life led by him and 
his queen was of that quiet monotonous kind whiqh 
none but the conhnouest class of minds can endure. 

‘ The simple, stubborn, afl'eetionate, bitted man, 
earnestly tried to learn, and succeeded in perfectly 
acquiring all the routine parts of the royal business. 
Who could wo!bder that with such a man to rtle and 
lead the people, to declare war and to decide wlip hig 
luilUons of subjects were to slay, and who theyinwere 
to be friends with, liumiliation and failure should be 
the result? George HI. was always at war with itie 
arlstocrac:y ; it was he and the people tliat carried 
on the American war, denied justice to the J|pman 
Catholics, and on tliese questions beat the patric^ns. 
He bribed, and bullied, and darkly dissembled i^on 
occasion ; bed^ North end FoA and even bowed 
stately neck of the younger Pitt by lus mddmiLtab!^ 
determination. In all this, he was j^rfectly. honest f 
for it is by persons thoroughly believing they 
rigj{.t tliat nine-tentlis of the tyranny of the y Othl jl ^ 
b^n perpetrated. Persecution of klj. kinds 
been popular-^n Algifirs, in Spain, in 
England. George JJK. argued thus: ‘‘I wi#; ^ 
but the' gobd ■ of;;in 3 r. people 
n^easurea ’ must be .aiming >t, the;',.^ntra^|::i^^^ 

&ey ajpe:bad/)Bmi\iw4hflsI 
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of the king,€ver i^alking 
ihinit atopnjf and bothering them 

irith ;qaetti£«f^ Bketched by Hr l^aokeray with 
hluno^ut ^^eOt; The noii-wccess of hie strict ^eystem 
of e^iihaUoii ^ith his sons was touche^ hm Last came 
his spe<^ial af^tion for the Princess Amelia, whose 
death dnally overset his reason, so that from ^he lOth* 
of November 1810 lie ceased to reign. ‘ History ’ — thus 
concluded the lecture amidst the solemn silence of 
the audience— ‘ presents no sadder picture than that 
*old man, blind and deprived of reason, wandering! 
trough his palace, haranguing imaginary parliaments 
and reviewing ghostly troops. lie became utterly 
deaf too. All sight, all reason, alt sound of human 
voices, all the pleasures of (his world of God, were 
taken from him. Some slight lucid moments be 
had, in one of which the queen, desiring to sec him, 
entered the room and found him singing a. hymn 
and accompanying himself on the harpsichord; when 
hnish^d, he kneeled down and prayed aloud for lier 
and for his family, and then for the nation, conclud- 
ing with a prayer for himself tli.<it God would avert 
his heavy calamity from him; hut if not, that He would 
give him resignation to submit to it. He then burst 
into tears, and his reason again fled. What preacher j 
need moralise on this story ? What W'ords, save the ! 
simplest, arc requisite to tell it ? It is too terrible for 
tears. The thought of such misery smites me down 
in Buftmiasion before the Ruler of kings and mtii — 
the Monarch supreme over empires and republics— the 
inscrutable Dispenser of life, death, happiness, victory. 
Oh, brothers, I said to those vi ho heard me first in 
America-— Oh, brothers, speaking the same dear mother- 
tongue ; oh, comrades, enemies no more, let ns take a 
mournful hand together as stand by this royal 
Gisrpse, and calb a tnicc to battle. Low Jie lies to 
whom the proudest used to kneel once, and who was 
cast lower than the poorest, whom nnllions - prayed 
over in vain. Driven off his throne, buffeted by rude 
hands, with his children in revolt, the darling of his 
old , age killed before him, old Lear hangs over , her 
breatliless lips, and calls— Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a 
little. . 

Vex not liis ghost, O I let Iiiiu pass, he hates him 
That would upon the rack of tliis roiigli world 
Stretch him out longer. 

Hush strife and quarrel over the solemn grave! Sound, 
trumpets, a mournful march. Fall, dark curtain, upon 
his pageant, his pride. Ins griefs, his awful tragedy !" 

Mr Thackeray’s fourth lecture was a merciless 
exposure of the dmracter and habits of the Sybarite 
of Brighton — a monarch whom, we are a8hame<l to 
say, we saw hailed aiuV cheered in Scotland, as if he 
been possessed of all the royal graces of which not 
One was truly his. We abstain from f;oing into this 
subject, for we feel that we have reported as much of 
the demerits of the four first Guelphs as is likely to do 
: And this brings us to a stricture we are 

ihplined to make on the general tendency of this giff|jd 
^ter to select bud types of humanity ror the amuse- 
tttiehi; of the public. He gives us noble and Ixrahtiful 
. churiMsterSy^tdo : how more than admirable his Colonel 
Newdome J But such appear exceptional. TJie greater 
.|](umber are paragons of selfishness anj foll^. Tbit 
WO think lantriie to nature, ahd w^ thoroughly believe 
that it has si bad effbet ; for when any undecided mind 
. IB en(X»ura||ed to think that his fellow-creatures in 
pi^ their own interests, an^ that by 

he in going intoetbe 

the opposite kind 
to act as a good example for such persona. 
iM^^ohistoihjal verity; wb cqhtinv^ throughout 

j«'PWhnp8 the, 
>truthi- about.- those ■iow-mindad 
servile Aottieirt bwt the age in 


general is hto* to be; depicted from lAe bits of seandkl 
which have been handed down to iis, while the virtues 
of tlie great body of thq people Itove passed into 
oblivion/ • # ♦ / 

JURIES AS THEY WERE. AND ARE/ 

Theue are curious things to tell regai^Ting juries, both 
as to their ancient and tfteir inodt^rn history. Valuable 
as the institution is, we have little or no certain know- . 
lodge of origin. Not only have the Normans, the 
Saxons, the Gaul the Romans, arsl pven the Trofan^ 
in turn had ascuriDed to them the hdnour of being the 
inventors of flic system, and in turn been dispossessedx 
of it, but some writers, acting like Ibose foolish old 
testators who make a. point of leaving their money to 
persons alreadj" having niore than they know IShat to 
do with, declare that to Alfred the (jrcat— a sovereign 
already bun^^id as the* inventor of half the noblest 
institutions of our country— the entire credit of the 
whole matter is due. ^ 

Whoever was tlie inventor, or wliatalfti ];i!9riod of 
the birth of the system, it is quite yertain that'verj^ 
few' traces of it are to be found anterior to, the reign 
of •Henr}'^ II. Of course, men had from the earliest 
times their legal squabbles among one another to 
settle, and this w'as iisnally done after a very peculiar 
fashion. Lpng before any mention of juries, we find 
that civil matters wore d(?cided b}' one of the parties 
swearing how the facts reslly stood, and finding eleven 
men, usually his near neighbours, whr# severally, on 
their oatlus, declared tliat tliey believed his account to 
be true. • 

Criminal offences being. considered of more import- 
ance, in them, by the laws of Ethelred, this ceremony 
was made only introdmstory to one of the more peril- 
ouss and at the same time more ridiculous modes of 
- trial, called resiHJctivoly the Fire and the Water Ordeal, 
The practice of trying botli causes and crimes by 
these two methods, was common with our Saxon 
ancestors, and only began to be discontifiued^aftcr thO 
Norman invasion, ’rrial by ordeal appears 'to have 
been very repugnant to the warlike Normans, who, 
after continuing it for a considerahlc time, eventually 
almost entirely abandoned it, and in its stead founded 
the Wflger of Battle. 

It is liigbly probable that the dislike which tlie 
Normans felt towards the ifider institution, was Caused 
by some trickeries which they discovered in it to secure 
tlie convi(;tioi? of their own countrymen when accused 
of a crime, and tlie acquittal of Enpisli under similar 
circumstan(!es ; and in proof of tiiis, there is a docu* 
meSt stpil in existence which narrates how William 
Rufus having caused fifty Englisli to be tried by the 
liot iron, t^ey all escaped, while twenty Normans aU 
suffered I ‘ Upon w^nch the king said there was great 
naughtiness in the matter, and that he would try the 
seventy^ over again by the judgment of his court, ant! 
would not abide by this pretended judgntent of Qeid^ < 
wdiich could be made favourable or notlat pleasure.' : - 

From the time »f Willigm, tlien, to that of 
II., the mode of administering justice was very simple^, , 
In civil cases, a little hard swearing on one side or 
other soon settled th« mattex ; while as to Urimiiiisik 
by ‘fighting it out,’ a far more speedy result 
douht not, obtained than is arrived at in ouf cOiirifi of 
justice at the present day. In Henry’s 
the simplicity of all judicial proceeding m 
broken in upon by the pa8Bi% of a frmons statiR^^ 
Usually called tlie Grai«] Assiae/ TMs j^iatate ordained, 
‘that in all eftes in which the of land, the 
rights of advowson. Or tlie oUitn^of; vassalage, came ia 
question, four knights of the county should be suipf 
moned, wlio, joining with them tiveiveatneh, neighbour 
of those whose rights y should 

from them, upon their: odthfj the triith of the 
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iiir4u^c>^on/ If these twelve the 

told the the minihrity were dismisaed, 

in their stead ; and this was repeated 
wh|}so tale was umfoirm; 
rjiinnd then necofdin^ to it, judgment was given- 

Tlds eingutar mode of adjudicating^appearato hare 
ever Bin;;e been Ijftld in gipat eatiinalion ; .for Although 
other species of trial by jury soon after sprung up, the 
grand assize was not* set ntiide, but continued to be 
put jn' practice now and tlien down to the year 1838, 
When, for the last time, four knighta girt with their 
Swords, and twelve^ recognitors, met in the court of 
Common Pleas at Westminster, and Vcl-e addressed by- 
|he Lord Chief-justice Tindal ns ‘gent^tnien of the 
grand inquest, aud recognitors of the grand assize.* 
The institution was shortly after abolished by act of 
partianuint. 

The grand assip had rcferencc only to those civil 
matters which we have enumer»ated ; but, both before 
a^d after its advent, we find the nietljod of trying 
cnrhinals had, by the passing of certain statutes, 
becotnejnoao^And'moVe complicated, until a very great 
necesvs^ty was felt for some well-defined law upon the 
subject. This caVne at last in the year 1170, iKung 
embodied Mn a statute called the Statute of ;N6r- 
tbampton ; in which we find, to our surprise, the trial 
by battle unmentioned, and the favourite old fire-and- 
water ordeal reinvested with all its ancient import- 
ance; careful provision being made against trickery, 
by«the insertion of v clause which prevented the 
accused from c<iing entirely free, even after having 
escaped the ordeal. 

, The words of the statute are curiousionough ; they 
declare that, ^ when any one charged befort; tlic king's 
justices with the crime of murder, theft, robbery, or 
the receipt of any who have so offended, by the oaths 
of tw-elve knights of the hundred, or if tlicre arc^iio 
knights, by tbe oaths of twelve free and law’ful men, 
then any one «bo charged shall submit to the fire or 
water ordeal ; and if he fail, shall lose one foot and the 
right haiid, *ftid also abjure the realm, and leave it 
within Ibrty days ; and if he be sjcouit by the ordeal, 
shall find pledges to answer for him, and then he may 
remain in the realm.’ 

This barbarous statute, however, soon fell into disuse, 
and in the reign of Henry HI. was formally abandoned ; 
trial by battle then again became popular, and indeed 
was not legally dane away 'tith in certain cases until 
the year 1819. During tlie time of Edward 1., the jury 
aysteni was greatly improved, and to if great extent 
resembled that of tlie present day. Knights of the sliire 
were summoned by the sheriff— 'the origin of the pre- 
sent grand jury— twelve of whom had to be uuaninmus 
in preaentinff the guilt of a prisoner to the petty jury 
wlio were to try him. The petty jury, ind^d, diflered 
from a mfiHern one in one impoitaiit particular; for 
tliose composing it, after being sworn to act trulj^ 
heard nu evidence firom others, but each separately 
delivered a terdict founded on his own knowledp of 
the matter, ^an(> was *thu8 a witness as well as a jury- 
man. If the twelve could npt agree, the minority w ere, 
as in tlie grand assize, turned aside, and others chosen 
in place of them, and this was done till twelve presented 
a uniform verdict. , • . 

It may amuse the reader to know that the first civil 
matter tried by a jury, properly so called, of which any 
'peoord has descended to us, was an action by the parson 
Cinpping-Nortou against another parson, for turning 
i houae f^ u nday. . # 

not^unt)} the time of S^xiry VI. that witnesses 
. be called, to inform tlic^conseiences of 

^ tlie matters in dispute, and not till 

■ reign of Anno tliftf witnesses for a 
upon oath. ' ■ ' 

in ‘the good- old '.t^mes* 
'of ■ no ordinary severity. ■ Tim 




fundamental rule Was, that the 
in order to form li legal v^ict* ’ Why tiPelvi' w^ 
chosen in preference to any otlier numlier odoet iibt 
appear, und tlib only explq^gtion, if it may be cedled 
one, is that of Sir Edward Coke, wiio says that 
‘is a number hi Ivhich the law delighteth/ Ini ordeV, . 
then, to. get these twelve men to agree, all kinds of 
inanoRUvres were used — at first,, the practice of addih^g 
fresh, jurymen, an^ turning away those who w'Ould hot 
agree with the majority, technically called ‘ afforcing^' 
was adopted ; but tliis was attended with the expense * 
of 80 much time and trouble as to be almost useless. 
Then it became the custom to heavily fine those who 
would not agree wkli the majority, and this shortened 
matters n good deal; subsequently, the verdict of thh 
majority wfis taken, the * dissentients being fined ot 
imprisoned ; and at last the practice w'as adopted which 
has descended to the present day, of confining the sacred 
twelve alone, without meat, drink, or fire, until the 
verdict was satisfactory. 

In some of our old law-books, wc meet with‘ very 
amusing accounts of unfortunate jurymen being 
detected in attempting to evade this very stringent 
measure, and their peccadilloes seem always to have 
met with severe chastisement. 

Thus, in Hilary term, 6 Henry VIIT., we have a long 
account of a motion in the King’s Bench, to arrest a 
Judgment obtained at the previous assizes, on the 
ground that the jurors had ‘improperly eateit and 
drank;’ and, says the report, ‘upon examination it 
w.'iB found tliat the jury had, after long consideration, 
agreed, and returning to the court-house to give in 
tlieir verdict, they saw' Read, C. J ., in the way running 
to aeea fi’m/, and tliey followed him, and all ate bread, 
and drank .*i born of ale ; and for this, every one was 
fimd forty shillings, but the pit. had bis jadgmel^t 
stand upon their verdict.* The report does not inform 
us wliat fine was inflicted upon the learned judge for 
leaving the judgment-seat ‘to see a fray.* 

In another case of ‘ Monnson r. West,^ about the 
same period, the jury had been absent so long to 
consider their verdict, that ‘ the court did suspect, 
and gave commandment that a trusty man should 
scare!) them, which was done, when v some had figs 
ill their pouches, and some had pippins, and some did 
confess that they had eaten of figs, and some that they 
had pippins, hut hnd not eaten thereof; whereupon, 
after great and solemn advice and consideration, they 
who had eaten of the figs were fined L.5 each, and 
they who had pippins, of which they had not oaten; 
forty shillings each.* 

Shortly afterwards, the court of Queen’s Bench 
declared, that for ‘a juryman to have sweetmeats in 
his poftket vvas a high misdemeanour, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, or both.* 

It was not, l;}owever, on the score of eating when be 
sliould liave been fasting alone, that the jurymati*s life 
was A hard one : if the judge considci'ed that their 
verdict ivas ngairist evidence, they might be punished 
wiyth loss of all their personal property, might be 
prisoned for a year, and were ever afterwards considered 
infamous ; while the amount of bullying to which they 
were exposed, both from the judge and' ftqm the 
counsel, would scaroely be credited at the present day; 
They weft? tln;eatened, laughed at, and eveft tauat^ 
with being accesso^ to the prisoner’s gUilt, if thqy 
hesitated about giving the desired yefttbt.D i|iw 
enduring all this uncomplainingly fot soihe h^fidr^ , 
years, we^find juries, about the middle of the slkiteehj^ : 
cenliiry, suddenly attempting to ^throw off; 
graceful shackles with y hicli they had been'? 
long loaded. The first important 
which a jun^ hpldl}^ stood out againet 
that of Sir Nicholas Throckinbrton, ' tided « 
i»1564. 

Tliroekmm'tofl ?»as fb)^ high 


V f ftor trial, the jury were 

; ftinpst , find ihim guilty,: fAfter a long 

Ahsenee iF 0 & : court, they returned, and deliberately 
p^Qimced a Verdict of. ‘Not guilty/’ ‘Upon thie,* 
aaye ihe reporter, Uhe ](n*u chief-justiee remonstrated 
with 'theih in a threatening tone, saving: “Remember 
yourselves better. Have you considered substantially 
tbO; wliple evidence as was declared and recited ? The 
WttcF (iotli touch^he queen’s highness and yourselves 
i^sp; take good heed what you da” When lie had 
• finislied, Whetston, the I'oreman, said : “ My lord, we 
. have fbund him not guilty, agreeably to our con- 
sciences, and so say we all.” * But the jury suffered 
giievously for tlicir honesty — the pourt committed all 
twelve to prison: four were soon discharged, on htimbly 
admitting that they had d’one wrong; Jbut of the 
remaining eight, the Star Clinmbcr adjudged that three 
of ,Uiem should be lined L.20()() each, and th(^ other 
ftvo Ii.200 each. So much for impartiality in the 
sixteenth century. 

Thfookmorton’s jury had, ijowever, ‘ broken the ice,’ 
and others were not slow in following their example; 
and for more than one hundred years after, battles 
were being continually fought between judge and 
jury, with ever-varying results. In poor Mrs Lisle’s 
case, the judge (Jeffreys) gained the day ; on William 
3/enn’s trial, the jury stood firm, and triumphed ; hut 
th« most glorious example of their success was sliewn 
upon* the trial of the seven bisliops in 1088, rfroin 
whicli period we may date the decline of tlie arbitrarj^ 
authority which the judges liad before exercised. 

TJie difficulty which the juries experienced sonic 
fow hundred years ago, in making up their minds as 
to the proper verdict to bo returned, seems to have 
been caused in a great measure by the in sinner in 
which counsel preveut«.Ml by their speeches the clear 
facts of the case from being seen, '.riisit tliis ivas so, 
even as early as 1500, appears from a little vrork, , 
published in that year, called A Gukin to Jurymen^ 
from which we select the following quaint anecdote : 

‘At a certain trial, after tlje state of the cause was 
set forth in the declaration, the counsel beginning to 
speak, the foreman of the jury calls to the judge, and 
tells him he had an humble suit to his lordship. 
“Well,” says the judge, “ what is it? ” “My lord,” says 
he, “it is, that now the state of the cause hath been 
set forth, we may proceed immediately to the examina- 
tion of witnesses, and so to give our verdict whilst 
we remember w'hat is material, and that we may spare I 
the labour of these gentlemen, tlie counsel on both S 
sides, who, I see, arc prepared to speak largely ; 
for truly, my lord, if they shall fall to ivork as they 
use to do, our understandings will he so confounded 
by their long discourse and many niceties, as we shall 
not be able so rightly to judge thereof ns now we 
shali.” This was his humble motion ; but the judge, 
havipf formerly been a pleader, laughe!! at the honest 
man, anfi so did all the court, except some plain people 
thlttohad so little understanding as to think there was 
s^me reason in it.* . , 

know noUwhat these honest nfbn, who could 
: ijiliye had, only threa speeches at most to listen to, 
wqi^d lluva done at the present day, when no less 
■riian jivs, are indicted upon thq unfortunates who 
have ta liiiten to them. • • 

In ^tir enlightened^ age, although juries are still 
^ speaking, oullying is all but 

had tlteir other grievances as nearly 
dented, they woald be happy men indeed. But such, 

K tl^^ case ; for gl^i^hig defects yet1‘ema||i in 
astitutic^ih One of the most important of 
courj^, the abomttiable practice of starving 
a verdict. ()ur mom m^ciful procedure 
itiries a ca7uf/e when Ibckea up,* but that is 
b^y knows how difficult it is, very often^ ^Q 


plain as ptustble to ^a third ; and how can it be expected 
that twelve reasonable beings will,;afteV heiRg confined 
for a few hours* be able to bring their minds uniformly 
to Concur in opinion fpi sothe half-dozen ftatufafiV diffi- 
cult questions, which have been fendeTei[l a thotisafidr 
fold more comffiicated by the conflicting evidence, the 
ono-suled spcecnes, and the 5 umming up? In, such a!fi 
extremity, there is nothing for them to do but to trust; 
to chance for the justice Of their verdict ; and accord- 
ingly such is not unfrequontly done. We very jvell 
recollect a person, on whose veracity we can rely, 
informing us-that being upon the j^iry, not many years 
ago, in nil impdTtlfiit Nisi prius causL’, he had made up 
his mind tha1:jthe retiring-room would be the scene of 
a very considerabU; deal of differenoe of opinion and 
argumentation, hut was much surprised at ivhat he 
roalJy witnessed there. ‘They w'aited,’ said Ise, ‘till 
the door was locked, and then the forenian taking up 
a poker whieji lay uponrfhe hearth, said : “ Well, friends, 
it’s a doubtful case; so here goes: if it falls towai^ls 
the chimney, the plaintiff shall have it; if towards the 
ivihdoiv, the defendant.” The 'pAcei' wap held jperpen- * 
dicuhirly on the floor, fingers W'cre removed, jiTid AS 
it fell on thohearth-Btone. the plaiiitifThad the verdict/ 

Another great grievance connected with tlie present 
systtMii is, that although on a civil matter of very 
moderate importance tlie parties may, if they please, 
have a special jury, consisting of men who, from their 
education and i)o8ition in soiucty, arc enabled to urtder- 
staiid all the bearings of the fnsc, and pronounca k 
verdict Uiereupon in a much more satisjactory mnimor 
than nil}” rommon jury could do, yet be a criminal msHev 
ever so important or iutric.ite, involving . ns it fre- 
quently doc.s the life of a fellow- creature — whose guilt 
or innocence enn only lx* determined upon by disen- 
tangling with tlio utmost nicety the most conflicting 
evidence — it can only 1)0 tried by men often of very 
limited endowments. 

No one unused to the proceedings iu our criniinal • 
courts would believe what strange exposures of the 
ignorance of jurymen now and thou takft place. PrL 
soners have before now been declared guilty, and 
recommended to mercy on the ground that the jury 
weren’t rptiu-. sure that they did it ! A jury at Cardigan 
found a man guilty of arson, idlh L.20 dumagn. 
Another set of ‘ clodhoppers,’ trying a man for murder, 
and being imicli confused h}*^ the judge telling them 
that upon the same iridic Aneiit, if ivt sati-sfied as to 
the capital crime having been committed, they could 
find the iwisttier guilty of manslaughter, just as the}* 
could on an indictment for clnlil-rnarder find a woman 
guilty of concealing the birth : aQ:er deliberating for a 
loufj wlijlc, found the man yuUty of concealing the hir^ 
of the deceased ! 

Two .sin^hir instances to the above have occurred in 
our own licaring, une of a poor woman tfied few 
years ago at an assize town in South Walea, for the 
murder of her infant. Tho jury appeared to. listen to 
the casb with the utmost attention ; but what was the: 
general astonishment when, upon\he conclusion of thO ' 
‘summing up/ thc/orcniai^ addressed the judge with i/' 
‘ My lord, 1 wish to sSy that I am tho only man 
jury uTidersiauimg English !' Of course, nothing : 
he done in such a caso; the, prisoner had - 

into their, charge, and they were bound to coatle^'fir 
acquit her. Tlie Ibreman luid therefore to ; explain :the 
case tb his brother-jurymen, and it is hardly sebe^ry 
to say the woman was acquitted. • > : 

The other, a still more riataglouft Ipstfinee of jury 
ignorance, occurred not long ago on th^^estern Circuit. 
A mau was iniicted for burglaxyr ; thS pto^s were sq 
clear against him, he having l«en okught in Jhe fact, thai 
it was presumed no defence attenipted.^: J 

cqunsel, however, made ft iong^lind filing spe^^ 
protested that Ae beUes^efei^ 

The judge told the tfeftt St vbs nnhecessaryivl^ v 




tip, iw tli^y poisH have buit 

a moi»ea1$ tbey« tarii^ roumd and 
of * Not guilty, '.to 
Iw^ainaaeiiio evory diiifr m count. Ofjcourse >^a 
#iiu>iter^^^^^w^ without fiiFther 4tt^ctiQn ou tho case, 
dischavged. Meeting on» of the jurymen next day, we 
politely inquired the reasons which influenced thetn la 
living sd curiousjL verdict^ and met with the .following 
reply : ‘Well, air,, we most on us P — =— men, and 
timugh the Lunnon judge said he thcmght the prisoner 
Werd guilty, our recorder [who was the man’s counsel] 
r said he thought be warn’t, and we like to stick up for 
our recorder!’ •* ' ^ \ 

> Of course, it is at all times easier to pojnt" out defects 
than to suggest ^medies ; but for the two grievances 
we have mentioned, the cures are so simple and 
ohviou^in the one case, to take the verdict of the 
majority, as is done in Scotland, and with a very 
ingenious inodiflcfltion in Friqice; in the other, to 
allow of special juries in criminal trials^tiiat though 
thb defects themselves liave become venerable on 
u account of their antiquity, we— with, we believe, almost 
every coflU who knows anything of the practical Ixmring 
of the ’^sUbject — ^Ifope yet to see the day when such 
iuconsiatehcies will no longer exist in this all-import%nt 
and most noble institution. 


AN ADVENTURE ON DARTMOOR. 

It not very often that a doctor gets a tlcket-ofdeave ; 
either he is hlg^ upon the ladder, and his sick patients 
ipust not be Delected, or he is low down on the la<ider, 

: and is afraid if he leaves his post for a d^y he shall be 
: oHSted by those above and below iiim, and find lus two 
qr tliree paying patients picked up, and carried odT 
before his return. Any way, it is not easy to get off: 
if he has plenty to do, he waits till he has less ; if he 
has nothing to do, till he has more ; and sure it is that 
there is no pipfession the members of which are so 
‘ tied by the legs * as those of the medical. The only 
tl^Ug that gives a doctor furlough is sickness — his own, 

: 1 mean. A good fit of illness aonietimcs saves liis life, 

( by cutting him off from the possibvdty of work — from 
that endless wear and tear of body and mind which 
strikes so deep at the roots of life and health. 

' A severe attack of fever, which had for a long time 
threatened to withdraw me from the Jieavy struggle 
X had for some ^ears maintained with the toil of 
Iji^, was, by God’s mercy, abated ; the weary hours of 
chuvalescence were past, and the pleaas.iit sentence, 

. that an entire change of air and scene must lie resorted 
m before I again facqd a single patient, had been pro* 
nmuioed* Aud so, obedient to the agreeable m^jiidata, 1 
my home ; and after a week spent in a quiet lodging 
An the borders of the moor, found myself, though cer- 
^ialy not e'en enough to return to/ny town^dutics, yet 
decidedly at that stage of recovery which would sane* 
and indeed called for a more active and inspirits 
ing mode of life than 1 had as yet ventured to phrsue. 

I had often longed for the opportunity now offered 
to to search out and inspect spme of the curious 
Druidical remaint which abound on Dartmoor, espe- 
(dally scono new discoveries lately made by Mr Whitley 
ef ’l^ruro. X therefore mpde m^t arrangements fora 
lew days’ walking excursions, gave up my lodgings at 
: ^ took my course southward, designing first 

then crossing Cadaford 
, to inspect this newly discovered British village, 

veUos of ancient Britons on Trowlea- 
and then to make my way right through 
j foot, and partly b§' any convey- j 

to hire pOMing through' Princ^ 
Great Miston, and' thence to strike- 
see, the circles,- the-Tolmep, 
l»r^satap Bock,, and. aq.^- 


j It: was a lovely da^^ spiriii- 

I elated by the combined^ of 
the pure hill-air, which always 
1 set off ou fliy expeditibiL enisled 
I visited lihaugh Bridge, aii6 {kfoie nbon fbuiid ssy^ 
seated exultant an the top of the Dewerstone 
ainidat its rougfh granitic crags, ever green with ivy^ 
and the ^spreading fringe mosj^ (THchostoma paterik^ 
between which cropped out tufts of heath, trees m 
mountain-ash, now bright with berrmS, and other wUd^ 
flowers, which gave life and variety to the coiouring^ ' 
that beautiful scene. 

After resting here, and partaking of the food which 
my wallet supplied^ 1 again gird^ up my strength, 
went aside to visit Saddleborough ; and then crosSng 
Cadaford Bjidge, followed the course of the heautifid 
little river rlym to Trowlesworthy Tor. It was getting 
towards evening before I had completed my survey eff 
the many interesting relics of our British forefathers 
which are found on this wild hillside ; and as I stood 
among the mighty masses of unhewn granite, disposed- 
in small circles, and partially liidden in the earth, which 
marked the spots which had been the homes of fami- 
lies, and pondered on their modes of life, and thought 
of the young children who had been there born and 
brought up ; of the youths and maidens whose hearts 
had there beat in unison ; of the parents who had laid 
their children down to sleep the slemi of death among 
thosa wild breezy slopes ; and of ffie aged men and 
women who had there begun and ended their course—^ 
my attention became so deeply absorbed that 1 did not 
notice the shades of evening had begun to fall, until a 
soft drizzling rain descending on me, accompanied by a 
chilling wind, led me to rouse myself, and look abouf 
for a place where I might obtain shelter for the night 

It is no pleasant thing to be surprised by night y[i 
a wild solitude, and when once the idea had arisen 
, in my mind that such was likely to. be my case, 1 lost 
no time in seizing my stick and wallet, and, setting 
off at full trot down the slippery turf, in that which 
I took to be the direction of the farmhouse where I 
had rested on my way to the Tor, hoping that I might 
get leave to shelter there, in a barn, even, if 1 could 
not flml better accommodation. But 1 was not fated 
to reach even this doubtful place of refuge. The 
district was wJiolly unknown to mo, and I hid walked 
so many times round and across the hill, that 1 knew 
not by which w-ay I had approached it; so, in my 
haste, I took the wrong path, -and found myself, ere- 
long, opposite an unknown hill, between which and 
myself lay a brook of some width and depth, its whole 
hank on either side of so wet and boggy a nature, that 
I could not attempt to cross it. Along its course, 
skirting towards tlie right hand, I, however, soon 
found myself on stony ground, but in the midst of a , 
wild heath, over which lay scattered huge blocks of 
moorstone, lik& flocks of sheep lying asleep; ^Bogl 
lay all round me, marked out by the peculiar flowers 
which always, occupy them, the r^ sundews (DroSiraX 
yeyow spikes of asphodel {Narthecium ossifro^mm\e^ 
above all, acrel of ground covered wish the tassel-ffib 
down of the cotton-grass {Erwphormn anguet^oU^^ 

I knew not which way to turn ; so, being thoroughly 
wearied, I thought .the best thing I could do was to 
creep intai the shelter offered me by au overiuntginfl 
mass of stone,* and |^)ere to lie Hown and walit tfll tba 
rising moonii in case she vouchsafed her preseneo^ 
or, at the worst, till the early dawn shenfld 

light enough to extricate inyseff ftxnn my 

position. 

load some biscuits and a small 'flask of 
pocket, so that I was notAbliged to go 
to bed and afteg having parSdeen of this 
'.into a snug- Gomel, ■andwoott'.feU'^silee^-;';?;;^^ 

■ ■ ^ know . not ■ liow ''Ipiig:. I- ■■hafl. ' 

'disturbed^ -by 





lieell^g: )biM av suddenly aronaedi t 

look fof> il^a at tqyarea gate, a 

firy vhich hkd not iiiifire4«i«ntly awaked me to a day -a 
toli mainly feeling for my bed-curtaina, 

^d wondering, when I pdt^ay leg, as I tliouglft, out of 
liied^ tlmt it was atill on the same leiwl, 1 at last rolled 
«Ver» started U{s and perceived what wsirmy true posi- 
tion* The fain had ceased, and the clear AiU moon 
was pouring floods of Vhite light over the moor; and 
io X left tlra shelter which had prdved so friendly to 
« and stepped out into the moonlight. But now the 
cry 1 had ^fore heard again sounded in my ears: it 
was the voice of a little chiJd, and evidently very near 
t;o me, for 1 could plainly distinguish that the words it 
tittered were : ‘ Mother, mother, do^ee come.’ Then came 
a low mournful wail, and then again, in^ louder and 
agonised tones, the same words : ‘ Mother, mother, do*ee 
come.’ I shouted aloud, and in encouraging tones and 
words bade the little one tell me where she was. 

* Here ’ticked in the mud,* was the reply ; and guided 
by the sounds, I became awm'e that the child must be 
very near me ; and presently, by the moonlight, 1 saw 
a little creature, apparently not more than an infant, 
squatted on the ground within a few yards of the spot 
on which 1 stood, but behind <a belt of such deep bog- 
water that I knew it would bo no easy matter to rejich 
it. Calling to the little wanderer not to move, and 
promising speedy help, 1 skirted the piece of water 
untiUIt^ame to a* place which aflcmled me a parage. 
With the aid pf a stout walking-stick, and stepping 
very carefully from one heap of rushes and heath-roots 
to another, I at last contrived warily to approach the 
spot where the poor child was, and found tliat the 
^ice had proceeded from a little girl not more than 
four or five years old, who had got stuck in the wet 
mud, and could not move. She had no doubt been 
timpted by the glowing tints of the as])hodel‘ and 
tassel heath, or the snowy tufts of the cotton-rush, and, 
hud reached that point, and then been unable to find 
her way out, had been benighted there. There, how- 
ever, she was, sunk far above her knees in mud, 
weeping and wailing with cold, hunger, and fear, and 
as yet not saved, for between her and me, near as she 
was, lay a pool so deep and deceitful -looking, that I 
was afraid to venture through it. The spot on which 
X, stood was so small, and so surrounded by deep mud, 
tliat I could not take off my boots and stockings ; but 
turning up my trousers, and firmly planting my foot 
on the most promising spot 1 could see, I gauged the 
mud with my stick, and found that it was not much 
more than mid-leg deep at that point; so withdrawing 
the gauge, 1 put my foot in its place, sinking deep 
in tlie coldest of fluids, and felt out a place for the 
second step in like manner ; and so by degrees sue- | 
ceedod, at the expense of making my clothes one mass | 
of mud, in reaching the little child, tucking her up j 
undeisiny arm, leaving her shoes^if sfle had any— in j 
the inireT and at last fairly getting her and myself to 
tfermflrma. I 

■ My, ‘treasiure- trove* was a pretty little slight cirl, 
^i^Bsed^ although of course novP well splasned 
from head to foot. She could give no account of h'er- 
selff but that her name was * Titty,* that she saw 
fowers/ and went to pick tljem, and got ‘’ticked 

^ ’ A jMeb pr^cameiA I was int H6re, on a wild 
near midnight, covered witli mud, wet, and 
leading » poor little child by the hand, who was as 
and tired as myself, and without a notion 
i way to turn, or where to seek food abd slater 

vV,.' 

^ with my little wailing companion 

tecurred to^l the slortes of 
1 bad ever beard, but forembat come one 
^ told me only a day or two before^ Ae 

axid I comforted 


myseir % the remembr^^ that the same mercl^ 
hand which had shielded that poor little wanderer from 
harm would surely guide ray steps; and With thank- 
fulness to 9od that He bad thus graciou^y nsed'me ae ‘ 
an instrument in savibg this poor baby, I besoh^t H» 
guidance and protection for us both. Ttie story 1 had 
heard was of little girl of betwiepn three and four 
years old, who had strayed* from hei; parents cottage 
amid those wild hills., .When the little thing waa 
first missed, which was in the evening of the same day 
she had wandered away, a diligent search was bdgun, 
but in vain. It was fine w'arm weather in July, so 
that hope was^ertertained that if poor babe had 
lost herself ,among the hills, she would not sufTer 
materially, and would be found in ^le morning ; but 
morning came, and with it a renewed and extended 
search, but still in vain— the child could not 1^ found, 
nor was there the least trace of her to be seen, and 
deep and agonising were the fears <9( tlie poor parents. 
Had .she suhk in a £og? Had gipsies stolen her? 
Did she lie dead in some wild waste, murdered, ^)r 
starved, or killed by some direaacoident ? A second , 
night and a second day pasG^d in anguisfl ancTi^Gpense. 
It was on Tuesday niorning the child had lalt been 
segn, and now it was Friday, and all eflbrts'to find her 
had proved vain. The whole neighbourhood for miles 
round had been roused, and bands of men and women 
had sought together or separately in every direction 
they could think of, without gaining the least clue. 
But now a new idea occurred to some of them: all 
the sheep-dogs of the district were gathered togetner, 
and taken out to seek the poor lost famb: and they 
found her. ^Shc lay, without her clothes, under a 
stack, not more than a mile and a half from her honie^ 
alive, and no otherwise injured than by the exhaustion 
of three days’ exposure and starvation; and was brought 
home to her mother. The poor baby’s own accounts 
wlfen she was sulflciently recruited to give it, was, tbaf 
she had wandered on the liill, and could not find her 
way home; that when night came, slle took off 
clothes, folded them up, and put them»un(\pr a bush 
— where indeed next day they were found as she 
described — and then lay down to sleep, going to bed 
in that wild waste. She said that she could not put 
on her clothes again, so she ])ad run about or lain still 
without them ; no doubt the consciousness that they 
were there thus acting as a charm to chain her to the 
one spot, until exliaustion^prevcnted^lier from moving. 
She said she liad ‘ screeched and screeched till she 
could not Bcieech any more;’ that she had iieard the 
dogs, but was afraid to speak Ics^ they should hurt 
heK By' the evening of tlie day she was found she 
wiw alnjost as well as ever, and aole to run about.* , 
This story, which I liad so lately heard, weighe4 
much on my mind; for in a district so wild that a 
oiiild could lie undiscovered within a mile^and a half 
of her home, whilst all the neighbours were in sear^ 
of her, what chance had I, a stranger to the place, of 
findingf my way, or of making out to Whom my poor 
little companion belonged ? . * • ^ V 

But amidst these troubled tboug^hts there waa oUU 
most pleasant one— I had surely saved a life. 
little creature, sentient, hopeful. Immortal, who 
along by my side, o% whose ^wann breath toucheAlio^ 
cheek as she nestled in my arms, and slept 
bore her onward, was no doubt most dear to Micne ^e. 
Probably there was some home where teiTor, oft 
account, caused wakeful eyes and pining heart^ a^ 
1 should have the joy of %«qtowing tMr 
them; and so, inspirited by thei« thous^its, 1 pressed 
onward, and, *) my great rejotdng; dlloovered a cart^ 
track, which I judged to lead to sottio mine. Follow^ 
ing this for a tim% 1 at; sf^Ody ^ 

' '' ' ' ' / '-■ P' . n*- ■ I n 'I ^ 
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l^iitltfenea by this lioi^, 1 made* niy wa,V tow^rdi it, 
^ that a deccnt-lookiiig Iiut, built of bldcks 

■ before mo, and through jite window 
: sliojio the light of a oheerful fife. I knocked at the 

door, but obtfined no answer. I knocked again, but 
though I heard sounds from within, I^atill received no 
answer. ' Thehi Ip called, a'nd represented ray case and 
that of my poor little companion, whose voice was 
now joined with mine in begging mammy to * ope a 
dopf/ A woman’s heart w'as within, for as soon as 
the child was mentioned, tlie door was iinbabred. We 
were admitted into the room. lAtlc Kitty seemed 
bewildered by the light, and by not findipg ber mother, 
as the poor baby ^lad seemed to expect, and the woman 
'W'ho had opened tlie door took her from me, and 
exciain^ng: ‘Bless the poor little maid, her’s in a 
^rty pickle sure enough,* led her to the fire, by which 
stood a table witlf bread and q/;her food on it, looking 
much as if some one had hastily left it* The house 
ednsisted of one long low room, open to the rafters, 
and a little /epw.-/« wtiicli opened from it, ami seemed 
a soridf Vash-housc. Twdj beds occupied one end, in 
one ofVhich lay Some one, but Avbetber it was a male 
or female* ! could not teU, as the whole person, head 
and all, vras covered with the bed-clothes. 

‘’Tis my son, sir,* said the woman: ‘lie’s sick.’ 

* 1 am a doctor,’ said I : ‘can I prescribe for him ?’ 

‘There’s no need,* said she hastily, .seeing me turn 
to^rds the bed. ‘ITc.’s fast asleep now, and ’tis 
a mt of a cold.^ 

Taking it for granted that there was not much the 
matter, I now thankfully accepted soiup of the food 
she offered me, of which she had already given some 
to the child, and taking off niy w^ct hoots and stock- 
ings, I set them before the lire to dry. The good 
Woman, having first poured some warm water into a 
pan, now took poor little Kitty, and gave her a good 
washing; thep laid her in her own bed, and at my 
req^uest removed a bundle of clean straw' into the 
little offset from the room for me*, as 1 preferred 
being alone to occupying a jdace in the overheated 
kitchen. 

As I talked to the woman, and tried to find out 
from her whence it was likely my little companion 
bad Strayed, I heard a slight movement amongst the 
bed-clothes of the sick man, and glancing that w'ay, 
I saw a round ^pllet-licadf witli scarcely a sprig of 
hair on it, rise up, follow'ed by the upper part of a 
body, strange to say, fully clothed in iay-garments, 
but of what hue o» kind I could not discover. I took 
1)0 notice; and after, he had gazed at me long enough 
to satisfy him, the owner of the head lay dowp again, 
and all was still. 

■ Preparatory to ensconcing myself in my corner, I 
took ^ ifiy coat, and hung it by the fire to dry, apd 
at uiy hostess’s suggestion, after I had retired, 1 rolled 
ttiyself in an old jtotchwork quilt which she brought 
me, luid gave her my trousers, vest, and shirtfto get 
did^, she promising* to brush tliem and bring them 
to me in the morning. I ^took the precaution, how- 
ever, of taking out my puKse, and some letters that 
were in my pockets, before I gave them to her, for 
1 did not quite like the ipystery«of the sick man, and 
thought it more discreet so to do. 

Weary as I was, X could not sleep. I lay listening to 
■; dash of a mountalnVstream which ran by the hut, 
I^Sd.Oonsideting what I should do in case I was unable 
.;|!0.idi8cpver the home qpfehe poor child ; for my Itostess 
^ propo8e<l that she should remain 

"" I c8fhld find out to whomtshe belonged, 

pay her for her trouble ahd expense — had 
“'"arge, •saying that she must leave the 
^ go a journey ; sp that there would 
Ibc chlid. I was also, Joot 
tlie pretended sleeper, and busied 



imyself by^ forming, plans" ^ d^fiding nfy&ii^ sbonld; 

I be amcked. How hvshy .th6U|^htS^% 
much care and anxiety Wb expend in foi^inc plims tu 
meet emergencies which never occur V So it 
me thif night. » Nothing lia^penedj nhd X fell ^iSe^ 
and slept quietly«until broad daylight awoke me*. (Siii 
awaking. I by the height of the sun that it must 
be getting late; and as I hearc^^no sound in the outet 
apar,tment, I thouglit I might ventqre to roll myself up 
ill my quilt, and make an irruption into the room of 
the sleepers for my clothes. Gently opening the doof, " 
T peeped round the corner, and saw that tin? goo<i 
lady and my little charge Jay fast asleep ; so atepping 
lightly tow'arda tlv^ fireplace, I hastily gather^ up 
the garments which hung there— just able to discern 
them by tli|^ glimmer of light wdiich shone through the 
shutters, and slipped back to my sbed, intending to rub 
off the dirt, ahd thus dress. Imagine my wrath and 
dismay when I found that, in8te.id of my good shooting- 
jacket ami brown dnek-trousers— I had nothing but 
a full suit of the Dartmoor prison -garments, yellbw on 
one side of the body, and brown on the otlier ! Inspired 
by rage and indignation, I rolled myself again in my 
quilt, and sallied forth to the sleeping dame, shouting 
as I went for redress. ‘ Where is my coat? What have 
you done wdth my trousers and all my clothes ? ’ I said 
as 1 shook her sternly by the shoulder ; but I shook 
and screamed in vain. She was like the sleeping 
beaW^y of eiistcrn tale, and could not be awakened. At 
last, liow'evcr, my behaviour roused her, and she sat 
bolt upright in bed, and after a time her understanding 
grasped the truth. ‘The villain! the rascal I 'she 
exclaimed: ‘that’s how he serves me; that’s what ^ 
get for my kindness ! taking of un in, and feeding of uh* 
and letting un creep into my son’s* bed when you corned 
— and tben tcdling lies for un ! That ’s how the dirty^ 
varmint gars me. Wliy, sir, he corned to my door two 
hours after niglitfall, and a lifted up tlie latch, and iu 
a walks as easy as if lie ’d a knowed me all my days;, 
and then he says : “ You do secs where I do come from. 
Well, ’tw'd be a jilty if 1 was took’t, wid? — wkln’t? 
'Twonld bc3 a pity, fsaiis for wliy : before I was laid 
hold on, I'd knock you down and kill you!” and he 
up wi his fist jist as thof he were a gwain to do it^ 
“Now you mind me!” a says;. “if you’ll find me 
quarters for two or three days till the search is gone 
over, 1 'Jl gie thee these shiners and lie shewed me a 
heap of money : “hut if yim let on a word' about me to 
anybody, I ’ll kill } ou, and flay you alive afterwards ; 
80 now you can choose,” he says. Says I : “ I don’t want 
to do c no hurt. I *d sooner ye did get off than not; 
for 1 do often think must be n liard life ye do lead tip 
there to the prison ; so you can eat and drink what 
I 've a got ; and if anybody do-come, you can get into 
bed, and I’ll say ’tis my sick son.”* 

‘And so you helped liim to my clothes to get off ini’ 

I said, half hictiried to laugh at the ludicrous sd^ne in 
which I was an actor. 

‘ No, sir, that I did not. I hung up your clothes to 
drjr, and didn’t know but what they waa 'there to 4;hui 
minute. That* rogue he’ve a took’t «um sure enougu, 
and I thought he were sound asleep all the time I ’ * ; 

Tliat the woman sjKike truth, was evident Bp 
rejoicing that I had at all events saved my parsej I put 
ori the hateful suit of the felon |i and after partaking 
of the comfokabl«|^ breakfast '*^y hostess prepared ; 
for little Kitty and me, and remunerating her lor 
trouble, 1 ^ain sallied forth, much annoyed at tbu , 
strange position in which 1 found myself^ yet half 
amiued at the absurdity of and laughing in iny ^ 
mind at what my friends and patients wonhli thlidt if' 
they liad a glimpse of ' me waking over the ; mpde,“ 
dressed^iii a Gonvicte(kfeloQV garb, and I 

bareheaded &nd barelboted childf of four 
the band; ■' Such a %ay-:of enjpyUig A 
. Xloweveri there yds 


i^ «oMr Xmust^ Dny beftt to get out of it So onwti^d 
vl weijt a<jipS8 the billiitj, in th« direction, of the Village 
in which niy hoflteee orthe p48^ night had told me 1 
to meet with an owner for little Kitty. 
|t wge a glorious morning^ And the scenery so Md and 
ip yelry, grand, that I longed to nialae some sketches; 
hut situated »» I was, this was not to she thought of. 
S'oUowing the moor-road on which we had eAered for 
ahout n mile acros^ wilJi hills, over 'which lay scattered 
huge masses of granite, we made bur way through a 
wHdemess of heath and gorse, interspersed with exten- 
sive bogs, until at last we struck a pArisli road. Along 
the course of this road lay some cottages, one of 
which I entered, with the view (jf Tuaking inquiries 
about the owner of the child, but found it empty, and 
proceeded to the next, where were only^some little 
children, wlio ran away at m3' approach. Tlic third 
I tried w'as in the same case; all the doors w'ere wdde 
open, but tlie inhabitants were absent. Concluding 
that the people were gone to their work, I pursued m3' 
M'ay towards a village I pbserved a little way before 
me. Here the matter w'as cleared up. (1 roups of 
people stobd hero and there in eager talk; some 
newre of deep import had evidently reached the 
colony : 

01(1 men and beldams in the street 
^ I)o projdiesy upon it dangerously — 

They shake their heads ; 

Xnd whisper one another in the ear. • 

And I)fi that speaks <lo(?s gi’ipe the licarer's WTJst. ; 

Whilst he that hears makes fVightt’iil action 

With wrinldcd brows, with nods, and rolling eyes. 

I It '(vas evident that sonic great excitement prevailed. 

So eager wcto all in their talk^ that— as I suddenly^ 
^urned a (ionier into the main street where the people 
were assembled — none noliix'd me, and 1* had time 
to observe one iirincipal group, w'hich attracted myj 
attention. A pretty, very young widow* stood 'witl/j 
pale and anxious face, and Avctqiiug Idtterly, byr the i 
side of an old man with long wliitc locks; ho was 
blind, but hia face, which was lunuHl towards me, 
expressed dismay and horn^r. Two policjc-officors 
'^Vere near, and were talking earnestly together, whilst 
several men and women stood round, all expressing by*^ 
their gestures some strong feeling or other. It was 
'bub for a moment I had watched this group, when 
suddenly little Kitty' broke from me, and screaming 
‘Mother! mother!’ sprang towards the young wddow, 
who turned quickly round, saw the <diild, and with a 
cry pf joy received her into her outstretched arms. 
The scene w'as most interesting, and I stepped forward 
with a joyful feeling to greet the mother, and tell her 
the tale of her little- one’s deliverance, when, in an 
instant, the two policemen fell on me, seized me, ‘ neck 
and crop,’ as if 1 had been some fierce beast, collared 
me, sUd, in spite of remonstrance, thrifst manacles on 
my bands; and then, amidst the jeers and shouts 
of 4l)e juveniles, the execrations of; the men, and 
imyiling of tlie women, 1 was ^.j^wicd ofi’ towards 
juio yiUage .inn,«w^l^^^ a conveyance no take me,* as 
they said, ‘back to my cell,* was to be procured. 

zoy way, the policemen told me that 1 was not 
only cbai^ged witli evading my sentence by running 
jkway, blit also with child-stealing, and gaifo me 
Understand that *tlfb ffentlemak whfise purse and 
papers i bad last night stolen* oad given notice at 
the Ivy Bridge station of my whereabouts, and that 
they were on the way to Drme Foreman’s cottage 
to appn^end me when 1 had presented n^self^and 
; ^ frouble^ It was in vain 1 assured 

ililiiM thit i was the gentlhniaLs robbed, and their 
the escaped convict equally in viin iliat 
the history of my ftndiii|; thd child. ‘ Ko 
: ‘ those fine clothes and ti^t 

« All escaped ccmvicts, imd 


other inaile^tors when apprehended, truniped sonie 
story to off, and they wgre not going to let me ; 
escape for any such nonsense.* I then gave my name, 
and deman^ded toJl)c taken before the next magistrate, 
saying that if they ^lid not do so, i would' pn^OOd 
against, them the moment I w^as released >Vhethor it 
was that they saw reason from my ^Yo^d8 and mann^ 
to doubt whether I really was t}io malefactor | 
appeared, I cannot tell, Ipit on this strong remonstrance 
they agreed that I should be talfen to the squire’s and ' 
examined before they proceeded further. : 

rcsolntlorfthey were strengthened by' the arrival of my , 
littki. Kitty ah(l*hr# grateful young*iqotlior, who having 
heard her little one’s account of the matter, ('anvc to 
thank me for bny kindness to the poor baby. 1 tliink, 
indeed, that Kitty’s warm demonstrsftions of affection 
did moH' conviiifre the men of office that I was not 
the culprit, they had conceived me to be, thaifall myr 
own assertions and dissentient aenions trances put 
together. • * 

Matters had now begun to improve. My guardians 
assumed a more eivil tone; and tie people of the house, ^ 
who luid heard my story, clceered me by* the ^ijeiirance 
that ‘ the squire* was a ‘ ’cute ma,u,’<ind just., ana that 
lilt’d soon sec how matters stood ; and in oomplianco 
w'lth my' request X was at once unirchcd up to the hall, 
followed by' the beadle and half the parish ; and within 
lialf an hour from niy entering the villagt*, I stood in 
the little justice- room of the stiuirc, waiting until he 
should bo .nt leisure to examinh me. It will -^vdll bo 
believed that my' appearance wfts not of the most Jre- 
po.^sessing charact(^r, I was thin and ^nunt from the 
effects of iiln^'ss, ^wary' and languid from the effects of 
the fatigue 1 liad gone throiigli in the last twenty- 
four hours- My hair had all been cut off during 
I my fever, wlii(.di gave me the true convict look; I wore 
the prison garb, and had neither shoes nor stockings; 
mdreover, 1 was dirty and grim-looking enough to 
represent any amount of scoundrelship you please, 
Suc.h was my' appearance, when a wellAlressed, rather 
leanish man of middle age, folloAved by ajive^-servant 
bearing writing materials, entered the room, lie 
walked towards the table with a manner of judi^ 
>cial severity, took his seat, and without more thaii 
a cursory' glance at me, received the policemen’s 
information of the nature of the business, 'wdiich was 
given in few w'orde. lie then looked up at me, his 
ey’O wandered over my nerson, then fixed on my 
couijtcnanc(% whilst a .strange flickerfbg smile rose on 
his lip. Thqp he looked more earnestly, jumped up 
from his chair with a hearty laugh ancl outstretched 
hand, exclaiming ; ‘ Dr Brightman f How d’ye do, my 
go#d fi^llow? Why', doctor, who would ever have 
• thought to sec you in such a pickle! XW, the very 
“ apo of form,” in a runaway convict’s garb I Come, 
sit down nfy' friend ^you must dine witli meio-day, and; 
we ’ll soon trim you up a little. I il he answerable for ! 
your runaway, my good fellows,’ said he to the police,. 
‘lie *8 mo convict, but iny good friend Brightmao^ 

of , who lielpcd me out of*deatJi’s clutches last > 

year; and glad am I to help him put of yours 
added he with a g<Jod-hunfi)ured laugh. 

‘Come, my friends,’ I said, ‘you have .behave^ I 
civilly, and done no more than your duty ; 80^1^0*18 ■ 
a little recompense rpr yoil out of the purse 
ycntlcrnan whom I robbed;* and I ga^ a . 

sovereign, which sent them aw'ay in suffic^ntly 'go^- 
huraour with me, though vowing vengeance the 
traitorous vagabond w'ho had^ut them op. such aiklse 
scent. ' ■ ■ .** ■ : . -i';.. ■ 

‘ But now jome, doctor,’ said mylf^iend, ‘ come to 
my dressing-room, and let me fit you out a little 
before I present you to L$^ iBoug^^ ancl . 
daughters. But how came you ^ndt to recognise mp:? * 

J * Why, Sir John,* I ‘ ciAum stances jfiavie 

changed your . >s-. 




^ M Ume I ak'pa}^ 

I ; Im -'itim in nightri^ nnd dremiltg^go^y^ j^ cl^r- 
K 1^ of ihe imnlt-pox $ it WAS no wondor that I did 
£ ^ 70 ti| and they called .yoi\ “ the squire ,?, bo 

‘ 'Tia an ill wti^d that blows nobody good/ said my 
dear little wife, I dnhhed reading the aboye to her. 
‘You know, Edward, if that vagabond convict had not 
played you auch tHcks, you would not have been 
teottght before nay father, and then we should never 
hive met.* • 

‘frue^ my darl^pg/ I replied ; ‘a^d had it not been 
fyt my “ treasure-trove,** 1 know not whe^re we should 
have found such a nurse for baby arf her grateful 
niol^er proves, oV such a sprightly playfellow for her 
as my ]^r little foundling.* 

And^io it was. On the memorable day of my 
appearance WoretSir John, I was introduced to her 
who now sits by my side, tlfe best and dearest of 
wives ; and on the death of the old blind man, who I 
^ found was the father vof the pretty young widow, and 
*' Kitty's vi^andfUther, as wedmppened to want a nurse, 
W8 took both mother and child Into our house, where 
they have lived ever since, and proved the best^of 
inmates ; so that, in the end, I have had little cause to 
lagret my Adventure on Dartmoor. 


THE POETEY. OF FIELD-SPOETS. 

AxfifouGQ it is now nfbnths since the sabbath of the 
- animal crektio^ ended, and deadly echoes bc^gan to 
break the silence of the moors and the green fields, 
it is * seasonable ’ to say a little on the bright side of 
the sporting question; to present its poetical aspect 
to our readers’ eyes, and reconcile, if w'e can, solitary 
ladies and Wordsworthian young gentlemen to tl)e 
' manly and natural diversions of the gun and the chksc. 
Pretty as the legend of Hart-leap Well is, we think its 
closing moral *and general aim lack that poetry of 
truA on jrhicjii Wordsworth chiefly prided himself. 
The sportsman no more 

Blends his pleasure or nis pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that lives, 

than the . poet did his enjoyment of good mutton with 
the revolting idea of the shambles in which it was 
/slidn. It is not ^ the killing of the creatures the 
pleasure consists, save in as far as the pride of skill — | 
which i$ merciful — may ho concerned, is in that 
: doser communion gfitl^ nature; that primitive simpli- 
■ city; that sympathy with those noble ^asts which, like 
^ bpan, were created * sporting animals,’ the tipie and 
./better part of the pleasure is found. We speak, of^ 
course^ generally: field-sports, like every other amuse- 
menti mayd^ debased by some, os tjiey may^)e exalted | 
byothers. j 

put to the poetiy of the matter. We will begin with | 
, grOBse-didoting on the moors. Here, at leasts with- i 
drawing fiiOm thf) stir of civilisation, and from all the 
caBingi discordant yoices of the world, man is alone 
with nature. A wide hleitf waste, 'silent, saving the 
sound of the 

\ . Feeble and earthSloviiig wind, 

. That oreops dong the bells of the crisp heather 
Bare . . . without house or track, and destitute 
yV : obvious shelter as a shipless sea, 

scene of the flrst^iuftumnal sport. We felt as if 
; Oh-; ;some glonous old picture, which a keen 
apfuan of great taste fbr tte picturesque, 
day describing to us a storm to which 
l/ikgjijPj W Ch the moors. ■ 

was'on a mountain ' summit,. 

and '.hie : son 
about eleven o’clock hi' 'the 


day. A wafto-^rioh said gUttdiing,^h 
balmy beatherr*^pse^ belbiw then^V^ 
ing air rang with the miwe of' the d^/ndcesi theiw; 
was a heavy gloom upon tito sky^ hiding, ISke a iddi; 
mantle, « the suju They and took each bv 

diflerent direction, accompanied by the keeperai tliey :. 
had good sporb and met again at two o’clock,, iU a sort 
of shealibg built for the purpose, where a good dinner 
refreshed them, and enabled tb^ to shoot til) Into in 
the day. It was twilight when Chey rejoined 
other to return homewards, and they were then far . 
from the shelter* they had found at mid-day. The 
* feeble earth-loving wind’^ died away in faint sultry' 
gasps, and there was the stillness of a great calm over 
the waste. Then csmie the low muttering sound of a 
few heavy drops; black clouds, thick as the murkiest 
night, put oht the remains of daylight, and the thunder- 
storm broke on them in all its wrath. . Each flash of 
lightning was followed instantaneously by a roar of 
sound and by a rush of heavy hailstones. There was a 
pile of stones near, and beside it the sportsmen,*^ lying 
flat on the drenched earth, found refuge. Their terri- 
fied dogs crouched by them, . howling fearfully, and 
thus they saw the moor in one of its most terrible and 
pitiless aspects. Wet to the skin, and weary with 
their pleasant toil, they reached their lodge, to find 
what the mawkishness of everyday-life seldom allows, 
the full enjoyment of shelter and repose. 

V Our stomachs ' 

Will make what’s homely savoury ; weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when restive sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. 

But if the moors are full of the beauty of desolation^ 
how rife with the loveliness of life are the haunts of the 
partridge and the pheasant 1 ^ 

The lofty woods, the forests wide and long 
* Adorned with leaves and branches fresh and green, 

In whose cool bowers the birds with many a song 
Do welcome witli their choir the summer^s queen. 

Few countries possess the rich silvan beauty of 
England ; at this season, especially, one feels the fbU 
truth of the word * smiling,’ as applied to the rich 
meadows and sunny stubble-lands through which the 
sportsman wends his way. Prose though it be, we 
think the following little description of Izaak Waltou^s 
deserves a place in our Poetry of Field-sports : — 

* Turn out of the way a little, good scholar, towards 
yonder high lioneysuckle hedge; there we’ll sit and 
sing, wlulst this shower falls so gently upon the 
teeming eartli, and gives yet a sweeter smell to tlm 
lovely flowers that adorn these verdant meadows* 
Look ! under that broad beeeh-tree I sat down when 
I was last this way a-fishing, and the birds in the 
adjoining grovo seemed to have a friendly contention 
with an echo, t^tose dead voice eeemed to Iwe in a^otkep 
tree near to the brow of that primrose lull ; tliere 1 
sat viewing the silver streams glide sileotly towards 
their centre, the toi^^cstuous sea/ ^ ^ 

Shooting has* had its acted poetry, eits tragedy ann 
comedy. It can bring ^before us the picture of the 
hero of the Pickwick Club shutiiny eves and flring 
desperately into the inidst of a covey of . Dirds ; or the 
deep pathss of that recent tragedy in which thb beloved 
wife, concealed*by thi fatal leaves, fell by her hnsband:V 
sliot. We cannot leave this sad view of the subject 
without telling \ little story, touching enough to be 
above the prosaic* 

Tf^re ^s a little child, the only ton oT his mother, 
and she a widow, who gave the wafftti| ihihiitoe lov^ 
sometimes seen In such iitde ones, to a oierfy, 
BpiritedI young spoitsflian tliat frequentli^ paA^ 
dog ani guit the cottage^to 0^ 

He was B fofr, lovely 

and bad to wbit. the'';tokdsfinMi - 41%;.' : 





[ ho always pkui^ to sp^ to him, and to lotixrn 
: Mti ^fesselfc The with the ehUd kd to 

with ttolkho^ in hef bottothal 

; ^ other sincerely; 

1: and the tredding^ay was *f)\ed« Ono«mominK . (just 
ft modth iN^e ^at appointed time)# the young man 
was passing the cottage early> when a little voice call- 
: ing his dog, which sliared his aflection for the child, 
stayed his steps* jBe {>aused to lift up and kiss tlie 
chubby child. ‘May Edwin go shodt too ?* askecf the 
•little one. *Kot yet : when Edwin is bigger,* was the 
aeply. ‘ Go in now, darling.’ And whisUing to his dog, 

' the sportsman walked away., Tlie boy rooked earnestly 
after him. What thoughts passed^ through his little 
brain no one may say, but just when his friend was out 
of sight, he toddled after him; calling on hyn to stop. 
Only a stranger cow-boy, wlio happened tone passing, 
saw or beard him, and he took no notice, but passed 
; oh in dull indifference. 

There was a spot of great beauty in the neighbour- 
hood-*a tree-enclosed, fern-covered hollow, where a 
brooklet trickled in silvery music over a rocky, pebbly 
bottom. Hither the baby found his way, and had 
probably intended to paddle in tlie water, for one small 
red shoe was found close to the margin, but the whir 
. of a roused covey caused him to turn round. The next 
minute there was the report of a gun : a shrill cry — 
only one — and then the dog with a howl burst through 
the thicket, followed by his master. What a s^ene 
was there for the September sun to look upon ! Tho 
infant boy lay on his back, bis long fair curls dabbled 
in blood. He was dead. Hours afterwards, the howling 
of the dog brought aid to the slayer, who was found 
■ insensible beside the slain, and restored him to a life of 
misery. We need scarcely say, that all unweeting as 
had been his deed, the mother could not meet as she 
hid met the destroyer of her child. Their paths ever 
after lay apart, and were alike sorrowful beyond all 
mere earthly comfort. 

Say, what remains when hope is fled? 

She answered : landless weeping. 

Xt is to be hoped, however, that like the mother of 
Egremont, she found at last > 

A patience to her grief, 

for, like her, she reared a memorial to her son, which 
referred to a hope that fadeth not. In the lonely fenj- 
dingle where the accident happened, stands even now 
a wooden cross with these words carved on it — ‘Of 
. such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

The keen sportsmaii never again took gun in hand, 
nor could, even in old age, hear the report of one with- 
, out shuddering. 

But it is over the chase especially that the poets, 
iVom the days of Kobin Hood, have thrown the glamour 
of thebr spells. Of him, some of our jarliest ballads 
^ Imd succeeding ages have conspired to lend the 
charin of verse to the free, gleeftil spor^i of Sherwood. 
Th^oughneas of the earlier ditties mry be well con- 
tgasted by one of the last centuryw- - * 

The por&s of the east divide ; 

l!he orient daim is just descried 

, Mild and gray; 

" The starry fires elude the rfight ; 

The shadows dr before thAlight . • • 

Ear away. 

; Kpir^ hark 1 the woodland haunt is found, 

■ Their silvan lay.*. 

•• *■ 

■.' Idw^t ccho w»kfis'.her«iimic aong 


■ ■ ■ * the shoutbtg'.peaefl^': view, ■' 

* the dashing hounds pursue • 

.Far. away.' 

Att day, ubtlr^* hii route we t«KW^ . 

Exulting in the joyous chase V . 

• Ofsuch a dsj^l 

At lengfti, at mild eve’s twilight gleam. 

He ’s t^en in tho valfey streauv 
• Far jiway. 

This is pretty ; the burden of ‘ Far away’ has ^ound 
of the distant horn and tho faint echo, but it lacks 
the spirit of ShaksTeare’s • • ^ 

AVhat sk^ ho have that killed tho deer ? &c. 

and of some of the older sporting songs. There is a 
pretty oned>y Henry Neele, with a burden of— 

To the forest, my merry men all, 

supposed -to have been^sung by tin? Red King before 
his last fatal hunt — one of the most poetical events, 
perhaps, which are attached to the records of the Chase ; 
but we cannot at this moment re^Il it. j 

Scott’s ‘Chase,’ in the Lari f of the Lakey isj ftke the 
legend of Rufus, too w'ell known tft need rep*etiti6n 
liei^ ; but there is one passage in it which ccTntrasts so 
charmingly with Shakspeare’s ‘weeping stag,’ that we 
must beg our readers to peruse once more that which 
has probably often charmed them, in apportion with 
the great master’s picture. 

The antlered monjirch oJ the waste • 

Sprang from Ms Iieathcry couch in haste ; 

But, ore his fleet career he took, 

The (h‘w-(lrops from his flanlcs he shook ; ! 

I.iko crefjted leader proud and high, 

Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky, \ 

A moment gazed adown the dale, 

^ A moment snufied the tainted gale, 

A moment listened to tho cry, 

That thickened as the chase drew, nigh; ^ ! 

Then, as the headmost f(»e8 appeared, 

With one brave bound the copse he cleared; 

And stretching forward free and far, 

Sought the wild heaths of tJam Var-. 

Thus much, gallantly sung too, of the beginning of 
the chase ; now for its sequel, by a still sweeter mior 
Btrel. The banished Hulcc, a man of a contemplative 
and dreamy nature, speaks : 

# '.W 

Come, shall we go and kill us venison ? 

And yet :• irks me, the poor dappled fools — 

Being native burghers of this des'g-t city — 

Should, in their own confines, with forked heads, 

• Ila^p their round haunches gored. 

Lord, Indeed, my lord, v 

The melancholy Jaques grieves at that; 

And, i!l that kh^, swears tliat. you more naurp 
Than doth your nrothcr that hath banished you. , 
To-day, my Lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him, as he lay along ^ 

Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along tins wood;. , 

To the, lyhich {dace a peor sequestered stag, 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’cn a hurt, ^ ii? 
Did come to languish; and indeed, my lord, ' ^ 
Tho wretched anilhal hea^d forth such gppana, . 

That their discliarge did stretch bis leaiWft 
Almost to bursting ; and the big roii&d.twil ’ 

Coursed one another dowm his innocent 
In piteous ehasif; and thug tlie hairy foul, 

Much marked of the imiladblNply Juquesv 

Stood on the extremest verge of the eirift brook, 

AugmeniJig it with tears;.' ^ . 'h 

Shakspeare and Scott sportsm^ 

Their vigorous and itUMsly and ‘ epu^^y 

Ifreeding’ caused themr W ^ 

though they coidd .be^tcrif/ tbndeiest of 
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MtJ lupon the *poor dappled ibole’ vhuh thftjr pureued 
1^0 Q«re t)u plays of our Immoital to the slaying of 
I 3'uttlce Shallow s dappled deer, and due poem to 
j Sdott’s Io\c of the < hase Our readers may remember, 
that when Sir Walters little ^on avss askoil ‘why 
people called Kis fathci j troui t h7 ,* lie innocently replied 
♦ Because papa alprays^iWs the h ire fimt * JIis Waf ««, 
Lords and Ladte% t/ay, wilPclosc this brief noti( o of tlie 
chase with its most appropnatr moral 

Waken, loids iiid 1 lait s ,, i\ ' 

On tlu mount un duuH Llic li} 

All the loll^ 1 lust ^is lie u ‘ 

With lioift ind li wl iml ImntTn sp u » 

IJonnd 11 c lu ll» ii t oupU s \ < • 

Jlivils whistling lidii u t km Unit, 

Mcifii'i, 1 ml\ iiiiii^I tlu} , 

^ Wait 11 huU ml lilus ’ 

W il II iSi Is md 1 1 lies gay ’ 

7 h( iiiisl III htttlu mount 111! gr 
• Spi ii^h ts 111 till diiMiniostr iimiip 
Diumndsondh hi ikc *iu /U lumig, 

^ • And foitsUis h u(j*l ns^ been I 

• To ti ick rfh< I m 1 in thicket ^,ic cii , I 

TfOw lYc r mu t ) di int oui 1 n 
Waken, lords and 1 idu s g i\ ^ ^ 

W ikcn, loids 11 id 1 1 la s g IV * I 

io the ffjaiiwool inst( iw n j 

We can hlitw ^ ui wliuc In lu 
, I J( c t of f Hit ir^I tall f s /( 

Wt c Hi lun th( iiiukshi iriuk 
W I < II V oust thf Oik Ills iiitl 1 i iv 
Yo i si ill •'CC linn 1 1 n„ht to b iv , 

Wain lord inlhlics^iv’ | 

1 oude I If mb I < Innt the 1 iv 
W ikf II lirds ind lidus gi> ♦ 

'J til them youth and ninth ai 1 ^1 « 

Kmi M( 111 so as vrll is vu * 

Inn stem hnntsmin ^vho f ui I ill 

bt null If hound tnliU t islnvil I 

Ylinill ut this ai d iis( Yiith di^ 

ilk nth loids ind 1 1 lu s g iv ' 

We should Un>c our 8ub)cct iiu oniplc tc il w o oiiiilti d 
to g«p its poctK al dm to the p( cuhnih ii ition il sport 
of fox-hunting 

‘Beynird the }fo\* tin hoio of tlu fim sitincil 
fkhleof the middle ages ti which the lig ires m the 
German part of t^e (treat J^Onhition must ha\( lami I 
hansed even the ordin irv rt idei h is ht c n lor i cntui u s 
at'fbud with oiir nation and c^cn Tiiomson who 
abhorred the rhiscf is iimeh as the niclanel oly «fnciues 

did, gives a faint jppio\ il of the hunt _ 

* ^ 

Give, ye Bntons, then, I 

Your sportnc fury pitiless, to pom 
IjOo<>c«n the nightly lobbti oi foil • 

Him, fiom hib ei iggy winding Iniuits nutaithr 1 

I ct all the thundei of the ch ise puis n 

Tlirotr llyj bioad elite h behind sou on the I» d < 

High bonnd^iosistlc'-R , noi tlu deep inoi iss 

Refuse, hut thiongh tin shAking wilderness 

Pick your niee way , into»tlu pcidous flupd 

Beat feailesH, of the raging instmet full 

And as \ou iide the tonenf, to the banks I 

Your triuTinph sound scmoions, tunning round 

1 rom rock to rock, m curling echoes tost 

Ihtu Male the mountains to their woody tops , 

Kush down the dangerous strep , and o’er the 1 iwn 
In fancy t wallowing urLthe sp wse? between, 

Pour ah vour HpeeeWilfto the lapid game 
3 Poi happy he^wbo tops the wheeling chase , 

Kkui every inaro tvohed, and cyery gtiile 

> 'ftho knows the meiitn of the pack 
Wbolfrw tlie villiJli s( i7od and tlying hard, 

WllhM ooinfhunt, thougli by a bundled mm *hs , 

^ BelenDotta torn O glom us he, bevond 
Uw doling pears, when the retreating horn 


Calls thorn to ghastly halls of gray rpnoyvn, 

With woodland honoms gtaced, the fox*s#m 
Hepending decent ^om the loof, and ft^uad 
Round the ditir walls, witli antic dguioh fleieo, 

Ihc btagVJliige front • • 

We have stncful pretty bongs on this national sport - 
we' subjoin ont of the prettiest, begging our readers, as 
they gliiice o\or it, to tall iipjticforo their minds’ eyo 
the ^secne all must have often wi(;pesscd, of the hunt 
111 full e irter the scirUt Tickets mountccl on such 
steeds 18 only Inglind boasts, and with fox-hounds 
••lull IS Dul r Ihcscus im^ht Inive lejoiced in , and he 
will biiif' them to i mental music 

Huk! (lie?* hollow woods irsounding, 

1 1 ho to the huntci s ciy , 

Tluk how all the vales suiiouuehng 
lo 111 c 1 k( ling \()i e if ply 

N vw so swdt Of 1 hills ispinng, 
lie pjrsues tlu gi\ delight, 

I>i'‘Luit woods md v lies utiiiii„ « 

I Sun to vanish fiom his si^ht 

I I lying still 111 I still pin suing, 

Sf tho fo\ thi hounds tlu mui 
( iiiiiiinv c innot snt iioiii luin, 

1 ai f 1 01 1 u fiigf , w 00 i md lU n 

N< w they 1 ill him home ward hio 1 1 1 

] o I ] M il ni,shl s iipjbt 
« lliusnosoii wetiumu iii^hUuii » 
lit lith (unLimics to tl e 1 isl 

TIul the holl )W w m Is le ounding, 

I cl > l> tlu huntei's in 
Hill ’ how ill tlu V li s sm I oTinding 
lo hi ehuiiiuv itieplv 

Ilierc IS however 1 sioftlit poetical eh me nt m fo\ 
huntiiu tinn in the othe r sports of the field , and tlfi 
miy It K< luiite 1 for bv the want of svmpithy with 
the lursued I’llv is not loiisul, rs lei iheinnoeent 
crentle stig oi i >r the fe ithered mothers of tho wood 
^^e look on tl hunt ib rithcr i lustice than a joy, 
and tlu prosnie it once intruUs on the imagination 
Ihc galliot hounds whuh “hire with man tho glco 
and gluy of lIu cliisc and whith, by their very 
iirition an 1 eiilowniciitM set niturc’s great fiat on 
the Jfiniutif/ in Its lull sense, oi the sport, aie not 
without their tiibiitf fiom the pcet Lysteu'to oui 
Miiksptare s nolle imisie 

//< (Hs ‘sm ( hive the v iw iid of the div 
My love sh 1 1 he n tlu niusu ot my hounds 
I I ( uih m the western v dlev -go 
IHsj 4 tfh, T i\ uul find the iorrstei 
M (Will i ur qne e n, up to the mount un h to 
\iil in Ilk tlu music il confusion v 

Oi hounds inel eelio in e oii) unction 
Ibppohta I was with Hercules ind Cadmus, onet, 
When HI i wefod of t lete they bayed the bear • 

With hound^ ot Sputa, never did 1 heir 

Such gallant hiding loi, besides the groves, , 

The skies, thJ\touji{ivuif‘» tveiy rrgiefb neai 

luruud ill oiv'niutuil ciy , I never heard * 

So musical a discord, such swee^t thuimer 

Ttusiu^ My hounds ml bted out of the Spartan kind. 
So ill wed, so smiled , and their heads ate hung 
With tais th it swcFp iw ly the morning dew, 

* ( took tiueU ind el'w -lapped Ii)ce Thebsalian bulls, 

Slow m puisuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 

1 ach under each A cry more tunable 
M as nevei holla’d to, iioi iheercd with hom 
In ( rete, iii Sparta, nor in Thessaly 

SSbtt spcaki thus lovingly of his Uogs to In 

ono of hiB Introductions to JUttmm 

j Remennlp^r’st^on my greyhotiiids tiruA » 

‘ O’er holt or Jftll there never flew, * J 
« I^i futt slip or leash there never sprang 

More fleet of foext/ or mtrt of flutg. K 
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* Wliat music/ say* that ptosc-poet, Izaak Walton— 

< what umailb doth a pack of make* to any man, 
wiioso hetaf iiiA ears arc so happy as to bo set to tho 
tune of such instruments! my hoduds, 1 know 
the laiijgfuafto of them, and fliey know thO lanfcua*ge and 
nieauing'of one anotlier, as pertectly Ms we know tlie 
voices of those with whom we discourse (ihily/^ 

We must not omit Ijie picturesque description of 
the weary hounds in,* the Cliase/ the. • 

• Two (l«)gs of hliuk Paint Ilulu'ifs breed, 

TTiiiuatciied for tourajjo, bu-ath/aiul bpccMl, 

when the hunter’s horn recalled them. 

Then thr()uj>h Ui<‘ Jell hj'i liofti resounJ''! 

From vain ])msnit to cf^ll the hounds. 

Back limped with slow and cripplnl pace 
The sulk) leadei-s of the cha*io : 

C’losc to thqjr inaslei’s side the) pressed, 

AVith dtooping tail and humbled aehL 

We find * much mure to say an^nt this 

Falstaff,’ did space and time permit, Init wo mu*?! 
leave our readers to add such l(‘a\C8 as may l>c 
wanting to the laurel chapk't of the cJ'ase, and con 
elude with ]Miltou*s channiug iinocntiou lu Us pre- 
siding genius : 

^ And, if I j»ive (hf'c honour dn(‘, 

Miutu, admit me of lh\ crew. 

• * » * * K • 

To hear fho lark begin his flc'ld. 

And singing startle the dull night, 

Ft 0111 Ills watch-tower in tlu‘ skies, 

Till the da]i])led inoin doth use; 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn ♦ 
Clieerl) loiise the hluuib(*Miio morn. 

, From the side of some hoar hill, , 

Through the high wood <*clioing ‘•In ill 

TIIK MAliICJAN OF TllF OLYDK. 

Jn sailing down flic (’lydo from Cilasgow, the hcencry, 
for more than a score of miles, has notliiug ^c^y 
remarkable; and as the voyage, even !»y a steamer, is | 
long, this inode of iruvelling is usually aioided by the 
more energotie, who flash down to Oieeiiock by rail, 
and then launch themselves on the liosoin of tlie mag- 
nificent river. The more’s the pity ; for the tamcne.ss 
of the w'afer-passage is at Icngih ch^sc'd abruptly b)-^ 
the nittjcstic rock and fortress of J)urii barton, and pre- 
sently there breaks upon the view a picture unequalled 
in Scotland— perhaps in tlio 'VNorld. The (^lydc here 
censes to be a river, wlintever the iiiup-makcrs may 
say, and liecomcs an estuary. Your cheek glows with 
the breath of the Atlantic, and your eye (lazvleb as it 
takes in, in one proud sweep, every* feature that enters 
into the composition Mlicther of the heautjful or the 
soblimft Hie highlands and the lowln/ldsrcontributc 
each their peculiar quota to this remnykiaile pictun*, 
for here is the debatable region beU^^wi them. On 
southern shore are the lowl of Uonfre^'- 
sliirc, witli their naritinie towns, strotefted like forti- 
fications along the water’s edge, and their volcano- 
smokes, that speak of greater works llian those of the 
old Cyclops, Here, too, are iKSSt square-rigged 
vessels, arriving from ^ departing to tlj^e einis of tho 
earth ; some Jmvu sai/s of canv^, some of sU'am ; 
some are lying motionless at anchor, with boats 
voyaging between them and the shore, impelled by the 
stem simultaneous stroke of the oars that proves the 
^row^s to be accustpmed sea-dogs. On the ftorth^re 
the bightands of Argyleshire, dominated by a congeries 
of grotesquely irregular mouiftains, })opularly knowq 
as the Duke of Argyle*s Bowling%roeu. Mimnko the 
Slight may bo seen on a clear dky the bald iSsad of 
Ben Domon^ towering over the unseen Queen of Use 
Lakes, ilooi^ing gt 1^ Ibot* On the shores of the river 


in this dlroetion is a populous village with an almost' 
unbroken line of wMto villas extending up the Gare- 
loch, a sheet of always tranquil watiT, which partly 
encloses the*boautHul uonirtAula of Hosenetth. Beyond 
liosencatli, descending the river, are whitp villages, and 
miles of* white villas, in endloss su(‘ces*siQn, but no 
indications of tlu^tradi* and bpstle of the lowland side. 

One of the towns on this lowhuid «ide has* grown 
witliiii our own rccollcciion iido one of the great 
seaports of the empire. In our early days, it was a 
little, primitive, huildled-iip, ugly, dirty old towllTold 
ill jeara, Amt not -in recollections; senile vithout 
being venerable, • a Town without liiator) and witlioiit 
traditions, anH ^(Hmtaiiiing a small population, with a 
plentiful t»carcity of graiulfatliers. lbs progri'S'^, not- 
ivithstaiidii^, from littleness to greatness, is nothing 
wonderiul. Nicbcnl originally in an angle of tigs river 
Avbero a groat maritime port mu»t at one time or otlier 
exist, it slijircd of noc^^ssity in tlic^ fortunes of the 
(Tydc. Till* house of a feudal proprietor chanced to b,e . 
built neai the spot; and straightway there gathered 
oil the SLa-sliorc, wiihip mcw of ifs protcytiiiq walls, a 
small population of subservient lishermeii aim chKiva- 
tors, wliose views i Mended as time* How ed oiC each 
goiyration standing, ns it were, on tlie grave-mounds 
of the last, and looking higher into the lieavens, and 
wider over the eartli. 

Ihit there was soiiiet lung diffi rent from this common 
destiny in the fort lines of tiu* little old town. Jt not 
only rose with the rise of its tim^, hut contained w'itltfii 
llH bosom a leaviii peculiar to itself. Jq the fulness of 
time it cave birth to a Magician, whose mission it was 
to rovoliitiomse, not only tlu* Clyde, but tho whole 
worhi: for here, on (he Ibili of .lanuar\ 173(>, was born 
.Jamth A\ All. Heforo the time of this man, steam was 
well known; and many supposed tjiat if W(* could only 
get/airl) liohl of it, ami lendir it subservient to our 
iimrposes it would turn out to be the grand arcanum 
winch science had btim blindly groping alter trom tho 
begiiming. Tin* feat of Watt — w ho w as no discoverer, 
but a most ingenious mM*ntor— was to Hiirov^ an iron 
eliaiuovir this monsier, to subdue him to tho service 
of mankind, to compel him to work nadboJically and 
economically, and llius to place at the (‘oniiuand of 
liumnu industry a I’ower more prodigious than the j 
wdldest fables of the .'incieiUs e\er imagined. AVe shall 
ace presently wl).aL the ri‘HuU of this w’as as regards 
the town imd the river; fjuJ we sli^ll marvel not a i 
little at the uneoiiMiousncss of the Magician himself of 
the extent to ailnch the loice of his own hnontion was | 
destined to be earned. • 

An (Icganl quarto voluiiu* has just been printed for 
tbe^AVatt (’iub, b) its late pt'rpelual president, Mr 
George AVilliamson, which gives a very tull and iiiier- 
Cbting account of ihe advent of AVatt, and the develop- 
ment of his genius usider the iiilluence of liiiAige, early 
hie, and education.’** Something too inuidi, perhaps, is 
said of tho first of tliese; the biographer seeking very 
induRtriou.sly to bolster up the character fif tht^ great 
mechanician by means of some sniUll adjuncts of family 
rcspectahility. Xu ,the ca^ of a meaner man, such 
matters might tell a little ; but Watt is W’ull ablo to 
stand alone. It is worthy of note, notwitlistanding, 
that both Ins father a»d grandfather made mathematics 
to a certain extent a profession; and that thus tho 
favourite study of the great James, may be conaitjered 
liereiiitory. His- grandfather, Thomas \7att» after 
his father was killed in one of MontroBO*]! battlgs in 
Aberdeenshire, settled in a podlT Uttlo sea*>farlng village, 
now a suburb of Greenock, called Crawfordsdyke. Hero 
he taught im>%utiun; got into trouW as one of the 

"• ' “ - I ■ . , 

* Umormlj of the lUieoge, ISartg Uft. Mwaiion, and Ikeelof - 
Miwir of ihe Oemm of James m Owrgo \7iiaainiK)n, TSuq., 

latf- pcrpyiiml vrosident of tho Watt Gub of Orccnork, ?rintvd 
ti>T tho watt Cmb by Thubais ConstaWo, v^hitrr to Her Mqjosty. 
18^4. 
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:>‘liiwiMy' piifeoguet ’ '\'iHid«ir':'tlM)';:'Tert.'dUik;; ’ -md 
IH if feai^* tbnk t}i«^ 0^^ 

fl(^Q 0 lm« 8 ter, ttid even became ^1)AiUe of 
iba^n^ the said cdminnmty, thm exercising 
Wtain judicial functions on authority derived direct 
ftom the superior. Mr Williamson gives various 
amuiing extracts >ui>m the Acts and Proceedings of the 
Held Courtsof the barony* by vphich it appears that the 
bsflid and his Associates met and advised and con* 
suited about the raising of fifteen pounds Scots^about 
t#efit>^Ave shillings English-due for /iou//ier expended 
by* tiie town on the qccasion of the I{evoiution' i V arious 
Acts likewise denaonstrate that thb bailie was sadly 
troubled by the vagrant propensities of the hens of the 
bpioUgh of barc^ny; and one important object of his 
ma^sterial arrangement wns to regulate * jjbe drawing 
6f^l gut of yards on Ilallow-e’en night,* it being ^statut 
and otdadnedt that in all typne coineing non draw any 
kaill out of any j^feard w*tout, Jibertie frq,m the owner 
.n^der the pain of fourtie shilling Scots, iottes quoiies* 
After the mathematician’s death, his son James, 
father of^ the ^great James, removed to Greenock— ‘a 
town/ fays our author, ‘distinguished by no hiatorical 
celebri!ty, Sudi aS that which places in the forefront 
0f patriotic valour the otherwise unimportant tow? of 
Largs, for example, not far distant. No ruins, serving 
to record the barbaric grandeur or the sanctity or 
auperstition of a former age, are tratK?ab1e on its surface 
or in its vicinity; and tradition points to no spot ren- 
detsd memorable anigi^g its inhabitants by foreign 
invasion or domestic feud. Unclironielcd and without 
name in the annals of bloodshed and of war, its happier 
guerdon has been to find a place in the p-ige of history, 
and be pointed to in future times only in connection 
udth the birth of genius, the spread and progress of the 
arts, and the blessipgs of peace.* The ancient Celtic 
name is * Grian-aig,* descriptive of its sunny aspect 
and deeply indented curve. ‘ Not far from the beach 
lay the primitive hamlet, a straggling row of thatched 
and low -roofed houses, the d wellings of the laird’s 
“puir pepilL’i A little further, and beyond, were the 
boat- way of the laird, the deer-park, the fishpond, the 
: church also, with oUicr appendage. of the baronial 
bouse; while behind, imbedded in trees, and on an 
l^evated platform which the eye approached by a 
i subcession of terraced gardens and walks, rose the man- 
sion itself, described in the old charters as “ tlie auld 
bastell-stcid, cast^ll, tour, f|rtalice, and manor- place*’ 
^a. picturesque enough structure, conspicuous from 
Miind by its high-peaked gables and f minted roofs. 
'Mark's and tall eku avenues fianked the house, and, 
Stretching away to tl^e woodlands and hills in the roar, 
completed the view. Upon the wliole, it is far fA)m 
dilSicuU to believe — from traditionary and other credible 
vsaufObf of information on the subject— that the 
policies ’’^br pleasure-grounds of tlw? ancient family and 
liirds of Grinok might vrell liave challenged attention, 
and a^ortled a view of the elegance and simplicity of 
fisudal life m romantic as it was remote anil! wild.* 
But all this wUft now 'at an end . Greenock had become 
a Niiali maritime town, w ith,^ w'eU-cqnstructed harbour, 
and a population of BQOO souls. 

* I have noWj’ says Br Leyden, in his sketch of Mr 
John Wilson, author of U/ysle, a poem, ‘to relate a 
4ngulaf transaction, which 1 can scarcely believe would 
:;^ve taken place in any district' of Scotland but the 
1767, Greenock at this period was a 
^ seaport, rapidly emerging into notice. In the 

.§l^lifMing of last oeut|p]i|^, it consisted of a single row 

a bay without wiy 
a harbour be^n to *0 constructed, 
so slowly, that in 1766 its popu- 
about 8800 souls/' About .the 
began, 'to -increase rapidly, 
* i^ribuTlsh till the commencement uf the 
ItilV however, its inhabitants were 




more remarkable fbr . oinileinw» 
than for their attentii^; - to IJieratiitre 
DuHng the struggle 

in Scotland, Greenock, ISjce , most of the townfr 
districts of the Vest of SCotAnd, had imbibed th# ivioBt 
intolerant spirit Of presbytertanism ; a spirit WhieAi at 
no peri 9 d hafi been favourable to the exertions ^ 
poetical fancy, and which spenjt the last efibrts of Its 
virulence on the Jkuglds of HomOi Induced by this 
religious spirit, and by a cool mercantile attention to 
prudence, the magistrates and minister of Greenock, ' 
before they admitted Mr Wilson to the superintendence 
of the gramm'ar-school, stipulated that he should aban- 
don “ the profane avid unprofitable art of pom^mahingk* 

To avoid the temptation of violating this promise, 
which he eateemed sacred, he took an early opportuni^ 
of committing to the flames the greater part of bis 
unfinished manuscripts. After this, he never ventured 
to touch his forbidden lyre, thongli he often regarded 
it witli that mournful solemnity which the harshness 
of dependence and the memory of its departed Sounds 
could not fail to inspire. 

‘ He seems during life to have considered this as the 
crisis of his fate, -which condemned him to obscurity, 
and sometimes alluded to it with acrimony. In a 
letter to his son George, attending the university of 
Glasgow, dated January 21, 177‘J, he says; “I once 
thouglit to live by the breath of fame ; but how miser- 
ably* was 1 disappointed when, instead of having my 
performance applauded in crow'ded theatres, and being 
caressed by the great — for what wdli not a poetaster in 
his intoxicating delirium of possession dream — I was 
condemned to bawl myself to hoarseness to wayward 
brats, to cultivate sand and wash Ethiopians, for all 
the dreary days of an obscure life, the contempt of 
shopkeepejs and brutish skippers.”* > * 

Twenty*' years before the date of this letter, (he 
alarm of invasion liad reached Greenock, eompelHng 
the town-treasurer to invest 28. 2d. in drum-sticks; 
and eventually to increase that outlay by 198., tlie 
price of a new drum. During the greater part of 
Bailie Watt’s time, the consultations of the autho- 
rities musing on such great nlfairs were held in an 
inn; niid ’opposite tins somewhat primitive cpunciU 
chamber stood the prison, * an ill-looking thatched 
house, from the front of which the jougs were sus- 
pended by a chain, to the terror of all evildoers.* 

In this inn, likewise, business of still more importance 
was transacted; for here, on the occasion of a fair, the 
feudal superior, Sir John Schaw, assembled the digni- 
taries of the place, and the deacons of trades, tp com- 
mence the grand ceremonial' called the Hiding of tho 
Fair. After drinking the king’s health, and throwing 
their glasses among the mullitmie, they set out, armed 
to the teeth, and an horseback, to perambulate the 
streets. G^enock, firom its situation on thefremtier* 
of the lowng(!s, formed the grand attractionSf tihe : 
Highlanders i^m the other side of the river ; and the 
martial array^as not unnecessary to overawe these 
w^d visitors, with covetous admiration 

the unimaginable riches that filled the booths. Thia 
procession continued in praetioe after the civilising/ 
influences of trade had done away with its necessity^. 
We remember in our own youth gating at the banmnit ' 
and devices ^f the various trades with pride «iS 
wonder; and more Specially Wng struck with 
grand military appearance of the canBen,' 
mounted chivalry of the period, Who on that de^ 
gave a holiday to tliemselves and thrir hdriidli; ;a^ 
looliisd tbS- lords of tlie flrifi ■ 

Even after the erection of the -piiewnt To wn^liaU^ 

Bailie Watt, who was thl arbhitect and contractihr, riji J 
bailies land councU ISid not think it heiwath >1^^ 
dignit/to mVt occasftwially on pghlte 

inn. : There ,is ■ ao^ ::'ehtry. of 
between ' James.'.^att 



‘ GflAMBBBS’S J0t7EWAL. 


tin treaaurer’t accounts ; and another of the sam^ tum, 
for eatpenAs with James Watt and John !Paton *lii 
getting thg t#o penny s from Mrs Monroe.* Tlie nature of 
these expenaes is exmainod ip other entries ; suc];i as, 2s. 
dd. pt^d for pm/dk after exatnination of the Latin scliool. i 
At the date of the last entry, thc'great James was 
at tho mature age of thirty-six ; and tftat rcgiinds ns 
that ve must not dally longer with the innooence of 
tho little old townton the Clyde, bpt come at onee to 
the recent influences that have changed so much its 
* fortunes and character. Watt was of a delicate con- 
stitution, dnd this threw him much upon tho care of 
his mother, who was a vory estimable woman, and 
ambitious enough to Ik) fund of rather a superior style 
of living — a fact evidenced by her having two caudles 
lighted on the table ! Tliis tfait is not surprising : for 
we remember, during a visit in boyhood to one of the 
largest and most fertile and civilised of the islands 
situated where the Firth of Clyde joins the Atlantic, 
being eagerly interrogated by tlic gentry ns to tlie 
habitifin this respect of one of themselves, who added 
an official dignity to his quality of tacksman. Yes: it 
was actually trui' that the gentleman in question 
burned two candles on his table ; and as we gave onr 
testimony to the fact, it was obvious, from the 
manner of the listeners, that they wondered at and 
condemned not a little this prcsuniptuuns nffectation 
of Superiority. When Walt was sent to seliool, he 
was considered a stupid and efl’eniinate boy Inv his 
companions, and at his lessons he was slow and inent 
to rather an extraordinary degree, till in his tliirteeiuh 
year, on being put to the study of mathematics his iiilel- 
lectual nature almost suddenly woke np. Ilis genius 
for mechanics was greatly developed in his father’s 
workshop, who earned on a miseellaneous business, not 
iq sliip-buiiding, but in constructing the details of a 
ship, such as ligure-licads, gun-carriages, bloelcs, &e. In 
1768, however, in coiisequeneo of his mother’s death, 
and reverses in his lather’s circumstances, the young 
mechanician went to Glasgow, and two years alter to 
London. In IToO, hen^turned to Scotland, 'ind settled 
in Glasgow' in the business of a niathematu'al instru- 
ment-maker. Much narrow-minded opposition wa«< 
made to this by the corporation of hammermen ; till 
tlie University itself interfered, and assigning the j oniig 
aspirant a small apartment witiiin its own buihiinca. 
honoured him with tiie title of its instrument* maker. 
This was the turning-point of Wall’s fortunes; liis 
ambition grew with his elevation; and whih* working 
industriously at his own delicate instruments. Ins mind 
already began to give itself to the future of his career. 
To give the details of his progress is of course im- 
possible here. It is only necessary to say, that Ironi 
a mathematical instrument -maker he became a siir- 
Teyop and civil-engineer ; that he vraa employed at the 
Curron Ironworks; in the survey of theliJlydc; in 
harboA-works at Greenock, &e. ; and tliktaneii joining 
with Mr Boulton of Soiio, ho left Sc^aiid in liis 
thirty-eighth or thirty- ninth year. w 

^Tho steam-engine, perfected » att, was Iqjig 
'confined, as our readers know, to works bu terra llrma ; 
and it gave a mighty stimulus to the enterprise of 
Gfeenock, as well as to that of the kingdom generally. 
But the minds of the ingenious tli«>ughout the country 
fevered with the idei^ of adapting that meguideent 
power to the purposes m navigation.* AVo smile now 
at the thought of a steam-boat cylinder and boilers 
attempted to be made in the shop of a brasier; or 
the curious and intricate piecings of a steam-engine 
, fixed under the ipugh blows of an anclflir-sn^th’s 
kammer, or still more, constructed under tho delicate 
operations of a mathematical fhstrunient-maker's tools. 
And ye^Buch was very much the ^haracterjof the 
detniers rsssorts of non-professidhal exiienmeniers, in 
oten laudable eirorts, in the early stages of the 
inighlqi^ and impendtog change. ’ 


Of the possibility of this change, the Magician him- 
self appeafe to haver been insensible. Here is a letter 
from liim, in reply to one requesting his firm to take 
a share in«an uiidert|ikitfg projected bp Mr Patrick 
Miller. 

‘Dbar Sin— JV'e have heard of Mr Miller's inge- 
nious experiments on doulilo ships ^ from Sir John 
Dalryniple, and also soqie vague accounts of the ex- 
periments with tho steam-engine* from which we could 
gather nothing conclusive, except that tho did 

move w'itU a cousidiTahle velocity. 

‘ Ki oni w hat wo ’nff^ard of Mr Sy nfin^ton’s oYigines, we 
I are disposed ^o consider them as attempts to evade our 
j exclusive iirivdege; but as we thought them so defec- 
! tive in meclianieal eontrivanec, as nl^t to he likely to 
j do us imiflrdiato injury, we thought it best to leave 
them to be juilged by Dame Nature first, btfibre we 
brought them into an earthly (‘oiirt. • 

‘ Wc are innc‘h obliged to Mr Miller for bis favourable 
opinion of u®, and of our engines^ which we hope 
experience will more and more Wc are also 

fully sensible of his kind •attentions ia offiisiiyg' to 
associate us in his seheme; but the time of life w have 
both arrived at, and the multipVudty of business we 
ar^ already engaged in, must plead our excuse from 
entering into any new{*oncern wliatsoevcr, as partners ; 
but as engineers and engine-makers, we are ready to 
scive liim to the best of our abilities, at our customary 
pru'cfl of rotaLive-engines, and to assist in anything wo 
f an to bring the seliemi* to perfdfdion. * 

* We conceive tlu*ie may he eonsidenible difficulty in 
making a stcirn-engine to work regularly in the open 
sen, on aceoiiift of th(‘ undiilutory motion of the vessel 
affu(*tiiig tlie engine by the iu\ inrrtin of the maitt^r; 
however, tins we should endeavour to obviate as far 
as we cun. 

••It niiiy not be improper to mention, that Karl 
Ptanliiqic has lately taken a patent for moving vessels 
hy steam, hnt we believe not by wheels.* liis lordship 
h.H also applied to ns for engines, but^wo believe we 
are not likely to agrei* with him, as ho lays too much 
stress upon his own ingenuity. 

* W(' cannot conclude without observing that, were 

we di.spo8cd to enter into any new' concern, there is no 
perMUi w'e bhonlil jircfer to Mr Miller as an associate; 
being fully apprised of his worth and honour, and 
adiniieis of the ingetiiiity and industry with which he 
has pursued this scheme. • ^ 

‘ rermit mg now', sir, to return you my thanks for 
your obliging aflention to me, and tlie trouble you 
liave taken in this aflair, and to ask^he favour of you 
to present Boulton and Watt's retpcctful eompliinents 
to 5lr ^filler.— Dear sir, jour obliged Imiiiblo servant, 

• James Watt. 

I.’oPRKT CiaLrx, K‘’q., rdtnbuifili.' ^ 

Notwithstanding this dit-couragement, the m'inds of 
the ingenious - even of those ignorant of the theory 
of mccRanics— fevered and fevered, till ia the fulness 
of time, the mighty project was Veoiwplished, and in 
the year 1812 the Jjrst Kuropeap steam-boat navigated 
(he waters of the Clyde. * She was called the Co/n§ft, 
and her Uiinensioiis were 40 feet keel, 10 feet 0 inches 
beam, and 26 tons burden.^ In two years, five mOrs 
afqicHrcd, each largtT than its predecessor, and the lIM 
of 82 horse-power and 200 tons burden. These vessels 
were built at Port-Glasgow ; Greenock followed ; and 
then one steam-boat followed another, each successive 
construction rivalling its pfed^cessor in beauty and 
siMitMl, till the nation saw with astonishment vessels 
sweeping forth from the building-yMs of Greenock 
carrying 160 passengers, and costing L.40,000. Then 
came tli^ adaptation of wrought ifoii to the'constructioil 
of tlie hulls of steam-vessel^ and thep the substitnfion 
of the Archimedean screw fer the p^dle-wlieel ; Atifi 
then the Clyde presented a scene of such magnificent 


i^Jlh ^rimmes or tUo 
4^t twoyc^^ 

th® Oiydii yho vfer® construcftng, or had sContraeted 
fbri stoaiii , aind sailing vessel^ vritli an aggregate 
of 16^000 torfi, and marine engines of 89,000 horse- 
povrer, Thfe V4iuft of the \\iiole was ab6ut five millions 
of money.* * 

Such is the result iji tiiis corner of the empire of j 
James Watt’s invention. On the 25th of August 1819, | 
this man expired at his residence at Heathfield, 
near Birmingham. Jlis biographeg.^ who?e delightful 
pen we have followed with a pleasure ivhioh we hope 
we tnaj’' have in some degree cominui\jGuted to our 
readorS) is jcalouij. of the wonders of the Magician as 
; tahing off too much our attention from the jiJiiii. ‘As 
if the thunder of the steam-engine in its ponderous 
march, the din and endless rattle of its million spindles, 
or its. shriek in tlte ever wlvni^eing and disappearing 
rhonster of the rail, unconsciously arrested attention, 
anS by tlie very clamour and uproar made, absorbed 
rand engrossed it allT—foo thought of the man has been 
)ost» 01 fit feast obscured, in\he marvel of bis machines/ 
But Mr Williamscfn has himself obviated this injustice 
by the pfoduction of these Memorials, which, ;yc 
venture to predict, will he an enduring monument to 
the memory of Watt. 


S H 0 W K R S 0 F F I 8 II. 

ON*iie night of the IDffli and 20th of .lune 1G08, when 
"the summit of volcano north of Chiinhoraifio, on the 
Andes, fell in, the surrounding country, to an extent of 
‘forty-three square miles, was found strewoa with fish ; a 
, similar event liaving occurred seven years before, after the 
explosion of the volcano of Imbabara. In 1()6C, a grass- 
field, In the parish of Stanstead, near Maidstone in Kent, 
was found covered over with fish, of which about a bushel 
wei*® collectcHl. There are no rivers or fishponds in the 
neighbourhood, hud the place is distant from the sea. 
The fish were about the size of a man’s little linger, were 
like sprats^or whitings, and went supposed to have fallen 
fiiom a black cloud thou ijassing over the country, there 
: having been a heavy foil of rain at the time. In 1825, a 
aliowcr of Itenings is said to have tak^ n place near Loeli 
Xeven, in Kinross-sliirc ; the wind blew from the Forth at 
th® liiiilie, and probably carried the fish from the sea across 
Sifo fo the place where they were found. In 1828, :i 
similar fall .^.uf fisl^r occurred |r) Iloss-shire, three miles 
. frplQ the Firth of Tain. On the Oth of ISlarcIi 18iI0, 
nilinbers of small herrings were found scathtred over the 
fields in the island Ulva in Aigylesliirc, after a heavy 
rain. On the 30th June 184i, a fish measuring- ten 
inches in length, with others of smaller size, tell at Jiiostiiii ; 
and during a thunder-storm on the 8th of July in tln^sarno 
year, fish and ice fell together at Derby. A similtir occur- 
renoo opeC' happened in tlie rcighbouj;Jiood of l^iris, when, 

, afeei* a: Solent storm overnight, the streets wore ut dawn 
coyCTcd with fisli. It was found that a fishpond in the 
ii®^bourh'oo4had been blown dry. About 1830, fish fell 
rmit Dunjceld in l^erthshire ; and the same thing liappened 
some way from Logiferait, on the Tay, where nunibera of 
pa^, about two inches long, wrt’e picketl up oii an elevated 
spot ^staut from any lake or river. The faHs of fish 
recorded as having occurred in India have been more 
; frequent and remai’kable thftii thos^ made mention i>f at 
home. Major Herriot, in his Struggles through Life, speaks 
of -a shower of fish as having been experienced during 
A jitonn in the Madras presidency by troops on their 
In July 1824, fish fell at Meerut on the men of 
.^.l^^ty’s Utb, thciwroat at drill, and were caught in 
' In July^ live fish were seen to foil on the 
JIvHp during a storm. Th% were of the 
80 prevalent in our Indian wa,tci*s. On 
1830, at noon,' a heavy fall of fifth- 
Factory, ..in the Dacca -zillahi} 
fro:m;-nine different 
dead’ ihost of them were large; 


rapidly^'to'^the- ground. 'the-, 

‘time, but .no-sterra. ■ '- Ott' 

a fall oFfish octturred in ffi# eliJah # Futttdipo®^>mbo^^^^^ 
three miles north pf the Jiiranai after a violent sttM of I 
wind and rain, fhe fish were from tlitte pounds ito a / 
])ound anft a half in weiffht-^of the same species ns 
those found in the tanks in thef neighbourhood. They 
were* all dc.ad and' dry. A fall o? fish occurood at 
Allahabad during a stomi in May 1835; they were of, 
the chowla species*; and were found dead and dw after 
the storm had passed over the district. On the 20th of 
September 1839, after a sm.4rt shower of rain, a quantity 
of live fish, about thrife inches in length, and all of the same 
kind, fell on the Sumlerbunds, about tw enty miles south of 
Calcutta. On this occasion, it was' I'emarked that the fish 
did not fall hero and there iiregularly over the ground, but 
in a continuous straight line, not more than a span in 
bre.adth. The vast multitudes of fish with which the low 
grounds rf»und Bombay arc covered, about a week Or ten 
days after the first burst of the monsoon, appear to be derived 
from the ;nl joining pools or rivulets, and not to descend 
from the sky. Tiicy are not, .so far as 1 know, found in 
the higher parts of the island. I liave never seen £hom, 
though I have watched carefiilly in casks collecting water 
from the roof of buildings, or heai’d of them on the decks 
or aw-nings of vessels in the harbt>ur, where they must liavc 
appeared, hud they descended fi'om the sky. One of die 
inost^^^einarkahle phenomena of this kind oecun'cd duping a 
trenieiuluus deluge of r.ain in Kattywar, on the 2.5th of .Tuly 
1850, when the ground around K;ykote wtiIb found literally 
covered with fish ; some of them were found on the top of 
haystacks, whore probably they had been drifted by the 
storm. In the course of twenty-four succe-ssivo hours, 
twenty-seven inches of rain fell ; thirty -five fell in twenty* 
six hours : seven inches within one hour and a half being 
the heaviest fall on record. At Foonah, on the 3d <st‘ 
August 1852, after a very heavy fall of rain, multitudes of 
Tish were ennght on the ground in the eantonmciils, full 
half a mile IVom the near<,‘st stream. If showers of fish 
are to be exj^ained on the assumption that they arc cai’ried 
up, by squalls or violent winds, from rivers or sinioes ^^o|y , 
water not far away from where they lull, it wqul^ 
nothing wonderlul were they seen to descend from thq 
during the furious squalls which occasionally occur in /jfiifo.; 

— JJr Ihiui in JJombfnj Times. 

B17RMA1T AND THE HUltMESS. 

IVhcli the fields are Hooded with wat(.T, the Burmese 
ride into them on the backs of buffaloes, dragging a rough 
.sort of barrow after tliem : the feet of tlie animal pound 
the mud into holes, and the harrows stjrcad it about, and 
then the seed is scattered over the surface carelessly, 
literally ‘cast upon the w'.aters.* A Burmese man does 
nothing but fishing, boating, building bamboo-imts, and 
riding on buffaloes — all very easy work the naviga- 
tion i>art of^he ^business especially so. These people are 
all great driMcards, and addicted to opium. They all 
smoke, men, woljien, and children ; an infant in its mothoi/s 
arms will take foe cheroot from lieiv mouth, and indhlgb 
in q, whiff or two.XtaiMW animals are remarkably scarce 
Southern B unnab ; probably the annunj flooing of tbe 
country is the reason; but four-legged animals are rittoly , 
scOn except in the neiglibourhood of tlio Aracnti Millsii ^1* 
mountainous frontier to the eastvvard. North of the d^ta, 
there are » good many elephants,' and an occasionai Thinq*. 
ceros. Tigers Sro 'noi numerous.*^^ There are no jackals^ 
but sometimes a fox is seen. Deer and pig itro to bq 
found, but not plentiful. Birds, even, are not numqi^^ 
a few snipe, plover, jungle-fowl, and pigeon ore to 
with great practice ; but sucli a bag os a spoxtanian ml^t 
make anywhere in India, is not to btf mode in Buro®*b,r-r ' 
Private fetter. , : 

Frinieirliid IfobluSed b>- W.: and 
muter k(w, bo»now, ami 330 High 
.. Ifiki; by J AKBs; FoasbiW' U : 

. bottkselloira. ' ■ . 



MARSHAL VAILLANT’S LITTLE BILL 
roll THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

A Eiiencii olTicial docuijient of unusual interest has 
just IJeen issued, relating to the recent war with 
Russia. Setting aside any discussion concerning the 
relative merits of despotic and representative govern- 
ments, it not unfreqiicntly happens tliat the former 
exhibits a promptness and precision to which the 
latter can make no claim. Thus it is in the xjrescnt 
case. Long will it be, probably, before the full stalls- ^ 
tical ftahuiation of our share in the M'ar beelines j 
known to us; our administrative departments work 
too clumsily and too little in haruiony, to enable the 
balance of account to he soon made up. In Erance, 
the emperor is the government, just now; and the 
details of operation are the ])rodixcts of one man’s 
will rather than of several. Whether our neighbours 
iJay loo high a price for this energetic centralisation, 
wo are* hot call(?d upon here to determine. 

On the 8th of September, Marshal .Vaillant, French 
Minister of War, addressed to the emperor a detailed 
account of all the means furnished, in men and 
materials, for carrying on tlie late war. He said: 
*I have thought that 3’our majesty would read with 
interest a Report exhibiting Liio wliolc of tbe immense 
resources employed;’ and the emperor, writing from 
Compiegne on the 22d of October, acknowledged tlie 
work in the following terms: — ‘Mv deau Mausii.vl — 
The most useful services are not always the most 
striking. Tlie able and indefatigable minister who, 
day and night, occupies himself in organising 000,000 
troops, .and in insuring to an army of 200,000 men the 
means of living, fighting, and conquering, in an .almost 
barren spot 800 leagues distant from France— such 
a minister, I say, has merit fully eqmil tyl that of a 
gen'erat who triunti^ hs on the field of lijlitle. Thus 
the nation tinites, in its thanks, liim/^ho prepare.'* 
for victory by comhiiiiug the ami 

Wim who achievj’r victory by plaRf^^viil concci\%d 
aiid realised, It is on these grounds, tny dear marshal, 
tliat, in ordering the insertion of this remarkable 
Report in the Monitetir^ I wish U) enable tlu? public 
to judge of those sei-^jicos^ the ijnportj^nce %f which 
has hitherto been known to myself alone. — Receive, 
my dear marshal, the assurance of iny sincere 
A^jeridrfiip. Napoleon.’ 

It may be posjsible to give an intelligibk! outline 
‘ of the contents of this interesting document, witnout 
weatying the reader by long eWumns of figures.^ 

lifencli draw a very ustiful jjne between the 
persohiMhfitid tlie tmlmel of an* army — words' which 
succln^l^ denote the men who are to serve, and tlie 


supplies viwch render their service possible. We have 
no equally convenient terms in English. Marshal 
Vaillant’s report will, however, be Jbetter understood, 
if wc separat’o the four* subjects of Pamonnel, Math'ielj 
Accpssoru's^ and Triumporl. 

Fr.ance sent yver,*to ^ng^e in the war i 
against Russia, ;l09,2fi8 soldiers, and 41,!)74rTiOTSes ; 
of which numbers about one-sixtli embanked from 
Algeria, and nearly all the rest from France. More 
than 07,000 of these bravo men died, up to tho 
time of the evaciiatiou of the Russian and Turkish 
territories ; and this number is raised to nearly 
70,000, by including men missipg on various accounts. 
There were 116,000 French soldiers jp and near the 
Crimea on tlie day wdien tlie Treaty of Peace was 
signed. Of t?le horses, about 0000 returned to France, 
and the greater part of the rest were sold to the 
Turkish government ; for the French had not a very- 
severe loss of horses during the w^ar. In order to 
supply the large force required for service in the 
east, and to maintain also an efficient, military force 
at home, a few new regiments -were raised, ’and 
many others augmented— by additiortal Squadrons 
to the cavalry, and additional battalions to the 
infantry. Marseille being the pert where almost all 
the men for the army of the east embarked, the 
existence of railways, river- steamers, and electric- 
telegraphs, enabled orders to be transmitted from 
Purie, and troops couvey^^l to the ]ft|aco of embarka- 
tion, with a rapidity which would have been impos- 
sible in any former war — a remark tliat applie.s wuth 
equal force to England and her fbntiiigent for the 
cas^; hut not to Russia, wdiich* possesses not afoot 
of railway het\yeen Moscow and tho Crimea. The 
trooi)3 assembling from difierent parts of France, 
encamped ^emponiaily near the railways ‘le.'iding to 
Marseille, wdiicli town thty did not enter until the 
transports w'cro ready to receive tlieiii. A- military 
commission, composed of ofiicers of all arms, examine^ 
every trumsport-ship, and determined liow many nieii/ 
horses, or stores co*uld he Conveniently placed in each ; 
as w’-oll as making arrangements for the health of th^ 
men during the voyaje. , 

All the wounded or sick men who returned during 
the w’ar to Marseille, were conveyed at once to a depot 
balled the dt^barquementj where they remained a few 
days, until well enough to h% sent to their regiments 
or tlieir homes. All the mili tar/ hospitals iailie south 
of France wer% augmented, in staff aYiA in appliances, 
to meet any exigencies arising on this spore—a pro^ 
vision which contrasts strikingly with the neglect exhi-- ^ 
bited in England. It may be remet^kered that typhus 
broke out in the Crimea after ^ operatioiis of 







war were over ; and th«) ITrench authorities, in brder 
this disease might not be brought into Frahce 
%y the returning troops, constructed vast quarantine 
;^inps on the southern coast, capable of containing 
30,000 men aCd 2000 horses. Tbsj troops flAt returned 
i^re kept in* these camps, under excellent .medical 
supervision, imiil they could safely be^convey^ to the 
ordinary batraclks in difterent parts of France ; but 
the typhus afterwards disappearing, the later arnvals 
did not require to go' through this ordeal. Whether 
invai(4q^, or tainted witli suspicion of typhus, or 
healthy, more than 100,000 men landed at arid passed 
through Marseillcj^ ift three monthalVf the present year, 
without one being quartered on the inhabitants of that 
town — BO complete were the cncarnpini^ and transport 
arrangements. Vn three months, the large French 
army entirely left the Crimea, although ^uble that 
time w/s allowed by the terms of the Treaty of Peace. 

Matiriei . — The aiunitions and supplies for tw'o years 
and a half of service, for such ?in army stt sucii a dis- 
tance, were necessarily vast — comprising, as they did, 
battle and siege weapons of all Icinds ; the food, forage, 
clothings ^entf, and harness for horses and nieii ; the 
tools and implements required for encamping rather 
than for lighting ; and the ambulances, medicines, and 
other requirements for the sick and the wounded. 

The great guns, howitzers, ami mortars, were not less 
than ()i4 in number; besides G03 contributed by the 
marine, and 140 Turkish of various kinds. There 
were more than 800 gun-carriages, atul nearly as many 
am'munition-wagoDs aifd vehicles of other kinds ptT- 
taining to artiKery operations. All this w'as for the 
siege-works alone; the lighter artillery for field- service 
presented a further store of guns, ferriages, and 
vehicles, making the vast total of about 1700 pieces 
of cannon, and 4800 wheel-vehicles required ibr their 
service, sent from France during the war. As may be 
readily supposed, the missiles to bo vomited forth *by 
tliese instruments of destruction were numbered by 
millions rathef than by thousands. Their array was 
fearfully vast^* 2,000,000 of cannon-balls, shells, and 
similar projectiles; 10,000,000 pounds of gunpowder 
in barrels; and 66,000,000 ball-c ^tridgea for imiakets 
and rifles! If Sebastopol had not fallen when it did, 
France was prepared to plant against it no fewer than 
400 mortars of large calibre, besides all the other siege- 
ordnance, each furnished with 1000 rounds of shell, 
sufficient for a continuous bombardment during twenty 
days and nights,' at the rafe of fourteen bomb-shells 
per minute ! The siege-works outside ^bastopol led 
to the coDstnictiom sooner or later, of more than 100 
batteries. MarshafVaillant estimates the whole weight 
of the artillery, gunVi and ammunition, and all ^,he 
appliances, at -60,000,000 kilogrammes— abau£ 50,000 | 
tons Fngliab — all carried over sea from France to the 
C^ea. • ^ 

But the engineering materials — the vuit6riel du 
g6im — ^were over and above all those hitherto men- 
tioned. The, sappers, miners, engineers, all who were 
employed in trqjich-duty, mechanical labour, and the 
like, had implements and materials in immense variety 
and number. Picks, shovels, boriiife-tools, sand-bags, 
palisades, chevaux de frise, ventilators, smoke-balls, 
mills, capstans, ladders, carrii^es, chests, wheels, 
planks, iron bars, nails, twitch, t^r, candles, charcoal, 
canvas, mining-powder, tents, wooden huts — all these 
gave a total in weight of 14,000,000 kilogrammes, 
14^0 tons. Among the largest items were 920,000 
M^-'hags, and 3000 wo^en liuts or barracks. The 
mi^hal Ktates that thd'mat6riel du gdnie was flvo times 
as woq^d have been required, grith the same 
0^ army, for a siege conducted under ordinary 
so exceptional and remarkable was 
eiyerytb&g c^n^ted with the attack on Sebastopol, 
on a lileak barren pjateah. 
®Se siege, constructed Any milea 


of trench, in which they used 60,000 iksoines qr bundled 
d* fagots, 80,000 gabions or baskets for,#arthf ; and 
nearly 1,000,000 bags filled with earthy besides ten 
miles of * lilies.' or defence- works on the margin of the 
siege-camp, to prevent the* besiegers from being them* 
selves besieged. ,,These ‘ lines ' were not mere heaps of 
earth hastily ^.thrown up ; they were deep trenches, 
excavatefl mostly in solid rock, breasted by thick and 
high parapets, and defended at intervals by strong 
redohbts. Besides all this, the* French and the 
llussians, during their antagonistic operations of . 
mining and counter-mining, formed no less than five 
miles of subterraneous galleries or passages in the 
solid rock, in some places as much as fifty feet below 
the surface of the gPound. 

Those readers who may feel bewildered at these vast 
military operations, w'ill have less difficulty in appre- 
ciating the necessity for enormous supplies of food 
ibr tlic soldiers; but even here, tlie real quantities 
almost trabscend one’s powers of belief. Tiie food sent 
I out to the French army included, among many smaller 
items, about 30,000,000 pounds * of biscuit, 60,000,000 
pounds of flour, 7,000,000 pounds of preserved beef, 

1 4.000. 000 pounds of salt meat and lard, 8,000,000 pounds 
of rice, 4,500,000 pounds of coffee, and 6,000,000 
pounds of sugar; these, w'ith 10,000 head of live cattle, 
and 2,500,000 gallons of W'ine, were the main supplies 
for provisioning the troops. Nearly 1,000,000 poupds 
of Cl toilet’s compressed vegetables w^ero among the 
smafier but most welcome items. Nearly all the pre- 
served meat, in canisters, was purchased of English 
and Scotch firms; and the war having ended before the 
vast supply was consumed, the remainder has lately 
been sold by auction in London, by order of the French 
government. I'lie collateral manufactures and outlay 
to which the shipment of tliese stupendous quantities of 
food necessarily led, wx^re in themselves remarkable; f(^ 
instance, no leas than 2()0,000 cliests and barrels were 

'required to contain the biscuits alone, and 1,000,000 
sacks and bags for other articles. The horse-food, 

. simple in kind, presented a few^ large items; such as, 

170.000. 000 pound wS of hay, and 180,000,000 pounds 
of oats and barley. 4,000,000 pounds of w'ood for fuel, 

4.0. 000.000 pounds of coal, charcoal, and coke, 160 ovens 
to bake the food, 140 presses to compress the hay — 
these help to make up the enormous total of 600,000 
tons-w'eight sent out, relating to food, fodder, and fuel; 
requiring 1800 voyages of ships to convey them to the 
east. 

The clothing — another great department of materiel — 
j comprised garments in such hundreds of thousands as 
I it w^ould be wearisome to enumerate. It may afford, 
howxver, a clue to the matter to state that the number 
of each of the chief items gciierajly ranges from 200,00d 
i to 3.50,000. Some of the items are quite French ; such 
as 240,000|pRir of sabots, or woodenehoes, superadded 
to the 30(.^00 pair of leather shoes and boot» The 
! piercing collLof tlie Crimean winter is brought again 
I into remembi^ce by such entries as 15,000 sheepjBkin 
paletots, 260,ai)0ngirr of sheepskin and Bulgarian 
gaiters, and 26i’iWircapote8 and lioo^. The materiaTs 
I for camps and tents, almost as necessary to the soldiers 
I as clothing, were of course vast in variety and quantity. 

I There were tents sufficient to accommodate 280,000 
men ; thqpe made and used in the first instance were 
shaped somewiiat like the roof^^of a house, with two 
upright supports, one at each end ; but after the dread- 
ful hurricane on November 14, 1864, the French adopted 
the Turkisli form of tent (conical, with one central 
support), «8 being better fitted to resist a violent wind.' 
The^liarness and farriery department preeentedi as tl|e ' 
most curious items, 800, *000 horseshoes, and 6,000,000 
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liorieshoe nails. ' Altogether^ about 20,000 tons weight 
of men’s ^Uiing, horse-nothing, and t^nt apparatus, 
was sent outt ' 

4cce«M?ws.'-*l^he artillerj supplies, the engineering 
supplies, the food, fodder^ fuel, clothigg, harness, and 
camp apparatus, although furnishing |he great bulk of 
the materiel, yet leave many other departments un- 
noticed which we may call accessories — such medical 
service, the treasury, the post-office, tlie printing-office, 
and the telegraph. * 

, In no departnient did the French excel the English 
so much as in hospital arrangements, at least during 
the first half of the war-period. If it had not been for 
Miss Nightingale and a few other brave hearts, the 
deaths^- through want of the commonest medicines and 
necessaries, in the English camp and hospitals, would 
have been much more numerous than they were. But 
let this sad tale pass. The Frencli sent over 27,000 
bedsteads for invalids, about the same number of mat- 
tresses, and 40,000 coverlets. There were also thirty 
complete sets of furniture and appliances of every kind, 
for movable hospitals of 600 invalids eafth. 3’liere were 
materials for ambulances for 24,000 sick men, 6(K) cases 
of surgical instruments, and no less tlian 700,000 pounds- 
woight of lint, bandages, and dressings of various kinds. 
Then, for the sustenance of the sick and wounded, 
there were such medical comforts as concentrated milk, 
essence, of bouillon^ granulated gluten, Chollet’s con- 
serves, &c., to the amount of 200,000 pounds. 

The military train, or t^iuipages militaires, sbtiie- 
thing equivalent, to our Land Transport Corps, were 
the carriers of the array, so long as tliat army ww 
on Turkish or Russian ground. The number of 
vehicles required for tliis servidb w^as enormous. The 
tilted w'sgons, w^agons without tilts, Maltese carriages, 
Marseille cliarrettcs, and Turkish arabas and tekis, 
provided for the use of the French military train, w^ere 
2900 in number. There M^ero 900 large chests, to 
contain about 1400 soldiers’ daily rations each. Alto-' 
gether, there were 14,000 men and 20,000 horses, 
mules, oxeu, and buffaloes, engaged in carrying food 
and baggage to the troops. 

The treasury, the military-chest, an important 
adjunct to any array, -was well attended to in the 
French array oi the Crimea, by a staff of officers, 
comprising about ninety persons, who managed the 
post-office as well as the funds. Mnrslial Vaiilarit 
asserts that the French soldiers received their pay and 
their letters with as much correctness and punctuality 
outside Sebastopol, as if they had been garrisoned in 
France. The money was sent over, partly in cash, 
and partly in treasury notes, which were readily taken 
by the larger traders in the cast. The money thus 
expended at the se«t of war amounted to 285,000,000 
francs, or L.l 1,000,000 ; this was irrespective of the 
sums, of course many times larger in amount, expended 
in France on matters pertaining to the w«w 

Electro-telegrayhy and printing art^'liovcl items 
in yie operations of the battle-ffeld^/they indicate 
two among many clianges wlii^jy^ coming over 
tBe ^rt of wa^ . ^^Both semaphores “anti clectric-t<Be- 
graphs were provided, to coimir.!lidcatc orders from 
head-quarters to the various army-corps encamped 
putaide Sebaatopolj^and a staff of about sixty persons 
was told^fiP for this service. Tfie semaphores weip 
wooden telegraphs whlfch could 1;% set ftp or removed 
a short notice. Besides this, England having laid 
down a submarine telegraphic-cable from Balaklava 
to Varna, France undertook to connect that cable with 
the net- work of European telegraphs, by a •line from 
Varna into the Dhnubian Principalities, iiearly^200 
miles in length; and a staff of forty persons, stationed 
at Varnaji Shumla, Kustchuk, and^ Bucharest, nlanaged 
tins line. As to printing, a kthoftraphic press at 
hlad-qiianers sufficed at first for the wants Jbf tjie 
sieryioe; but when tlie siege commenced, General 


Canrbbert found it necessary to issue two or more 
copies of so many orders, that he procured a complete 
typographic apparatus from Paris. 

Transport— Lastly, Marshal Vaii^t telU uS of the 
vast maritime preparations— not for* fighting the 
Russian^— but for conveying French armies over the 
sea, that t/iey might fight the Russians. % 

The French imperial navy lent l^’ships to the army 
for this service v and tliese ships made 905 voyages, 
carrying — either going* or rethrning — 270,000 men, 
4300 horses, and 110,000 tons of materiel. ^Pesides 
this?, the Ttfnglisli Admiralty lent 8 ships-of-war and 42 
chartered ves-sels J) Franco, to in carrying the 
I enormous ni^litary burden. But far larger in number 
were the merefiant-ships directly or chartered, by* 

I thoFrondi government, amounting to*12C4 of all kinds, 
j A fine tleipt of OO steamers and 22 fast clipTOrs was 
constantly making to-nnd-fro voyages during Phe war ; 
and in addition to these, there $wero vessels em- 
ployed in cjjrrying focfH and fodder from various ports 
I in Turkey and Asia Minor to the Crimea. Taken *in 
its totality, including all tlie voyages made by all the ^ 
men, horses, and matcriahit there conv^ed by 
the French government, during a period of 
and a half, 550.000 men, 50,000 horses, and 720,000 
tolTs of materiel. 

The marslial adds : ‘ Tlie personnel and the matejiel 
embarked at Marseille M ere brought to that fiort, in 
the larger proportion, by the line of railway stretching 
from iXaria towards the Mediterranean. If this iron 
road liad not existed, the openftions of the war wobid 
have certainly lost mucli of their enjtwhle and theit 
rapidity.’ 

Kero closel our brief notice of this remarkable 
document, Avliicb, itMdll be seen, relates wholly to that 
part of the M iirlike proceedings in which the French 
Minister of War M'as concerned, excluding all, that 
cafiie under tlio Minister of Marine. And it need only 
be added that — as we in England have by this time 
pretty well paid for our share in the* war — it would 
not be amiss if Lord l^anmurc would mal^e out our 
little bill, witli the same clearness of detail which 
marks the document put forth by Marshal VaUlanL 

AMUSEMENTS OF THE MOB. 
coNC'i.nniNo akticlb. 

Soirm of the Thnmc.s, and not many minutes distent 
from its muddy marge, h^ar the c^tre of what was 
once Lambet^ Marsh, stands a spacious and commo- 
dious theatre, which in tlie course qj its career of some 
forty years lias undergone various vicissitudes; and 
frcyii iiaving been once bonourefl by the presence of 
royalty, has become at length the exclusive property 
of the Mob. It is the onlj' regular and licensed theatre 
in London* and, so far as we know, in the vdiole king- 
dom, of wliich the Iom^c r classes hold undivided posses- 
sion. JiToh ‘ approprUtive * — mob reckless, bibulous, 
and demoralised — and mob hard-handed, laborious, and 
honest, pack tlieins(*lves togetlior iiidjflcriminately in 
the gallery, where they laugli and giggle, and shout in, 
patriotic chorus ftfr five hburs together every night in 
the week, at the cost of threepence a head. Mob in i 
complete suit and uptattered sliirt— in the receipt 
competent wages, or during *the success of approptla* 
tive expeditions— mob rakish and fast, and inob be^ 
and Bohemian, brings itself and its tnamorato to the 
pit, where it issues its doomful decrees tp actor, author, 
and manager— disbursing mAmore than a nightly six- 
pence for the privilege. And mofi out for a; hpliday, dad 
in decent gar^ with petchanPe a gloft%pn its fingers— 
mob romantic, seiitimentel, and perhaps stage-struck- — 
mob from the clerk’s desk^qr itft master's counter^: or 
the lawyer’s office, briDgin|| its wife and chndreh to 
ehjoy the scene, disposes itsdf with wliat grace it iiky 
in the boxes at the expense.of, a shilling. 
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* being the audience, let us glance a moment at 
f; ^iej^ pabulum provided for their .entertainment. *Of 
ibljy what 18 called tlie legitimate drama forms but 
r an indnitesimal portion ; and when it ^s brought 
I up for discussion at all, it has to be compensated by 
I something extta rowdy and startling - to follow imme- 
diately, by way o( digestion. The pieoea most in vogue 
are shpviy melodramas, aitd spcctaides of a kind which 
will admit of gunpowder ai^d blue or red fires as 
illustrations— or they are tlie dramatised exploits of 
highwaj^ien and burglars of the Dick Turpin and 
Jack Sheppard school— or lliey are domestic tragedies 
where murder and ibirlh-wulk liamrtii hand — or super- 
natural and goblin scenes, marked by a 4^ba8tly jocu- 
"larity, which the mob devours with' greedy eyes, 
shuddering and hi tlie same breath. These 

fire the serious pieces: the ligliter ones rlTb made up 
of the Exploits of pirates, smugglers, and bandits— or 
they are broadly farcical, and translations into slang of 
domestic and family troubles. * But whiftevei* be the 
phice, and w'hctber supposed to bo serious or eoinic, it 
must eschew , long. spopebea, must aliound in incident, 
mU8t,.li.'ing the trap-doots, tlie sliding-panols, tlie 
pistols,* and the eword -com bats into play, or it may 
fail of passing the ordeal of the pit. If to a plentiful 
share of the above attractions it add an ear-splitting 
song or two, set to flash tunes, its success is pretty 
certain. If these requisitions are a tax on an autlior’s 
brains, he is compensated by ample Jioeii(‘e in other 
resnects. Tims, he may not only ignore the unities, 
bul all other dramatic **responsibili ties M’liatever. 'J'be 
niost astoundiO^ events may happen without any 
cause, and he need not trouble biniself to account for 
the most impossible coincidences. Trifles of that sort 
the audience care nothing about, and they love 
mystery too well to care n straw aljout its solution. 
But let us inoiint to the gallery ere the curtain rises. 

The gallery is the largest in London, and wt* find 
it cranuned with about a thousand men, lads, and 
boys, including a small percentage of improper x>er- 
sons, indulging in such a clamour of tongues as would 
deafen the blast of a trumpet from the stage. The 
scats arc all filled, but there are etanding-plaeos for 
200 more, which a policeman, who is here on the look- 
out for a young practitioner who is ‘wanted,’ and will 
be sure to. come to the play lo-night, tells us will also 
be filled up within the next half-hour. Kotu ithstand- 
ihg the dense crowd, the heat is not excessive, tlie roof 
being twenty feet bverliead, j^id the air entering from all 
points. As seven o'clock draws near, tli|) tumult and 
ui>roar moderate ajittle, and wlicn, a lew mimites later, 
the curtain rises, something like silence is recognised 
by the practical test'of the maxim, that ‘ all ^iioisv is 
stilled hy a still greater noise.’ The first piece, as the 
placard informs us, is the ‘powerful drama of the Yeiloiv 
Admiral' * Pow'erful it certainly ^is, if a' series of 
successful attempts to * split the e:u-8 of the ground- 
lings’be any demonstration of power. We are compelled 
to kdd, however, that it is still more perplexing, for in 
Bpit6 of unremitting ^itteiUion, wc cannot succeed in 
catching the drift of tlie plot. Tlie^ scene is partly in 
England, partly in Africa; Jiartly on land, and partly 
on board ship. Two foster-brothers suflTer shipwreck 
and a Erencli prison, run away* and aro taken by 
■ pirates— and sold to slavery in Africa. They escape 
from Algiers by the aid of one ‘Identical Buggins,’ 

, who is grand physician to the dey and an old intimate 
i 9 ^ the Yellow Admiral, who, hy the way, has his wife 
; him. Yellow' Admifal and his foster-brother set 
; oiti for the desert, taking the lady with them ; they walk 
: one fine mqfning, but are 

: : oyert|®cn on tlie way by the simoom in the disguise 
I ; or jat of ired fire. Simoom kills the foster- 
: the J^ady is on the poinit of death, whenji 

who revives her by a drop of 
: guides ihem to Timbuctop, where 


they sec an EngUsh vessel in the But here m 

emissary of the dey intercept^ them, ]and^ wiU fbroo 
them back. The Arab dares not interfere,' and decamps. 
Yellow Admiral won’t go, or give up the**l^y, but 
draws Ifis sword, and attadke tliree foes at once, ^idst 
a volley of cheers from the audience that shakes the 
very walls. He kills the first man ere the others come 
up, seizes the fellow’s sw'ord as he falls, and then, , with 
a w'eapon in each hand, begins a ‘triangular duel* 
with the remaining two. Long, dire, and desperate ia 
the combat, and it is undeniably an exhibition of mar- « 
vollous skill ill it§ w'ay. The gallery grows frantic with 
delight; it heaves and surges like a sen; it screams 
‘bravo’ till it is lip, arse, and waves hats and kerchiefs, 
and llmndors deafening cbeers of encouragement. All 
is of no avail; Yellow Admiral, pressed by his active 
foes, is horribly gashed about tbe temples; his eyes 
roll, his brain reels, his frame staggers, and lie gasps 
fearfully for breath as lie faintly parries the deadly 
thrusts. But, just at the critical moment, tbo crew of 
the vessel in the offing have seen tbe unequal encounter, 
and a score of them liave jumped into the jolly-boat, 
and rowed for dear life to the rescue of their country- 
man. They jump ashore with a true British cheer, and 
a wall of' pikes and pistols is interposed between tlie 
hero and his enemies; at whicdi interesting juncture 
the curtain falls amidst a Babel of acclamation that 
beggars descrijition. Tbe next scene opens in a -cottage 
on the English coast — there is a noise of fighting, with- 
out, which ends in the enemy striking, the Yellow 
Admiral turning into a blue post, and everybody 
marrying everybody, in the usual way. 

TIki second piece is entitled the Hole in the Wdll^ 
and consists of a singft) act played without change of 
scene. It is full of droll humour, chiefly due to the 
intolerable and impossible insolence of a .serving-nnii^ , 
.often vergTng on grossness, and the prodigious lying 
of which he is guilty. Tlie part of a jealous wife is 
‘ exct*e<!iiigly well played; and the lying, purloining 
servant would be tlio perfection of eoriiic scoundrelism, 
but lor a hopole.ss vulgarity in every movement wliieh 
lias consigned him to tbe mob, and made him theirs 
for life. 

IL h iialf-past ton when the curtain rises for tlie last 
piece, which is .sta led a serio-comical, melo-romantical 
drama, or Javhet in Seanh. of a Father. Tbo pla}'- is 
illustrative* of men and manMer.s and tlie world’s w'ays 
in Eiiglainl, Ireland, and Scotland. The persons of tbe 
drama are no few(>r tliau tw'eiity-niiie — English, Irisii, 
and Scotch, of course. Therf3 is a doctor and his boy, 
a widow and a wagoner, a bishop and a titled ifuly; 
there are gipsies and wbitelioys, and Baddies w’itli 
sliillebibs, and Mr Bhineas Colypbrigus, who retired 
from business in rovonge for having been tossed by a 
bull tbroiigli tbe window of liis own shop. There is 
an assassiii and a keeper of the Tolbootli, a chief- 
justice ancIV, ^iuakere.ss, and w'e know not liow^'ninny 
more, all goV^ the way of the world together, and 
getting to log^^heads delectably on the journey. «But 
I what Japhet ju/.wing them, whether he finds hjp 
Ififlicr — wlictbA’ the Avagoner marrips the widOAv— 
whether the judge pairs off with the Quakeress, and 
the bishop espouses the gipsy, are points we cannot 
take upon us to det^*rinine. Enouih to say. that the 
Avholc is immensely relished by those wlio arc the be.st 
judges ; that it*is spited with a peculiar flavour of w'hat 
is considered fiiii by a peculiar class; and that it will be 
repeated tp-morrow ujght, and to-morrow after that, 
.Hgaiii and again, for their especial delectation. At 
i twenty irfinutCs past twelve, we have had the benefit ^ 
j of tne whole, and, sooth to say, have had something 
more than enough of it. * Although refreshments may 
I be had in a kind of lift in the rear of the finery, t)ie 
I denizens alchost Sinammously prefer the surrounding 
I pnblic-pouses, into which they aire Jtockmg as we leay© 
i the spot, although the legal Imur for closing has paw^d 
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infiringem^t of the law which, in all probabilitjr, 
is tacitly cbnnived at by the authorities. * 

A littleVuTther south on Jhe Surrey sMe, anc^ within 
a bow-shot of BethlehenS Hospital, Utands anotlier 
theatre, which althougbof more respectable pretensions 
than its neighbour, opens its gallery •to Uio lower 
orders at the charge of sixpence, arid its pit, which is a 
favourite resort of tJie middle trading-classes and their 
dependents, at a shilling. On entering the gallery a 
•few minutes before the moment of action, we find it 
densely packed with about 850 persons, of whom not 
less -than half are females •respectabl 3 '’ dressed, con- 
versing quietly at their ease, and evidently free from 
all apprehension on the score of disturbance or tumult 
— a fact strikingly demonstrative of the superior 
decorum which is expected and probably exacted here 
to anj^tbing that could be looked for from the three- 
pence-paying mob. The gallery extends all round the 
theatre, reaching to the proscenium on either side, and, 
full afit is, we have no difficulty in finding a side-seat. 
While tlie overture is playing, a sailor, who has been 
indulging too freeh-, swaggers in, but in a moment is 
quietly' coaxed and shouldered down stairs again, and 
w e liear no more of him. Tlie pleasures of the evening 
commence with a ‘new grand drama of extraordinary 
power and dec=;p interest, entitled the IFalf-Cnate. or 
the* Fatal Pearl* The French origin of this piece is 
betrayed by tlie coolness with which it treats llic iriost 
atrocious crimes and terrible events. Tlie story is j 
that of a white shave of originally noble nature, who I 
having siiflered the most horrible oppression from bis ! 
master, devotes his future life, to revenge, w'hicli lie i 
consummates by a course of rapine aiid crime, lie | 
ruins his qjasterr— throw s a nobleman over a precipice, • 
syid assumes the slain man’s titles and dig^iitics, and 
figures in Paris as a W'calthy aristocrat. But love 
changes again his perverted nature — love for the child ( 
of the cruel master whom 1 h‘ had ruined in revenge. 
This passion brings him into fearful perplexities, and 
surrounds him with accusers— -lie defeats them all by 
his consummate address— restores his ill-gotten wealth 
to lii.s master— surrenders the daughter to her luver, 
wdu) is his ow'ii brother — gives back titles and dignities 
to the noble lord wdiom lie imagined himself to have 
slain, but who was saved by said brother — and, finally, 
swallow^s the fatal pearl in a glass of wdne drunk to 
the health of the company, and dies in grand style I 
surrounded by an aristocratic assombhv in the centre 
of a ball-room ‘ gorgeously' decorated and brilliantl.v 
illuminated,’ and upon his mollipys prove ! The piece is 
played throughout wdth astonishing vigour and at an 
amazing expense of lungs and muscular energy, by a 
conipany well versed in the production of theatrical 
effect. But, in truth, it makes so prodigious a claim 
upon the sympath'cs, thiit unless a man hivAjx hogshead 
of thefe to spare, and can managiV tq^ ijpjt them run- 
ning through fifty spigots at onc**,ffe is impossible 
for ifim to answer the demand. Onai*n’t be plunged 
19 sorrow, horrified with alarni,’^g^F^’ng with terrij^r, 
agonised with rcftiorse, thrilled with bodily tortures, 
desperate with disappointed love, and frantic with rage 
—all and each ten times over in twenty minutes; 
and the result is, tlfht after trying4hc thing for a little 
while, one gives it up hopeless^and i^low#the desIt 
perate business to ta.kc its independent course. But 
^ still/ mob loves it dearly, and applauds to the echo — 
a fact not so complimentary to mob as it is explanatory 
of the other fact— namely, that they don’t c|ire much 
K for the regular drama. On the other hand, it wguld 
seem that the. better-ediicatet} class care as little for 
this lngl]bspiccd fare; for on loOi<^ng round, vfe note 
that though gallery and pit are both c^amipcd) rest 
of th^ house may be feithfiilly described as^^ iUbargarly 
aoobiittt of empty boxes/ • * 

The the next display is the 


tumbling exploits of a graceful athlete and three 
chihlren, dll dazzlirfg in white and gold. The man 
lies bn a cushion, and elevates his fbet in the air ; the 
boys in turn climb to Jiis ftet, whence they are whirled 
aloft to twist, and pirouette, and turn somersaults Jn 
the air,* descending alw-ays cither sitting or standing 
on the upturncd*tce 8 of the .parent, until a final pro- 
pulsion forward sends them rolling across tlie stage 
wheel-fashion.. The performance is so startling as to 
fascinate the eye; but it is at the same time so difficult, 
and apparently dangerous for the children, that* one 
can scarcely help 'yishing it werq impossible. It is 
needless to s.ny that it is * receivei with deafening 
apphiufip. • « 

it. is near ten o’clock when the gurtain rises for* 
wliat, in tlj^j estimation of mob at least, is the grand 
pcrform.-mcc of the evening. This is a Drama^tf Life^ 
in three acts, avowedly suggested l)y Alayhew’s work 
i on London Labour ai^l the London .Poor, to which, 
how(?ver, it appears to be indebted only for the desig- 
nations of the principal characters. These are— a 
poor starving but honest byy (iflaj’Cd by a^W'^oraan); < 
Captain George, a Rtreid-pattcrer ; a HindocT tract- 
seller; Banjo Bill, a negro melodist ;*Mn artful Jodger, | 
a ^^kcr; Lady Mary, the street wanderer'; Mother 
Midnight, who keeps a thieves’ kitchen; .Joe Bunt, 
a philanthropic costermonger ; and a whole crowd of 
thieves and vagabonds, male and female. There are 
in addition tlie characters of a romantic love-story, 
j wlihdi b(dng made up of no nryiommon materials, ire 
I need notice no fnrrher titan to sa}' that it is brought 
! to a happy coiielnsion cliiefly througn the exertions 
i of the ])oor aagged boy and bis friends, the street-; 
folk. ’I’lio merit of the iiiece consists in a forcible 
one-sided fidelity to fact. The jiattcrer is true to the 
life so long as lie patters, which he docs as though to 
th(^ manner born, but wanders from nature and truth 
in b( coming logical and reflective. The misfortunes 
of Banjo Bill arc irresistibly comic, and* the scenes in 
tlie dolly-sliop of Mother Midnight are as irresistibly 
touching. The feeling of the audicnc«> goee all the 
way Avith Jerry, the ragged boy ; but in truth Jerry is 
a subject Avho was never seen on London streets, and 
never Avill be, nor anywhere cdse, so far as we know, 
save in a religious tract. But the great attraction of 
all i.s tlie pliil.'inthropic costermonger, played by a man 
•Avlio lias long been the cliorishcd darling of the mob, 

I and played in a way so mitural anej^ effective, that it 
requires a good streteli oL imagination to make an^”- 
thing but a itistermonger of him. The tone of voice, 
the look, the leer of the eye, the stumly, .serai-swagger- 
ing gait, and the blunt expression of his plain, manly 
sciAimc»ts — all make up a true picture, finished to the 
nicest touch, and in no point overdone. 

The see^jes are carefully got up, and represent 
localities well known to every Londoner, *and form ‘ 
with their groups of living vagabonds some remarkable 
tableau^. There is tlie thieves’ kitchen in Fox Court, 
with its familj'^ of juvenile practitioners — Covent 
Garden market before dawn, and *the gradual breaking 
of the da}^ — the entrance, to Whitechapel workhouse, ' 
with a crowd of famished wretches huddled together 
during a fall of snow— the dark arches of the Adelpl^j . 
populous with houseless w^andcrers, and the moon- 
lighted Thames in the background — with othen of 
similar interest, imparting an air of reality to the 
Avliolc performance which it might want befqr A sny 
other than a metropolitan audience. The fauits of the 
I play are the liigh-llown seiinm^ntality put into the j 
mouths of the street-folk, which maj^es them appear 
ridiculous wliAi they intend to be pathetic*— and the 
impossibly absurd position the are made to 

occupy in regard to their vagabond antagonists— not 
ta mention the gross Improhabilities of the plot, which, 
when departing fSrom actual fact, rarely approaches 
the vraisemblable* One thing, however, is certain with 




to «hi0 piece, with all its faults and crudities, 
juul that js, that it is making a profound impression 
, tipon the mob and the lower middle-class mind. It 
i^wati^ed a]}d listened to with inore attention than 
we have ever before seen beJftowed on any mere 
xhimic scene bf such length. The intense fun of the 
thing never banishes the sense of its dr^rj^ reality ; and 
the laughter and applause which the one elicits arc 
followed again and again by the sighs and stifled sobs 
and moans due lo the other. The play has, further, 
madd^ite way into the provinces, and is performing 
simultaneonsJy in Ijie great cities^f the eilipiro, and 
everywhere it is the mob and the lower middle classes 
^ that rush to Us representation. . ^ • 

In our visits to the theatres above descried, we have 
seen enough to afibrd us a tolerable notion of the way 
^ in which the multitude are cared for by the theatrical 
management, and ffave learned something of the nature 
of the dramatic recreations they affect. *It would be 
unfair, however, to draw a conclusion with regard to 
* tlie populp taste fbr IKieatrical exhibitions solely from 
the Boeties above delineatea. There has always existtjd 
in London, even dmong the humblest classes of sight- 
seers, a very considerable and respectable section ^dio 
doggedly set their faces against what they consider 
the degradation and the abuse of the stage. The}*^ I 
abominate gunpowder and blue-fire, the introduction j 
of quadrupeds or jugglery, and vulgarity in all their 
vaaieties — and stand vp stoutly ft)r Shakspoare iind 
the legitimate d^rama. Even in periods when the great 
houses have prostituted their boards to the wildest 
melodramatic spectacles and Tom-and-J<3rry fooleries, 
mid all London seemed to be infatuated with the display 
of gorgeous properties in illustration of the silliest 
nonsense — the good old English dtamas, or the sterling | 
productions of the living author, have found waym | 
admirers and stanch supporters among the conimon j 
people. Happily for them, there are managers who | 
prefer encouraging and cultivating a correct taste to ^ 
pandering to h. vicious one j and it rarely happens in 
London, whether in season or out of season, that the 
working-man who has sixpence to s}'; nd in recreation, 
may not spend it, if he choose, in witnessing the 
representation, at least tolerably well got up, of a iday 
by Shakspeare. 

, We shall pay our sixpence, and look in now at 
a house situated* in what,^a few' years b.ack, was a 
northern suburb, and which for the last tw^o or three 
lustres has been Avell known ns the aftiding refuge 
of the legitimate aframa. Under the management of 
a man of refined taste, himself a chaste and accom- 
plished actor, it prospers as it should do, and nfay 
be said to owe itjs prosperity to the careful production 
on the pivt of the manager of what is genuine and 
sterling in dramatic literature, and to the thorough 
appreciation of it on the part of the middle and low^er 
, class multitude. The sixpence admits us to the gallery, 
in which sonfe four hundred people might be packed 
away with sons# degree of comfort, but where we find 
five hundred crammed and ^edgod •together, awaiting 
the rise of the curtain and the commencement of the 
Merry Wives vf Windsor, On a platform at the back 
of the gadlery is a stall, in charg# of a woman, for the 
sale of cheap refreshments, ginger-beer, frui^ buns, &c. 
::^ome provision has been made for ventilation, a cur- 
rent (rf cold air making itself felt from the rear ; but 
it' ii all too weak to prodsice a cooling effect. The pit 
is Otercrammed, and tke neat, as it ascends, is reflected 
r^ which is within reach of your hand, 
upon tbs head# of the gallery, and the*result is, that 
we stood minutes in tho place, we sire 

drlppingj^ISlth perspiration from head to heel. Not 
j 6^ bowotffiPi: the habitues of the place— they take tlio 
matter cooU^ enougl; ; all they want is to settle them^ 
stives eomfr^rtably^ and establish silence before the play 


I begins. At seven to the imnute the ourtain iiises,^ 
immediately all is stillness and attention.^ It needs 
hut a few minutes’ observation of this galfbrt^audience 
to see of what stuff they are , composed. Nes^vly all 
of thenf are pmt,the age *gC boyhood, and there is a 
pervading look oMntelligence throughout the close lines 
of attentWe frees. Of females there are very few — 
not a sixth of the whole — and whether male or female, 
all qre quiet and interested in tlip ‘cunning of the 
scone.’ That they understand what they see imd hear 
you are not permitted to doubt— in fact, a majority - 
1 of them know what is coming. When a covert joko 
lights up a whole row of faces, or a sally of unobvious 
stupidity, on the pa"*t of Master Slender, sets them all 
I in a grin, there is no room for question as to the in- 
tellect of the audience, made up though it is of costers 
and ’prentice-boys, and labouring men in close, cloth 
caps and fustian jackets. Not that these fill the gallery 
entirely, for we note besides a tolerable sprinkling 
of poor foreigners, lank of hair and bushy of chin, 
among whom there is a portly German provided with 
a square four-inch copy of the play in his native 
tongue, by tho aid of which ho is greedily sucking in 
a sixpenn}’^ lesson in English ; and a lithe Frenchman 
who is making the best of the English edition. 
Falstaff is played by the manager himself, wliose 
appearance is the signal for an aiffectipnato greeting 
of three rounds at least of enthusiastic applause. 
Werr this a place for theatrical criticism, we should 
feel disposed to indulge in liberal commendations of 
this gentleman’s version of the fat knight. Enough to 
say, that it was such a version as might challenge the 
censorship of an educated taste — that the Falstaff of 
the ‘Wells’ did not descend to provoke laughter by an 
im|)06Bible belly — that he never forgot that he was a 
knight— tljat tliere was a dignity even in his drollerjfo 
which, wounded and damaged as it was by his mishaps, 
kwas never driven out of him, but remained mailer for 
mirth, and something deeper and better to the last 
scene. By the end of the first acd, the heat of the 
gallery drove us down stairs into the pit, whence the 
impossibility of seeing or hearing anything, owing to 
the int(»lerable pressure, drove us up again into the 
boxes, winch, being comparatively deserted, allowed us 
breathing-room and to spare to the close of the per- 
formance. The partial emptiness of the boxes would 
seiMu to confirm the supposition, that the legitimate and 
serious, us well as tlic factitious and exciting drama, 
finds its exclusive patronage in the lower middle and 
lower classes. If so, what can be the cause of such a 
state of things? Can it be that the better-educated 
public, w ho used to delight in Kean and Kemble, have 
readied that stage of refinement which looks on all 
histrionic attempts ns barbarous mimicries, and enjoys 
profoundly in the closet what it no longer cares to 
witness on ^ejiage? ^ 

We shoula extend our researches to an unreasonable 
length were we to report seriatim on the whole of the 
tligatres and tl^tricm establishments of various kind# 
supported by tlie mob which are to^be found within 
the city and suburbs of London. What is remarkable 
about them is, that the further they get from St l^aul’s, 
the more liberal they liecome in the provision they 
iflake foif theiu gues|s, and thc«more extravagant and 
grotesque is the mdanye of their bill of fare. Our 
expeditions in various directions have taught us some 
lessons we never dreamed of learning, and given us some 
new idoas^of what it is that constitutes amusennent in 
the istimation of the mob. Among things theatnea^ Fa 
have seen Hamlet burlesgued into Gimlet, a caipehtor''a 
apprentice; his unele turned into a body-jpatch^j 
Ophelia, a mad hask^- woman, dispensing camts and 
cabbages as tokens of remembrance We hav#toen lhe 
trlget^ of presented to ah audience of J^s^ 

said audience quanrelling And ffghting savagely oyef the 
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^ormance, «nd tunifng the pit into a field of battle 
^perhaps ,df the two opposing aects of Sephardim and 
AshkenaajmV and beheld the be-jewelled and Homans- 
nosed ladies in the boxes, ^forgetful of their cj^ecorum, 
cheering Moses and Lauras to tlh(^ combat, 'with 
clamorous injunctions to * pitch into* Levi, and settle 
him.* We have seen phenomena of thtrty-fiire inches 
playing on the peat fictile, and heard baby-songs lisped 
by an infant nine /eet high. We have witnessed the 
sorrows of the Licensed Victualler’s Daughter, and 
’ have gone down into the coal-mine ivith the Daughter 
of Night, over in Hoxton. Wo have sat composedly 
behind playbills five feet long, with 150 lines of small 
print and large print, and crammed with every horrible 
and every sentimental epithet that could be gathered 
from all tlie dictionaries in the Museum. Of things 
not theatrical, we have seen as much. We have met 
tlie choice spirits of the ring, in these the days of 
their decline, banished to a dreary loft, and reduced 
to bruise anew each other’s battered faces for the 
miserlLble dole of subscription twopenccs. We have 
seen champions in shin-kicking, champions in head- 
breaking, cliampion dogs, rats, cocks, and singing- 
birds. We have seen dancing among sharp blades 
and hot irons with bare feet — dancing blindfold among 
eggs — dancing with a garland of half-hundredweiglits 
--dancing in saloons, in lofts, in cellars, at all 
hoTlrs of the night, and by damsels whose ball dress 
wouldn’t fetch a groat. We have seen a thief’s •red- 
ding and a thief’s ball, and the sudden inroad of the 
police while the fun was fast and furious, followed by 
the dashing out of lights, and the hasty rush in the 
dark from the dreaded grasp of authority. Such 
things, and more of the sort, has the search into 
popular amusements revealed, to us ; hut we have no 
fjuioy for dwelling on such pictures as thesp, and for- 
bear to present them to the reader. 

Here we must close our review of the cheap amuse- * 
ments of London ; not that wc have visited more than 
a fraction of the whole. By comprehending all, we 
should have to tell the same tale many times over; 
and in prosecuting the search on higher ground, we 
should have to leavm the recreations of the mob and 
the mass for those of a class in easier circumstances. 
It may be thought that w’e have already transgressed 
a little ip this particular; but in truth wc Imve rarely 
touched the shilling, and even Mob will occasionally 
disburse a shilling when sure of a shilling’s wmrth ; 
and it is impossible, as all the world knows, to draw 
with accuracy the line where mob ends and middle- | 
class begins, for the very sufiicient reason that there 
is no definite line at all. I 


EDITH WALSINGHAM. 

• *i 

I WAS always very romantic. At fourteen, I wrote 
versts of a dark and dreary character, ai?d was melan- 
oholy and misantoropical ; at sevent^V^y I proponed 
to a young lady iearly twice my age, wlio very wisely 
refused me; and I was so profoundly miserable, or 
thought xnyself so, that I meditated for days about 
suicide, but could not determine |ipon the exact form 
of violent death tliat miglit be * advisable. . Even 
Oxford, with all the boating, and beer-drinking, and 
cricketing, wine-parties, 'whist, billiards, and various 
boisterous diversions, did not quite cure me of my 
sentimental tendencies. I was all but plucked* for 
ray [little go;* because during the vacation before this 
dreaded %rdeal, I had been flirtidb with a blbe-eyed 
cenism named Ada^ instead of* dei^otinA to 

Euripides, Horace, and Euclid. I ^ 

in my twelfth term— thafis, after about two years 


and a half residence at college-^it aeomed almost time 
to make some prepkration for my final exammation, . 
or ‘great go;' and I was mformed by a candid tutor 
at the closfi of the su’umer term, a few eftys befi)re the 
gloriouE^ saturnalia of commemoration; tthat nothing 
wouid save me# but very steady reading during the | 
whole of the long vacation. ’ Whereupon I pabked my | 
portmanteau full of clotilies, am^an enormous deal-box | 
full of books, and shunning raV blue-eyed cousin, I got ' 
into the train, and giving myself only a t#o ’days* 
holiday in Lon(Jon, 1 went forthwith to Sandhiiven. 

Kverybody knows Sandhaven and its dull High 
Street, and it# sands and its assembly-rooms, and its* 
bazaars and bathing-machines, and* fiies and young 
ladies on iibrscs, and old ladies in vehicles ani} infants 
in peramhubitors drawn by clnibby-fnced nursery- 
maids; its .billiard -rpoms, eatin^houses, suburban 
tea-gardens : its steamers arriving da^ and depart^g 
daily; its ciroulating libraries, jiot^a novel less than ^ 
ten years old ; its three clAirches and eight .aJiapels ; 
its wind, its dust, its heat, its glare | the terrific greed 
ofpts lodging-keepers; and, during the season, its 
generally unquiet, unstudious character. What could 
have induced me to select Sandhaven, I know not ; but 
the stubborn fact is — T did select it. 

I established mj’^sedf in very expensive, and not 
very comfortable apartments. fThe}'' had these reedm- 
mendations: there was a fine view af the sea; the 
landlady*-, a y-idow of about forty, was plain; her 
daughter, a girl of seventeen, still plainer; and the . 
servant positively hideous. I shall at least, thought 
be safe here. Arriving on a Friday, I thought it as 
'wcjl to see something of the place during that and the 
following day. If I set to work on the Monday, and 
made a fair start, it would be bettor *than to begin 
before I knew anything of the mstitutiqps the town 
or its inhabitants. So on Friday and Saturday I 
bathed and boated, and had a donkey-ride, and dropped 
into various billiard-rooms — rather astonishing pro- 
vincial iK)ol-players by the experience attained at 
Oxfortl — and I also Imunted the various bazaars, 
and danced, though with much decorum, ay, even 
solemnity, at the assemblj^rooms. ^n Sunday I went 
to church. ^ 

Full of good resolutions, on the eyening of that day 
I retired to bed early ; but belbre doing so, arranged 
an^elaberato machinery to enable me to rise early the 
next morning. I am a very heavy sleeper, and htul no . 
alamm wilh mo, so I tied a string round yny finger, 
passed it under the door, and gave orders tb the 
servant-girl to pull the string until I got out of bed* 
She ot^yed me scrupulously; and at seven, despite 
various remonstrances, which I fowled forth in tones 
not by any means, gentle, J was pulled out of bed I 7 
my finger, and half an hour afterwards was u^aefe- ; 
ing the colossal deal-box, and arranging my libr^ 
the ensuing literary •campaign. I was to read bifiy 
eight hours a day ; this I thought moderate ; in; 
pcct it looked so: if necessary, this was to bo 
to ten or twelve. More steam might be put 
was the exact expression — db 1 j|ia dknger grew more 
imminent; but at present eight hQ)}ra i^puld do. 1 I 
drew out my programme, which ran tbl^ t 

Before breakfast . . 7*80 te 8^80 1 hour. 

After n , , 10 n ^ tas4hdurs. 

• In the evening, . * 8 ; ir 11 « » 8 » > 
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•I va« hot a candidate for honours, but only for the 
simple * pass,’ in the old days of * passes.’ My subjects 
were divinity, logic, Latin Qomposition, four plays of 
Sophocles, th^Orfes, Epodes^ and tlrs PoeftVw of Horace, 
the four first books of Herodotus, and the BucaUcH and 
Georgies of Virgil,^ These were to be •mastered in the 
following method : 

7'80 to 8*30, . ^ . *. . Divinity. 

li) rt 11 , . hogic. 

11 ^ » 12 , . . . . Latin 

12 »• 2 , « ... V 

The three hours in the evening wero^tb he devoted 
respectively to iTIerodotus, Honiee, and Virgil, all 
whidi I had read before, and was therefos* only com- 
pelled iSi refresh my memory by re-perusing them, 
vith the assistan(t> of an Kn^lish translation and a 
Manilla cheroot. * 

T)uring the cft'lj'' part of ^londay my progress was 
marvellous. The houl intended for theology w as spent 
in un);^king; hut at ten I assailed the logic with 
vigour j nioved on to the Latin wTitiiig at eleven ; and 
soon after twelve was absorbed in the woes of AntigtAie. 

, At one, or thereabouts, I lieard the trarni) of horses, 
and what more natural than for one moment to leave 
the twin-sisters and that truculent tyrant Creon, and 
runJi to the window to spe wlio might he the passers-by? 
*W6uld that I h||,d never done so ! 


. Can I ever forget the witchery of that smile, the 
heaven of that calm pale brow, the latent music in 
those eyes, the poetry of that tiny foot, the glittc'r'of 
those pearly teeth, the majesty of that arm, the 
temptations of that waist, the raptiire of those wavy 
ringlets? • Ohf Edith! — no, not Edith either. 

What a perfect command she had of her horse ! (To 
ho sure he was daily overworked :-(id underfed: was 
that her fault?) With what grace she sat in her 
saddle, and how fascinating was the tremulous vibra- 
tion of the feather in her wide-awake hat! Can it be 
matter for wonder tliat, after gazing on such cliarms 
from my ivindo#, Iraene Appeared, an insipid and 
pusillanimous time-server ; Antigone, a strong-minded 
woman wdth a grievance, sadly addicted to vapouring 
and sentiment ; Crcoo, an utter ruffian, and the Chorus 
a bore ? • * 

Before two my hooks were closed, and I was wildly 
searching through the streets and shores offsandhaven 
for the lovely object of my strong though sudden 
passion— in vain. That day at least I found her not 
— nor the next— nor even the day after. I^ot one 
line could I read : it ^as utterly useless to attempt it. 

Friday is usually accountfd an unluckj^ day. Quin- 
tam fuge. It is a classical superstition • which the 
moderns have indorsed. I found it in my case the 
fortunate one; for after three ddys’ vain and restless 
Toving to and fro, in quest of the faultless creature 
whoso beauties had lured me from my Sophocles, and 
destroyed my equanimity on Fridaj^, I caught a glimpse 
of her on the sands. She was with two other young 
ladies, whom I took«to he her sisters. Thoy were 
Miisiing them^llgis in gathering shells and pieces of 
They were unaccompanied By any gentle- 
man* Ftaoh twore a wide-brimmed brown straw-hat— 
U was 'liie y those abominations came into fashion. 

l w« going to say— I had imagined her 
'^mo be Edi^^^^ beautiful even under that 

gi^tesqde and di^dful covering. 1 passed and repassed 


them. In looking at her, I thre w an energy mi fervour 
into my admfring gaze, whicli I ihonglit ^ no way 
displeased her. I sat down on a rocic gome two 
hundred yardshif, and takiqg a volume from my pocket 
—not Sophoclds this timvbut Keats— I affected to 
read, but watchef! their movements narrowly. 

I saw# her writing with lier parasol on Hie sand. 
How my heart palpitated! Is it, I thought, some 
tender sentiment, .some gentle encouragement?— does 
she inscribe her nam^y jwssibly add her addreds ? I 
was ill a fever of .expectation. I sat absorbed, as they *1 
may have thought, in my hook until they moved 
away some distance, when 4 followed to the spot where 
she had written r.i large clear characters, Euttm 
Walsingham. It was then Edith. This, then, was her 
name. How true my presentiment ! Had it beenrevealed 
to me in a dream? I looked round to see tliat no one 
watched me, and wTotc in large letters under it my 
own name, Henky. I then hurried after them, that I 
miglit, if possible, see what the eartlily abode of this 
goddess was. Everything favoured my design :* they 
never looked round once, hut went directly up a hill 
from the sands, and entered the door of 17 Promenade 
Villas, I’rosiKict Place. 

I returned immediately to the s.ancls. How happy 
was I now ! That morning, wlieii I left my lodgings, 
all was doubt and uncertainty ; now, did 1 not know 
everything? — her very naraC and address? I felt* so 
calmrand contented, that I could have almost returned 
to the society of Antigone and Imene for an hour or 
two, but I determined first to, revisit the sea-sboiHi. I 
wandered back to the spot where I liad written my 
Christian name under here’, and was Imrt ami dis- 
gusted to find that some mischievous and ill-meaning 
person had scrawled under tlieivi, in large coarse-looking 
letters, A.PAiit of Idiots. This was the treatment 
which sentiment met with at tlie Iiands of the vulgar. 

I had always been a friend to education, cxcept’iu my 
own particular case ; I now bitterly regretted that the 
masses, or any of them, could write. I looked around, 
but to no purpose, for the miscreant who had committed 
this sacrilege. Not a bone in his body should have 
remained nnbroken. 

I quickly obliterated the rib.ildry that had been 
added, and left tiie two names as they stood originally, 
until it occurred to mo that I Avould destroy .her sur- 
name, place my own opposite, and bracket the two 
Christian names together. I then sat tnyself down 
on the shingles, and watched the tide come in, ripple 
after ripple washing up nearer and nearer to the 
wTiting, until at last the two names still united were 
submerged under the waters of the Atlantic; and as 
tlie tide had now reached me, 1 woke from my reverie 
with my shoes and stockings wet. 

That evening 1 dined with some appetite; it had 
entirely forsakfjn me during the three precodiiijj^ days. 
With my c\eroot, I attempted Herodotus, but soon 
laid the venerable Father of History aside ; took up 
Virgil, but with the same result. Even my favofirite 
H^ratius Flac(qis could nut, on this occasion, be tolc»- 
ated, but was exchanged for my pBn, with which I 
wrote an acrostic on Edith Walsingham. I went to 
bed reciting my lines, which at the time seemed a 
very h.apny effort of my muse, repeating the eupho- 
i^ous name which had inspireckthem, and meditating 
on the beauty of its enchanting owner. 

Next morning, I was ujt betimes, long before the 
hideous servant had plied the string fastened to my 
finger. ^I^had now some object in lifc-^that object was 
Edith Walsingham. I would read, ay, read even 
before breakfast, i:; and d^irinity too ; so for one hotir l 
appliedimyself imreismttmgly, and aftervrardi^look nay 
first meal with cheer^lness and appetite. 

Befdre 1 should commence my Jbgic at tfin, there 
w&s ample time for a short walk, and what could 
b©t^r settle my mind for study than one 



glance at 17 Promenade Villas, Prospect’ Place? 
When 1 a^pj^ftclied it, there was an unusual stir and 
hustle tile' front of the house. Servants were 
running about ; the dining-room tahlUi so far as I 
could' see from the opposite side oP the way, was 
covert with a cold collation. Pres^ftitly up dashed a 
carriage and pair to the door, and oati floatipd one of 
the young ladies whoiji I had seen with Edith on the 
sands, robed ill soft Indian white myslin. • • 

A horrible suspicion seized me; I felt dizzy, and 
» staggered, as the thought passed through my mind 
that there was to be a wedding, and that Edith was to 
be the bride of another. Suspense was torture I could 
not endure, so I walked boldly o*Tr to the driver of 
the carriage and pair. ‘Is there a wedding here this 
morning ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Yes, sir,* answered the coachman. 

* One of the Miss Walsingharas? ■ I suggested. 

‘ No, sir : Miss Jones.’ 

I breathed freely. It w’as not my Editli ; but slie 
would probably be a bridemaid, and I should see licr 
in all the virgin purity and whiteness of ninsliii, light 
as gossamer. 1 was again happy, and full of expecta- 
tion. What would I iiave given to be invited to the 
bre.akfast, and been called on to propose the bride- 
maids’ healths. 

In another moment another carriage arrived, and 
thl^ time two India muslin bridemaids do.scerded — • 
one i recognised as of the trio on the sands, but not 
my Edith. When would she come ? I crossed the 
road again to Jehu tlie second, and remarked in a very 
unconcerned way, that I believed !ilr Walsingbani 
lived here. 

‘ No, sir,* be replied firnilj' : ‘ lilr Jones.* 

‘ Then Miss Walsingliam is on a visit to IMr Jones’s ? ’ 
I, by way of conjecture, observed. , 

‘Daresay she may be,’ said the ciiarioteer; ‘there’s 
a deal* of company in the house.’ • 

Carriage alter carriage drove up. I had now counted 
six bridemaids, and Ed^h was not among them. But, 
licavcns! what is this? Edith leaning on the arm 
of an elderly gentleman — Edith arrayed as a bride, 
rustling in glacis silk, covered from bend to foot 
w'ith Brussels lace, and veiled. Oh, Edith— Editli 
Walsingliam! 

I go/x*d for one moment at the carriage as it rolled 
away ; I would have followed to the cliurch, but liad 
not strength to do so. I reeled liome, and tlirov myself 
< On my sofa. The plain landlady called lier plainer 
daughter; they held a consultation in tlie passage, 
and were sending ofi' the very plain servant for a 
doctor, M’lien I rose and rebuked them, and then lay 
dow'ii again. I slept I scarcely know bow long — 1 
hardly remember anytliing more of that awdul day. 

Next morning, tliougli I ate no breakfast, I tried to 
read ^le Timc.% and got as far as the supplement and 
the marriages, among which I saw — %m Saturday 
17tb,,at St Paul’s Churcli, Sandhaven. by the Rev. 
Petbr Jones, uncle of the bride. Mary, eldest daughter 
»f Alexander Joucs, Esq., to Percy Bat j|:in, Esq., of |he 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law.’ 

‘ Mary Jones, now Mary Batkin,’ I soliloquized— 

‘ what could have induced her to inscribe on the sand 
that other name ? ’ • 

Two hours after, I ixirchased avopy of the^«nrf/<«i»^n 
Herald^ in which was the following paragraph : — ‘ We 
rejoice to state that Percy Batkin, Esq., the celebrated 
author of many wmrks of fiction, led to the hymeneal 
altar, on Saturday last, the eldest daughter of our 
respected fellow-tcMvnsman, Alexander Jones, Esq/# Mr 
Biatkin is, ive understand, u^on the point of giving to 
the wor!l^ of letters another tnree-irolumed novel, under 
the attractive tUle of 

Ahd it was thi8,| then, of which she was thinking 
when I saw her wrrite l i^eed I add that 1 «t once 
left Saodhaven a blighted *being, hut found that in 


addition to being blighted, I sbquld be, if I did upt 
read, alsf plucked— that I tlterefore read— passed 
‘great go’— and am now romantic no more. 


JNPLUENCE OP MUSIC ON.IDIOTS. 
Perhaps thens never w^as a greater triumph of 
humanity, than the success whicli lm& already 'attended 
the efforts made to improve the condition of idiots, a 
condition wdiich had liitherto boon considered utterly 
bopeless.| * 

How gratifying M the refiectioi! that none are cast 
beyond tlie of liuman society ; but that in all 
God’s creatures, even in that class .^ilfiicted with th<f* 
greatest uf jmrnan infirmities, some latent capability 
may bo brnngbt into action, lliat plac^ca tb-sm in a 
position ivliich, tboiigli humble, is ^leitber useless nor 
degraded. MKperienec»in the training of these hitherto 
neglected beings may lead to the Iiappiest suggestions 
as to the mode best suited to tliyr capacities of giving » 
them instrueliori, and may iHirow new liglit firp^gyebo- 
logieal science. Not only Iiave Miots been* found 
capable of manual employment, and to have a liking 
for it, but numbers among them are actually endowed 
witli a taste for one of the most delightful of the 
fine arts; for wo find, as reported by tlie resident 
physician of the asylum for idiots, Parkliouse, Ilighgate, 
that there are but very few Jascs of idiocy tliat are 
unafiected by Music ; even those foiforn beings who 
mope in corners, apparently insensible to every out- 
ward impression, can be roused from tlieir stone-like 
immobility, and a nev/ life infused into them by the 
harmony of sweet sounds: all exhibit pleasure, some 
inqvc their body in time to tlie air which is played ; 
otIicT.s sing after their own fashion; some, even of the 
most torpid among tliem, when looking on for some 
time as some of their less apathetic companions dance, 
suddenly become animated, start up, and daraie in their 
own way. When the music stops, they relapse into 
their inert state ; still it is evident Unit the excitement 
is not without its use ; their looks shew that they take 
more notice of what is passing, and their complexions 
that the circulation lias been quickened. The most 
senseless among this unfortunate class still have their 
favourite instruments. 'TJio physieyn mentions one 
boy in particular, Mdio liad a decided preference for the 
violin : wher? sitting near one wlio is playing on some 
other instrument, he quits his side, *o get near another 
who begins to piny on tlie violin.# So fond is he of this 
inftniimuit, that he will follow the performer wherever 
he goes. The boy is so naturally timid, that he will, 
not vcnti’ge to stand upon ti low chair ; ^ut he will 
follow the violinist* wdien he mounts tlie liighest table. 

It is not for certain instruments only that these poor 
creatures shew a preference, but they have their 
favourite airs : if one wliicli tliC3r do not fike is played, 
tliey remain in their apathetic state t but as soon aa 
they hear one of* their pet times, they testify their 
pleasure by their animated movements. . 

The physician and the other persons in attendance 
on the idiots, take advantage of the power which musk! 
has over them. When it is necessary that they shcmld 
be composed, recourse is bad to music: it succ^s in 
soothing the most violent paroxysms of passion, and 
the fits of crying to whie^even the d^illest among 
them are subject. A very remarkable case is mcntioiKd 
of a hoy who had a great dislike ^ a particular air : 
when brougl]# to the asylum, his- t&nper was most 
violent ; in his rage, he would yck, bite^ and scratch 
furiously. His master discovered that lie had mi aver- 
sion to a particular air: when he lieard it at first, it 
threw him into a violent fbry, and he would endeiavour 
to kick the master, and snatch the 'i^iolin from' him when ; 





coniieU^ to desist; and if the air was 'continued 
: feSyond a certain point, he would begin to Cjry/ Tma 
'Ih^^ improved in intelligence and observation, and 
became more obedient ; he was put into the prill-class ; 
he sometimes^exhibited great violence of temper and 
provoking obstinacy j lie was, however, subdued by 
music. When he ^acquitted himself weil, ho was grati- 
fied with* his favourite aifs ; when he misbehaved, he 
was punished with the bated, tune. This mode of 
managing him produceh tlie happiest effect — he became 
more <eu(mis8ive and teachable. So sensitive, indeed, 
did he become at last, that, as the paster tells us, *as 
soon as the air he diSliked *was begun, he would put his 
hands together, and toy, in his own language, that he 
*^ivaa a poSd hoy* 

There is a stilf more extraordinary case : that of a 
boy who cannot be taught to put on his Clothes, and 
I who confiot reply to any question so as to bo under- 
stood, and who will eat anything, however disgusting ; 
yet with so great an aptitude for music, hnd so vivid 
a recollection of anything he hears, that if an organ 
(Or a chance band.shfuld play when he is near, he 
wiU, vpfs' frequently on thd day after, go over several 
mrs, hehad never heard till then. One of the attend- 
[ ants wished to learn to play on the violin, and foupd 
this boy of the greatest use : by promising to reward 
him with a bun, he would sing any air which the 
attendant desired, according to liis own mode, out of 
the many he had acquired. The man now jdays very 
w^. 

^ere is another boy, of about seven years old, 
remarkable for *the smallness of his head, wliich i.s 
stated to be very little larger than the clenched hand : 
this boy surprises everybody by his fondness for 
music, and his power of imitation. He not only sings 
many airs, but imitates all the movements of the 
music-master in the most entertaining manner, 
will amuse himself throughout the entire day with two 
sticks, as if plying on the fiddle, singing all the time 
to the Bupposeu accompaniment. 

There is*anoJhcr little hoy, too, in .the asylum, who 
has a very small head and receding forehead. One side 
of his body is paralysed, and he is His health 

was very delicate when he first entered the asylum; 
he W'as very fretful, and slept badly ; he would often 
, cry for the greater part of the night. How'ever, he, too, 
became il fanatico per la musica: instead of crying all 
night, as had been his wont, he sung unceasingly, going 
over and over all Ifis favourife airs. He became fond 
of the place, and an evident improvement to lus temper 
was perceptible, yiie nurse preferred a complaint 
against him sometime^: she said that she was obliged 
to darken liis bedroom, for otherwise, he would* waktn 
up at three or four o'clock on a summer’s morning, 
*and instantly commence singing Rory O'More, This 
was the si^al for another ^ild of^ong who lay near 
him, and who would rouse up and join him to the full 
extent of his voice. To sleep near these vocalists was 
impossible,' and they bad to be placed in sdjparate 
apartments. It is curibus that one incapable of speech 
sWld hum airs correctly. , 

The account of tliis boy b^)ugl]t to our minds one 
we had seen many years since in Swift’s hospital in 
Dublin : he was then abou^ twelvoL years old. He was 
at times very violent, tearing his clothes and whatever 
he could lay his hands on, sometimes even his own 
fieih. He was quite blind, and could utter no articulate 
, 8<mnd, There was some^ing inexpressibly sad in the 
wjm|e appearance of the fihild, as he paced the long 
; eqiriido^ ^ith a keeper oy his side ; such wild uncouth 
seemed to be tlto aum of all 
/his eri^m^ A pair of triangles, served for his 
itotrum^t the melancholy and not Unpleasing 
toim Vullah, ullah' with which hq 

was peculiarly moumfuh 
. mfire sad, &om the fact of his being 


an only ^hild, long idi^ed for by bis who had 

beeai many years married befbre his bir . 

The music-master who attends the iroales the 
asylum has succeeded beyond all expectation; not only 
can a dumber *of bia puptlfi aj|pg varioua songl and 
glees correctly, but he has been actually able to teach 
some ampng them to read music, and to copy it into 
ruled books ; after he had accoipplisbed this, he taught 
them the harmoni(^n, on which they now play aome of 
the music copied by themselves. took time and 
patience to teach tivo boys to play together correctly, “ 
but six playing an air togetlier on the harmonicon, 
astonished all who heard 4;hcm. There can scarcely * 
be a doubt that iq some of these cases the idea of 
time and tune is intuitive. * One boy in particular,' the 
physician tells us, 'has often amused me, when with 
something like a baton in his hand, I have seen him 
beating time with the greatest accuracy, whilst his 
feUow-pupils were playing and singing. 1 have often, 
too, seen this time-heating boy during the play-hours* 
seated in some snug corner, by the side of the bo^ who 
has the faculty of catching tunes so readily. The first 
boy will take two sticks to imitate a violin, and then, 
as well as he can, will go over any fresh tunes his 
master may have been teaching him ; the second boy 
perhaps already know\s the tune. They get excited, and 
often sing loud enough to be heard at a considerable 
distance. In gloomy weather their voices have often 
had quite a charming effect ; every now and then«they 
would have a group of auditors.* 

The time-keeper is about sixteen. 'When he sings, 
notwithstanding the discordancy of his voice, he keeps 
perfect time ; w'hilo he sings, lie nods his head in time 
to the air. ‘You would think,* says the physician, 
‘that his head was the pendulum of a clock.' He 
possesses a most extraordinary faculty — it is that of 
always knowing the hour of the day, no matter how 
pmployed. If digging, sweeping, or engaged in any 
kind of work, if suddenly asked, he will tell the hour 
correctly. Tlio account of the accuracy with which 
the time-keeper can tell the hour, reminds us of a 
passage in thc^ Spectator ^ where it is said that ‘Mr 
riot, ill his history of Stalfbnlshire, tells of an idiot 
that, chancing to live within the sound of a clock, and 
always amusing himself with counting the hour of 
the day, wdienever the clock struck ; the cloe^ being 
spoiled by accident, the idiot continued to strike and 
i count the hour -without the help of it, in the same 
I manner as he had done when it was entire.' | 

The love of the idiots for music, and their intuitive 
idea of time, suggested the proposal of having them 
taught to dance ; and it has been carried out at the 
asylum with the greatest success. The cases to which 
we have referred, prove how much can be done with 
I those labouring under the greatest of human infirmities. 
Some have not only made progress in music, b^t can 
read, write, apd*draw surprisingly well. 

It is stated that idiots appear to most advantage 
when under tlie inffuence of music. When the viblin 
is qjayed to them, th^ may be seen hastening ronn^ 
the room after \he master; their animated faces and 
movements convey the idea that they are happy. It 
is fabled that the enchanting harmony of the lyre of 
Orpheus was such, that stones and stocks danced to 
the melody, ^hc pogr Idiots, ii^ their untaught state, 
are little more than stocks and stones, and music has 
the power of animating them. Itl tranquillising effei^ 
on those subject to paroxysms of passion and inordi- 
nate fits of weeping, reminds us of the *infiaehee of 
DavijI’s harp on Stml, when the spirit! was cast 
out, and he was restored. ^ Without even taking tho' 
effect ot music in s(;.bduing rite an^ ptosions into 
account, we pay ^nAder It a blessing whicn cuin^ : 
be too highly estimat^^ that any 
disiovfflfed which can rouse* even fiw a while* the 
apathetic idiot from his ^ torpidity* ^SfMsl ; 





gloom vhich lumandfl him ; the blessing is enhanced 
when we (jbnSlder the vast numbers who stand in need 
of it,'for,^y*thb returns in 1847, we find that forlorn 
class numomd 7265 in England alone. * ■ ^ 

A PAEAUEli TO A LATE CBnIlNAL TEUL— 
PBBNCH AKD ENGLISH JUEISPKUr>ET!ICE. 

Th« trial of Dr Castaing in France, several year» ago, 

^ for poisoning two brothers named Ballet, bears so 
' striking a resemblance to that of William Palmer of 
Rugeley, that it seems worthy of being related, both 
for the purpose of noticing the extraordinary coin- 
cidences of the two cases, and of marking the difierent 
mode of procedure adopted* in a French court of 
justice, from that which is practised in our own. 
Castaing had, like Palmer, made the action of poisons 
his peculiar study, with a view to ascertain which of 
them^were sure in their operation, while leaving no 
trace of their presence in the body of the victim. At 
the time of his trial, Castaing was in the twenty- 
eighth year of his age, of rather small proportions, but 
with a strikingly handsome countenance, and a highly 
prepossessing appearance. He at one time had given 
promise of distinction in his profession, hut having 
been led into an unfortunate connection which in- 
Yolvefi him in heavy expenses, he neglected his stifdies, • 
and looked about for a speedier way of acquiring 
wealth. His covetous eye fell upon the fortune of 
two brothers, named Ballet, with whom he had been 
some time acquainted ; and he determined, if possible, 
to make it his own, Auguste, the elder brother, had 
been in a groat measure neglected by his parents, and 
left to .grow up in the society of grooms and servants ; 
Ilippolyte, the younger, had been a favourite of his* 
mother, and had been brought up with extromo care. 
They were still in youth when both their jj'aretits died, 
leaving each of them in possession of a1)out L. 16,000 
sterling; and when they had thus become their own 
masters, their former slight acquaintance u ith Castaing 
ripened into close intimacy, Auguste, casting off all 
restrainij gave full play to his vicious inclinations, 
and plunged headlong into a career of wild dissipation. 
.^Ilippolyte, on the other liand, unable to do without 
the coniforts of a home, went to reside in the house 
of a half-sister who was married. He does not appear 
to liave been ever in ill health, though of a morbid 
temperament, and with a tendency to consumption. 
In tlio beginning of October 1822, however, he became 
slightly indisposed, and was attended by Castaing, 
who t#ok the patient completely undei* !ys own care, 
Mrmitting no one else to wait on biro. In three 
aayp Hippolyte breathed his last, and it was observed 
tjiat for two fttii hours aftei^ bis death Casta^g 
remained alone in the room. Shortly •after, Castaing 
vraited upon Auguste, and having informed liim of 
his ^ brother's death, lie cautiously approached the 
subject of his will. He mentioned that Hippolyte, 
out of gratitude for pis atteuti^n, ha^jl leff him his 
watch and some other small articles of value ; and the 
u^uspecting Auguste at once expressed his approba- 
tion of the bequest. Castaing, however, desired him 
not to be too hasty in expressing his approvi^ of all his 
brother had done,, and mentioned to the astonjfhed 
Augtti^ that Hippolyte, influenced against him by 
eViji tongues, had leftddl his mbnew to their half-sister, 
trhpse^ouse he had been resimng, In«proof of this 
assertion^ he produced the copy 8f a will which he said 
he J^ finind in a drawer, and stated that the cjjpgiifal 
ih: the hands of a. conAdeiitial clerk of the late 


M.. Ballet; his father, out of whose hands it could njift' 
be got, i^less for a consideration. Ibis clerk was 
known to be a man of the highest character ; yet so 
specious w;is Caetaing's manner, and 8(^ coxbplete his 
ascendancy over his^ictim, that the fabrication was 
believed, and Auguste handed over to 'him the sum 
of 100,000 frands, wlierewith he unc^/srtook to procure 
the will. Castaing did, in 'point of .fact, bring back 
the document, though ithe bribe lay still in his own 
pocket, and together they destroyed the will. Castaing 
now held his victim by the bond of a coramen Crime, 
all the while decla^ng that liis j^art was dictated by 
the most disininrested friendsliip. But he soon found 
means to persuade the surviving brother that the 
property of which he had thus put lym in possession, 
ouglit, in case of untimely death, to come to him, as 
he had perilled his safety to prevent its falUng into 
the hands of strangers. Auguste accordingly made 
his will in favour of pastaing, wdift at once resolved 
that as soon as possible it should take e6R»ct. 

On the evening of the 20th of May 1823, the tVo 
friends arrived at the hote^ of4he*7cVe Noire, at St ‘ 
Cloud, where they engaged a large doubleSbedcldBl apart- 
ment, intending to occupy it for a* day or two. On 
thqjr return from a short ramble the followiifg evening, 
about nine o’clock, Castaing ordered some hot wine, 
desiring that no sugar should be put into it, as they 
wished to sweeten it to their own taste. When the 
wine was brought, the doctor put in some sugar, which 
he took from a parcel belonging, to himself, and having 
added a lemon, he left the room for the pretended pur- 
pose of seeing a servant, who was ill. his return, he 
saw that the v'ine had not been drunk, as he expected; 
and in reply to his inquiring glance, Ballet remarked 
that he had tasted it, and found it so bad that he 
could not drink it. A waiting-maid having entered 
tliq room at the moment, Castaing observed tliat he 
had put too much lemon in the wine ; and the servant, * 
on tasting it, confirmed the fact. T}\e little of the 
wine Ballet had taken, however, served to render him 
indisposed and restless throughout th« night. The 
reader '^vill no doubt have observed the remarkable' 
coincidence between these cireumstanecs and* the 
glass of brandy, and water which burned the mouth 
of poor Cook. 

The following morning, as early as four o’clock, . 
Castaing went out, under pretence that he wished 
to take a turn in the ijark. Ins|ead of walking, 
however, he Ijired a car, and dashed off* straight to 
Paris, w'herc*he arrived as the apothecaries were 
opening their shops. Like Palmer^ he called at two 
of these successively, and bought poison at each. In 
thd first shop ho* entered, he startled the appren- 
tice who served *liim by asking for twelve grains of 
tartar emq^c antimony ; but he succeeded in quieting * 
his scruples by sonift supposed explanation the pur- 
pose for which he wanted it. The next shop to .wnich 
he wenj was that of M. Chevalier, with w*hom he had 
some acquaintance, and there he purchased so large 
a quantity* of the acetate of morphine, that he had 
again to explain te the c]^eroist that lie wished it for 
the purpose of experimenting upon animals. With; 
these supplies, Castaing hastened back to St 
called for a cup of^old mjlk, which he gave to: his 
friend to drink, and in three-quarters of an hour after, 
Ballet was suddenly seized witli violent pains and 
vomitings. Dr Pigache, who resided at St Olcmd, was 
called in; and as Castaing had taken car0 to remove ' 
everything which co\ild have n^vealed the truth to a 
physician's eye, the doctor could qplv act upon the 
descriptions ^ich Castaing chose to^give him; and 
Castaing, himself a medical man, pronouhoed the attack 
to be one of ordinary cholera. The doctor renewed 
his visit about three hours after, and prescribed tar- 
tarised lemonade, which was m^e up by an apothecary 
in the neighbouring little town of Boulogne,' ahd^ 
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iflmiiAistored to the patient hy Caataing hipiself^ 
eair^iilly preserved the prescription, to ahefy that, in 
Ida last momentB, Ballet was attended by another 
physician. 'J^hc reader cannot fail to obser^rc in these 
circumatances again, the exact c&'unterpart of Palmer's 
conduct towafds Cook. Late on the same evening, Dr 
Pigache again visited Ballet, and found him in a state 
of insehsibiUty. r He attempted to, bleed him, but 
finding that blood wo^ld not flow, he proposed to send 
at once to Paris for a surgeon. Some frivolous objection 
on the part of Castaing being overruled, Dr Pelletan 
was sent for, hut arrived too late t^hc of ati}^ service to 
the patient. A sligirt examination of the ease, however, 
served to awaken suspicion in the miiid/)P this shrewd 
**praCtitioDer ; an(J more minute inquiries into the cir- 
cumstances bringing out, among other things, the fact 
that Caftaing was the residuary legatee of tlie deceased, 
80 far confirmed it, that, witli the concurrence of 
Pigache, he mentibned the whqlc afliiir to the mayor. 
A post-mortem examination w'as resolved ux)on, and 
Castaing, wdtlioiit being actually arrested, was placed 
^ under the^ surveillancomf tjie police. 

Thc*arieasrhess manifested hy the criminal during 
the post-m<mtem dicammation, and the anxiety he be- 
trayed as* to the discovery of any traces of j)oi^n, 
could not escape the observant eye of Pelletan ; and 
although no remains of poison were found in the body, 
the circumstances seemed altogether so suspicious, that 
Castaing was immediately after committed to the prison 
of cVersailles. He w'a% no sooner in prison, than he 
selected one named Goupil, whose term of imprisonment 
W'as nearly expired, and whom lie made the depositary 
of his confidential cc)minuni(3fition8, assuming liirn that 
if any traces of poison had been discovered, he w'ouJd 
have committed suicide at once; and lioping tlnis to 
engage his sympathy, he at the same time inade him 
sure of remuneration, 'llie manner in wdiicli lie \vas 
required to act, liowcvor, appeared to Goupil so liazard- 
ous, tliat lie jiiok fright, and revealed all that liad 
occurred to the authorities. 

The suapiewns respecting the death of Auguste 
Ballet, meanwhile, excited attention to the manner of 
his brother Hippolyte’s death. One .ipotliocary remem- 
bered having twice sold Castaing large quantities of 
acetate of morphine previously to that event ; another 
recollected having met him in the street wdien he made 
minute inquiries as to the effects of certain poisons, 
and, though proving nothinc- of themselves, these facts 
seemed to strengthen tlie cTiain of circumstantial evi- 
dence. The result of a post-mortem cxarftinatioii made 
at the time of Hifpolytc’s demise was also canvassed. 
The decision had beai tliat death was caused by con- 
sumption ; but it was remembered that the examintUg 
^ surgeon had expressed his opinion ttiat the symptoms 
‘were equijlly consistent witli the operatiqp of some 
kinds of ^ison. Moreover, the symptoms wdiich had 
marked the death of Hippolyte were found to he 
remarkably similar to those attending the death of 
Auguste; nnfl, in short, so niucli ground for suspicion 
W'as found, thatit w'aS resolved to commit Castaing for 
trial on the charge of a doubje murder. 

Here we pause to notice one or two remarkable 
points of difference betw-een the French and Knglish 
modes of conducting criminal triafe. Under the French 
system, it is the accused himself who is made to 
furnish most of the materials to boused against him 
: 0*1 his trial. Frpra the moment of his arrest till ^he 
. yerdict is pronounced, he is subjected to one long series 
i^f examinations, vhict sSdom extend over a period of 
than six mqnths. Thus Castaing, who was arrested 
0^ May, was not put on trllil till the lOtli 

November, when theyV^rs dHnstructim 
into the hands of the president of Za 
The great objection to tliis 
system 'is,’ that there evidently lies at the root of it^an 
asii^mptijoti'l^atthe prisoner is guilty, thus throwing 


on him the onus of proving himselL inilocent. The 
fundamental ntaxim of English justice ai) every ohe 
knows, exactly the reverae of this— nameliy, pi al^ume 
the innocence nf the accused till he is proved guilty. 
Another peculiar feature ili<a igwnch criminal process 
is the acte d*acc«i:sat{on. The inquiry of which this is 
the resujtt, embraces the whole previous life of the 
accused. Commencing from l^js cradle— nay, looking 
back into his family history, it tr^^es hereditary and 
individual characteristics, follow's step by step the 
development of his character, marks his bias towards 
good or evil, and, in short, leaves nothing unnoticed 
which can in any way throw light on the person's 
character and disposition. All the previous circum- 
stances of a man’s life are thus brought to bear on his 
trial for one crime ; either in the w'ay of accounting for 
his c(«nmission of it, or of rendering that unlikely ; 
and if in the course of his inquiry a magistrate should 
stumble on some former delinquency in an individuara 
career, he includes it in the indictment, and the 
accused has to stand trial for both. ' 

This mode of procedure has at least this advantage : 
the reading of the acte d’acciisation stands in lieu of 
an opening si>eech from the (jrown-laW'yer, and being 
simply a statement of foots, dispassionately read, it is 
not likely to produce sucli an effect against the prisoner 
as an eloquent and pointed address, setting forth the 
charge in a strong light, and delivered r?j;d voce. ' In 
CasViing’^i case, the general impression, even aftor the 
I reading of tlio acte d’accusation, w'as in his favour; 

I and it w'as not till he began to wince and contradict 
I himself under the searching examination of the judge 
I that the feelings of the audience turned against him. 

I Immediately after the reading of the acte d’accusa- 
: tion, the court jirocecds to examine the prisoner, thus 
jdacing the judge and the accused in a sort of iiersonj^l 
controversy. In Castaing’s case, liowevor, it may be 
thought that this method W'as on the xvliole Advan- 
tageous. The point where lie specially failed in his 
defencfe was in accounting for his x)urcba8e of two large 
quantities ot poison. For this he could give no satis* 
factor}' reason, and his answ’crs to the pressihg 
questioua of the judge were so confused, as to leave 
a strong impression of his guilt. lie pretended that, 
the cats at the hotel w'crc so noisy that his friend 
requested him to destroy them ; and when confuted hy 
the landlord and jicople of the house, he said ms friend 
wished to sec cxperimeiUs as to the effect of poison on 
animals. Questions as to how he had actually ^isposed^f 
of the poisons received answers equally contradictory, 
many of which were proved hy witnesses to be untrue. 

Castaiiig’s trial lasted a w'hole w'cek, during which 
time there were ninety-one witnesses examined, of 
wdiom sixty-five w'ere for the 'crown and the pai^ie 
civile, and twenty-six for the defence. It may be 
w'ell to note here, that the partie civile is the party 
w'ho suflers^bj^ the death of the victim, atid Vho is^ 
allow'cd to claim damages out of the murderer’s estate. > 
Castaing’s- property, instead of being forfeited to* the 
cr^wn, would thus bd applied to the indemnificatiojr 
of the relations^ of the brothers Balletr 
The fact that ho trace of poison had been found in 
the bodies of either of tlie supposed victims, W'as of 
course’ strongly urged by the counsel for the defence ; 
and the efaestipn wa* consequeijtly raised— Can veget- 
able poisons be traced? On this point, a number of 
eminent medical men and chemists were examined, 
and the manner of. their disagreement, though the trial 
took place thirty -three years ago, was almost identical 
wit!| what occurred in Palmer's case. l>r Lacunifo, 
under whom Castaing had studied medicinof saM tliat, 
judging from the symptoms described; ke irouM expect 
to find that^BalJ^t md died flrom l^ison. M; Orfila 
could not give an opiifidn in this ciMie; as the 
tlfo Bt^ach had not been analysed^ but afllnnedj^irt; 
he could detect half a grAiU of aeeState of xiEforpbiifo 
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k pint of liquiA ^ M. yfiuquelln supported this opinion. 
t>T ,;^ho first entertained suspicion of the 

j^urder^ adtnteted that he liad not found traces of 
poison, bi!?t stated that^tlie s^^mptoms as described to 
him suggested the paehability of its having been 
list'd. ’"He thought it |)robable that if great vomiting 
should occur after the last dose of acetatp of lyorphtne, 
no trace of it might remain. Other professional 
authorities of high standing followed, awl assigned 
difibrent degrees of certainty in thbir utterances. It 
.. was also broadly insinuated, as in Palmer’s case, that 
professional jealousy and prejudice had greatly influ- 
enced the opinions given. ^ 15 ut the closely woven 
chain of circumstantial evidence wjis not to be turned 
aside by a theory, the truth of wdiicli could not Imj 
demonstrated. Moreover, the systematic murders of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had not been 
forgotten in France. The habit of advancing personal 
interests by quietly disposing of the lives of others, 
which was commenced by the Mcdicis, and perfected 
by tlio Borgias, bad been too successfully imitated in 
France, and bad come to such a lioight that )toudrn 
(Ig succession became an understood term, and had 
its regular practitioners. The climax was attained 
ill the hands of the Marchioness of Brinvilliers, who 
was at length convicted and burned for her crimes, 
and a check was thus given to the diabolical practice. 
Bu 4 the recollection of tliesc events had great influence 
ill expiting a panic during Castaing’s trial, lest t^icre 
should bo a possibility of administering jioison in a 
w'ay not to be detected by appearances after death ; 
and there certainly was great reason to fear tliat if 
Castaing should be acquitted on the ground that no 
trace of poison had been foiiiuh similar attempts might 
become frequent wliere an object was to be gained. 

There was one other oleiiieiit in Castaiiig’s defence 
which must not be omitted. Like Palmer;! he could 
play the good fellow at times, and several witnesses 
came forward to testify to his benevolence. Tie had 
gratuitously attended pationt.s in poor ci re urn stances, 
and had even refused money ■when oflered to him by 
pcTsons of limited means. This may seem anomalous 
when contrasted with his conduct towards the brothers 
Ballet ; but it would appear to be the nature of those 
reckless minds, wliich, while despising sm:ill gains, 
grasp at mighty advantages without admitting the least 
scruple conscience. They iMu.st have prey worthy of 
their colossal appetiUss. 

At nine o’clock in the evening, the jury retired to 
considet their verdict, and returned in two hours, de- 
claring Castaing not guilty of the murder of Ilippolyte 
Ballet, but guilty of having, along witii Auguste, 
destroyed Hippolytc’s will; and also of having, by 
means of poisonous substaiiees, caused tlie death of 
Auguste. In France, as in Scotland, a nuyorif y of the 
jury is sufficient to pass the verdict; and in iliis case 
; seven %ere for the verdict given, and fi\^ acquittal. 
Possibly this plan may occasionally be adopted by 
thoss who have an aversion to capital pnnisbi.ieiits, in 
cmier to give the prisoner the l^eneflt ^jf an apparent 
^ubt, when they cannot plead extenaating circufti- 
stiinces. The judges, however, of the whole court 
declared their unanimous approval of the verdict, and 
thus the prisoner’s doom was sealq^. 

Dr Castaing, who wljile his vic^ui was receiving tlis 
Inst rites of the church, had interruptc(f the officiating 
priest witli his vociferous responses and appeals to his 
Maker, now renewed his boisterous devotion with a 
velieracnce which, on an audience already intensely 
excited, and at midnight, did not fail of it^ intended 
• effect. Having bee*n asked if he had anything ttrsay 
Why sentence of death should not ^ carried into eflTect, 
he e^Ol^fied ; VNo, Monsieur le iresident I will meet 
Unhappy that I am, and plifngedT by the cir- 
; cii^tances of which I am the victMp, into the tomb»- 
: i ^ meet my two xioor friends. I am accused 


of having basely assassinated them. Oh! if tliere be 
a Proyidedcc, if these be in living man a divino spark, 
that divide spark, lie it what it may, shall go to meet 
again Auguste gnd Ilippolyte Ballot!’ Here he 
paused, overcome by* emotion. Then, ifter a short 
time, pointing to the crucifix which vWis suspended 
over the bench, iie resumed: ‘These^aro no vain dep> 
lainations— I ask nothing fTom any Jiuman being-—! 
appeal to the divine! , I call on death, and I wiU 
inarch with joy to the scaflbldl’ Yes, 1 know I shall, 
because my conscience docs not reproach me-^bceause 

it will not accuse me, even when I feel’ Hero 

lie pressed his Iiant^ about 'his expressing thus 

his allusion^ to the guillotine. 

His advocate, M. Roussel, w'ept wliilc* the prisoner^ 
affectionately held his liands, desiring^ him to embrace 
forliim his iJld father and mother^ liis two brotl^ers, and 
his little dauglitcr. Then turning to the audience, he 
exclaimed: ‘ You young men wlio Imve assisted at my 
trial, you will bo prcsbnt at my execution: my firm- 
ness will not tbeii fail me. A prompt death is the onfly 
favour T ask. I would blush ^ implore clemency.’ 
These ejaculations were interrupted by tlift retUmpf tho 
judges, who had retired to prepare Hit terms of tlie sen- 
tence, and the culprit was formally condenined to death. 

(f^astaing, however, made the ordinary appeal to the 
Gourde CassassioUf by which he gained only tlie fortnight 
required by the forms of llic court. He !>ad calculated, 
and not without some reason, that his displays of reli- 
gious fervour would operate in his flivour. At that 
time, Louis XVIII, ivas approaching his end, and tlie 
heir-apparent to the throne w.as under^he influence of 
the Jesuits. ^TJie judges and magistrates also were 
chosen from among tlie professedly devout ; and at a 
time 110)011 the bulk of the nation were avowedly 
sceptical, Castaing played a skilful part for liis own 
interest when he acted the religious hypocrite. So 
eoiifidcntly liad he reckoned on tho success of the 
plan, that when, on tlie morning of his execution, a 
communication was made to him tliat lie' must prepare 
to die, lie received the message with an uir oil incredu- 
lity. It is more than probables however, that, in the 
event of his expectations being disappointed, he had 
meditated suicide, for a quantity of virulent poison 
was (liseovorcd on his person, and removed. Castaiiig’s 
next step, after receiving this notice, was to write a 
long letter to his wife, couched in such terms ns to 
lead tlie autljorities, to whose inspection he knew’ it 
'wonid be submitted, to s%pposc tlnft he wnis in the 
constant liab^ of conversing with liis family on reli- 
gious topics, and that their minds ^vere absorbed in 
the consideration of these subjects. Xo doubt, ho 
ha<i cab^ulatcil on tho effect of this letter; for when 
told again, iu the^ourse of llie day, that he was to bo 
executed two liours before the usual time, lie gave way ' 
to bitter c(flnphiint^tliat he sliould be depriV(fd of these 
tivo hours of existence. Tliis arrangement, however, 
was rendered necessary, because the crowds^ who had 
gatliercfl to witnc.ss the execution were ao dense, .and 
the excitement so great, that ^he authorities were 
apprehensive of styrious accident if the execution werq 
deferred till the usual They therefore appointed 

two o’clock, instead of the fatal qmitre heures oi Is. 
dernier jour d'un conddtnne’, 

AVheii the last order came to prepare for dealb, lie 
saw that his calculatious had failed, and with the final 
extyiction of hope, his firmness entirely forsook him. 
His physical strength seemed paralysed, and his mind 
sunk into siicli a state of ij^upor as to render him 
incapable of receiving one wor^ of ^li^t support and 
consolation li% liad before so shamef^ly desecrated. 
When led out to execution, bis letliargy tv/is siicli that 
bis bead fell from side to' side aeWding to the motion * 
of the cart on which he sat. ] 3 emg ^used at the foot 
of the scaffold, he seemed to recover consciousneiusi fpr 
a moment, threw himself on his knees, and uttered a 
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p£ayer; then relapsing into his state of j^tial 
i^noibilitj, he was carried on to the planorm, end^ 
without a struggle, endured the penalty his criiuos had 
brought upon^ him. • • , ^ 

■OU'il NATIONAIi STUDT.’ 

Most of our rei^ders, we ])re8iiine, are aequainted witti 
the fact, that within the precincts of London there has 
long been established a hue national 'collection of 
curiosit^s, gathered from every quarter of the globe, 
and illustrative of the manners az^ customsiof various 
races at almost qvdry period of tne world’s liistory — 
together with galferies of works of art and cabinets of 
’’"sc^tihe specimens ; and that this national collection 
is called the British Museum. It is likewise well 
, known that, in connection with this Mifliicuin, there 
exists tn extensive and valuable library, and also 
a spacious publia hall, in wliich antiquaries, archi- 
tects, artists, clergymen of Various dtnomimitionR, 
intelligent members of the newspaper press, students 
in anatomy, chermstr*’-, botany, geography, &c., pliilo- 
sophqjEW; And •authors, coifjgregate for the i>urposes of 
study.* Several of these, grown gray in tlie service of 
literature; have punctually frequented this sanctum 
for the last twenty or thirty years, and from tfieir 
devoted constancy and venerable bearing, seem to have 
become, to the eye of fancy, the genii of the place. 

Were we inclined to give wings to our imagination, 
pry into the career of those wdio have pored day 
by day for so many Jears over tinsky volumes and 
musty manuscripts, we might inquire how have they 
lived on ? what have been their fiioughts ? wdth what 
hopes, wlmt aspirations, did they first take their seats ? 
with what feelings do they now resume them? Wc 
might be still further impertinent enough to ask, 
what has been the result of so many years’ study, the 
exercise of so much patience, the toil of such infinite , 
research? — what has been the reward of so much, let us * 
hope, labour 'of love ? But w^e won’t. Suffice it to 
know, thgt it ^'ould be difficult to hud an institution 
that has really been more useful in advancing the 
general knowledge of the country ihan this reading- 
room. In it have been forged many of those valuable < 
works which have shed information througlmut the 
length and breadth of the land, either in' the shape of 
ponderous tomes for the learned, or brief but lucid 
treatises and articles for the unlearned, which reach 
them by means df magazufts and other more frequent 
periodical journals. t 

A venerable piqpc, then, is this hall, or rather double 
hall, for, in fact, it cqnsists of two large rooms, leading 
the one into the other. Around its lofty w alls, Jlibrasies 
are ranged filled with works of a rofercntial character 
—such as grammars, dictionaries, encyclopaDdias, bio- 
graphies, geographies, annuals, reviews, magazines, &.c. 
These cases are all open, and the reader has immediate 
access to them, thereby avoiding the tedious delay of 
a formal* application, such as is necessary td obtain 
a work from the olSier departments of the library. 
About twenty feet from the grouiq?, an iron balcony 
or gallery runs round the fbom, enabling the attend- 
ants to reach any work that may be required from 
the shelves above, which Bjim tht7 walls almost to the 
cornice. Occupying tw(Ff|pgths and a half of the 
lesser hall, are to be foiiSl the huge folio official 
catalogues of printed books, manuscripts, maps, ii^ws- 
jpapers, ^mphlets, &c., contained in the library, and to 
the reader must i^ply to ascertain the position 
he wants in the building, 
of letters and figures, somewhat 
th%niargin of the catalogues, 

^ whiqfctepBinsfe a printed form he finds on the table. 

to dwell fbrther on the^e 
bo Roon. replaced by a magnifi- 
of our notice. It may, 


however, be as well to premise, that the Increase in thh 
number of visits to the reading-room of ^he British 
Museum fbr the ptnposes of study and*research, has 
been so rapid within the last forty years/ that suc- 
cessive* enlargements hav^d)aroly kept pace with the 
demand for mesre room. By the different returns 
which li^ve bqpn made to parliament, we find that in 
1810 there were 1050 visits pait^ to it; in 1820, the 
nunqber rose to 8820; in 18805 to 31,200 ; in 1840, to 
07,542 ; and in 1 850, to no less th*hn 78,533, or more 
than 76,000 above the number who attended in 1810 ;• 
giving a daily average of 260 visitors. So widely has 
the desire of knowledge bspen extended within the last 
half-ccntury, so' p(}werfully has education stimulated 
the mind in its pursuit of information, and made it 
ahungered for more foodJ 

The readmg-Toom, as we have said, is too small to 
accommodate the increased number of its daily visitors. 
There was also another reason, equally imi)erative, 
whicli necessitated the extension of tlie library. When 
the present building, the w'ork of Sir Robert Smirko, 
was nearly completed, it M'as discovered^; that tiie 
portion allotted to the department of printed books 
would not hold more than about 20,000 volumes, 
whereas more than this number llov^ed in annually. 
There was no time for hesitation; space must be 
provided for future accumubations ; and an additional 
room was erected at the north-west end of the building. 
Nctj, works, however, were still pouring in. ^ This 
was a tide with no ebb ; and the question was omin- 
ously asked : ‘ What was one room among so many 
volumes?’ The present relief could only be tempor- 
ary, for a few years at the utmost. Another library 
was consequently thrown up on the east side of the 
Royal Librjiry, and now occupied all the available 
space, so that further extension W'as impossible — yet 
more roofti must be had. The wortliy trustees put 
their heads together, and various, propositions were 
made, and various plans drawn up. At length it was 
mooted that a new and separate edifice should be 
erected in tlie centre of Russell Square: but then the 
expense I Would government sanction the purchase 
of the pleasure-ground of that fine quadrangle of 
palaces, or parliament be willing to grant sums suffi- 
cient to satisfy the proprietors? besides, the cost of 
rearing a complete building had to he considered. The 
more it was considered, the less feasible it seeded. . 

In the May of 1852, however, M. Panizri, the ever 
spirited and enterprising guardian of the interests of 
the library, and now its energetic chief, repfesented 
to the trustees the serious consequences of allowing the 
books to accumulate without shelf-room, and how fatal 
delay must be. He did more. At tlie same time that 
he made these serious representations, he siibmittedAa 
scheme which, while it involved the country in little 
expense, .^would secure ample provision for the influx of 
books for tJio*next fitly years— in fact, give Itocom- 
modation to more than a million of volumes. Here, 
then, they were relieved from their difficulties, • 

The British Museufii, as most of our readers are prg- 
b jbl}' aware, ii a large quadrangular^buiiding enclosing 
a spacipuia court ; tlie plan proposed by M. Panizzi was 
to convert the area of this court into a vast hall, which 
might be appropriated, not only to the accumulation 
of booksf^ but also /o tlie se^yice of readers. The 
advantages of^ this -scheme were at once manifest. It 
involved the purchase of no new ; and as the 

works of construction, whatever they might be, would 
be absolutely out of sight, It spared the necessity of 
any expehse in external ornamentation. The project^ 
was accepted, and designs for carrying out the idea 
were applied by Mr Sjraney Smirks It that 

some antiquaries^lma^prevtouBly taUoed of cowliig this 
court over Vitlr a jflazed roo<J it 

those jiiormoiis ntoiironetits of Assyrian and 
archi&tare, for ;whteh, rit was feared at 
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space .i^ould not be found in the oi’dinary 
^ . g^'eries. iStiU, vre should be gratefuUto M. Rahizzi' 
that he propii^d, and was the means of having oanried 
into «^xeodtion, a plan which must eventually prove of 
the h.'^hest utility to thc^mdvancemeut of literature 
and ciVdisation. « 

Tile entrance to the present reading-room of the 
Museum is from a street behind the building uniting 
Eusseil and Bedford Stjuares. At the end of a back- 
lane, the student* arrives at a low narrow Soor, 

, through which he enters a gloomy subterranean 
passage, vaulted over with massive ‘ arches. At the 
further end of this dimly, lighted passage he finds 
another doorway, and then a mean kitchen-like stair- 
case. Up this flight, the learning, tlie genius, the intel- 
ligence of Great Britain and .the world has to mount, 
to reach the vast reservoirs of knowledge contained 
within these walls. Happily, under the new plan, lie 
will not have to submit to this indignity. The doors of 
the grand entrance will be thrown open, and he will 
enter throngh thb beautiful portico facing Great Itusscll 
Street, aud by tho spacious vestibule, which is the 
admiratioti of all visitors. A short corridor leads to 
the great liall. On either side of this corridor are 
ranged chambers, cloak-rooms, and lavatories, wliere 
the students may wash and adoniso themselves ; since 
now, as in the days of Moliere, there ore some geniuses 
whi) cannot compose their thoughts until they ‘have 
composed their perfumed locks, nor brtice up their 
minds to study until they have seen that neither 
tlicir coat nor their brow exhibits a wrinkle. At the 
end of this passage, we come upon the vast vaulted 
dome-roofed hall, which rises around and above — to 
compare great things with small — like the interior of 
a colossal egg-shell. It is indeed a national study. 
There the mind may dedicate itself to tho solemnity 
(if learning in tlie quiet and solitude almhst of the 
cloister. The vastness of tlie space around invites the 
spirit of the student to reflection. No place is better 
fitted for study, in our opinion, than a spacious hall. 
In low chambers, tlie ceiling seems to pres.s down upon 
and crush the intellect. In lofty vaulted galleries, 
the mind has room to shake its aerial pinions, to soar 
upwards, and so escape from the narrow and the material. 

But we must not forget that we have undertaken a 
description of this vast hall for the edification of our 
readers^ There are two ways of describing a building 
either externally or internally : the one is scicntificallyy 
as it would strike the judgment of tho andiitect or 
engineer ; the other is pictorially, as it would strike the 
taste of the artist or poet. We shall scarcely venture 
upon the first, though it were as well that tho reader 
should know something of dimensions, shape, and 
capabilities. 

The new reading-room, then, is a circular apartment 
140 feet in diameter, 4.40 feet in circumf^:ence, and 
IOC fett in height, lighted by twenty wii^rlows at the 
springing of the dome, and by a glazed aperture in the 
apejt forty feet across. Allowing upw;ar(:s ;Of four feet 
fer each reader, .V e hall is capi%le of accommodating 
lISC persons, Tl^ contents of air wieliin this roCin 
ore about I,2CO,0OO cubic feet ; and we are, promised 
that this am^le volume will be constantly and gradu- 
ally renewed, summer and winter, by an approved 
system of ventilation.^ But wj^o can puts iaith in 
scientific ventilation ? Are not its failures manifold ? 
Is not the ventiktion of the present reading-room 
allowed to be almost insupportable; and what of the 
houses of parliament ? Bet us live, however, in hope. 

The first thing that strikes the visitor’s iifiagination 
on entering, as we have already suggested, is* the 
nobility of space . before and above him. Wjien he 
recovered little firom his suipme, he looks around, 
andf ^elds . the lofty walls fined i^th Adily bound 
veliiiss*^ picture and a treasure in themselves. Me 
rftjy i his eyes^ and sees three of delicat^ airy* 


lookHig iron balconies or galleries, traced round the 
roo’m liholt belt of filigree- work. Above these splendid 
libraries, "double-arched windows sweep Zound the 
circle, giving bolih light* and lightness to the hall. 
Inwoven, too, into the general design,^ie descries a 
series of statues, placed between each Window, so as 
to give the id^st of Support to tho^ ascending dome» 
which springs from this Icivdl. It is\tho vast* concavO 
roof, we should observe, jvhich gives its peculiar featairo 
to the building. Only one, the clome of tho TanthCon, 
surpasses it in size, and none in beauty. The dome of 
St Teter’e*at Ronie,.^pd therefore that of St Paul’s in 
London, arc 'ccvisiderably leas. We^ cannot fail to be 
struck witlutbc elegant proportion.s, as the various 
sections of the inclining ceiling diminish upward^ 
towards the glazed aperture, the efown-work of the 
room, and ift:)ng to see them filled with symmetrical 
decorations and appropriate frescoes. It was originally 
.intended, according to the model aiiewti in the Paris 
Exposition I^ist year,*to adorn tho panels of these 
compartments with artistic designs. But governm^t 
has proved too economical. Oi^Jy L.5000 was granted • 
for the decorations, whidi ViH barely be sUfiMpnt to 
paint the panels a light blue — the ciolour, we believe, 
intended, as a sct-oir against the gilding* which is 
beillg thickly laid on. Had the windows, however, 
been stained with rich and suit.^.blG patterns, of such 
weight of colour as would have thrown into the room 
a ‘ dim religious liglit,’ and prevented the panes above 
from looking like holes through the dome; and (jad 
the rich yet subdued colours ueen carried along the 
panels by means of suitable frescoes, on subjects 
connected wi^i litefatnre, art, or history, the British 
public, insinuatos an advocate for a superior style 
of decoration, would have possessed an apartment 
worthy of the important purposes to which it is to be 
devoted, ami at the same lime liave been the means of 
encouraging and advancing tho arts in this country. 

We must now revert a little to the specific and 
superior accommodations aflbrdcd to vfsitors by the 
new reading-room. We have already stated that 
this magnificent liall is 440 feet in circumference. In 
tho centre is a raised platform or pavilion, where the 
superintendent will sit. Around this pavilion two 
concentric ranges of table-cases are erected for holding 
the catalogues of jirintcd books, manuscripts, music, 
engravings, &c., belonging to the institution. Some 
idea of this collection and its annual enlargement may 
be formed from the fact, tifeit the suj^lomentary (jata- 
logue for Sep'pmber 1850 to April 1853, 1ms grown from 
150 to 305 folio volumes. All stujeuts wili hail the j 
arrangement of the catalogues so jiear the superintend- ' 
ena us 41 , great boon, since at present these volumes 
being placed at tljy further end of the second room, he 
lias to tramp backwards and forwards tlie length of* 
the two h^ls, mucla to his own annoyance Ht hearing 
the measured tread of his step, and the annoyance of 
the readers, roused from their devotions 'or reveries 
by the liarsli beat of the foot. From these cases,' tho 
tables or desks of the visitors radiate like the ribs of a 
fen, a small seginept of the circle only being partitioned* 
olT, to give access to the attendants in going to and feom: 
the library, and for the temporary deposit of bool^^ ^ 
transitit. The sides of t^^room, the reader is aWofO^ 
will be lincHl with books i^fjolore immediate and gi^Orat 
demand. The central hall, however, will but fortfi the 
nucleus of the new library. AH the open space between 
the present building and the old---that »^ i^: comple- 
ment between the circle and*th§ s^uare-^WiU be con- 
verted into wrought-iron fire-pre^ gatieries, three 
stories high, <iapable, together withlht sh&Yes of the 
reading-room, of accommodating a mifiioa volumes, or 
nearly twice as many as m in tfe library at present. 
Qompiiting, then, the accumulation of works at 20,000 
volumes annually, the ascertained' average, it wBl take 
fifty ^years to fill up- tbe Tbits; two j 


generations may hope to^^main at rest unvexed by 
the demand for room, room. \ T • 

But before that period has elapsed^ may wy not hope 
to see libraries^ large, extensive, valuable libraries, 
estaWisbed it' every part of th/J kihgdom; and open 
freely to all ^oomers? Is ifc not a relic of bpbarism 
that the doors of this magni^cent hi^l are not acces- 
sible to^ any m ah at any momenU* Much advance 
may be looked , Ibrward to in this respect. Would it 
not be a noble inauguration oV the new reading-room, 
which, it is intended, shall take place in May next, to 
[ throw it t)pen to all, without the tedious and (Jisgracefnl 
.formula of a regulrr applicatioi/and testimonials of 
respectability ? Why should the trustees of the insti- 
jtotion suspect every man to be a rogue, *u5hering to an 
old degrading preverh ? On the continent, there is not 
this; necessity. There is no seeking permission. The 
:rlght of«sv(?Ty citizen to avail himself of the advantages 
of the public libreries is recognised, and there is no 
barrier to his walking in at once, calling.for the work 
htj wants, and sitting down to study. Let us hope 
that the conduct of otlier civilised nations may in this 
respec^ iipitatod by the trustees of our National 
iiibraty, and thaj, on tlie opening of the new room, 
steps maybe taken to do aw.iy with the practice now 
prevailing, of the visitor shewing a ticket on eiiteriilg. 

AUTUMN AND SPRING. 


« AN AUvrwNAr. voici;. 

To-<«^oht I to-night ! it jinist be done : 

No respite can 1 gain, 

I said i ^ould be patient, hut ^ 

My best resolves arc vain, 

So if^turing is agony, 

So passionate is pain. 

And ever gnawing at my life 
' A hungry purpose seems ; 

Qlid Heaven foi'hid that should be true 
AVhich haunts itie in my dreams ! 

• Thd very sprijig seems mo(;king me 
With gladness in its gleams. 

I think of the old parsonage, 

All hcautifiilly gay 
With lilacs and labnrnin us, 

And .'ingel-.shining May ; 

But here my toil and loiscry 
, ^ Hflal^Mnidiiiglit^of the day — 

A darkness deeper than the nigVt, 

Tor in a noonday sky 
There ifte no tender little stars, 
n No bettiA* prospects nigh. 

The cruel pain is back agahi : ^ 

I O God, if 1 should die! 

am not ready yet for dei^^h; ‘ 

1 am as young as she 

. For whom my weary work to-night 

’ fairy robe shall be : * 

The J^e so beautiful to her, 

Is just as dear to me. 

Her lover she will s^ie to-night — 

Ah love, how sweet a fate ! 

Ah me ! how many murdering months 
We tiro liiay ifave to wait': 

And who is there to comfort him 
If he should come too late ? 

■ But I will not yield life up yet, 

■ 1: hold it i^^ight ; 

My eyw are weakened, but I know 
■. will give them lights 

**0 pallhl now, 
wUl make bright.- ■ 

strong again, 


: ■ A SPUllSfO VOICE. . 

The bridal dress is finished now; ' 
ll must go hoipe to-night — 

The^ovely lady said it must : 

Pei^aps, ere morning light, 
c Ths robes that I shall wear will be 
More exquisitely bidght. . 

1 think that long ago she told 
Her age was just my own ; 

It seems to me that latterly 
She must have younger grown, 

For smiles wore bn her rosy lips, 

And Iffaghter in her tone, 

As on her garland bright she gazed 
(The last that 1 shall weave), 

And took it home to shew to him 
On this their wodding-eve. 

To-night, without a loolc or line, 

My lover 1 must leave. • ^ 

Strange that I do not sorrow more I ■ 

I feel so tiiine .and old — 

How strange tC think without a thrill 
Of rest BO still and cold I 
I quite foi got to wonder when 
Or how lie will ho told. 

•f; My .soul is steeped in apatliy ; « 

My tears have ceased to start ; 

Can Heaven itself vitality 
To such a death impart ? 

Is any mercy anywhere ? 

I know not — 1 depart ! 

Slight fingers rested heavily 

Upon a silent heart. M. 

ORIGIN OP TUP RUSSELL8. 

The family of Russell, which has occupied so conspi- 
cuous a position in the history of our country, derives its 
name and origin from the little hamlet of Ro.sel, situated 
about eight miles from Caen in Normandy. The old cure 
of Rostd, ill turning over the uuisty archives of his parish, 
found frequent mention of the family of Kosellius, as 
being posscfsserl of gi eat estates in the neighbouriiood ; 
and by dint of .searching the registers, traced down the 
family till it a-ssimied the name of Russell, who having 
settled in England, acquired great wealth and raiu^ in that 
country. Now it happened that the parish had dwindled 
down into a little hamh t, and the church was out of repair. 
Our good curff, therefore, iiulitt.'d a letter containing nmoh 
complimentary and supplicatory matter, and addressing 
it to * Milord llussell, London,* awaitt'd the event with 
patience. Not many wcek.s elapsed before the letter 
came to Lord John Russell’s hamls, who requested Lord 
Clarendon to cause inquiries to he made. The Earl of 
Clarendon placed the matter in the hamls of P. Barrow, 
Esq^ the vice-consul of Caen ; and he not only ooi|firmed 
the cures stqi’y^ hut obtained much corroborative testi- 
mony cimnected with the family of Russell. The, Duke 
of Bedford, on the petition being pre-sented to 'him, 
immediately gave orderrf for a liandsome bcU to be mady 
foPthe churcl)^ and when Mr Barrowitliad iafortned his 
Gr.ace that the parish was too poor to afford to pay I'or 
the carriage of it froPi England,, and that the boll-tower 
required repairing, tlm Duke defrayed every expense of 
transit, ni^d requested Mr Barrow to have the tower 
repaired, and th% bell hung, cntirefjf free of expense to the 
curd or the pariah. It was a happy day in Rosel when 
the first sounds of tlic Pukes bell were heard. "Witli the 
consure assistanco, a village^i^te was held; the bell wns 
bles.sed, aui rang forth its mcllpir tones; and many a 
prayer and blessing from old and yodng were offei*ed pn 
behalf of the Lord of Roselv 
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A MORNIHG WITH THE SCULPTOIiS 
AT ROME. 

Tins^first Miing that strikes a traveller arriving at 
Jlonio, is -the extent of sigbUscoing before him: lie is 
absolutely bewildered with the riehness and variety of 
suV)jcct8 provided for his entertainment. All classes 
of intellectual enjoyment centre here — everything tluU. ] 
has interested him elsewhere is presented in its highest ' 
manifestation. Cities formerly visited are looked back j 
orf, wliere two, or at most tliree days eomfbrtabl} | 
exhtfusted all the sights: London, for instance, wliere 
there are scarcely half-a-dozen things worth looking 
at, when the Tower, Abliey, St l-*aurs, and the ITonse.s 
of Parliament have been seen ; or even Paris, whicli 
may ho ‘done’ very well in a week. IIow different 
is the Eternal City ! I heard a gentleman s.ay very j 
^ravijly, that he had lived there seven yejjrs, and had | 
not yet exhausted its wonders. 

To ix'gin witli aniiguities: the Coliseum, the Pantheon® j 
innumerable temiiles, arebes, and, columns immediately 1 
rush on one’s remembrance, more beautiful ami strik- 
ing in their decay than lliey (unild have been in their 
original completeness. Days and weeks might well he 
spent in wandering among ihosfj evidences of a fiillen 
grandeur and n pa.st magnifioeneo. Indeed, zealous 
antiquaries have devoted a lifetime to researches into 
tlie hiffory of one temple or jiabiee ; and a large library 
might he filled Avith works in all European languages, 
treating alone of the ruins of Koine. Remains con- 
nected with Cliristianity, how countless are tliey! 
beginning with its earliest toad icrs— for wo find faint 
and shadowy memories of tlio a]>ostlos clinging to the 
Appian AVay and the'Mnmertino dungeons. Wc may 
dive into the catacombs, to search into the first rise of 
the fnith, or drive to St Paulo fuori lo J^Inro, to witness 
its latest development. And if wc wish to study the 
link 8 that connect these remote period' , the very dis- 
similar beginning and end of^ eluw ;h that professes 
to he the same, irfiere arc materials cuftiugh in a fong 
series of eburclies, whose name is. legion — for they say 
the pope might perform mass in a different one each 
day in the year, and yet have a fBw over. ^ 

Then, if art is yoift favourite pursuit, in no city in 
the Avorkl will you find more opportunities of griltify- 
ing it. You limy Avalk thmigh miles of gallefjr, pass 
acres of canvas, viewing the finest statues and the 
rarest pictures ev^r produced by the cunnfng lijnd of 
man. The TaUcan, the CApitol, ami many private 
coUi^ti^s, are lavisiliiy. thrOwrLf|)en, and miracles of 
or modern genius nieqj your glance at 
tUr$/ ; if neither itk nor architecture, but 
and manners, be your partiyuiar line, providedjiyou are 


not faslidid’ns ii.s to cleanliness or agreeable siyjieUs, you 
may indulge it to the full by strolling through thos 
Ghetto, or prowling about the iri.'frkets near the Pan- 
theon and Piazza Navona, Avherc also youimay obsgrve 
the very queer diet the Romans live on in the strange^ 
provision.^ there oxpo.sotl ft>r «ale — $nrdc05*of|^U sorts, 
and even i»oreuplnes, being" by no nw'aus uncoflimon, 

^Tf, sick of churches, tired to death ?»f pictures, , 
hnsi'd witli ruin and aasociotion, you sigh for rest and 
quiet, walk out beyond the walls into that, wild desolate 
(^•mipagna; you Avill liiul yourself in perfect solitude 
— no other companion.^ but the tomb.'ii and aqueducts, 
no Ollier soimds save tlio buzzing of insects and*tho 
lowing of enttb*. Or if this is too (.oppressive to your 
spirits, and dcsifo a softer beauty, ramble through 
any of the villa. grounds which girdle Rome; and beneath 
the murmuring pines of the Pamfili Doria, or umidst * 
the rare tlowcrs and fountains of the Liuiovisi, catch- 
ing through the trees a gliinjise of tower and dome, 
and listening to the distant hum of the city, dream that 
life is naught but (mjoynient, and * amongst these 
edysbm l>()w(.>rs forget that such wor;ls a| care, toil, 
troul)le may ho found. 

I It is curious to mark, at Rome how diQerent periods ! 
j and ra(!es distinguish the several parts of the town* 
j The southern lialf is consecrated to the past; there, 
amidst vineyards and gardens, lie the grandest relics of 
the lost pomp ami pride of tlio mistress of tlie world. 
Tile (yoliecurn, the terijiles of «the irorum, the 
‘ iiuainlaino^s ruins’ of Caracalla’s baths, and the 
tombs, are all found there. Aineyg them, it is true, 
are .scattered some oltjeets belonging to a Inter age, but i 
If no* means unsuitable neighbours — a few ancient j 
fortress-like coriiPents, and grand old basilicas reareij j 
ill the eaiiiest ages of the cliureli ; whilcj^^eposing in J 
the shadow of soiflt^ of the oldest monuments, U that 
sweet Protestant burial-ground, with its fragrant 
flow'er« growing ubiive tlie graves of unhappy geniua, 
and many memories of the yomfjjf anti lovely who came 'i 
to this sunny lanj} in search of life, an(l found defttbU; 
Crossing the Tiber, wc ifnd ourselves in the Trastevei^^/ 
quarter^mong the yeal descendants of , the master^ of 
the ancient world— % proud, handsome race, tenij^UUft ' 
of their picturesque dress and old customs, quarrel- i 
some and passionate, eager for blows, and with ' 
tlfc knife. The Jews are restriet^l Ghetto, 

which few will envy them? The Montat ^Taticano is 
the quarter of the cardinals and dignitaries of 

the church ;aand princes inhabit tliHOqrso. English- i 
speaking races swarm round tlw PiAm di Spagba tb:; 
such an extent, that, v;ith defied eyes, on© might fancy ■ 
bile’s self in London or The sculptors haunt, 
the Babuino and its streets ; the 




tHe Pincian wh6nw they behold the** fair 
. :.<d^'':iiiiapped out before them, v^he artieu fo^*a 
iarg® body, aa$ociatiJ3g chiefly among thems^vee, wid 
coSSiisting of alinoet all civilised nations. They may 
readily kno«h, at least the yoimger itortioli of them, 
hy their guaint^ nneouth dress, and flowing hair. They 
have thellr own places of resort-i-the f^tanrant* of the 


dobrS'they may bh seen lounging about. We cannot 
/ponder at many, who only cainb for a time, remaining 
^heir whole lives long. What fascination there must 
W here fof the artist's eye and mint^monotoijy, order, 
Slid regularity iinkncwvn — afresh picture at each turn 
of the street, and e^rywhero the rich glow of colouring 
BsfVEiculiar to southern climes 1 ' 

it is With the sculptors we have to do to-day. In one 
of the ^^uiet streets 'leading into the Babuino, in the 
! midst:, of dreary expanse of blind wall, there is a 
Sj^ie-C(w:*A^rs, with if\Q word ‘ Gibson ' printed on it. 

, Pidjihlf the bell, the door soon opened, and revealed a 
llttl^. bit of fairyland, forming a complete contrast 
to the dull and sleepy street outside. From amidst 
Vlbaining^nMrbJe statu&ji w-ib looked into a courtyard- 
garden, "where tbe gpray of a fountain was discernible 
I amidst canvillias rising to a ti*ee-likc height, orange- 
’’■flowera and roses. In sheds opening into tliis, ttie 
workmen were busy on statues .in every stage of 
being, from the shapeless block of marble, to the 
flgure they were now cording in the packing- 
eWe which was to go to England to-morrow. Mr 
soon came, all cmirtesy and kindness, as truly 
ali the Roman agists are shewing their works to 
strangers. Nothing could be more obliging tliaii the 
way in which he shewed us his beautiful Vrdduction.s, 
and bis explanations and descriptions were particularly 
*Vmluabie, as coming from the acknowledged head of 
Jiving English sculptors. He is a Welshman by birth, 
but has been so long at Rome (thirty-five years), tlnit 
he speaks English with a foreign accent, and is little 
acquainted with his own country. He is not tall, has 
block liair turning iron-gray, piercing black eyes that 
look right at you, a low voice, and quick sharp maimer. 
Ills conversation is extremely amusing; the words 
uome lort^ stream, seasoned with odd 

and a vein of Satire. I was glad to see 
thfti he was dressed like a gentleman, and that in this 
^ he does not give way to the vagaries of 

ordinary artists. 

ns some statues, chiefly portrait- 
busts, which were just going off, he took to another 
room to see the great work he was then engaged on. 
This was tlie oolostal statue of the *Queci), seated in 
a chair of state, with ‘Justice and Clemency on eacji 
side. It is intended for the House of Lords.* The 
flgure is exceedingly graceful and dignified, and the 
face a verjS) good likeness. While ^ointini^f out tlie 
most noteworthy things about the statue, he told 
i us much about Her Majesty's sitting to him, describing 
in an amuslng^way his trepidation when comniimded 
some years ago Ijp taka his first bust, and how soon 
he was put at Ins ease ; running on for some time 
on the subject in a racy style, shewing^ a keen and close 
observer. He mentioned some pleasant little bits oT 
: court-life, among several other hidden ts, proving the 
vfftrong mutual attachment between the royal pair. 

. Then he was kind enough to explain the process 
statue^making, which was rather more in the 
nj^Ufactory line than 1 expected, so diflerent frofn 
0^ a painter, whoslias to do everything him- 
takes. V very little 
..He be’gins bjr'- making .tlie 
clay, and then his work is pretty 
the beginning, as we should say, and 
to overlook «nd direct the work^ 
plaste^of-Raris .cait* 
block of marble bdug sheeted. 


sonm of tim it into' 

the genethl idea V the figui% or grt>up^ 
is done, other and more skilful workmen proceed 
with careful lueasuring, and by degrees to ^ make it 
exactly like thq cast — the iq]pU employed being, of a 
higher character as it nears completion:. ‘Look at 
that man,' said Gibson ; 4i6 does nothing but the croWn 


the finished^ statue becomes a very costly thing, not 
only because of the expensiveness* of the material, 
but also from the amount of labour bestowed on it. 
The sculptor comes at last, chisel in hand, to survey 
the completed work, and to give the last touches. It 
is evident that any number of copies may bo made 
equally well from onb day-model ; and in the studios, 
frequent repetitions of t|ie same subject are seen. 
Mr Gibson now took us into a room apart, where 
.his chefs-tVituvre are, to shew us a statue wo had heasd 
talked of ever since we had been at Rome — his coloured 
Venus, evidently the pride and darling of his heart. 
It is a Venus victrix, with the apple in her hand — 
truly a noble statue. The colouring is very, very 
slight — a fiiint flesh-tint ; a suspicion of gold in the 
liair, and tinge of red in the lips ; the eyes are blue. 
It is undeniably iin improvenicnt there, for it gives 
life to the eye. Of course, it approaches nearer to 
life than the pure white wo are accustomed to see; 
but there is suinetliing strange and uneorthly ,in 
it. Gibson turned it round on the pedestal for us to 
see, ifnd told the motives that had induced him to 
inak.e the experiment, chiefly the example of the 
ancient Greeks, who, he said, invariably coloured their 
statues as well as tlieir buildings. He spoke almost 
w itli pleasure of the violent opposition ho was en- 
countering from his brethren in the art, and seemed 
quite certain of eventually triumphing over all opposi- 
tion, and that his method would be generally adopted.* 
The Queen’s statue is to be coloured, for she had given 
Dim permission to do as ho liked. It will bo the first 
of the kind seen in England. Before ive went, we had 
heard most exaggeratod accounts of the Venus, and I 
was strongly iirejudicod against it, im.agiuing we Avere 
going to see something* in the style of Madame 
Tussaud. The reality was so different, and in its 
pevuiliar line so beautiful, that I was almost con- 
verted; still, I am convinced that the colouring ought 
to be of the faintost, and should be used by the ^i^’eatest 
artists alone. In the same room, there was a beautiful 
bass-relief, the marriage of Cupid and Psyche. Such 
sweet faces ! It was tlie duplicate, ho told us, of one 
in the prince’s possession, and liad been ordered by 
the Queen as a birtliday surprise for him, Tiie 
generosity with which Gibson spoke of other artists 
was very pleasant : at the top of his profession himself, 
he is not averse to allowing talent to others. On 
taking leave, he gave us the address of Mr Spence, 
a rising young artist, whose studio was close byj- and 
we proceeded tiiere. 

The principal statue here was Iligbland Mary, which 
is very popular, and of v Inch w'e saw several copies in 
different stages ef development. Ther^was an engrav-* 
ing of this in the Art Journal a few years ago. It 
represents the well-known scene of the parting, so 
familiar in painting, though this is the Only instance 
in statuary: *Tlie mjers met in a ^uestered spot, 
near the banks tif tlie*Ayr, one Itanding on each side 
of a «tnaU brook, in whicli they laved their hands, and 
holding a Bible between t4em» they swore to be faith- 
ful to each other.' The story is well told the sweet 
Scotch lassie stands with a plaid over her head, the 
Bible aclasped in hey hand, aiid in 
bent forward, is the safl ^adow of aj^j^oateiung 
as she tfiinks of the ^«ver she is heV^ to ; 

while a thistler in «he reck at her feet 
as Scottish ground* In lookifil? at this; 1^^ 
we tho^t what do not 
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often, 88 jih this o»Be^ diversify; their 
■ i&bjecta jby groups and figures ifom* British history 
and literatttre. Thm 'was, too, an Interesting m 
mental btatue, or rather its plaster-CASt’-Ve saw the 
original a few days aftgiPwatds, in Uie burial-ground 
wliieh lies so pleasantly in the shadpw of the Aureliaii 
walls and the pyramid of Cestius. It is er^ted to the 
memory of an English officer, who died at ^me, and 
is hewn in stone — P suppose that being considered 
more durable thafi marble in the cfpen air.‘ The* young 
soldier was represented as if asleep, wrappo^l in his 
military-cloak, his sword at his side, and a little dog 
at his feet. 

We were anxious to see the studio of an Italian 
sculptor, to contrast the w'orks*of native artists with 
those of our countrymen.. We were told that one 
of the first artists now living was Benzoni, and" we 
found his works well worth seeing. He is a tall and 
handsome man, dressed in exactly tlic same way as 
his workmen ; ho kindly shewed na round, deacrib- 
ing^the diiferent statues in beautiful language. He 
seems a man of a devout and religious spirit. His 
allegorical figure of Religion with the Gospel, is 
thoroughly Christian in sentiment. Many of his 
productions are in England ; among others, some 
copies of his beautiful Eve. He spoke of liis early 
years, and pointing to a touching group of an old man, 
raising a forlorn and tattered child, said he had sculp- 
turj>d it as a grateful nieuiento of the support aflordetl 
him during his obscurity b}' a wealthy malcliesf?. 
Benzoni excels in children. Few who saw the Great 
Exhibition in 1851, can forget two groups of his 
there, though possibly they may not remember the 
sculptor’s name. 1 allude to Fidelity, the dog pro- 
tecting the sleeping child from the snake ; Gratitude, 
the same child taking a thorn from the dog’s foot. 

• These were portraits ; and tliougli meroly'triflca of art 
as compared with some of its grander inspirations, they 
attracted as much attention by their grace and case 5s 
any sculpture in the Kxhihition. 

Several hours had passed, and it was necessary to 
return home. The morning's pleasant occupation left 
us w'ith the impression that sculpture is in a Very 
promising state at Rome. It is true that there is no 
one name pre-eminent, as Tiiorwaldseu’s was some 
years “ago; still the works now produced may vie 
with ^jose of any age in modern times. 


UR KANE'S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 
Two volumes — forming one of the most beautiful pro- 
ducts of -the American press — have just been added to 
the already extensive series wdiich comprises the annals 
of arctic adventure,* These very remarkable books 
contain a narrative of the proceedings of the second 
Gritnell expedition in search of SirJ^in Franklin, and 
they are the record of a tale of eiidurfoice and noble 
effiirt, which has had no parallel, at least sine the days 
^ when the lameiitcd object oT the . Ptiarch made good 
his retreat from the outskirts of the tcmorsclcss frost- 
land, which now holds hiin, it is to be feiircd, for ever 
ill its depths. 

The expedition, under the cbmmahd of Ur Kane, 
sailed from New Yorft on the 8(Jlli of May l5o.3. It con- 
sisted of eighteen chosen men, besides the commander, 
embarked in a small brig of 144 tons burden, named 
the Ad?;«wc<^ which was furnished by Mr Grinnell, 
Other excuses huing contributed by Mr t’eab(^y and 
severM generous indlyidualf and societies. Ur Kane's 
pji|iM^rmined ^be strait discovered 
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thef prey^us year by CapM^ loglefleld, at the/op ? 
df Baffia Bay, and to push as for hortbweu'd thrcrugli ; : 
it as practicable. He engaged the serVfo^ of 8 native 
Esquimajuc, of. tbe udme of Hans ^Cii^st&seK 
Fiskernaes^ and tlfcn crossed Melvule 
wake 'of ithb vast icebergs with which ^le sea id I 
strewn. Tliese huge frozen masses are often driv|in i 
one w'ay by a deep current, while Hie fioes are drlflbod ; | 
in another by winds *and surface-streams, disru|>tioiti: ^ 
being thus necessarily caused in the vaSJ ice-fiel<is, . 'i 
The dostor's taotwjs were to dodgo about in the rear 
of these fiodting icc-mouhtains, ^lolding upon them 
whenever Tulverse w'inds were troublesome, and press^ 
ing forward whenever an opportui^ty occurred. TfilS ' 
plan was so skilfully and pertinaciously followed, that 
by the 28tli of August, the brig was loiigedOn a small 
bay on the eastern coast of Smith’s Strait, some fortjf 
or fifty ifiiles beyond Captain Inglefield’s farthest 
position. There the Ac/vance became untrue td the - 
prestige of her name, Ibr^lia Jing* been snugly placed 
in the midst of a cluster of islands, *she ibto 

a fixture, and obstinately refused to bi^dge another^ 
ilich. Where she was berthed in the September 6f^ 
1853, she now remains. *:■ * 

On tho, 10th of September, the thermometer Wfu 
down to 14 degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale, and all the 
fragmentary floes and icc-njasses were so cemguted' 
together by young ice, that the men could w^alk and 
sledge anywhere round the sliip. • It had therefore 
become ob rtous to all concerned, that there remained 
nothing else to be done but to make the best prepura- . 
tions for tbe winter that were possible in the circum<^ 
stances. The hold was unstowed, a storehouse was 
prepared on one of the islands close by, and a snug 
deck-house was built over the cabin. A dog-house 
was also constructed for the accommodation of nine 
Newfouiidhmd and thirty-five Esquimaux dogs, whieh . 
formed the quadrupedal element of the* expedition. . 
Upon another island, an observatory was erected, a v : 
very ingenious plan being adopted for the preparation 
of an extemporaneous adamant to serve as the piers of 
the .astronomical instruments. Gravel and ice were 
well rammed down into empty penimican casks, and 
there left to be consolidated by the intensity of the 
cold. Tlicy were soon ^ansmuteA into a material as : 
free from tgemor as the densest rock. 

On the 20th of September, seven men were sent out 
with a sledgo to deposit a stofe of provisions in 
advance, in preparation for rfn exploring-party that "i 
was jii progresML of organisation. The party was oht ' 
twenty-eight miys, and succeeded in placing 800 • ■ 
pounds 0f provision in rache a hundred rsiles towards i 
the north, near the debouchure of a huge glacier, whidi ^ 
was discovered shooting out from the Greenland 
over-^n extent of thirty miles. This, was within threifl' 
eightieth parallel of latitude. • , V. 

While the advanced-party w'ere absent upon ? 

the commander Seized the opportunity to endeaTO^; %v^ 
rid the brig of a troublesome colony of rats, whlcfe iilto i 
att.ache(l themselvgs to tbe explorers’ fortunes^^^^^^^ 
charcoal fires were lit in the fore-peak, and 
and bulk-heads hermetically closed. Tim' 
after detected a suspicious odour; and looking 
ihto the cause, found a square yard of deck* < 

one mass of glowing fire, which W»l 8^S»gnishedv cmly. 
after great exertion and risk flfom the vapour, , ; 

The result j>t the experiment wlkiAhe ^^d bodies of 
twenty-eignt rata, which the eXj^tnentalist gloat^: 
over at the time. Before he ^escap^ Trom his arctle i 
quarters, however, he had to be less prCiPgal^'^^^ 

uf ratJifo. Once* upofl; 8 occaslohi wlfoii 3 

starthig Kpon 8 sledgCi^J^urhey a compii^m: 
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rewd^ that he had added to the stores, Tor his 6wn 
espfeciAj consumption, a luxury wliieh consisl^d of *a 
few rhts chopped ujp and frozen into*a tallow ; 

i; visited the dech of the brig for the 

Iliirst time on thc< last of Februv^y, hfter an absence 
j of 140 days. *rho earliest trace of dawning twilight 
was seen as a Meeting dash o(' orangp tint on the 
southern Jiorizon ai the 2l8t of January. Dr Kane 
climbed a lofty crag to catch sight of the returning sun 
oh the 21st of Febtuarj^, and Vlescribes his nestling 
there for a few minutes in the sunshine as like * bathing 
in perfumed water.’ The mean tomperatur^ of the 
month of February iiistl)is Ijigh latihide of *78 degrees 
37 minutes, the most northern station in which any body 
civilised men have ever wintered, w:tS*C7 degrees 
bSow zero. The tfiermometer oecivsionally stood 102 
degrees below freezing. The mean temperature of the 
ybar was iw'o degrees loAver than that of Sir Edward 
•Farry’s winter-station at Melville Island. Tiic shores 
and islands were hemmed in, in 4rhc spring, by a eon- 
tihupus iee-bclt 27 feet thick and 120 feet wide. In 
sheltered positions, freezing was never intennitted for 
k jsitigle iiiatant thrbu^gjut the year, and snow was 
falling oSfthe 2rst of June. 

c During tl|e winter’s residence in this severe climate, 
•^tlie interests of science were not overlooked. Beside i 
such observations of the heavenly bodies as Averc esseii- j 
tial for the exact determination of the position of the 
observatory^ a continued series of magnetic observations 
iWas made and registered. The doctor gives a very 
graphic description of tha proceedings on what he calls 
the magnetic * term-days.* A fur-miithed observer sat 
upon a box on those momentous days, with a clirono- 
meler in his bare hand, and witli his ey^- fixed to a 
smalL telescope, noting the position of a fine needle 
•upon a divided arc every six miuiites, and registering | 
the observation in a note-book ; the process being I 
carried on uninterruptedly by tw'O sets of eyes for j 
twenty-four hours at a stretch. j 

On the IDth of March, continuous day having set in, i 
a travelling-party was sent oft* to increase the deposits ! 
of provisioii'^t tlfe advanced cache. On the 31st, tliree j 
of the party returned, swollen, hagg.ard md hardly able ' 
to speak. The utmost they bad been able to accomplish j 
Was the deposit of their burden some fifty iniles away I 
fVoTn t))e ship. They had been enveloped in almost: 
imlKiiietrable snow-drifts, and four of their (lonipanions j 
UTiere now lying frozen and disabled amony tin. drifliuy | 
hmtnocks soirnwhercd^iy the noyih-cast, W'itii one attend- j 
ant in better plight to look after tliem.’ Almost on j 
the instani, a sledge was prepared, and the strongest j 
of tlie tliree broken^own men wlio Iwid returned was 
WTflpped in dog-skins rftid furs, and strapped upon 
in the hope that he might be able to render Vmic 
Bgrvice as a guide. Tlie gallant chief of the adven- 
turous b^d,^ith nine of his fresli men, then iM rncssed 
themselves to the sledge, and started tift’ to tlie rescue, 
with a tent and food for the disabled snft’crers, but 
carrying notbing else wdih them saving ilie clothes 
upon their backs. Tlie ^herinometor indicated a tem- 
perature 78 (iegreek below frost. After sixteen hours’ 
incessant travel, it became ctydent titat the rescue- 
party had lost tliclr w^ay among the hummocks. Tiie 
guide upon the sledge had fallen asleg) from exlmustiori, 
and when they attempted to*w'ake ifim up, they found 
he was in a state of mental derangement, and quite 
‘itacohsci M^as said to him. In this dilemma, 

tent and provisions were deposited upon the icef 
' party disp^^ed upgii the wide floe wdth the 

niigiit iwroyidentially strtkb the trail 
of The poor fellows were here soon 

seij^^;:® fits and short hreftthing, and 

aim<»| dung to each other. Their 

twice upt)u the snow. They had 
bebn eij^^|e|i,,:liPWrf ^ without food or drink, wbeti^ • 
:41ie. upon what seemed^ to 


his acute senses, a ^ sledae-tr^k, The ' 

clue was followed ^up into deep snow, ih a ^’ildem^lf 
of hummocks, until at length a small American ftag 
was descried fluttering frpni a hummock, find' near to 
this, the top of X tent almost Jijuried in the enoW-drift. 
i This proved to b<j,, the camp of the disabled meii. It 
I M'as reached after an uninterrupted journey of twenty- 
one hours/ Thif four poor fellows, stretched upon their 
backs withir^ the tent, repaid the brave man who had 
conic to their rescue by a hearty ehcer the instant 
he appeared, to which was added the assurance that 
they were ‘expecting him, for they were sure he would 
come.* After n short rest, a bundle of skins was 
fixed on the sledge for the disabled men, and the 
, return-journey was cdrnmcnced. The sledge was top- 
heavy with its living load, , and the maimed men could 
not. bear to be tightly laslicd upon tlieir bed. Every 
thing was left behiini excepting tlie coverings necesr 
sary for the men ; still the load on the sledge amounted 
altogether to 1100 pounds. When still nine miles 
away from tlie lent and food which had been lefj. on 
the ice as tliey ivcnt out, the entire party began to 
shew signs of failing energy ; the stoutest of the men 
sank down on the snow-drift, and declared they must 
sleep. The tent was tliereforc pitched, and the party 
left to snatch four Jiours’ repose ; Avhile the doctor, with 
one companion, pushed on to get some liot refresh- 
ment ready in the further tent, against the arrival qf 
the rest of tlieir companions. They reached it after 
four iRmrs* further march, but quite unconscious^ of 
what they were doing. All they could afterwards 
remcmlier was, that they saiv a bear moving leisurely 
just ahead of them, and tearing down the tent before 
they came up. Almost instinctively, they set tlie tent 
up, crawled into their reindeer bags, and slept threo 
hours. Wlicn they awoke, the doctor’s companion had 
to separate lnim from his buflalo-skin by cutting away ' 
the beard, wbicb was frozen bard to the fur. .The 
backward -party arrived after some hours’ delay, to find 
a mess of hot soup ready for them. As soon as this 
was swallowed, the sledge was repacked, and the pain- 
ful progress renewed. At length tlie men who were 
tracking the sledge had to halt every few minutes, and 
fall down sleeping on the snow. The party finallj'^ 
reached the brig, quite delirious, and clevoid of all 
consciousness of their actions. Their foot-tracks sub- 
sequently shewed that, under the strong institft of 
self-preservation, they had travelled quite in a^ bee- 
line to the ship. Tlieir delirium jirovcd to be only 
the consequence of exhaustion, and soon yielded to the 
inftuence of generous diet and rest. One of the party 
suffered from blindness for some time; two had to 
undergo amputation of portions of their feet ; two died 
in consequence of the exposure.. The rescue^party 
Avas out seventy-two hours, and travelled betAveen 
eighty and ninety miles, halting only eight hours put * 
of the seventy-tAvd. Such w'as a veritable incidcAt iu 
the arctic experience of Dr Kano. 

Kotwitbstanding the untoward issue of this pionl^r 
excursion, the intrepid cKplorer AA’as off with a sledge 
and acveu men o» the 26th of April, leaving four able- • 
bodied and six disablctl men to keep tlie brig. His 
purpose was to proceed to the cache at tbo foot of tbe 
great glacier, load up tliere witli provisions, and then 
pass onwards along tfle face of the glacier until ati 
opportunity occurred tJ cross to tbe American side of 
the strait, and press on northward along the western 
coast. At the cache, howevw, tlie unAvelcome diseoyery 
was nmde that the bears had been beforehand with tlm 
expedition, aathougb the stores were covered by blocks 
of stone which it required the' strength pi* three iheh 
to adjust The iron casks tliat hod; 
pemmicaif were bipkiil^. literally into ehipSi 
ci^es were penetrAted by the hrutea* if ^ 

had Veen pasteboard. Near to the ihmin ot the ; 
glacier^ the attention of the policy 



iSy a natural plinth and shaft of greenstone, together 
'too feet^kli, standing in the mouth 'of a magnidcent 
gorge. ^ToTtnis ^markable column, thus reared by the 
liand of nature within a long day^'s railway journey of 
the '.earthy northern pivtft, l)r Kane'^at once attached 
the name of Mr Tennyson— tlio grtindeur of the wild 
solitude forcibly suggesting to the tboughtstof the dis- 
coverer some of the characteristics of the poet’s genius. 
At the rifled cf^ihe the strengtli, of theMcadeB broke 
down, and he had to be packed upon the sledge, and 
' dragged by his comrades back to. the brig, where ho 
arrived on the Utli of May. 

Siihse(iucntly to this, two other exploring expeditions 
were successively despatclied. more succeisslul of 
the two consisted of one of the party natnod Morton, 
and the Esquimaux liid Ihins. They started with a 
dog-sledge on tlie 4tli of June, passed along the ice- 
bolt in front of the great glacier, and finally reached 
a bold cape, close upon the eighty- first parallel of 
north latitude, which entirely barred all fnrtlier pro- 
grQfa. Having climbed some 480 feet high upon the 
rocks, Mr Morton unfurled there the flag which Com- 
modore Wilkes had iflunted on the antarctic continent 
in the extreme south. No land couhl be seen on Iho 
Greenland side beyond the promontory, but the oppo- 
site coast of the strait was distinctly visible for about 
fifty miles further to the north, ending in a Imre trun- 
cated peak, to which the name of Sir Edward Parry 
was given. With a horizon of about forty inil^s, not ■ 
a single trace of ice was discoverable ; and the car o^’l 
the observer, as ho stood upon his lofty look-out, was I 
gladdened by the noise of a heavy surf lireakiiig among 
the rocks at his feet. Melted snow upon the rocks, 
crowds of marine birds, advanced vegetation, and a 
high range of the thermometer when immersed in the 
^ water, all indicated a far milder (;Umate for the jdace 1 
than that which is experienced three degrees lower in 
Smith’s Strait. This, then, cor..stitutcd tlie graij>l 
geographical result of the eNjdoration. Instead of the 
Hay cfBaflin forming a rul de .wc, as the old tradition 
of the whalers conceived, it lead’s to a strait — Smith’s 
Strait — wliich i)asse8 on into a channel — Kennedy 
Channel— that apparently expands into an open xwdar 
sea, ahoumliiig with life, some 300 miles further to 
the iiortli than the head of Jlatfin J3aj\ Tiie shore-s of 
this diaimel, terminating in tlie C.Vipe Constitution of 
, Mr in latitude 81 degrees 22 minutes on the I 

eastern side, and in Sir Edward Parry’s peak, about 
latitude 82 degrees 17 minutes on the western side, 
had now been delineated and mapped tlirougli an 
extent of 900 miles, at a (aist of 2000 miles of travel 
on foot and in sledges. Mr Morton comineiiced bis 
return on the 25th of Juno, and reached the ship 
on the 1 0th of July, staggering by the side of the 
limping dogs, one of which was riding as a passenger 
upon the sledge. 

Kane next made an unsucc^af :l attempt to 
communicate with Bcechey Island by means of a 
M'halo-boat. Soon after Ids return, it w\^s obvious 
^ there would bki no possibilTty of getting the ship 
liberated from the ice that season. The resolute boin- 
niander, however, was determined that he w ould not 
leave her until he had tried the chances of another 
year; he consequently gave permission for any of 
ins ^mrades that V’^'islied to^ makc nnaattompt to 
escape. Eight of the party decideef to remain with 
theiiv commander, but the rest started southward on 
the 28th of August, with a liberal share of the general 
resources. On tlie 12th of December, the seceders 
bgaiti' presenteiT themselves at the brig* with fallen 
ctests, having mUed fbrbe their wa)', andliaving 
?i5dU6ed motfths lo subsist entirely on 

^ from the 

^ ifeturn, however, to the month of Ai^st. 

the diihiniBbed pat^^ werq abandoned* by their 


qoiorad^, they set 16 work in good earnest to mdkc 
prepfiravions for another long suniess winter. They had 
only thirty buckets of coal on hand j Dr ICane there- 
fore endeavoured to fdllow the example set by the 
natives of the ’regftn, mid convert the brig intp an 
Esquitnaux iffbe. A f ninll apartment Was constru^.|:ed 
amid-shijps, bdlow, which could onjy he entered irom 
the hold by a long narrow tunnel, or tossuU •The walls 
and ceiling were thickly paddi^d with frozen moss. Ip 
this close apartment tlie entire party had ultimately 
to endure all the wretcliedncss of scurvy, Igjrniiig the 
ropes, mmrs, amUlfmally the outer shell of the brig, 
for fuel, ahfbyet having tb limit ^icmsclves to a con- 
sumxition ef,eighty pounds j>er day. On the ^I4th of 
Jamiury. 'Dr Ivime congratulated liimscifthat t!i 
mure rlati.-; the mid-day siin would bR only ^ekiht (kt^rms 
hdnw the ftoriwn* On the 9fch of I'tdiruar}', l^e wrote in 
his jonnjM), 'it is enough to solemnise men of mor<^ 
joyous temperamenj tlian ours shas been for some 
months. AVc are contending at odds with angry forces 
clo.?e around ns, without one agent or influence within 
1800 miles v.'hoKo sympayiy on our side.’ Tliers 
were no star-observations ihift winter ;Hhe*o’*i(‘rVat/Ory 
had become the niMiisoloum of tlm two of flie party 
who had smxmmbed after the excursion hi the snow*^^ 
(irift. In the lioginniug of March, every man pn 
board was tainted willi scurvy, and oft(?u not more ' 
fliaii throe, were able to make exertion in behalf of 
the rest. On tiie 4th of the month, the hist remnant 
of fresh meat was doled oiitj and tlio invalids l|pgan 
to sink ra])i<lly. '.riicir lives were only saved by the 
success of a Airloni-liopo excursiew of Hans to the 
remote ICHiyiiin.inx hunting-station Etah, seventy-fivq 
miles away, whither he went in seareli of wnilrus. 
With tlie return of the .sun, the commander began tc^ 
busy himself, iirst with attempts to recruit the store 
(^>f fresh meat — a task in which he was mainly aided ! 
iiy a hunting IrcjUy ho had concluded with the Esqui- . 
maux—aud then with preparations for abandoning the 
.ship. Two \v h.ale -boat. s were fixed upon sledges, and 
on the ITtli oii May the Tnarcli wns*comjnen(!Ccl, the 
men dragging each boat alternately, and making a 
progress of a inilo and a half per day. The doctor 
himself carried forward the necessaries for loading the 
bo.<its, and broiigiit up tlie sick men of the i>arty, by 
the help of a small Esquimaux dog-team which he 
liad managed to preserve, besides keeping up tlie 
supplies along tlic line of march. This team of 
alrcaiiy wcllTWom dogsf carried *1110 doctor and a 
heavily la*en sledge backw'ards and foru’ards 800 
miles during the first fortnight j^ter the abandoning 
of the ship— a mean distance yf fifty-seven inilea per 
4ay. o 

TJie rctrcatiisp-party were greatly cheered and aid^d 
in their labours by the countenance of their Esquimat^ 
friends, who now^ brought thorn daily suiiplies of ftesh 
birds, and occasionally took a sbaro in the w'ork. One 
man alone of the party was lost on the route: Jic ^1^2^ 
in consequence of a liurt experienced by accident. The 
whale-boats w’cre finally lauiwflied into the water, and 
loaded, on the J8th of June, after an ice-portage nf 
eighty -one miles, acciJlnplishcd in thirty-one days? 
The boat-parties then made their way, in the micfst'bf 
great difficulties, tnd often through iramineni: 

During thirteen days, thV were beset in th^'d^se 
pack-ice interposed between the north 
paters of Baffin Bay, and moving alternately over^ 
ice and through water. Twice tbby dbstnic- 

tion very nayrowly, by ttking t^gb froni gales on 
cliffs that were jirovidentially^ QOVjBpsd with scurvy- 
grass, and^ multitudes of the ^^ding cider-duck. 
Upon one of these occasions, the ; hton gathered 12C[0 
eggs per day. On the Cth pf 'August, the party finally 
reached the Danish iettii^pht- p^Upernarik, after a 
prolonged voyage of flft^r*t^;tdays. Five we^s subr 
sequehtly, they were all hafeiy received on heard the 
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IMtetl Siat^fl vessels Meka»e oiid ilrcftc/ which (md 
beeb p^aiecudfi^ ft SQiiv^ ibrthe inlBsing pom, about 
f ^ b^d of Baffin Bay, Biheo the banning of Tuly^ 

■ %Dr KaBC *8 vdjumes are illustnited by morejthan 300 
0 ngrftving 8 and wood-cuts^ made frdhi his own skctchesr 
Some of the engi^avings express ^he peOiiliar character- 
istics of high arctip latitudes very beautifuHy. The 
ikrok itself Is abovp air common praise, on account of 
the simple, manly, unaffected styjc in which the narra- 
tive of arduous enterprise and firm endurance is. told. 
It is obviopsly a faithful record of occurrences, made 
by a mail who was quite aware that what )i» had to 
tdl needed no extraifeous embellishment. There is, 
however, so much or artistic order in the^mind of the 

^sn'Etor, that the unvarnished record has naturally 
shaped itself into & work of distinguished excellence 
upon literary grounds. The scenes which ilf describes 
gre so vividly and vigorously brought before the 
reader, that tlierc are few who sit down to the perusal 
of tbe narrative but will fancy, bSfore the/ rise from 
the 'engrossing occupation, their own flesh paralysed 
by the cold 100 degrees greater than frost, and their 
blood squjrvy-fitfed by tfe Your months’ sunlessness. 
It is only just also to remark, that there is unmistak- 
Jjihle evidence in the pages of this interesting book that 
the doctor was no less eminently gifted for tlic duties < 1 ? 
his command than lie lias been happy in his relation of 
its history. Every step in his arduous patli seems to 
hfti'e been taken only after the exercise of dclil)erate 1 y 
ifiatiifed forethought A few illustrations must be 
gleaned f^om the many tifkt arc scattered through the 
pages of his jourmd^ to direct attention to this honour- 
ftble cbaracteristic. When the doctor had formed bis 
own resolution to remain by the brig tfirough the 
second winter, he made the following entry, under the 
date of August 22 : shall call the officers and crew 

together, and make known to them very fully how 
things look, and w^hat hazards must attend siicli an 
effort as has been proposed among them. They sluill 
have my views tmequivocftlly expressed. I will then 
give them t^yenty-four lioura to deliberate: and at the 
end of that time, all who determine to go shall say so 
in writing, with a full exposition of the circumstances 
of the case. They shall have the best outfit I can give, 
fth abundant share of our remnant stores, and my good- 
by blessing.’ On the 6 th of >\pril, the Esquimaux 
auxiliary, Hans, was gone to Etah with a pledge, to 
Seek a supply of walrus-meat, when one of the men 
deserted from the slfip, and, tlxi commander suspecte<l, 
with Some sinister design upon Hans and She sledge. 
He then wrote: ‘Clearly, duty to this poor boy calls 
me to seek him, ana clearly, duty to Yhose dependent 
men ealls me to stay. liOng and uncomfortably, ha vet* 
r pondered over these opposing calls, ^ut at last have 
edme to ft determination. Hans was faithful to me: 
the danger fio him is imminent, the^danger to those 
left behind only contingent upon my failure to return. 
WHh earnest trust in that same Supervising Agency 
which has s 6 often before, in graver straits, interfered 
to protect and cavri^ me through, I have resolved to go 
after Hans.’ The Esquimaux lad 'v^as proof both 
agaiUst the violence and the reduction of the deserter. 
The Gonunander found him invalided, but safe, at Etalu 
HanSj however, did not return to Esskemaes with the 
V expedition. His fate is involved in romance. Venus 
yi^rix \m a tepresentative even in ftost-land. The 

■ reader must go to {he pages of I>r Kane to know what 

■".b^cxime'of Hans./- ■■■7 • ■ * 

J prepatitioDs" ftr the final -escape were 


between iny dutiea^ t^^ tlie siclc and thhiehip/ 
the sdirndule of to future ctose; mmffi of it b already 
under way. ld‘y journal shews what I haVe d/^e; but 
what there is to do is ap^ltng.* AppalUng as it was, 
the hcroili man who to^lnok tlie necessity i^' the- 
face was equal to the position. There can be nd dpubt 
that it wap ‘ exact discipHne^ the rigid rautmCf knd 
the perfectlg thought-out organisation/ which restored 
the sixteen (mrvivors of the expSditl^n to civilisation 
and their homes. " • ' 


-■tthdfc 

cruls^" 
vaeUiai 

ticisi. ' ' 



‘PAS ENCOBE; 

Dubing one of our ijjinual visits to Marston Manor, 
we were all assembled one evening round a magnificent 
fire in the library. It was n true winter-^day ; outside, 
The wind and rain beat dark December; r 

and in tbe hush which had gradually fallen over the 
party, the sobbing of the wind, and dash of the rain- 
drops against the liuge panes of glass, were mournlully 
audible. Portia Marston, whoso buoyant spirit always 
rebelled against gloom, spoke first. 

‘ We are as dull as dreaming opium-eaters this after- 
noon. Let us do something to amuse oursolvos till the 
dressing-Ml rings.* 

‘What shall it be?’ was the question. 'Shall wb 
tell step^ies ? ’ ^ ♦ 

‘ Of course ’—clapping her hands in delight — ‘every 
one shall contribute her or his memories of li^. Some 
remarkable incident must have happened to everybody. 
Mademoiselle ’ — turning to a French lady who sat next 
her — ‘ your face has an expression that convinces roe 
you can a tale unfold, if you will. • Please begin.* ^ 
Mademoiselle protested at first that story-teUing 
was not her foriCy and that she would rather take! the 
rofe of a good listener ; but her objections were over- 
ruled by the united voices of her companions, and at 
length she complied, and related to us tlie following 
incident of her early life, assuriiig us of its truth : — 

My father au<l mother were, as 3 »ou well know, of 
that audent French aristocracj' who suffered for their 
king and church in the terrible lievolution. They 
were both children of emigrants; and when, their 
families were restored," 'with the Bourbons, thej^vere 
married to eacli other by tlieir parents’ desire. But, 
like your own cavaliers, tlie once wealthy nohksse of 
France never fully recovered the possessions they had 
lost. We were very poor; and it was consequently 
with a great deal of pleasure that my father read a 
letter from an old aunt of his owm, who was rich and 
childless, offering to naake mo her heiress, if, on 
acquaintance, she should like me. I was to be sent 
to her as soon as possible ; and if she approved of my 
manners and d^sjtnsition, I was to resi^ with hisff as 
her adopted daughter, till her death. I cannot say / 
was at all pleased at the idea of leaving thflt &fir 
Paris, and entombing mylelf in an old chftteftu ; but— , 
gue jhirt f — it wi<l the will of ray parents, imd I might 
not dispute it I was consequently despatched with 
all convenient speed to my ancient relatlVev and arrived 
safely, after rather a /edious journey, at her hous^ 
having bcentcscorted tiiither by a^genrimnan who waft 
her neighbour, on his return honm. It Was 
old house— built, they said* by Vaubon; and totainl/ 
there were traces of fortification about it. Ttie domestM 
looked as if they luul wMted on Koah,^ 
the Deluge. * One of these mh into 

my audt’s presence. She was seated In an 
saloon, near a stoive--to ft w 
. , . her apartment, A totait Mr Of 

1 ^.;. baveuu'' 0 x'liet:'ffi 8 oSpUn(L/ ^Mnod tho.'':drM#'’#'tbh'' 

■a-.piurf&ctly/ thought^mit 'organi^'- 'her iair/'-was' -dressed- ■fi 

‘ hlgffiy-':. rdugodi;^-She^^^'^^ 


record was made in 

Whatever of executifS ability I 
during this brain-and-body wearying 
** ogMnst immatute prepjimstion^^ ^0^ 
I must have on Oxliet: 'ffisoSpUni^. 
: > > i organic 

Six weeks I have, in the iftttoals 




* expre«fidoa of ihiil thim 

touched 19% seeing she M so long i|^or^ m^^xistence 
iMadthatof^yfether. 

After*her embracei and M'ere ended^ she 

turned and introduced gte td* an old lady* who sat 
near' her, tsehding over an embroidiyy-f^rame. It was 
Madame de Bernis, her friend and dam d^compa^nk. 
She, was a great deal older than my* aunt, and had 
a teCTlble face ; it hahnts my dreams sometimes even 
now. Hei^nose did chin nearly mist ; her cheeks were 
sunken, her hair white as snow ; she also was highly 
rouged, and the colour gave a false lustre to a large 
pair of cold faded blue eyes, which once seen could 
never be forgotten. ^ 

* Madame de Bernis,’ said my* aunt, in a low voice, 
‘has been my faithful companion for thirty years; 
if she were not so much older than myself, I should 
Imve left her my fortune, but it is quite unlikely that 
she should survive me. You need not look at me 
so wpnderingly. In addition to her many infirmities, 
she is deaf, and bears not a word we say.* 

Supper was now announced, and wdien the meal 
was finished, my aunt asked me if I would not like 
to go to bed, as I must be tired wdtli my journey. 

‘I hope you are not timid,* she said, as she bade 
me good-night; ‘Hike courage even in a young girl. 
However, your 'room is separated from mine onlj*' by 
tl*e picture-gallery, and you can come to me if you 
feel/larmed.* 

Kow, by character, I am very timid, though Ht the 
moment I did not like to avow it, and my transit from 
my aunt’s chamber, through a gallery of staring, faded 
portraits, did not tend to encourage me. Tlie room 
destined for my own occupation was a largo one, 
entirely hung round with mirrors. Whichever way 
I turned, I l^held a shadowy mimic on the walls, the 
•movement along which became so painful "to me, that 
I hurried into bed, although the couch, placed in an 
alcove, looked so dark and solemn after my little Parib 
bed, that I had at first shrunk from it. 

I had been asleep about an hour or two, wdieii a 
slight rustling noise awoke me. 1 looked up, and to 
iny Itorror saw my aunt’s damo de conipagnie, Madame 
de Bernis, sitting beside the bed. Her cold still eyes 
w'ere fixed on me, looking, if possible, more glmstly 
than by day, and iu her Jliand slio held a very bright 
claspjmife, open. I was so terrified I could neither 
spealcnor move, but lay watching her, whilst she never 
took her eyes off me. Every now and tlieu she passed 
lier finger along the edge of the knife, as it to feel if it 
were sharp enough, then muttering * Pas encore,* let it 
' drop again on iier lap. 

Mt9 amks^ I cannot tell you half my fear. Nothing 
in the whole course of my after-life has ever equalled 
the horror of that hour. I thouglit a prayer; I could 
not utter a sound, not even a cry for help. So passed 
a peflod of time which seemed to me an 'Eternity. At 
length once more muttering ‘ Pas cnt^irc,* she rose, 
descended flrom the alcove, and disai-i>ear€i in the 
large dark dhamber ; for my ^light-lipht sufiiced only 
•to enlighten the^ecess. I fainted, mien I recovered 
my senses, it was daylight; the cold gray dawn was 
stealing through tlie 3alou8ieB ; I shivered, and felt so 
ill, I could scarcely move. At Iqngth my aunt’s /emwe 
de (Aam$re came to assist at n^ morning toilet, and I 
toM her aU my night’s misery, Bhe*smUed increda- 
I0USI3S1 and observed that 

iMademoiselie must have had a disagreeable dream. 
There was no . entrance or egress from her room, save 
through madan^s, and Madame de^ Bernis Islept in the 
^0^ and was very lame.' • 

1 jtf aqr ieni*. ^ I ay 

^ |)M .RlW 't^fotecT- to . beliem it 

J-r ^ HOndv.-tho.:;. wW^/^y- 


Kaftixallr, 1 wu And^ wu now. 

absent, sad, and dtill M^ame do ;Yeig^ my aunt, j 
did not find her boudoir greatly enliven^ by M young 
guest. She did her brat, good lady, 
mind, bift one'doe# not easily recoi)%t a 

shock pf the nerves. . 

It was with inexpressible horrdr I saw 
approach ; and at length, tinablo lb bear thq idea' 
sleeping alone again, 1 supplicated biy aunt to let lier . 
maid stay with me all bight. She seemed a little vexed 
and discomposed at the request, but assented to it 
ncvertbqless ; and, Agathe, a pretty, nied^mannerad 
-brnnette, was^to be my cotapanidn for the nonce. 

I fell aslQcn, tolerably confident df safety; but awoke 
again at Ihc'same hour, to behold once more that tir- • 
riblc apparition— again that cold gray glance — again 
that glittoring knife— again that’ hissing murmur of 
‘ Pas encore.’ In an agony of horror, I shoSk the girl 
sleeping beside me. • * 

‘ Look, l%ok, Agaflie— slie is there I ’ The aroused 
sleeper rubbed her eyes, yawned heavily, and then 
looking lazily round, exclaimed : , 

‘Mais, qu’cst-ce qne c’ctft, rfademoisqllef 

I pointed in horror to the old wqman. She*repliedi 
in answer to the gesture ; ‘Jc ne vois rien,l • 

VUould it be possible ? I passed my hand over my** 
eyes ; when I removed it, she was gone ; and, ovdlr- 
powered by the conviction that I had beheld a visitant 
from the world of spirits, 1 fell into a violent fit of 
hysterics. Agatho went and called my aunt, and 
related all she knew of th« cause of my seizure. 
Madame de Vergnier was astonished^ and even angry, 

‘The child must be a folk^ she said. ‘Madame de , 
Bernis was blive ; it could not therefore be her ghost. 
She could not tell what was to be done.’ 

I was too ill to leave my bed till late in the day, and* 
I need scarcely tell you liow I dreaded returning to it, 

P entreated my aunt to let me sleep in some othear 
room, and though she was vexed at the trouble and 
disarrangement, she permitted it, and* assigned me a 
dressing-room outside her own room, ])ufc not opening 
into it. 

It was small, comfortable-looking, and reminded me 
of my own little chamher in the line de la Ferme des 
Matthurins, 1 lioped that here, at least, I should be at 
peace. But no. About midnight, that awful rustling of 
silk awoke me, and once more my eyes opened upon 
the cold gray eyes and the glittering steel; once 
more I heard that awful I'hisper, ‘Pas encor^.* 

Then caq^o that long, horrid watch of both of us, 
followed, on my part — when again she disappeared*^ 
by a sort of delirium. Under its'influence, 1 rose as 
ipon i^s it was dawn, dressed myself, and stole down 
stairs. An old J^orter had just opened the hall-door; 

1 brushed hastily past him, ran down the steps, and 
hurried fip the avenue. I have no recolleolion of wha;t^ 
followed, till I found myself in a strange room and in 
another house, A nurse was sitting by the bedsid&V 
and a table with medicine bottles, &c.,Jbestified to the. 
fact that I had been very ill.* I fancied I had had A 
horrid dream, and asked my attendant where I 
and where mamtna wass She uttered an exclamatitih 
of surprise and pleasure, and went out ot‘ the roowii ; 1 

In a few minutef^she returned with my mothe^ ilrho 
shed tears of delight ovef me as she embra^^ 

After a time, 1 learned from them tliat I had heeA 
insensible on the steps of my feUow^travelte> dopr, 
afid recognising me, he had had me 
sent for a doctor. The «physi(diKL 3 ^ me 

delirious^ and pronounced me*iA^ hfalh fever; from 
which I just recovered,: every one had 

despaired of my life. My paieaU^^^^ been s^t fior 
by my aunt, as soon as ifaeaid of iny espapb and 

^discovery ; and she told 1 had given eynaphmis 
of the approaching was : 

haunted by her d^ My mother ; 













M I baa neta eeweii cr^ out, daring the 
I»rt6d Winy deJiriuini VPas 

V . With a profound iiilddW, 1 h^d the Avor^ds, aiid 
past mental fiii^eiiiigB. i; related my tale 
# mamma, ancf^judge of my disfireis and annoyance 
^she heard it aS the ravings of/cturning delirintn, or 
the vision of a troubled brain ! 'in addition to the tor* 
ture X had. endured* 1 had. t6 support the mortillcation 
of being heard >itn incredulity. ^ 

* But was it really only a delirium ?* asked Portia. 

You sh^l hear. My aunt, when 1 recovered, shewed 
no wish for a renewal of my visit ;t nor would all the 
gold of Mexico hav^ Induced me to sleep beneath her 
roof again; therefore my parents took me back to 
^Psa’is, under the impression that my chance of being a 
rich heiress w-as entied. 

Three years afterwards, came another letter from 
^ladanie Ae Vcrgnier : she wrote to apologise for my 
bufferings, and at tli: same time to acknowledge their, 
reality. Madame de Bernis wa^ dead, a#id when in 
extremis had sent for her benefactress, and confessed 
hat she had actually beside my bed, night afler 
night, ijk^hopesi* of tcrrifylnjf me away, and becoming 
herself nSy aunt’s lieiress. Slie had bribed the femme 
l^^dc chambre'to take part in tliis nefarious plot, which 
niight have destroyed either my life or reason, aiftl 
now repented of it, and implored forgiveness. JMadaine 
de Vcrgnier was much shocked ; she confronted the 
maid with the dying woman, and fully ascertained the 
trutji of the confession. The w oman had heen dismissed 
without a character, and Madame de Bernis was gone to 
answer for her came at a higher tribunal. We w'ere 
all invited, now, to the chateau, and accepted the invit- 
ation. I w'as a little nervous the first nigfit, but I got 
over it after a time, and we w'cre all very happy 
^together. Madame de Vcrgnier left me her fortune; j 
hut I think I paid a fearful price to win it. For j 
many a year afterwards, I could never hear without ‘a ; 
shudder those (to me) awful words, ‘Pas encore I* 


A CHAPTER ON GLOVES, 
i Ann writers, whether great or small, h.tve a disposition 
I to ch^ish with peculiar tenderness the subject wliicli, 
tbr the time being, has become their own by adoption 
ir^a tendency whicli sometimes leads them to magnify 
its' importance a little unduly. We shall no doubt be 
considered, at a glance, to afford a humble example 
of the common weakness, in,#clai'ming for our subject 
the pto-eminence in dignity, over every pother class 
of wearing gear, whatever may be its outward pre- 
tenwons. But, in Self-defence, wc Would remind tlie 
reader that there is a*moral no less than a ply^’sicf^ 
dignity, and that it is the former w'e ^ould attach to 
Kiis little article of costume. Pot if it lias been less 
absolutely Cltsential than most of the pthcr itcftis in the 
catalogue— if, in short, it has done but little hard 
work in the world, it has more than made amends by 
the fair and graceful service it has rondcred, as the 
representative of* hunmn feelings. The glove has 
served at various times os the token of love, friend- 
ship, and constancy; the pleslge of loyalty, and the 
emblem of faith. If it has also been made the symbol 
of hatred and defiance ; . nay, ev(|p the treacherous 
messenger of death, the 'bhime lies with those who 
winged the an^w, with the shaft itself; and if, 
Jn these flegenerite days, a glove is a glove, and 
noUiing more, tlie least we can do is to allow it tffe 
pr^fcige of former. .^ our own matter-of-fact 

wa 3 r$ fire .a]|one^rfl^^ for their decay. 

Inst^^^ to the gh ive may be i 

the Old Testament ; so aHeast would 
say the Hebrew word nangal 

in Our, 

VersicSii as correctly rendered W 

‘ the tCnpa where Mowed by re^s/(fbGt), 


which of conrse determines the meaning. An instance ® 
may be given iii the passage from the fourtji chapter 
of Ruth : ‘ Now this was the manner in former time 
in Israel concetning redeeming and edneernihg change 
ing, for ft) eonfiKn all thiii^: a man plucked off his 
shoe [or glove], and gave it to his neighbour: and this 
was a testimony in Israel.* Also in the denunciatory | 
expression from tlie lOStli Psalm: ‘Over Edom will I 
cast oyt my «hoe.* For the new leading in these cases 
we have the autliority of the Chaldean and, of a cele- 
brated German version, the former giving us a phrase < 
signifying ‘case or covering for the right hand,* and 
the latter, handschuh^ as equivalent to the original. ; 
The Rabbinical wriljjings, botli ancient and modern, I 
take thi.s view of the matter ; and, confirmatory testi- | 
niony is to ho found in Favyn's A«ho/c.s‘ de Chemlerie '\ 
(Paris, 1020), where the author observes that the I 
practice of throwing the glove is derived from eastern j 
nations, who, in all sales or^ delivery of lands, gave a 
glove by way of livery or investiture. The existence | 
of the glove, therefore, in these very remote times •may j 
be accepted as sufficiently well proven ; likewise the i 
fact that it w^as adapted from the first to those sym- 
bolical forms with which wc shall find it so constantly i 
associated. 

Various chaticc references in Ilomor and Xenophon 
as.surc us that neither Greeks nor Perriaus went alto- 
gether gloveless in tbeir day ; but it may be, as their 
records deal chiefly with feats of arms, that they con- 
stituted only 11 portion of tlie w’arlike panoply, and 
w'ere not generally dissociated from it. Among the 
Romans, liowever, w^c may conclude that gloves found 
favour with different ranks and classes. Purple gloves, 
ornamented with pearls and precious stones, are alluded 
to in history as ensigns of imperial dignity. Varro 
remarks, in one of Iiis Treatises, ‘ that olives gathered 
by the iiakbd hand arc preferable to those plucked* 
with the glove on ;* and an epistle of I*liny the younger 
ifas handed down to us the information, that a certain 
amanuensis, who always accompanied his uncle, with 
a book and all tlie implements for writing, W'ore gloves 
upon his hands in winter, lest the severit}’' of the 
weather sliould cause him to lose any time. From this 
particular anecdote it may bo inferred that the earliest 
form extant — namely, a sort of bag w'ithout fingers, in 
the style recently w^orn by young children — had taken, 
ore then, an improved .and more convenient shl^^e, or 
it w'ould scarcely have facilitated the occupation of a 
scribe. 

The annals of France aflTord the earliest evidence of 
any legal enactment having reference to our subject. 
The one in question bears date 790, at wdiicli time 
Charlemagne granted to the abbot and monks of Sithin 
unlimited licence to hunt, for the express purpose of 
providing themselves with the deer-skins, from which 
wore manufactured gloves, girdles, and cases for their 
illuminated missals. No doubt they 8Uppiied| in 
acknowledgment of such privilege, the renowned glove, 
the forefinger of which, dipped in ink, served as ilio 
common sign -manual bf their illustrious patron. ^ 
Amdngst tlie many different employnjgnts carried on* 
in monasteries during these earlier ages of the church, 
those of leather- dressing and glove -making were 
evidently DO uncommon ones, but still the productioa 
W HS not ahiindant euougli to do ^ore than benefit thb . 
most aristocratiff of profane hands, in addition to those 
of the reverend brotherhood, whose wants of 
course first attended to. There is a legend of A fair 
saint, Gudula by name, who died in 81^, which records 
that as she Vas on one occasion prapng hmofiiot^f a 
monk^compassionately placed hia gloves 
feet. Tl^ loan was, hpirefer, rej^ted b^ the, rilfotpu* 
self-denial of the saihl,isnd she fiu% away the^ 
which are oaft to^have roMinbd : 

■pended air .for ' the' spaoe’W'Sin^^^^ .M' a.'hai-jfc' ■ 

If :wOttM "''Appear that 


•suppUed themselves Uberally, but ia the habit of 
rescrving^tbe choicest wares for theirvOvrn consump’* 
tioo. ThifP proceeding aroused the interference of 
the bishhps, a4d in the year 820 , a pplemn edict of 
the council of Alx secufed for these dignitaries the 
Gxclurive privilege of wearing deer-^kin. All abbots, 
mouks, and inferior clergy, were thus restricted to 
sheep-skin gloves, which probably Held a position 
somewhat analogous to that of the despised ‘ Berlins’ 
at the present daf ; for, unfortunately, the* skill *of the 
leather-dresser did not then, as now, enable him to 
disguise one material under the seihblanee of another. 
It seems likely tlrnt France inucli preceded liinglcand in 
the adoption of this refinement of costume, and that it 
was generally introduced here the example of the 
Norraahs, albeit the Saxoij derivation of the word 
might be thought to tell a difTeront talc. In the lliird 
neigil of the Norman dynasty, at anyrate, occurs the 
first allusion in English history to gloves, or rather to 
the lack of them, in the case of tlie Bishop of Durham, 
who, in sliding down a rope to escape from tlie Tower, 
injured his Itaiids very severely in consequence of 
having forgotten his gloves. These, by virtue of his 
clerical rank, would probably have l<eeii scarlet ones, 

. if wo may judge at least from tlie exnmples of this 
colour to be met with in the eiirly monimiental efrigios 
of the sons of the cliurch. Such stately records allord 
also representations of tlie jewelled glove, a feature of 
the regal attire which the monarch carried wito him 
to file grave. This custom was so thoroughly Estab- 
lished in the twelfth centur}', that the exception, in 
the case of Edward I., wuis considered a remarkable 
fact at the time of its discovery. The gloves of Edward 
the Black Prince are, as tlie reader may be aware, 
suspended over his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral; 
and various country churches would, some years ago, 
•have presented to public view these memorials of some 
knightly lord of the manor who had been mouldering 
in iVie dust for ages. The modern practice of bcarirfg 
the gauntlets, together with the spurs and sword, of a 
horse-soldier, on the cofiin or at tVie saddie-bow' on 
the occasion of bis burial, is therefore one of the few 
remiiants of cbivalric usages. The church of Bolton, iu 
Wharfdale, immortalised by Wordsworth in lii.s While 
Doe of lii/lstone, contained, in .1820, sonic interesting 
though very humble and peaceful relics of tho same 
dcscr^tion, in the shape of Avhite paper gloves, which 
had worn time to time accompanied the remains of 
young girls, and been deposited by the mourners in 
their permanent resting-place. Tliere they lay side by 
side, some dropping to pieces from the eflects of time 
and dust, one {lair alone pure and unsullied, ^Avbich 
had been added to the row in memory of the last of 
that gentle sisterhqod then reposing in the quiet 
churchyard. . - 

Although up to^fthe fourteenth century c^ioves w'ere 
by no means rare, they constituted ];,ather uii item in 
the clerical, military, and courtly offiM dress, than in 
til# ordinary social attire of the Englisii nation. But 
2t )A'as periiaps .'M'; this epoch«their symbolical import- 
ance was at its liighest, for very feA> ai^gust ceremonials 
occurred In wffich they did not bear an honourable 
and prominent part. We learn, for example, from the 
mords of the French parliament, that in 1294 , the 
of glanders, by the deUA^I-y of a gl^ve into the 
hatidjOf rhitip the Flir, gave lum possession of Bruges, 
Ch^t, ah 4 the other goodly towns of Flanders; and 
it w|b: indeed recognised throughout Europe as the 
proper toicexi of investiture. Matthew Paris alludes 
to & iipme fifty years earlier as the establish^l gage 
bf tet trie romance of Jvanhoe has ptiphably 

done far more to familiaritvi us with this view of our 
by presenting it as a ^ture in the {rial-scene 
the Tbniplais. irhe defiance by the 
is, of course, top completely 


iihiies, to require espec^l notice, 


but it as^mes a n9pr6: curious aspect ivben associated 
uith tokens of copiparatilye civiUsatipMe In the life 
of the Rgv.,Bernard Gilpin, it Is related* ?n connection 
with the customs of the northern Bordereri^ that ho 
observed k glove? hanging up high in tllfe dminh wher^ 
he wa's preaching, placed there in consequence of a 
deadly feud jrcvailir^j in the neighbourhood, , add 
serving as a token ^f defiance by the ovrner, wtin 
dared to mortal combat any ’ono bold enough to tafee, 
it down. It will secrfi almost incredible that Up to 
the present century the ancient law which permitted , 
an accused person avert his sentence, by tfre demand ; ■ 
for trial by cqmlmt, Avas acitually unropoaled, and that 
it slumld Ipivc been aef ed upon "so recently as the 
year 1818 ; }%t so it Avas. A person named Abrahiyn m 
T luirntoii was brought up before 4 ho King’s Bench, 
charged Avitli the murder of a young AA^oman, whose 
brother, William Ashford, came forward as hiB accuser. 
After v.'irious demands for time, ,gmployed, no doubt,* 
and not m^irofi|ablji*, as the event proved, in an ex- 
.amination of the criminal laws of Phigland, the defend- 
ant pleaded not guilty, adding: ‘And I am ready to 
defend the Hanie hy my bwly«r wIierci;^)0B, taking ptf 
his gloA'c, he threw it on the lloor ol^tlie coiirt^i token 
of defiance. Tlie poaition must have beep an enibar- • 
rising one to the aiilhoritics ; but the law was in full*’ 
force, and there Avas no gainsaying it. Accordingly, < 
on the refusal of the accuser, who Avas a mere lad, to 
. sujiport his cliarge by personal combat, the cliaUenger 
Aviis set at liberty, and justice evaded. TJic legislature 
took instant measures to awid a repetition of •this 
mode of defence : tlie statute A\7ia repealed ; and thus 
ended the ancient trial and ordeal by battle, Avhicb had 
existed for more tlnin eight centuries in this country. 

The epoch at Avhich gloves, as gloves, first came 
into common use was tlie reign of Edward IV.,* 
who had more time and inclination than any of 
his immediate predecessors to devote himself to tlie 
niceties of costume. IIo proved himself a steady 
friend to the glovers, then ii rising jand respectable 
fraternity, doing them tho substantial favour of for- 
bidding the importation of foreign *goo^s, granting 
the honour of a coat-of-arms, and patronising their 
Avarcs in his own person to the extent of seventeen 
dozen and a half in one year, as his private accounts 
will testify. The pri\'y-pursc cxptmses of Henry 
VIII. include various items of this kind, and certain 
entries give full particulars of his purchases — tlie 
folloAving, for instance raiecl t^acson for a douziii 
and lialfc of Spanysslic gloves vijs A’jd.’ ‘J’aied the 
same daj'e lo Jacson for certain gloves fetched by the 
sergeant .apoticaiy iiijs xd.* In iftiother record, * two 
j^ayer of gloA^cs’ are valued !it xs ; but the difibr- 
enccs* in the style of finisliing the article would 
account for vari.ation of price. We may hei;# 
allude t# a celebrated instance of tlie tep#re of lands 
by a glove, which originated during tlie* reign of the , 
Merry Monarch, and is worthy of remark, inasmucU : 
as it afiects the ceremonials of a royal •coronutipn* : 
eA"cn to the present day. Ihc site of the ancient ' 
monastery of Worksop was presenfed, soon after the ■ 
dissolution of rtqigdousjiouses, to the Earl of Sbrew|ff ' 
bury, to be held in capite by the annual pe^ymept.^ 
a small sum of money, tlie royal service of the 

king a right-hand glove a^bis coronation* and 
ing bis arm so long as be might bold 
This duty has been faithfully performed^ ev^t since, 
mid has now devolved on the Duke (^L^Otfolk as* 
lord of the manor of Woajksop. The cliainpioxiBhip of 
England, which involves tbe^^ri)wi^g down of a 
gauntlet or glove in a more adyWj^is^e of the same 
ceremony, mid the delivery of.y ijtot.lbrm of challenge, 
is also attached to a lias be^p 

for centuries invested in thq Dymockc family as I 
lords of the manor of Seiivelsl^,* inherited f^ 
Marmiohs. It may be ponced sfjt joassanrtliat gloves ; 




fiw the CCKM price/ no* 

^■iii¥^i»lj^ who wm in a p^ inoi^ jfit tiniA la BojD^y gxaiti 

; l^iiedl by the mhbialiopf iw emblem qf septive onoa of quality ; but the next day, the tvvt> biehopt of 
^^eesalon. Tiii« . cu»tm« howerer^ wae in vogue london and J>^ham stoyihg in the town all i£^ 


^ipliUivioiialy to Cie Bevolatiop; aicsoe 'that epoch, the vice-chaaoellor and some of qhe heads went unto 
offering with jti original meaning would have been and presented thq{^ with gloves, about twelve ehiniogs 
indeed a mockery^ ^ ' or a mar^ a pair/ In these accounts we see the 

The writers of the Elizabethan era provide abundant intrinsic value bf the article nicely pTOfM)rtioned to the 
illustration oftbe 'various* uses and significations of the temporal importance of the meiver; Wt in many 
glove in their own day. Ben'Jonson, in his of the' gift^gloves transferred from'hand to hand in 

TTomo^ associates them with marriage festivities in the these somewhat venal ages, more passed then met the 
following passage : — ^ ^ eye. The time-honoured custom, still observed, of 


following passage : — ^ ^ eye. The time-honoured custom, still observed, of 

WM seenas'ijsiifneSof aweddingftere. presenting the jud^e nrith white gloves a inaidea 

^ere^onrdcarvesand eloves* “'“®> "““y •'*’® dewgned ai aone 

: S *. gihaU compensation i6r the usual offerings of plaintiff 

l)SUcer also refers: to the ‘white innocent wedding- and defendant ; at least if .the following anecdote is to 
'^veSs’ Shakspeare, putting into the mouth of Master be accepted as the illustration of a general practice 
Slender the expression: ‘Ay, by tliese gloves ’twas A certain suitor in Chancery whose cause bad been 
Hie r proves them tjp have been used in social inter- favourably decided by Sir Thomas More, presented 
course, as a form of mild and polito assevera^fon ; whilst him, on tlie succeeding New-ycar*s Day, with a pair of 
the gdlusions to the glove of the ‘ dearlynge ’ worn by gloves containing Ij. 46 in gold, as an evidence o£ her 


. market-priep as being haU-a-crown a pair — a coin- New-year’s gift ; but the lining you will be pleased to 
^cidence with the present state of things wliich might bestow elsewhere.’ This application of the glove to 
startle those who omitted to consider die diderence in the purposes of a purse is still officially recognised at 
the standard value of money at diffierent times. The Christ’s Hospital, where the collection made on $t 
private accounts of the Virgin Queen, though very Matthew’s day towards the expense of supporting the 

; j A • lii. •_ -.1 — . J 


minute, afford no entries of expenditure in gloves 


Grecians at the university, is gathered according to 


article of dress in whichi sbc is known to hav(3 taken the old traditions of the institution. A propos of 
especial pleasure. The inference is, that she subsisted traditions, it is perhaps time that those relating to our 
on the contributions of her faithful subjects, which subject should come to an end. Its matter-of-fact phase 
poured in very liberally during this and the following is not without interest, and wo should therefore give a 
reign. Such observations as the following occur not glance at the development and characteristics of the 
«anS%quently in Nichols’s Moyal Progresses : ‘ Three trade connected with it. 

Italians •came unto the queen, and presented her each The link established in our minds, by one of Sir * 
with a pair of sweet gloves.* ‘ Edward tie Vore, Earl Walter Scott’s novels, between tlio ‘ fair town of 
of Oxford, the first person who brought embroidered Berth* and the art of glove-making, guides us one 
gloves into England, presented a pair to the queen, step onward in its history. Here it was, and at the 
who took such pleasure in the gift, that she was very period of the story, that its craftsmen first became 
pictured wifii thbm in her hand/ The ‘embroidered* an incorpfjrated body under tbe title of the Glovers of 
and ‘sweet’ gloves liere referred to hr a been recently I*erth. They had their day of prosperity, but as the 
introduced into this country from Spain and Venice, buu rose, so it declined; and glove-making has latterly 
whi<^ excelled all other seats of the trade in the taken fiight, and settled in the neighbouring and rival 
44icacy of their productions, and likewise imparted to town of Dundee. The fraternity of London glovers 
lUaicm me additional charm of a fragrant scent. But was not officially recognised as a company un|^ the 
ike perfumed glove has ever had an evil reputation, time of Charles I. Strong representations werc^vhen 
from the circumsta^ice that j^t was not unfrcquently made respecting the abuses which had crept little 
used as an agent in tbe conveyance of pjpson. The by little into the trade ; and in 1638 a charter was 
Queen of Navarre, having received a pair from the granted to its respectable members, conferring exten- 
court of Erance, and^accepted them as<a pledge of safe- sive privileges, and among others, that of searching 
conduct, met her death by their means — a fiite whicl^ for and destroying bad and defective skins* The 
is also supposed to have befallen the beautiful Galh’ielle first master of the Glovers’ Compgniy was one William 
d^Btrde& Xlie modem French manufficturers, taking Smart, of the parish of St Giles, Cripplegate, a neigh- 
a hint from former practice of continental crafts- bourhood then greatly firequented. by workmen of 
men, were in*t]ie habit very recently *of attempting to this class. Deer«and sheep skins were the matmials 
impart a firagrance to some of their gloves ; but failing chiefiy used ki their occupation, which Included 
in the abstruse chemical knowledge which distinguished also the fashioning of leathern doublets and other 
the Italians, tbdy used % preparation of myrtle leaves, articles of tbe same chaiacter. On the introduction 
that quickly evaporated on exposure to the air. of kid, however* they abandoned tly leas delicate * 

Durhig the reign of James 1, ofiTerifigs of the kind substances on which they had been wont to exercise 
which found such favour with his preilecessor, became their skill, and sent forth a very recAercAS kmd of glqve 


more and more in vogue, as tokens of loyalty and known as the ‘London town-made.’ 
respect ; and it would seem that our own manufacture quantity produced in the metropolis ^ 


. Ject ; and it would seem that our own manufacture quantity produced ip „ 

advanced to a point which admitted of its patron- was 50,000 dozen, i^mring the udmur of some 1500 

even in thme Uxoeptional cases. Whilst this or 1700 persons: hut of late this Induslbrid fh 

was at ^Wpodstd^ 1616, the chanccllot common wiUi othors, has taken flight to more 

headij of houses, proctors, and nient quarters, and London now serves rather 

Ihpia obedience, after which they ;mart for the svares than a seat of production* 
certain of the nobles very Previbhsly to 1826, the nmnufaeture ^:^ 
tbdr own district. Tlfts example conduced to the prospmitji^of inany 

university, which is recorded Britain wnich now kiM U-ino mm* Bit thStacw^ 


The estimate 


metropolis twen^ years ago 
ing the hdmur of some l5f)Q 


vKtnessed theiwimjissspn pf EqgSa^ ; 

-mt 'ibnyrflmr' sluUit^9H''ht *;Se4u9i^/4hty^ that, fee ijte 




of bidden of ten siuttii^ 






since tben .the ill eitoB hm of thd restpt desired^ ' In the €ft 

the advanttgcs Several Irish townsj fot tui^d,* as the term goes* by the 

instance, q|nce* noted ibr this business* were compelled cod-oil, aJ/emating with a system of beatiOg in Ailling- 
to lEmandon it as unprofitable ; and oven the once mills, and drying, by exposure to the air. A^ufi ten 
famous .Limerick gtoves woiild scarcely he kno^n even repetitions* saturate the skins sufflciett^y; they itl^ 
by reputation ah the present day, Vied tViey not been remain in tubs till natural fermentation, enwie^^W^n 
specially distinguished by Miss EdgewortVs^pen, It they are washedi in a swong alkali, and finally aispls(y 
may be worth while to notice that they were made of a softness and elasticity aiiiph thdy were far 
‘morts* or ‘ slinks*— namely, the skins of very ypung prcspnting before. This oil-leather, fhade firom Sheeps 
lambs, calves, or kfds, collected by a class of l.iigglers and lamb skins, is cut dp at Wdodatock in large quan-;; 
nvhO’ traversed the country for the purpose. Delicacy tities, for the ridingrgloves of which that neighbourhood ;; 
of texture formed their chief claim to distinction, and a has the reonopoly. j It is likewise used fo^"miUtary ; 
pair of first-rate quality could be enclosed in a walnut- gloves, made'at Hexham ; and^ varA^ties of it constitute 
shell, which acted as a sort of l^st. Unlike every the material, of the soft thick kfhds, still popular 
other kind of glove, they were smooth inside, and were among gentlemen of the country school, though lev 
not the less in request that .they were considered to universall}’ Avorn than in the days when the sine 
impart fresh softness and beaifty to the hand of the non of the dandy was uniformity between his gloves, 
weftrer. Of the English districts formerly associated boot-tops, and certain other articles of dre*s which 
with the glover’s art, many have also disappeared from have since been superseded. Tlip other system of 
view. Ludlow, that once employed HlOO persons, lealher-dressiipg applies to kid-gloves, and all that 
required, in 1832, only the services of half-a-dozen— a answer to the name, and is carried on in this wise: 
state of things synonymous with the extinction of the the skin, having been first softene(\ in lime-water, has 
trade. Leominster and Hereford, Mdiich had likewise to be frequently washed arfd Worked ip pure, water, 
had a profitable sale for heaver as well as leather gloves, and afterwards in fermented bran Vfiuor. By means 
found themselves in much the same jdight. York, for-^ of yolks of eggs, flour, alum, and salt, it is •made into 
mcrly remarkable for an excellent glove called ‘York sof>' plump* leather, then dried, worked over a round 
tans,* and for very fine specimens of the Limerick, Avas blunt knife, and plunged a second time into a bath ot 
compelled to give up the manufacture of native skins, eggs : about six millions are used each year for this 
whicKin all these places had been the material dealt in, purpose in France and England, 
to the great benefit of tlie agriculturist. * These different branches of the operation gcnermly 

The districts which have kept their groiiml up to ey tend over the space of a moirth j at the end of that 
the present day are therefore those of Worcester, time the leather Avould lie fit to receive th^eautiiul 
Woodstock, Yeovil, and Torrington. The two last, dyes which arc bnished into the upper surface. It 
districts of Somersetshire and Devonshire, though would then fass into another department, where the 
taking somewhat lower rank as dealing largely in superfluous ‘fiesli’ is taken off, or, to avoid teclimcal 
fiecoud-class and inferior orders of gloves, are by far language, wliere it is planed until it becomes uniform 
flie most active and important. They wmfid employ, in thickness and elasticity. The various prwesses 
Derhatis, 15,000 or IC.OOO female sewers, where the coftnected with the cutting, sewing, and nnishyig of 
more exclusive rival towns could give occupation to the gloves then follow in duo ^ 

only 5000 or 6000, The reason probably is, that the passes through so riiany different liands, that it will 
Quality of their productions does not, by coming into scarcely be dismissed liefore the expiration ot eight 
competition with the best French goods, demand the weeks, exclusive of the time spent in preparing the 
Spens^ive importation of rare material from the con- leather. The chamomurs, or dressers, of Annonay, a 
Sr but admits the cutting up of native skins, French town alx,ut fifty tmles 
and of the foreign ones most easily attainable. Thu-s considered the most skilled vrorkmen in this particular 
« -arni-v lorffA nmnortioH of the cloves called kid, business. Four millions of skins are sent there 


expensive importation of rare material from the con- leather. The chamomurs, or dressers, oi Annonay, a 
Sr but admits the cutting up of native skins, French town alx,ut fifty tmles of Lyon jjw 

and of the foreign ones most easily attainable. Thu-s considered the most skilled vrorkmen in this particular 
a very large proportion of the gloves called kid, business. Four millions of we sent there 

and yfAn under the fond delusion that they are annually from difieroiit parts of the world to be 
aulL fre iHeality lamb or even calf skin, since manufactured, and the fame of the place neutralised 
larce quantities of the latter are shipped annually one clause at aiiyrate of tijp old proAierb : For a glove 
it the Prussian port of Memcl, on the Baltic, to he to lie gwd, Spain must dress the cut 

1 ir* q'he first-class Quality it, and England sew it. 5^dr own country has, never- 

S^^i^lish gloves which frequently equal in appear- theless, its vantage-ground ; for tho^ very peculiaritie# 

durability, all ottiera, ot water and climate in Frande which are »o well 
’ j- .-j .knnf ‘HrnriMwt.nr. •where the work adapteo tojtbe dressing of kid-skins, apply very 


S^n*S^e5es“^a.rI StedTy.vS. Sp^ 

Street, Cheapsida, whence the commodtty is dispeAed „_a-, a* EnnUdi 


fSaXt^ howeTer, they still retain their original thirty shUlings. TTie 

auuko to the cheoae of lair which enabled the r*Mch- difficult to compute, from cif — 

tile leather has Rouble the number are occupatmn tfeeaa 

be required if their 

^ td it. Where this g«ls ; 



ftiek'.: 

i ' ^ . . .L.m i> Jm 


to Boven arid ii w[ 

sewing of gloves is on both- 

:^iba(l with the Hid k sihall nsed at 

I'Btoho, a town in tlio Yeovil* district^ and patented hy 
' the inventor littiny years ago. It<8 a sort ofvice which 
grasps the gWvea, leaving onl v tlie extreme edge ex- 
posed, llegularity in the stitefoes is tVns insured, n!nd 
the bhjeetof the apparaljatf answered, as it was intended 
riierely to fncilitsite, not to economise, manual labopr. 

The admission of French goods into our market, 
wdiieh we have already alluded to, is considered hy the 
Somersetshiro manufacturer to ha^'c proved , rather an 
advantage than oth<A-wise j inasmuch as^the emulation 
consequent upon fc has improved the jqality of the 
article, whilst the extent of tlie importation — amounting, 
in 1855, to 200, gOO dozens— proves that it docs not 
affect the patronage of English trade in any very great 
degree. *Thc chief provincial seals of the glove-making 
f art in France arcf Grenoble, Montpellier, and Kiort. 
Ihe varieties of material disguised under^lie name of 
kklare probably about as numerous there as here. A 
reptsrt has recently circulated, that owing to the large 
demanj^oif raf- skins ofii>tlih other side of the ClumncI, 
the denifeens of thq Parisian sew'ers were at a i)renuum, 


edification of the,, hoblb cathedral— were fully rewarded 
for the diJfficulfies they had to encounter hyt\|ie reception 
they met with. . *' 

We happened to he in Cologne last Buinmer, And 
remaindtl there* for severak^ays, as S—^, one of our 
party, did not Jiko leaving this favc^rite old city of 
ours wi tljout carrying away some photographic remem- 
brances of thd cathedral and the quaint old buildings ; 
but our disappointment may fee imagined when, on 

devetoping' the negatives, S fdiind that, by some 

means or other, the dust had eiiterecl the box of his 
alhumcnised glasses, which appeared dotted air over 
\vith tiny black spots ! It really was too provoking, 
after .ill the trouble we had taken — not minding heat 
or fatigue in search *of picturesque subjects, mounting 
upon tlie leads of housei^ effecting bold invasions into 
peaceful citizens^ dwclfngs, and submitting quietly to 
the inortifying indignity of being followed by a crowd 
of noisy urchins, clamorously entreating for just one 
X>eep into the (Jndchisten (penny peep-sliow) ; whereat 
the dignity of our ('commissionaire:, was so ofiendedj that 
lie disappeared in the afternoon, when Ivis services were 
iig.iin required to cajrry tlie camera, and we had to 
find a substitute for hitn. There was no lime, eitlier, 


If this beanie, which we hy no means undortake to ; to prepare new glasses, as we were going to bid adieu 
assert, it is evident that the art of glcivo-mnlving nihy i to Cologne the next morning; and so we consoled our- 
ftill be called, as in olden times, a ‘m}>tcry,’ and that ! selves Tor our disapiiointmcnt by going to the cathedral, 
the fashioning of ‘naughtio and deceitful gloves’ w^-is ; nnd listening to the evening-service, 
not, as intended, put an end to hy the charter. | The last notes of the organ had died away amid the 

' ‘ lofty'^'arclirs, and as wo lingered in the square to take a 

I last look of the splendid old building, S remarked ; 

I ‘ Well, I jriust say I am much vexed that all my photo- 
; graphs have turned out failures. I should eortaiiily 
1 have liked to carry away some remembrancer of old 
! Cologne.* 

saw some jihotograplis in n window just now, ns 
vve were passing the corner of the square. Shall wef' 

go and sec if we can gC3t one of the catliedral ?’ ^ 

assenting, we entered the PhoiOf]r<iphisrht Anslalt 
in the Friedrich Wilhdm Gassc, There were a good 
many excellent photograiihs of various parts of (^dogne, 
i but we saw none of tiic cathedral ; and the diminutive 


THE ARGON ATTTS IN ExNGEANI). 
It is very, idensant, in this matter-of-fact, moncy- 
niftking world of ours, to meet with xi llfttic genuine 
enthusiasm now and then— an (Mithusiasm tliat does 
not vent itself in vain talk and effervesoent eloquence, 
of which no doubt tiicrc are plenty of specimens 
bo had — but one that has a definite aim in view, which 
works on nohJy and conrageoiisly in the cause it 
has imdertakcii 
gain connected with it. 


and, strangest of all, has no personal 


Some little time ego, fasluonaljio London, over j 3P«;inicn of flaxen-haired Germany who was left in 
mving for novelty, was roused from its I charge, seemed so taken up in the contemplation of 

r ^ 1 i? -x .. our round hats — wdncli, wc had found, were regarded 

,»atme of_ pleasure hy a new source of excitement in the light of a novedty iii Cologne-that 


; ill the musical world. Who that has ever heard those 
Cologne singers, can forget tlie wonderful 
sensation that Beij^med to tjjrill through every nerve, I 
when that first mighty swell of human voi^s in unison, 


light of a novelty in Cologne- 
lie could not answer satisfactorily; and wo sefat him 
off in quest of tlie principal, Herr Elsen. The yhoto- 
grajdiist, a email wiry man, with a clover, intelligent 
countenance, entered a few moments afterwards, .and 


unaccompanied by^any instruments, rose with a giant 
power, and resolved itself in that d^quisitely perfect 
chord of the or that >vild free spirikwhidii 

seems to breathe in every note of the g^Drious Normanns 
^Sang^ sti^rjiig every latent energy, and rousieg all the 
nobler parts'of our nature ? No orchestra In tlie world 
can produce such an effect. It is a feeling, novel as 
it is exciting i you are carried aw'ay by this tide of 
harrnony, transported (Ait of yourself by an enthusiasm 
perfectly irresistible and electric. ^ Of the many 
thousand poraons who crowdetl the conce^jt-rooma, and 
did homage to the stars of the season, Iiow few rightly 
apprecfiated the motives tha^ dictated the undertaking ; 
V or, if they did think about it at all, wondered at the 
; entlmsiasm which could induce the merchants 

W object 

/la w to bewi^ersonally gained. 

: of, this 

; ' ,attMi|^^^:^|erpgise,^d -at a meeting of merchants in 

against th§ project as 
i wo lire happy to say, wrere 

our modern Argonauts in search 
WPS to aid in the glorious* 
; so justty proud of^the re- 

T:' 


j produccil some photograpiis of different parts of the 

cathedral, which S declared surpassed anything he 

had seen, and bi^came quite enthusiastic on the subject. 
There was a whole portfolio of vjews of the cathedral, 
of every size, and taken from various points of view, 
and likewise the gorgeous stained-glass windows, taken 
from the interior* It was a perfect treat to lool#over 
this little collection, and there was quite an e7n/iarras 
de choix as to which of these treasures we should carry 
away with us. Herr Eiien, seeing by S- — ’s remarks 
that he underslood photography, asljpd Mm whether* 
he w'ould like to Curne to his atelier that evening, as 
they were then developing a largo negative Of the 
sculpture over the cajdiedral porch. 

As we ^d no othq|; engageinent that evening, wc 
accordingly foulid our way to Tlerr Eisen’s atelier, 
w'here S— — *s admiration and justly deserved larBises 
of the promised negative fully convinced the little man 
that his attention had not been thrciwn away upon 
ns ; and very kindly proceeded to shew us some 
moreipif the contents of his portfolio^!! 

‘ What do you think of^this one?' he Asked* holding 
up a large view of thilisathedral, Vlt has 
twenty-four hfturs, said ii onopf the largest photographs 
evet taken: it gained the first prlap atthe photographic ^ 
exhibitigirtof Bimgw:aiid^Srhs8els^"‘::'-^- ■ ^ 







• I am sorry th&t I have forgotten the ntimber of 
fe^t ajifl inches it measured, but it ^ctamly rras the 
largest pliotograph I had ever seen, and so perfect in 
every nuihite detail, that we could not rjsfrain from an 
exclamation of delight. Jiut our x>hQtographer had 
more treasures tp shew us; we examined every curious 
corner and quaint nook in Cologne, recognised every 
old castle on the llliino ; roamed amid thh wild scenery 
of Switzerland; luxuriated in the soulptujre-galleries 
of Italy, where evA-y statue was clearly defined* and 
..finally lost ourselves in those perspective ihteriors 
which are so difficult to take perfectly, as every 
amateur well knows. 

* Wliat a pity it is,’ I exclaimed, ‘tliat those hnich- j 
enduring travellers, wdio think it*n point of duty to 
enliven their travelling scrap-books with that w^cll- 
known melancholy print of Cologne cathedral, are in 
1 ignorance of tlie existence of those beautiful photo- 
graphs. llow I should like some of our friends in 
Kngland to see them ! ’ 

‘Piyhaps I may be able to gratify you, as I intend 
going to London, in about two niontbs’ time, wdtli a 
collection of photograplis. It Avill not bo iny first visit, 
ns I liave already been there with the Kuhier Sanger 
Veretn.' 

The Cologne singers ! that was a magic word for us; 
and we immediately inquired if iliere was any chance 
of yieir giving a concert, as wo, sliould then certainly 
defer our departure for a <lay or two. 

‘Kt>, I am afraid not,’ answered Herr Eisen. 
do not give public concerts except for ebari table pur- 
poses, or, ns wo did in London, for thcj benefit of the 
Kofner Dom, The plan lun'iig originally mine, I was 
made manager of the company ; and I can assure you 
that it was no easy matter to please the various tastes 
of my somewhat unruly Sanger C/ior, most of whom, 
Mot understanding a word of English, were (jontinually 
losing.either themsolves or tlioir luggage.’ 

Wo expressed our disappointment at not being'* 
fortunate enough to hear u concert in Cologne, and 
asked Herr Eisen if we could not at least get some 
of their four-part songs, winch wc liad trii.tl in vain 
to obtain in London. 

‘Some of them are not published, but they are all \ 
arranged for four voices. >\h ! doubtless you v isli to 
sing thciii jnit Ihreri Friiukin Schevesfei n,' continued 

Herr P^en, turning to S . ‘A.s you seem so fond 

of mu^‘, 1 shall really have great pleasure in copying 
some of our best songs, and sending them to you wl>cn 
1 come to England.’ 

‘ Hy Jove I’ exclaimed S , stroking his moustache, 

‘ the very thing we Imve been wisliiiig for. Really, 
we are excessively obliged to you, and fully appreciate 
your kindness.’ 

Hut the politene.«8 of our new friend did not end 
litre; for after giving ns a most animated and amusing 
accouit of his various adventures amj diiiiciilties a.s 
manager of the company, lie finally produced a small 
gretgi volume, and presented it to us with these words: 
‘Dieses Buch v^-hre ich den ^ungen Damen, if they 
Itill kindly acce]^ it. It is an accouq^ of our argo- 
nautic expedition to England, by a member of the 
company.’ 

Of course, we expressed oxir grateful thanks for this 
polite attention, and as it was ^ttiiig late, j|v'c wished 
Ilerr Eisen good-bye, aftd regained our liptel, very much 
pleased with the result of our evening’s excursion. 

We %ere mvich interested, on looking over the small 
volume of the ®/ncr Sanger Verein, to notice the 
various impressions they had received during their 
• stay in England. • • 

: Our German -friends were evidently much ^ratified 
at the uirdial apd warm ^eceptigR they had met with 
wi oiir country and it is amusinj^ to •bserve their 
surprise when they found th the cold and reserved 
Kijglish, whose motto, ^Tiuie is money,’ is ever j^reseut 


[ in tlseif ^ 

hitfsic.^- ■ ^ 

It was with no siiglit degr^ of anxiety that our 
amateur aingers prepared for their first concert in 
lIanov(?r Square Romas. The decision tlieundiencc 
that night w^ould determine the success of their under^ 
taking, * We nc^d scar^ly mention how brilliant that , 
success w^as, nor how well deserved Die applqjise that 
was showered on the performers. Thej' had estublished:, 
tliei^ reputation ; they Were theetars of the season. 

Rut *a greater triumph was yet in store for them.;,. 
‘In Exeter Hall th^ Stinger Verein achieved^its most 
brilliant success. In that Jiall, where hitherto only ■ 
.siicred music had been performed, «nd where a Salvo 
Regina bad tdbn rejected, as being ‘ Roman Catholic^* ; 
we had fru* permission to sing evq^i secular music. 
The memlws of the Saiu-ed Harmonic Society were 
surprised at the perfect time the singers hiept, and 
although tlic former liad their tuning-forks with ' 
them, they (ji^mld not^discover that we ever got flat. 
The beauty , iiiul aristoenK^y of Phigland were present 
at this concert; and although it was completely sue? 
cessful in every wa}', yet wti»w^e greatly di^apnointed * 
in the hope we luul enterlaiiied that the Queeu’would 
honour the assembly with lier presence.’ , , 

^1 rough various cuusos, Her Majesty was prevented * 
from attending any «)f the first concerts, but when aO 
length charmed with the morning performanee of the 
Verein at Buckingliam I’alaee, she was present at two 
more of their concerts tlie same dfi 3 % and signified lier 
gratification by so marked niuapproval, tlieir iitinf>st 
wishes were gratified. 

It is impossible to deaesribe the sui*{)ri6o of some of, 
tlic party wlio lieheld our modern Babel for the first 
time. The magnitude and extent of the city seemed 
to overwhelm them. Tbc breadth of the London 
streets, so full of life and traffic, the shops with their 
mjfgnificent displays of wealth and luxury, the si)lendix( 
equipages, following each in endless siuscession, the 
whole forming sucli a contrast to the, quiet narrow- 
thoroughfares of their native town, struck ilfcrn parti- 
cularly. * Why,’ exclaims our antljor, *^thci^ are more 
riches displayed in one of tViese jewellers’ shops in 
Regent Street, than in all the .Rhine provinces put 
together. The first few days were .spent by the 
Siinger Chor most agrce.ably in visiting the many 
interesting sights of tlic metropolis ; but oil, tiie 
London Sunday ! wliat a contrast to the cheerful, 
joyous Sunday-lifo on th^ Rliinc ! ^vliore evc?ry one 
considers tluyJay of rest as a day of rejoicing, not of 
penance — a day on which those who have toiled Wearily 
all the Aveck in close rooms, can one# again breathe the 
pure air of heaven!’ • 

Although we do not quite agree with the author of 
the little volume^TEjeforc us, when he says : * If Dante* 
hud .spent#a rainy Sunday in London, he have 

found sufficient material for -writing one oh his finest 
cantos of*the .Purgatorio, or even the Inferno, for 
London ennui is even worse than the infeniat regions 
yet we can quite sympathise w^h him ifl his surprise: 
at being told that many people object?d even to have" 
music in their owfl houses on a Sunday I What woul4 
our good friends have said if they had witnessed tl^' 
endeavours of those bigoted and narrow-minded per^Ua ' 
who have lately tficS their utmost to deprive bur p^t 
liard-working population, not only of the few hamless 
enjoyments open to them on their day of reit, :bttt.even 
of Die breath of fresh air they obtain in the p^ks I < 

Some of the party, fVoi»' their total of 

English, are frequently in dangoi^of Ipsinf ihetnsclve.?, i 
and are tlierefore told, by way to keep 

in mind the ftamc of their hotelV tlHe F of Wales. 
Getting into a cab at tlie elewe of the sefcond concert, 
on tire cabman’s asking ^ jWhero^^ they answet' 
iUmply : / Prince of Wales ^ the extent; -qf^ 
their knowledge Of EnglishV The cabman, toueJiiiig . 
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, liiounts the bo^ 
to Buckinifham 
f ;niiich siirprieed at the 

dresfi GUetoihaTyat o^opera; and one ofthe part^ 
^^dignantly ceeaplaiuft of iramg eelhfed aidhiittanco to 
the house Mjben he appeared in nrhat he terms a 
Phantaak’Jrach'-^ti species of loat so original/ that the 
doorkeeper coultf not determine 'whether it belonged 
.to the class of dress-coats or not. Judging from the 
eeoentrie garments in which our German , friends 
oocasionally indulge, we are hardly surprised at the 
doorkee^r’s hesitation. 4 ^ 

V Ill describing' one of the concerts, the* author pays 
such homa^ to the beauty of our fair cqjintrywomen, 
^at we cannot resist giving the extract! ‘ Soon every 
place was filled vif.th the *f/«e of the Ix>n(lon world, and 
:Fgreat was the surprise of the Siinger Clior when they 
belieid tfce peerless, Juno-like figures, such as are only 
' found amongst th^ blondes and brunettes of England, 
who crowded the room, forming a blooysing parterre 
of (Unequalled loveliness— each lady being a queen of 
I grace and beauty,, while their charms were enhanced 
^ by the^xqui^te toileflii 'which far surpassed our most 
cieganVoall-costupics. Every new song was welcomed 
With increased enthusiasm, and our fair audience 
rapturously encored iJie Schveriliedj Kirdtldn «giid 
f^orrmmis Sa.ng^ without sparing llieir kid-gIo\^fs I 
It. was inspiring to behold how every feeling expressed 
in the songs produced an almost magical effect upon 
the lovely countenances of the fair listeners. Tliey did 
not even attempt to control tlieir emotion, and many 
a beautifiil eye was bedewed M'itli tears, whicli, how- 
ever, were quickly succeeded by sparkling smiles when 
i)ie Kupelk was followed by Mendel stfohnls joyous 
Rkeinweinlied, That such lieartfelL sympathy should 
urge the singers on to new efforts is not surprising, 
and we all agreed that the English ladies in their own 
country were verg different from the lady- tourists We 
were accustomed to sec on the Khine. 

‘At thcj^close of the concert, wlien the last notes of the 
national hymn Jiad died away, a stately lady advanced 
towards tlie smgers, and addressed tliem in a voice 
trembiing with emotion : “ Geiitlemeii, you have given 
us all exquisite pleasure. An EngUshwoman thanks 
you with her whole heart, in the name of lier sisters!” 
.-Seldom, indeed, had the Verein been honourcil with a 
iUore graceful farewell.’ 

There are many more pleasant reminiscences of 
England in the liatle volim)^) before us ; and it is evi- 
dtlntly with great regret that the Cologn<%*Sanger Chor 
bade adieu to the land where they had met with so 
enthusiastic . a reffeption- during their tliree wrecks’ 
visit. The object of* the- undertaking, however, 
.attained; and tiie merchants of Cologne hastened home- 
•wards, to renew the toils of their Tmsy life, and to 
present tlft, committee of the Dom^Bau wifli the not 
inconsiderable sum of 3350 dollars, the friy t of their 
romantic expedition to England, for romantic it cer- 
tainly was in yhis practical nineteenth century of ours. 
With justifiable j>ride,4he Sanger Verein exhibited the 
golden tankard presented by our Queen with a gracious 
letter of thanks for the conoerts thSy gave in Buck- 
inglram Palace; and at every festive melting of tlie 
Verein, this graceful gift ocicupiesjhe place of honour 
on the board. The modeita Argonauts have returned 
1 ’native city, amid the rejoicings and cheers of 

I j^keir fellow -dtizens but long will their exquisite 
F gelodj^s bo remembered itt England by tlioso 
mrtunate enough to liear them* 

5 1^^*^***^ ^ back on the noble spirit that 

a common cause, and by 
MW perseverance during tHe many years 
Manner Gesang Verein has be«i 
tbo building of the 
igoiious : conclusion, I need only ada 

btur reiu^ ftmnd that 


Heir Etten had. kindness, hf 

sending ui aU^ the hundred four-part songa which the 
Verein had imniortaUsed Sn England^ 


CAlJlEORNriK giants: ^ 

If all JSngland have not heard of the Mammoth 
trot which h&s of late been exhibited to admiring 
crowds in London and elsewh^e, it is no fault of the 
newspaperii, nor Of that numerouS band! Of literary 
filibnsterers who are always ready to fight under any 
banner, and for any captain, if he can only pay them. 
But all England has not yet heard of the particular 
place whence the monster came, and will therefore 
perhaps be willing tb read something brief thereupon. 

Imagining ourselves fof a moment to be in California,' 
in Calaveras county, we follow the course of an 
affluent of the Stanislas, wliich winds serpentlike, and 
with many an eddy, along one of the valleys that pene- 
trate the Sierra Nevada; and at about fifteen miles 
from Murpliy’s, we come to a circular basin sequostered 
among the hills. Its diameter may be a mile, and its 
elevation from 4000 to 6000 feet above the sea-level. 
Here wc find ourselves in presence of the giants — real 
giants of the vegetable kingdom, such as we should 
never have expected to see in these post-diluvian days. 
Not without emotion, and a profound sense of admira- 
tion, do we gaze upon them. The wind blows cold, 
and the heiglits around are covered with snow; but we 
hee^ not the blast ; the snow brings out the tr&s in 
better relief; the sight repays us for all our fatigue, 
and makes us forget tlie wearisome return-journey yet 
to be encountered. It is not an everyday occurrence 
to stand under tlie shadow of trees that began to grow 
about tlie time that Hannibal was marching victorious 
upon Borne, and were still in their infancy at the birth 
of Christianity. Wiiat changes have come over tht 
world— how many empires have risen and fallen since 
f’lirst their branches waved in the breeze ! There they 
stand, ninety of tliem, living witnesses of a past far more 
remote than the earliest dawn of American tradition. 

The smallest of these giants is fifteen feet in diameter. 
They occupy an e.xtent of about fifty acres in the basin 
above mentioned, where they tower above all others of 
their species. The tall trees among the latter appear 
dwarfs iii (jomparison. I^ng fringes and festoons of 
yellow moss and lichen hang around theix proud 
trunks ; and a parasite growing from their Siats — a 
kind of hypopithys — shoots its graceful stems, adorned 
with bractea and rose-coloured flowers, to a .lieight of 
ten feet. The place has thus the double charm of 
beauty and magnificence. 

It will be understood, of course, that the giants hero 
spoken of are pine-trees. Tlie tups of many are broken 
and mutilated by" the weight of tlid snow which in 
winter accumulates on their terminal branches; and 
some have been injured at the base by tlie campfires 
of Indians. A few have been so deeply hollowed by 
repeated burning, that a whole family might lodge «dth 
ail their household geaf in the blackened excavations. 
Th«j bark gentrally, is marked by Aeep longitudinaf 
furrows, presenting the appearance of pillars or fluted 
columns. One has been stripped of its bark to a height 
of 100 feet ; and a spjral row of pegs driven iii, forihs a 
not very cn^fe meAns o^ascent ai^und the bare portion, 
yet the tree Upfirishea above as vigorously as ever* , 

The proprietor of the neighbouring tavern cijpducts 
bis guests to the site of these prodigies of vegetation, 
and tells their names-^he in most instances having 
been sole Sponsor. First he caUs attention to the Big 
Treepwhich is, or rather uras, 96 fee^ in ^rcumference, 
anfl 800|feet high; for nosv it lies prosto^ a monarch 
palled down by the %ands of tepuMlcim^ 
were employ^ ibr^weaty-flve dayi teF^^^^ They 

dr4w a line all round seven ibsi and 

klcoag ikls they bored together to. 
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Centre of the stem with im enbitiioas Kageif, lo that the 
tree losing ^ta equiUhnum, at last fell with a shock that 
echoed l^e thunder among the Mils. Tliree weeka 
more were spent in stripping off the bark for a length 
of 52 feet only : and now tj»e king hf tli^ foreat^ias one 
side ffattened to he used as a ‘bowling alley/ at tlio 
end of which stands a small wooden noose where the 
players may quench their thirst with julbps and cock- 
tails, To what base purposes may we not descend ! 
To be told that a if agon and horses uould travel Easily 
« along the overthrown stem, excites no surprise when 
we know that its diameter at. the thickest end is 23 
feet 7 inches, without reckoning the bark, which would 
be about three feet more. * The stump has also been 
turned to account ; its upper surlSice is smoothed and 
polished, and supports a pavi|ion in which visitors may 
sit and contemplate the scene around. 

craving satisfied our curiosity with regard to the 
Big Tree, we are next conducted to the Miner’s Cabin, 
which stands 300 feet high, and is 80 feet in circiim- 
ferense; to the Old Bachelor, the same height, but 20 
feet less in girth; the Hermit, so named from standing 
a littlo apart from the rest, a haiKlsoinc fellow, witli 
one side of his trunk scorciied, containing, liowever, 
according to ti>e calculation of a knowing ‘lumber- 
merchant,’ 726,000 feet of timber. Then we have the 
Husband and Wife, not more than 250 feet high, 
leaning towards each other at tlie summit; and the 
Tliree Sisters, growing apparently from the same root — ^ 
a remarkably fine group. They are all 300 feet4iigli, 
and 92 in girth ; and the middle one has not a branch 
below 200 feet. Further on, the Mother and Son 
attract attention— the lady l)eing 325 feet high, and 
the youth 300: perhaps he has not done growing. 
In girth they are both alike— 93 feet. Then the 
Siamese Twins and their Guardian; the Old Maid, 
^ila* tlie Bachelor, isolated ; but Iicr head bald ; and 
tlie Bride of California, the Beauty of the Forest, 
Mister Shelby, and Uncle Torn’s Cabin. This lattei' 
iias a hollow at the bottom of tlie trunk large enough 
to scat twenty-five persons, to which you enter through 
a gap 10 feet high and 2 feet wide. The Horseback 
Hide is an old liolloiv trunk fallen down, in whicli 
visitors may ride on liorseback. 

There are otiier trees and otiier names, but those 
we have enipnerated will }>erhaps sulhce, without our 
repeaUngany that betray the disposition to vulgarity 
tliat ijffcvails in remote parts of the states. The Family 
Group, however, must not be passed over in silence : 
it comprises twenty-six trees, among which arc seen 
father, mother, and twenty -four children. Tlie father 
lost his perpendicular years ago, and fell down, and 
yet he is 110 feet in circumference at his base; he 
was, as is supposed, when in his prime, 450 feet high. 
The portion which remains is holldw throughout, and 
piirtly buried in the soil, while from underneatii bursts 
a pefbnnial spring, which it covered ^ its hUl. The 
mother is 327 feet high, and 91 in girths; the children 
areanot quite so large. The Americans, i.i their fond- 
ness for ‘tall* fioMcnclature, ^all tliese fifty acres of 
•trees the Mamnmth Grove. • t 

As regards a distinctive botanical term, this colossal 
species is known by various names: Taxodium seinper- 
rnlns, Sequoia gi^antm, WelHiigtonia gigantea^ Washing^- 
/onto, and others, last t^o are mudi^ii designa- 
tidns ; the second, Having been asfigiica by End- 
liche£ in his Synopsis Chniferarunit should be regarded 
as denmtive. The wood is of a reddish colour, and 
appears to bo more elastic than any other yet known. 
It has^ moreover, tlie property of not sidiSting in the 
sun, and is but liftle liable to decay ; the branclieB are 
shm% and of th^ juniper. 

It . is Considered i%mar^ so large a tree 

sl^d, bear Sttcli sniUU spines, and cones no bigger 
tlmato'segg* • ! 

' Whylliese-^ees should^ confined to this 


spot, tie al^sti^ b^bn asked tliejf ;> ; 

are found the Kevada, parties- ^ 

larly in the pass to Carson V^ley'y though not 

in such ^numbers or so great dimbn^bna; ” Tho 
difference is chargedt to the destrueiiv^ prppeniitiea 
of the Indians. 

T— »- — : - - — rs: 

OCCASIONAI- NdTES:.' Vv 

TATENTS POB machines, AN 1> PBOCKSSnS. 5 

The history of mechanical invention is full of cases . ^ 
like that of Hargraves, the inventor of the wplnnin^- . 
jenny, who was ruined for w^int of a patent. Trof^^sor . 
George Wils^in stated to the Scottish Society of Arts a 
few weeks ago? that on a recent tour of the manufae- _ 
taring districts, he was much strucl^ with a beautlfJl 
piece of mechanism for weaving, and inquired who had 
invented it. lie was quietly tol<i that {hednventor 
w!a8 nov7 breaking stones on the road in a neighbouring 
district. Soniebody laid lusked for a* sight of his modek 
and by and by tlie machine was offered for sale all over 
the country. * 

But does the history of paicijls sliew that.they affotd • 
a certain protection, ami so enable tlib inv^tor to 
remunerate lamsell ? Far from ft. It ^is seldom ^ 
tlrt^ an invention i.s not capable of being brought 
out with some specialty of difference, giving it a morg 
or loss plausible claim to originality. Then there is 
the uncertainty and the slowness of legal redress. It 
is commonly said that seven years of the valuable life of 
James Watt were thrown awajj in litigation, in a goeat 
measure vain, for the protection of liis patent rights. 

Inventors in chemistry are more ffortunate, for if 
they can proserve their secret, they are comparatively 
safe. Many dyers and calico-printers, who have h« 
upon peculiar processes, do not regard the protection of® 
a patent as worth paying for. In these cases, however, 
extraordinary stratagems are occasionally resorted to " 
in order to get at the secret. ‘ TJie history of jiottery/ 
remarks Dr George Wilson, ‘is in many respects a 
shameful record. Here w^e have a gentleman feigning 
insanity, and working as a menial tilUhe has learned 
the potter’s secret. Advantage is taken of Josiah 
Wedgewood’s serious illness to steal bis papers. A 
workman ran away from one German dukedom to 
another with the recipes of a porcelain W'ork in hia 
possession. He hoi)e8 to make liis own iniquitous 
terms; but they fill him drunk, and pick his pockets 
of the stolon recipes. A Gorman nrince deliberately 
imprisons alchemist till ffe succcssTully makes stone- 
w^are for him ; and Frederick the Great makes no 
scruple of carrying off w'hole familias of Saxon potters, 
jmd compelling them to settle m I’russia. Tliese are 
ni)t exceptional cases. The liistory of pottery abounds 
in them.' • . ^ 

The hiatory of inventors is remarkable for what may 
be called its tragical anomalies. Patrick? Miller, who 
was so nifich concerned in promoting steam-navigation 
ill its infancy seventy years ago, impoverished himself : 
by his inventions; and his ft^iily, wllbn in reduced ; 
circumstances, never received one filrthing of recora- ; ■ 
pense from the public.^ The widow of James Taylqr,v; 
who prompted and actually managed Mr Milleria |Lr9t 
experiments in steam-navigation, lives at ninety wHth 
a pension oi fifty jitumh. /The son of Gray, Wlm first 
expounded raiivvay-travelUng, was not many yeai| ago 
endeavouring to get a clerk's situation on a 
liffie. Who has not heard of the case of Hofiry Cbrt^* 
who, about 1782, discoverej^ the metthod ^^ ^rendering 
pig-iron malleable in an air-|toaee^ by the 

flame of pit-coal, witliout the ald^ i^fl^al, or bellows,. > 
or cylinder^— the prbeess termed whioh 

been the express means of U8*to make 

OUT native iron/ and in a mamiev a trade 

'adds millions per aufiaiii tor^ wealth? p 

; Henry - Oort, /fropi 


l^roke ^own in nn attenipt to 
i and died in 

aWe seventy years of ai^&yii^'^ehsions hot exoe^Uiig^^^ 
>vnjae;ffe7i/)eMWs each nation. ' 

To facilitat<i.tlie getting of a |>gteiit, arid improve the 
legal means of protecting it, is an obvious desideratum, 
if We would Wish to see ingcniif ty rewarded by its own 
I works ; and thesfi are accordingly anriArig the demands 
of our age. Wo«doubt, iiowever, whether the public Is 
morally entitled to sit down f.;ontenl with doing' the 
best it can for inventors in tlieso two respects. A 
patent, justifiable and necessary it is in our present 
social system, is, after aU,^an im,perfect w'jiy'of recom- 
j pensirig inventive genius and labour. Many inventors, 
as we see,: do not succeed in obtaining ofte. Often it is 
dibtained by som^ capitalist, who gives the inventor 
but a trifie of the proceeds. Wlien it is obtained, it is 
liable to i)e Rendered of but little use, in consequence 
(siOf the incessant efforts to break it down or evade it ; 

' for the truth is, a* patent, though not a monopoly in 
the usual sense, w'orks as one, and in fliis way is a 
thing ' that can never be wholly good for oithyr the 
^ possessor qjr the public i'or these reasons, while not 
prepar^ to tlbclarc agiinst this method of remuner- 
ating inventions, Wc see a necessity for some liberal 
• i.; plan to supplement its deficiencies, and would ghy^ily 
approve of pensions being more generally given, and 
given on a more generous scale, to inventors and their 
descendants. 

rioiTCATlOKAL riiOG^UiSS JJY EXAMIN ATtOXS.* 

A remarkable revolution is at present silently in 
progress in the Inodes of advanced education. .Less 
dependence is now being placed on direot instruction 
■^•’lectures in universitievS, and more upon periodical 
examinations. The youth is, in short, told that the 
honour or diploma he aspires to is to be granted to 
him on his passing a certain series of exarninntiorw, 
let him qualify himself for tlicse examinations how 
he may. llc^ studies, perhaps, in his own homo, 

, or by attending classes, or hiring a tutor. This is 
his own affair.i AVhcu properly prepared, he comes 
before,, the examiniiig-board, the fideb.y of which to 
its tniafc being assumed, it is impossible he can pass 
unless his acquirements are of a genuine character. 
In this way the Knglisli Universities, the Inns of 
ivOourt, the Military juid Naval Colleges, the East 
ihdia Company, the Colleges of Uhyaioians, Surgeons, 
and Apothecaries^ tlic various government boards, 
oiM the Committee of Triv^’' Council oi^ Education, 
stand out before the connnunity as so many incen- 
tives to a liigli edtJ^tation. There may be some errors 
as to the nature of *1110 examinations; these 
Busceptibie of being rectified, and doubtless w^ill be 
Rectified ere long. But the general faA is unquestion- 
able, that ^principle of activity is now at wwk in the 
advanced departments of education ^n England, from 
which most important fruits may be cxpectcMf. 

Our readers are aw'are, that within the last two 
years the Soefety of has taken upon itself the 
duty of getting fip an examining-board for tlie sake 
of the multitude of young persons wfiose education is 
of the more irregular kind. An ingenious country 
' meclmnic, a poring shop-lad, any kind of humble youth 
wlu) has passed through a iourse, 1 n a great measure 
; consisting of self- education, may come before this 
^ho, knoNving nothing of him but the number 
■ ^eirepreBonts, search into his acquirements, and assign 
At their 'fltft examination, they had 
! fe amount of profi- 

tlwfse youcg men was very remark- 
.from Xeefij proved -80 


' « to two lectures by Dr Jfames 

, BombiBeU J^rw> MX^rn and ' 

, ,Cm» n, in wIitMi tbC;;»ubjwt hero sllyKtly touched on is fulJy fcnd' 


great ^ iawtiJemati^t^^^ he was imlpediately adopted 
into the Kew OfismaW assistant-yja situation 

wliiotij to one bf his predecefers, opened llio way to 
rank and fortune. The l^iety will liencefol-tli keep a 
regular^ registry of its examinees, which, being -freely 
open to the public, wdll doubtless prove the m^ans of 
introducing many to good employment, nccordlrig to 
their merits. ' If its plans be fully w'orked out, and 
public confidence in its awards fully established, the 
efi'ect in stimulating ingenious youtlf must be altogether 
such as' the best friends of human progress could wMsli. • 

S O N N E T. 

TJIli CfiMETEllY OT THE HEAliT. 

Oft, in the twilight of my spirit, to - 

A sacred precirict in the realm of mind, 

A shadowy region, dim and strange, defined 
By scdemii linages, my Thought doth g«) " 

AVith troubled air to feed with thought her wo. 

Bust goes to dust : tlie Earth doth lay her kind 
Into her quiet breast : Mind goes to miiul — • 

All mind to God : within herself the Heart 
Buries lier dead — the young Hope that did die 
AVhilo she was nursing it with loving art, 

And Love — her holy One, and Joy — all lie 
Where she hath laid thoni peacefully apart : 

There by them will my Thought sit, while afar 
Falls sicklv round the light of Memory’s pale star.. 

J. B. 



TIIK EAGRE (kOUE) OF THE T8IEN-TANG RIVER. 

Between the river and the city w'alls, which are a milo 
distant, dense stihuibs extend several miles along the 
banks. As tlie hour of flood-tide approached, crowds 
gathered in the streets running at right angles witli the 
Tsien-tang, hut at safe distances. My position avus a | 
terrace in (font of the Tri-wave Temple, which afibrdedi. I 
a good vicAV of the entire scene. On a sudden, all trnifie 
in the thronged mart Avas suspended ; porters cleaved the 
front stn.Tt of every (h scrlption of iDorcluindise ; boatmen 
censed lading ami unlading their vessels, and put out into 
the middle of the stream, so that a few morocnls snllioed 
to give a dosin-tod aiipenraiu'e to the busie.st part of one of 
! tlie busiest cities of Asia. The centre of the river teemed 
Avith craft, from small boats to Imgc barges, including the 
g^ny flower-boats. T.ond sliouting from the fleet announciul 
the a[»pearani.*e of the flood, Avhirii seemed likf? a glistening 
\vhlt<; cable, stretched athvvaii; the river at its nioijLh, as 
far down as the eye could reach. Its- noi.se, compai^d by 
Chinese poets to that of thiniiler, speedily drowneil that of 
the boatmen; and as it advanced with prodigious velocity 
— at the rare, 1 should judge, of twonty-fivo miles an houi- 
— it assumed the appearance of an alab.aater Avail, or rather 
of a cataract four or five miles across, and about thirty 
feet high, moving bodily, onward, . Soon it reached the 
advanced-guard of ‘the immense assemblage of vessels 
awaiting its approach. . . . As the foaming wall of 
water dashed inyK'tuously onwards, tin* multitudeowere 
silenced, all Iji-ing intently occupied in Ifceping their 
prows towards the Avave which threatened to submiatgo 
everything afloat ; but -thoy all v'auUcd, as it Atere, to tbo 
sumgiit with pertjot safety. The spectacle was of gre^^test • 
intcre.st Avheri the eagre* had p;issed altbut one-half way 
among the craft. On one side they were quietly reporing 
on the surface of the unruffied stream, ivhile those on ihe 
nether portion were pitching and heaving In trimultuous 
confusion o# the good, oft'iers wore Scaling, with the agility 
of salmon the formidable cascade. This grand dnd ‘excit- 
ing scene was but of a moment’s duratiori---it pai^d^ 
river in an instant, but from thik point with gradually 
diminishing force, slxe,' and velocity, until it ooaited to i>a 
perceptible ; Vhich Chinese accounts rejy*efleui:io be eighty 
miles llstant from tho city CAina 
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. THE THREE HOUSES. 

In a cer^in street of a certain town well known to me 
there are three houses staiiflin" togctlier, anti forming 
a relnarkahle exception from the general fate of the 
houses of that street, which has been — to yield one 
after another to the advancing genius of Commerce. 
Most have broken out into shops ; some have put largo 
brass-plates on their doors, and declared themselves 
millinery est::iblishmcnt.s — furtlier insinuations of the 
fact being made by the faint shade of a lady's dress 
seerv within the quondam dining-room window. .4 few 
have projected, at nooks of doors and windows, modest 
little boards, announcing ‘ El’iinisiied Ai*aiitment3.^ 
The three exceptive houses stand out in hardened old- 
fashioned gentility, as private dwellings. They have 
not even brass-plates for the names of the owners or 
occupants. These must, ()f course, be inferred as people 
•superior not merely to trade, but to the professions. 1 
suspdet them to be a trio of dowagers and welI-cndowc(> 
maiden ladies. 

No matter what the occupants are. Tlie houses 
speak for themselves. Inveterate conservatives they 
are, despising all innovatory ideas, ignoring progress, 
and Bcoriiing the bribes of upstart wealth. One c<an 
read the whole sentiment of the situation in their 
fronts. Thai one on the left extreme has evidently an 
uneasji feeling about tho^ chemist’s shop next door: 
you trace it in that drawn-down window-blind, last 
of the row in the drawing-room, and in the fact of 
the cockatoo’s cage being always seen at the window 
furthest away. A dainty lady of fashion drawing up 
her skirts, from the brushing contact of some common 
mortal on the pav^, is but a type of tips genteel mansion 
shrinking away from that commercial ncighbom- — once 
an e{mal and a frieii l; hut now so no longer. The 
right?mnd house is similarly beset by a bell-hanger. 
An^ tliis w^as even a more cruel case, for the edifice, 
now so dcgnided, was formefly tlie rr.sidence of a 
liobleman, who an aroma of digniiy to the wlible 
row. What must have been the feelings of our right- 
hand house when his lordship departed and a bell- 
hanger topk his place! It would seem to it as if 
creation, must hencefoMh have 0Ut halfiits brightness. 
I have ai notion that the house has ever since had a 
shut-uf i niisanthropical look, as if it no longer viewed 
things Witli the centre house, matters 

of coarse are not ^uite so ba 4 . It has still a genteel 
f liriend oh) hand to stand between . it the 
immediate contact of tlm rulgftr. must feel, hbweyer, 
h6w; the heighb^uj^ is ^ its own, for 

; applies here fully 

I have lip 


joins hcarfdy in the general feeling arijin^ from the 
cominon circumstances. Sworn brothers, indeed, they* 
all are in affliction, witensely sympathetic, iiitimate as 
conspirator.^ determined from ground to garrojt, bac,k 
and front, to resist the cncroachi 1115 tide of degradation*! 
If there bo any diircreuce in'th^central W>uSe, j,\wiU be, 

I venture to say, loss in the way of happy conscious^ ^ 
njj'ss of better protei-tioii from tlie (!oinnjon eVil, than in # 
a ifbar of tlio constancy of its eitl»er-hand iieighbouijs. 
Vexed as these already are by juxtaposition of trade, 
they have obviously less interest in withstanding it. 
T’hey may lose heart and give way — and what then? 
Tlien will the central house, bev the sole representalive 
of lasbion in the district; and how k^ng can it expect 
so to continue ? These, how'ever, are painful consider- 
ations whiefi it must desire to stifle, whether from 
regard to its own comfort or a feeling of honour towards* 
its associates. Undoubtedly the, prominent acknow- 
ledged feeling of tlie trio is a united vigorous resolution 
for common resistance to a common evil. 

I speak of the active daylight feelings of the three 
houses. AYhilo the bustle of business is gping on in 
the street, and the (fliemist’s and bell-hanger’s have 
their wdndow's all awake, and a throng of customers 
coming about their doors, then do the patrician trio 
thrill with disgust at the vicinage, and pledge them- 
selves to stand by each other in eternal recalcitration 
of commerce. But of course tliey have their cooler 
and more meditative morngnts, wdic*^ the shops being 
shut, and cuifoniers gone home, they have time, calm- 
ness, and leisure to reflect on wha^ the end is to be. 
The gayest have their dull moments. The proude.st 
oiipcrioncc syncopes of self-assertion. The poet tells 
us, that ‘ the paths of glory lead but to the grave,^ So«| 
the housci now and then confess to tlieniaelves that 
resistance to tradt^ is finite, and. that, in the fulness 
of time, tfle fate of all other houses of gentility will 
be theirs — they must become shops. • Tliose neat 
rooms where aristocratic spinst^rlioock now dwells in 
cleanly state, snrsounded with portraits of historical 
ancestors, and rcceiving^visits of only the best eppp- 
pany, must by and by be stuffed — 0 horrid Word ! 
— with goods. Th&t dooi, where powdered Jolia 
receives superb lady-visitors sweeping in froi|p:. ^ir 
carriages, will in time welcome every onp^kaving 
mcfliey wherewith to buy. To what basp' ^ 
we return— houses as well lA th^ inhaldtaiits ! One 
might liave a new Death and to 

telling it thatahovrever rejoicing li^ts 
proportions and furnishings, glowing hi ^ the pride pf 
life, to this 

would addtos the genpi^ beautifui^t^ 
.Loyely;ort 'thtotiovr -iii:' ^^todthess -and' 




th^ -Baiid-Giirt i* thy ultimate d^tiriy ! lo ^e 

the ariatocre^tie ^wh-maii»ion : Humtsome^ 
; iipW'^digaid^---^nyerBaut and noble 

; t^giei-^but in time drudgery, afl^ o^mra 

irhavedonel' ■'■■ '. .. ^ ■ ‘ ■■ • «■ 

Only a little furtlier west is a quarter of the town 
oomparatively new, and where asfyot Treble has not set 
even its sn/)ut. OeSagons,, ovals, and streets of stately 
houses are there, 'nearly all occupied by persona of 
fiMhion. An elegant, dourishin^ society of mansions 
it ^th, at the utmost, an insinuation of Lodgings 
at two or t£ree corner buildings— jest as the greatest 
families are scarcely fever without a poop relation or 
so/ as if to remind tld^m that tlicre is such thing as 
xii^SBity in this world. TJic idea of dhe of these 
houses CQudescendiog to any such useful purpose as 
that of— a Shop, seems as if it never could occur. 

E ly wefb aiwiy one so mean-spirited as to think of 
a thmg, the ver^; stones of the rest would rush in 
indignation upon it, and batter life base thought into 

atmikiiation. And yet O my deartriends, be 

pot too uplifted with your fine architecture, your 
exclusive privileges, yoiiV pl*esent grand tenants, your 
luxurious internal fprnishings, which make life so rack- 
^*lngly : smootl), your handsome carriages ever rolling 
al^ltt, your army of velveted lackeys. For verilj^ as eil 
,th%Be things have come to an end with places further 
east, BO will they come to an end with yoii. Behold 
there the case of the Genteel Trio, once forming a part 
of A great district, all of which was as unexccptionably 
a;HBi(^ratic as yoUrs noti is. As little as yourselves 
now do, did they (jream of the fate to which they are 
drawing nigh. Yet you see the surge of the Useful is 
rising. and beating around them. Short while can they 
be existed to bank out the tide. Read your prosjjec- 
live history in theirs, and he humble, 

PUPPIiprS-RELIGIOUS AND ARISTOCRATia 

Ik a former article, we traced the wonderful unity and 
consistency^of h^man nature in connection with the 
history of Harlequin. Descending in the scale of 
dramatic performances, wc come to a species of enter- 
tainment which has proved as attractive to men in all 
ages, in all climes, and in all stages of development, as 
have the drolleries of Harlequin, and for the fascination 
exercised by which wo are at a greater loss to account ; 
for we are not aware that phrenologists liave as yet 
traced the love of puppets tq any especial bump on the 
human cranium. One bold man, indeed, whp has written 
on the subject, maintains that puppets owe their origin 
to the precocious initincts of maternity in the drst little 
I girl, whose doll was tlic original and type of alj suc- 
ceeding puppets. For want of a better theoiy, we 
*>/ould fain adopt tliis, which, by making puppets come 
into existeifoie with the second generation of tide human 
family, at once ocoounts for the presence^^ of these 
mimic actors, not only among the ancient nations of 
Europe, but likewise among the Hindoos, Javanese, 
Siamese, Chiuefle,^ Tatars, Turks, Persians, and ancient 
Egyptians, and allows us to attribute to a degree of 
childishnesBj never as yet outgrown ‘by individual or 
by race, the great attraction exercised by them over 
the adults as well as the children qf^hese various ages, 
dimes, and natioiiB* But w« stand corrected by another 
writer, who denieB the accuracy of the proposition that 
j^e diild’s doil iB the original and type of the puppet. 

authoiity, represents a simple idea 
OPy^the idea of the humak configuration : it is flexible, 
Tly^vifiea represented by a puppet is 
motion addi^ to that of 
his apprehfinsion, id not 
v ^ the simplest product of the plastic 

which tlte' brother of the - little ' 
pP i||^ and e snore nifilnient? 


Our readers will see what we might gqt into 
were we to attem^Tt to fathom tim mysteries of the 
origin of the theatrical microcosm we eaU va^puppet^ 
show ; and we trusty therefoi^ that we shall iie t^ccused 
if, overleaping difficult as aiso the conn^ec- 
tion of puppets with the m;^thiQ rites and popular 
amusement j of Asiatic nations, we pass on to some 
consideration of their progressive development in 
Europe. It i$ a curious fact that the history of this 
develophient exhibits precisely the same phases as tlio 
history of the regiilar drama— puppet-shows having, 
like this, passed through a hieratic and aristocratic 
phase before attaining their broadly popular cliaractcr ; 
and it is more remarkable still, that the cycle completed 
among tho classic nations of antiquity, recommenced 
in Christian ISnrope. Egypt, Greece, Etruria, and 
Latinm, nil had at one their puppet- idols, ol)eying 
the directing hand of the priests, and filling the people 
with wondering awe. Gradually, however, puppets 
disappeared from the temples, and became instruments 
of amusement to the rich, in whose convivial meetings 
it seems to liavc been usmil to introduce them towards 
the end of the repast ; and the humble pleasure-seekers, 
mentioned in a recent number of this Journal, who 
pay their 2d. or 4d. to obtain a sight of Cardoni’s 
Fantoccini, may lift their heads high in defiance of those 
w'ho would scofT at thetn for deriving amusement from 
such childish exhibitions, when we tell them tfiat the 
choicest spirits of the foremoat nations of antiquity, 
even iTucli men as Socrates and his disciples, did not 
disdain to be present at puppet-shows. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that on these, as on similar occasions 
in more modern times, the puppets were not limited 
to dumb show, but Iiad an interpreter of their action 
behind the scene, like our friend Punch in the present 
day, and were made the expositors of more poignant 
satire and more ribald wit than would probal)ly havo 
been tolerated if ostensibly spjJvcn by living actors. 

Among tlie Romans as well as tho Greeks, the aristo- 
cratic phase of puppcft-shows soon merged in the 
popular; and such became eventually the passion of 
the Greek people, more especially, for this pastime, that 
not only were there separate theatres in Atliens for 
this kiitd of representation, but the wooilen actors 
were even tolerated on tlie stage on which the master- 
works of the Greek tragedians were performed— a dese- 
cration sufficient to make tl^o hairs stand* on end on 
the head of a modern worshipper of classic litcrr Jure, 
hut Which does not, after all, seem to ns so very extra- 
ordinary, when we consiiler that the actors of Euripides, 
JEflchyius, and Sophocles were themselves only half 
flesh and blood. Their exaggerated masks, with ibatures 
large enough to be di8(;crned by the spectator in tho 
most distant part of tlic vast theatre, the buskins ^ 
whiidi lent them additional heigh^ and the false arms 
and hands which brought these limbs into proportion 
with the head a^d legs, were all of wood; and it^was, 
moreover, usual in Greece, in limes of disastrous wars, 
when public and private finances were low, and ac^s 
w'ere at a premium, to ir<roduce wooden figures among 
thedioriatcrs tq^fill up the required number at a cheaps 
rate. Tlie difference was thus only between hair and 
whole; and the superiority, in point of ease and graqo 
in movement, must certainly have been on the side 
of the pujgiets, the, fe^atruction of which, according 
to no less autboritiGS %an Ariel%oteleSi Apfil^ius^ and 
Galen, had attained a degv^ of peneotioh hardly 
equalled even in our own diiys of extraiypdinary 
mechanical skill. . 

Christiawity found puppets in tlioir third oif pqpul^ 
phas% established througliout the leng^ and brijadtk 
of the ^tern and western empires ; and as the 
Christiaii tkihers, wKJJe launching wcU-d^jrv^ ona- 
theroas against the j^mOritt ^ ihj^trical 
.reih^esentati(ms''''^0f ' the :s'timesi"v;sp^'fe^^ ■' 




no suppoae t!iat/'the liadv ^ so "cotnpletely dis- 
carded all sense of dmncy as theiif Hviiig cpmpeers^ 
However thto rbay have been, the church seems to 
have tsAen a bint fh>m their popuji^ty, and the 
temples (tf Christendom ^oon vied eaUi other 
in Bcehlc representations, by means of puppets, Of the 
leading events in sacred history, andV the legends of 
saints and martyrs. In tlie eleventh century, already 
ithe mechanism, of these puppets seeme^ in some 
instances, to have^een so perfect and so astounding in 
its effects, as to have gained for its inventors the unen- 
viable reputation of necromancers, and brought the art 
into disrepute among many prelates, who regarded this 
sefeming resurrection of sifints and martyrs as sacri- 
legious. In spite of their denuiidlations, however, and 
even in spite of the distinct commands of synods and 
councils, these ecclesiasticaf exhibitions continued to 
prevail in all Catholic countries tO a very late period. 

At Dieppe, a festival in honour of the Virgin, called 
the autoiirm d’Aouf, was celebrated up to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, with a scenic pomp and 
splendour that attained for them a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and drew thousands of visitors to the town. 
A sloping stage was raised in the choir of the church 
of St James, on the summit of which, immediately 
below the vaulted roof of the church, which was studded 
with stars on an azure ground, appeared the Eternal 
Father, seated on a cloud, and surrounded by a host of 
angels, hovering on outspread wings, and moving to 
and* fro, as if in execution of His orders. So*ie of 
these angels performed the feat of lighting the tapers 
ill the church, while others alternately raised and 
withdrew from their mouths wind instruments, from 
which they were supposed to draw the sounds which, 
in reality, proceeded from the organ. At the lower 
extremity of the stage, a figure of the Virgin reclined 
•upon a couch. At the commcncemerit of the mass, 
two angola descended, lifted licr in their arms, and 
slowly reascended with her towards the Father, iif 
whose arms she was not deposited until the moment 
for the adoration arrived, though during the ascen- 
sion she repeatedly stretched forth her hwnhs, as if 
impatient to be in heaven. 

In Belgium, even in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, scones in purgatory were represented in the 
churflies in all the chief cities, after the following 
fashion. A Never distribytion of light and colour gave 
to tli^ enclosed stage the appearance of a fiery furnace. 
In the midst of the flames, a numlicr of Imman figures, 
■with*fettered limbs, were seen making fearful grimaces, 
writhing as if in torture, and seemingly uttering loud 
cries. After a time an angel descended with a huge 
rosary in his hand, on which the tortured souls pre- 
cipitated themselves with frantic gestures, scaling tlie 
beads like the steps of a ladder.* When they had 
attained the summit, their chains fell off! The Virgin 
Marji^ attended by St Dominic, next ipadc her apiiear- 
ance, and taking the redeemed sinnersi by the hand, 
presented them to the Saviour, who e isigned to each 
his place in ttiseven. • 

• In Inland, the spectacle of the-Sco/j^, or stable, #vas 
the favourite Cifristmas-picce, and was continued far 
into the eighteenth century. The puppets, here called 
Jalkiy first enacted the scene of the Nativity, and the 
adoration of the magi and jRe sheph^s. Then 
followed the massacK? of the innocent#, in which a son 
of Herod was murdered by mistake. The wicked 
kiugj^iven to despair^ calls upon death, who arrives 
in the form of a skeleton with a scythe, and mows off 
' hit heiid. Next uprises the devil, with fiery-red 
/ tongue, pointed ears and long tail, who picks, ^ the 
royal body vdth a pitchfbr it oflj in the 

Groek^eWeh, similar romes^tations .bj^ means of 
pY^^ts were usual* At 

fi«y ibmaoe 

, was^^ ^ : in; tbe chur^e^ 


Sunday Wore Christmas, v eyery^^ the plaice | 
puppets adapting themBelvek: to ifae- geniuB of the 
people. ■ ■ ■:■■■■■■.■ ■■ 

A ruder form of Meratlc puppets wexe*tim>t^ 
monsters •which *weYip paraded through the YSiious 
cities of Christendom in llogation-week, ; of CofpUs 
ChristiVlay, or On the spniversaf ies of ^ certain pai^iifm;^, 
of the several ^owxis, either valiant* knights ot piottS 
prelates, who had attained th^ honour of cauVnisatiou ' 
for having rescued the* country tfrom some devastatix^^; . 
beast, *or the population from more fearful idolatry;, 
Among these, the Jiiydra of the abbey of ^leuiy in - 
France— Vhich, when it opened ils terrific jaws, dif^ ■ 
plnyed a blazing fiiniace — held a conspicuous place, aS ; ; 
also the greilt^ dragon of Paris, slain by St Marcel, and ^ : i 
which in Kogation-week was pronmnaded round tlfe; . 
square in front of the cathedral or Notre Dame, to > ! 
the groat delight and terror of the childr|p apd adults 
of tl c old citCi who fiung into its gaping maw fruits, • 
cakes, aiul money. • * 

But it woS not only dragons and other animol-like 
creations of the imagination that figured in these, pro- 
cessions — giant Goliahs aiul. SfS Christophers, our own • 
familiar Gog and Magog, and other liHc pemUbnagas^ 
also played a part therein ; and hitd we not already 
cwpmitted ourselves to another classificatfon of our • » 
subject, we would be tempted to call this the lidrojj^ 
phase of puppets, as they so frequently appear in 
gigantic and awe-inspiring forms. Female figures 
seem to have been of rare occurrence in these pro- 
cessions, yet there is one cu^ous instance oh reoord 
in whicl) such alone figured. It had been usual in 
Venice since the tenth century to dhlebrate annuaUy, 
what was tctfined the festival of the Marys, in com- 
memoration of the rescue of twelve betrothed maidenis 
of the city from pirates. Twelve maidens, called the* 
twelve Mnrys, selected by the sa^worio, and whoso 
iTMirriage-portions w^ero defrayed by the public treasury, 
were i)romenaded in procession through the, streets, 
under circumstauces of great pomp and splendour. 
However, the expenses connected witt the custom, 
and tlie intrigues caused by the eleotidn of*the young 
girls, led in the course of time to a reduction of tho , 
number, and ultimately to the substitution for them 
of wooden puppets. ' But though Goliahs and St 
Christophers might he tolerated in wood, the people 
of Venice would have no wooden Marys ; and in 134:9 , 
the exasperation of the populace against the poor 
puppets sheweil itself in such act| of violence, tliat 
once more the Marys had fb be rescued from the hands 
of ruffians. *To this day, the denomination il/aria di 
legno is applied ih Venice to womtn deficient, in tho 
usfial graces of their sex, • 

• En^and also bore lier share in these religious 
puppet-shows, •An image of the crucified Saviour ii\ 
the abbey of Boxley in Kent, of which ngt only the 
head, but even Wie eyes and mouth, dould move, 
enjoyed ffreat celebrity ; and up to the period of 
Henry Vlll.’s breach with the pope, the Catholic 
clergy throughout Great Britain celebrated the festi- 
vals of Christmas, Easter, and thfi Ascension ‘ in 
manner of a shefw and interlude,’ as Lamharde, the, 
historian of Kent, expresses it, and by means of certain; 
small *puppettes.’ The same historian mentions 
having been presenl^n St Pgul’s Cathedral, on Whi^tu^ 
day 1520, when lie saw tho descent of the Ilbly Ghbst 
represented by means of a white pigeon, wbiott.irai^ 
down from on opening in the vaulted dq|be;; and he • 
likewise alludes to the ^oene of the;; r^^ 
as represented in the parish^^UTcdi of Witney, in 
Oxfordsliire — all the actors |n> tiie -sacred drama 
being repreafehted by puppets moy^iliy springs. 

The Beformation, of coiwse» to dramiM^ ' 

representations in the chnr^^ in all the ^ 

Vhem it waa estebtiahedi ^ even •exercised 
able- Influence^ ns 



' tUat toniEihed in the old faith, fbt thete had alara^s 
: a M'ithlji ^le ^htirch^ 

■ Ssii^ Iii Protesbrit Gewany, - ^ and Great 

^ iBiitaln, the religihos puppeia shared the fate of all 
i other sacred iriages * and only %fe^ now remain in 
i museii^^ were the means by which the 

devotional feelijlgs of Simpler aages might be roused. 
The thipprtance attached 4o the crucfiix of Boxlcy 
Abbey was evinced by "^he solemnity with which it 
was consigned to destruction. • On Sunday, 24th' of 
February 15S8, its mysteries were explained to the 
I people by^tiie bishop of Rochester^ afrer which it was 
taheii to Paul’s Cress, apd there broken th pieces. 

! put though expelled from the clmrcliesj religious 
, puppet-shows nevertheless continued to^)e performed 
for the edification of the people as before, and 
remained great favourites. But even \^iere these 
■ latter were i^^ost in force, and even after the develop- 
• ment of regular drj^iatic performances, and the estab- 
lishment of regular theatres, the lives oC the saints 
aihi,: martyrs, the most touching liistorie^ of the Old 
Testament, and, abpve all, the two greatest events of 
*the New, continued to^orwi the repertory of puppet- 
sIiowS;*%nd et'on in the present day the mysteries 
^ of the Nsitivity ancl of the i*assion are performed by 
* « puppets in all the provinces of Prance, as well as^m 
Italy, Spain, Poland, and parts of Germany. In 
ilingland, the peculiar circumstances of the country 
brought the hieratic phase of puppet-shows to a much 
; more speedy conclusion; and at present, such sijectacles 
ais i^e have described wanld probably bo looked upon 
as little less than bl.'isphemo«s and sacrilcgioiw. 

The aristocratic? phase of modern puppet-history may 
be said to have commenced when the fsiaious Italian 
mathematician Giovanni Torriani constructed puppets 
^or the Amusement of Charles V. in bis retirement at 
St Jmt, with such wonderful perfection that they 
excited the superstitious fears of tlie superrior of tlie 
convents But Charles V. is not the only royal person- 
age that has amused himself with those ingenious play- 
things. The registers of the royal treasury of France 
shew that, In idol), a certain Jean Brioche, who, from 
tiie commencement of the reign of Louis XIV., had 
enjoyed great celebrity in the doub’- character of 
tooth-extractor and puppet-showman, w’jis invited to 
St Germain -en- Lay e, the residence of tlie .voung 
deuphin, and kept there during three months for the 
atnusement of the children of France, at a cost of L‘.»(k*> 
livres ; and anotlief, entry in the same book informs us 
that Brioche' had been preceded by^ ano^jcr puppet- 
showman, by name Francois Dartelin, who had stayed 
at St Germain froi# the 17th of Julyiof the eanie year 
till the end of August, ’and who received twonty^Iivle^ 
a day during part of the time, and fifteen livrea* a day 
during the other part — facts which ift-ove a strongly 
developed #aste for this kind of amusemeict in the 
young prince, then only nine ycar^ of age.^ Indeed, 
there seems to have been a perfect rage for puppets 
among the hi^h society of France during the latter 
part of the feventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth centuries ; and so much was this taste 
(x>n8ideTed a matter of distini^ion, tffat Mademoiselle 
Pelicier, a celebrated actress in Paris during the latter 
period, who gave a pension to a puppet-man to exhibit 
before her twice a day, was taunted by her comrades 
giving herself the airs of a duchess. In 1705, a 
iiie Duke di Bour- 
I'jigOgne in the H&tel de Trbmes ; and at that same period 
:;vitp0ar representations formed one of the chief attrac- 

of Sceaux, where 

; du Maine kept her court, and where they 

very, long ih favour ;«for in* 1740, 
artillery, gave a 

: there, at which Voltaire was ' 

^ ^ prince had concluded his exhi- 

turn, the direction of the^ 


marionettes, and in the mihe < 

beiafg tho amohg pupf^iii;^^^w^^ need bardlv say wa s 
a great favourite in- France-^improvised* some Very 
gracefiil and complimentary verses to the comtfi; This 
was not,4aiowev4r, Voltaire’s^ilnit introduction to this 
popular and aristocratic amusement, for during a 
previous risit to iSadamc du Chktelet at the DlikCeau de 
Cirey, ana at the very time when the lady was engage j 
in writing cQntmcntaries on .Leibnitz, and the poet was , 
putting tlie last touches to his tragedy of iferepe, the 
serious Madame du Ghntelet, anxious about her guest’s 
health, and in order to prevent him from devoting 
himself too closely to study, had recourse to our Wooden 
heroes to wile him from his books. 

In Germany, the skme taste for puppet-shows pre- 
vailed in high society during the eigliteenth fceiitury. 
Everybody knows the love' of Goethe for these mimic 
actors, and that in his youth he wrote S play for them 
which was afterwards performed before the. court of 
Weimar. But it is not so w^ell known that Haydn 
wrote fine operettas for the puppet-tlieatre kep^ by 
Trince Nicholas Joseph Esterliazy, at Ids castle of 
Eisenstadt in Hungary, In tliis staid and sober nine- 
teenth century, puppets are never, w'e believe, admitted 
into private houses on this side the Alps except to 
amuse children; but in Italy,' where the love of 
puppets has always been greater than in any other 
country, it is not unusual Ibr amateurs of the higlier 
classes to amuse themselves at their own houses witii 
thesermiinic actors, that are often allowed to give 
iitlerance to political opinions and feelings wjiich 
dwell in living hearts, but wliieh living lips venture 
not to utter except through the medium of Policbinello 
and his mates. 

We have reached the limits of our space, and have 
not yet touclied upon the third or popular phase of 
puppets. But the subject is too interesting to be i 
! despatched iji a few words, and we must ther^lbre 
i ^‘serve it for some future occasion. 


T n K B O T T L E - I M V. 

FKOM THE GEKMAX. 

While Venice w^ns yet in lier palmy days of comnn^rce, 
there came thither a young German mer^ant nanied 
Richard, a l>old and joyous fellow. Theie was much 
disquiet in Germany at that time, owing to the "rtiirty 
Yciu-s’ War; for which reason the young merchant was 
especially glad that his business called him to stay some 
time in Venice, where people were not so w'nrlike, and 
where, as he heard, he should find rich wines, the best 
and most delicious fruits, to say npthing of many most 
beautiful women, ot whom he was a decided amateur. 

Accordingly, he soon began to lead a very gay Ufi^ and 
w as introduceck fiito all sorts of society. Many a day 
passed in revelry and riot, where all faces were w^lJ 
and joyous, one only fxcepted— -that of a Spanish 
captain— who although he attended ^ all the pranks * 
of the wild crew with whom Richard had associated 
himself, never exchanged a word with his companions, 
and constantly wore an expression of strong disquiet 
on his dark features. *The restSivUlingly sufibred his 
presence, because he was a man of go^ means and 
station, who made no scruple on several bcca^tins of 
paying for the whole party. 

But in sfite of his gaiety, inoney^began er^ong.^^^t^ 
fail pdbr Mchard^ and he sorrowfully vfouii4 thata Ufo 
so extraf agantly dd}||^tfi!l must SQon^^^^^^ end 
for him. Tliq othegs ; Sbsemd his iiielaneholy Snd lite 
cause, and. had their Jest at the weU-^s^d hah^^- ; 
looking, ^wjretch' - who ' oOuld ' .hot' ; .i^hg^as .a';. 





8^, ^rom stt^iag the j^isoned 


shekel renrjaiyeti'in his 

One i^ening Spaniard ilrew him,aside> and with 
unusual fdaidliness took J^im to an jiniVequeilted part 
of the city. The young man was at^first alarmed by 
this proceeding. But he thought, ‘The feilcw knows 
that there is not much to be got from me; and as for 
my skin, if he comets that, he mnst^lirst ads'enturc his 
owp, which, doubtless, he thinks rather too* high a I 
stake.’ • ■ 

But the Spanish captain, seating liiinsolf on the wall 
of an old ruined building* made the young merchant 
sit by him, and began as follows : apjicars to me, my 

young friend, as if you were wanting in that faculty 
'Which has become to me a burden imst bearing; that 
is* the power of procuring at any hour the unioiint of 
money you require, and so being able to go on at j'our 
pleasjirc, This, and manj^ other important gifts, I will 
hand over to you for a reasonable sum.’ 

‘ But what can you want with monej*, when you 
wish to get rid of the power of procuring it? ’ asked 
Richard. 

*AVhy, the circmnstances are these: I don’t know 
whether you are acquainted witii certain little crea- 
tules called bottle-imps. The3’ are little black fiends, 
Bliut#up in glasses. \Vliocver possesses such a onevnay 
obtain from him wbiitever pleasures in life he ilesires, 
but especially unlimited gold. On the other hand, 
this accommodating friend requires tlte soul of his 
possessor, provided the owner dies without having 
dolivereil over liis imp into other hands. But this can 
be done onl^^ by sale; and, moreover, lie must receive 
^for it a less cum than lie paid. Mine cogt me ten 
diieata ; if you Avill give me nine for it, ’tis yours.* 

While Richard llioiight over this, the Spaniards 
continued; *I could, of course, cheat anybody into 
purchasing it like any otlicr bottle and toy, just as it 
wuis put into my own hands by n. tradesman without a 
conscience. But ! should fear to burden niy conscience 
still more by so doing, and I tliercfore put the offer 
fairly and frankly" before you. You arc jTt young 
and CmHI of life, and will have ninn.v an opportunity' of 
getting rid^Stlie thing when j’ou arc tired of it.’ 

‘ Good sir,’ said Kichard, * do not think me uncivil ; 
but I^^must own I have been a little cheated already 
in thifttown of Veniccf, and even in^'iiine ducats might 
bo of value to one who spends as I have seen you do.* 
‘JCxcuse me for not striking you dead,’ said the 
Spaniard haughtily. ‘It is because I liope you will 
Btill rid me of my bottle-imp, and also because I am 
not minded to do penance, wdiicli would therein^ be 
much increased in length and severity.’ 

* Would you let me make a few trials of the thing 
first '('‘•prudently asked young Richard.® , 

‘To what purpose?’ replied the Spaniard. ‘It stays 
witlf no one, helps no one b^t him wb;> has fairly 
purchased it.* 

The youth gr«v anxious : it w-as •uncomfortable 
sitting there together at nlglit in that lonely place, in 
spite of Uie captain’s declared pacific intentions ; and 
then there hovered before his fancy all the delights 
wdiieh the bottlc(*ihip wt)uld procfllre him, therefore 
determined to risk the half of his remaining cash on 
it, onlj >yyiHg first whether he could beat down 
something of the price. 

‘ Fool r laughed the captain—* it was for^’our good 
I asketl thp higbcsuprico, and for the good of thos^wlio 
1;l)uy it after you, that some one may not too sootf get 
4t for tlie lowest possible surnt nn4 so go irrec<?verably 
■ to ikiplaA it would be uupoj i te to^^ tion,* 

*|) aiud Eich«rd*good4iuinouredly ; 4 1 
shantt W ill a hurry to sell the wonderful thing again. 
If Tebuid h ai^e ^ — - # 


•* Oh* as you please/ said the Spaniairdy ■ , 

Then, in return tor the money, ho liiitidod to ihe | 
young mah a thin glass bottle, wherein i^fbe sta^l^ 
Richard saw sometlung black< dancinjii sfran^y: up 
and down. As a tria!, lie immediately.wished to 
in his right hand double the sum he had*ju8t paid> and: 
instantly felt tAi ducat* there. Than both went back’: 
to the mn with new and cheerful faces; thei^panlord 
sooa took leave, 'witlkout stayiiig for the gorgeouir 
banquet which Richard immediately ordered, paying 
down to his distrustful host the price liaforeliand,, 
while. th(? hyttlc-imp kept filling ius pockets with the 
desired ducats? * » ' 

Whoever d suld them.scilves like to possess suclv an 
imp, can best fancy wliat sort of life our j'oung frieiftl 
led from tln^j; day. He bought a castle and two villas, 
and suiTouiuled liirnsclf witli every kind ^f splendour 
ami luxu^^^ He spent some time in revelry at one i 
of his counr^^-seats, Uiith a crowd ot idle and dissipated 
young p(‘r8olWj of rank, amongst whom was a ga^*^ and, 
distinguished Imauty of the place called Liicretia. Ono 
day ho was sitting witli her garden, op the brink * 
of a swift deep streamlet, Iniijfljing and ^estiinft till at 
last Lucretia (espied llic bottle wliifjli Kichard wore in 
Ilia breast, by a gold clniin. Before ho could fiinder licr, « 
slio^had pulled awaj'- tlio chain, and playfully held th^ 
phial up against the light. At first she laughed at the 
.strange capers of tlie little black creature wdthin, then 
crying sudden))' in alTrigbt: ‘Ugh, it’s a toad!* fiung 
chain, phial, and imp into the stream, which swCi^tAall 
out of sight. 

The poor j oiuig mim strove to hidifhis concern, lest 
Lucretia sluiild question l»im further, and have him 
taken up for sorcery. But us soon as he could get 
awa,y from her, he retired to tliink what was to be« 
done. Me iiad yet his castle, liis villas, and a heap of 
difccats in his pocket. Ho then felt for his money, and* 
to his glad surprise, found tbo phial and the imp in hiS 
hand. ‘Lol’he cried exulting, ‘I possess a treasure 
of wdiich no cartlily power cun rob me; ’’and he would 
have kissed the phial, only the litflo blbck thing 
making unties within appeared to him a little too 
frightful. 

Hi.s wildness and extravagance now increased ten- 
fold ; 1u‘ left not a wish ungratifiod, and was wont to 
laiigli at the Spanish captain Ibr having given up such 
ji tre.asure, and, as he had been told, retired int« a 
cloister. But all pleasures come to afi end ; and so 
Richard found, wlien ift tluPmidst of Jiis riotous career 
he fell dangefously ill. He received no lielp from liis.^ 
bottle-imp, on wdiqni he called for aid ten times over,; 
in the coijrsc of the first day; Imt instea/i of comfort, 
lu? had* a dream, in wliicli the bottle-fiend appeared 
to be dancing nWjrrily among the rest of the bottles,^ 
knocking ^ind smashing them, and scrcarning forth 
songs of iriuinph nf tlie near end of his 8erv*itU(le. 

Ail, ho\f long seemed to the sick inait the rest of 
that night! He dared not close his eyes; yet, while 
open, the im]i was constantly be(ipre them? He rang for 
bis servants, but tlun slept sound ; 8(f he was obliged 
to lie all alone iivhis ariguish, resolving that, if Ood 
would let him live to the inorning, at all events to got- 
rid of the bottle- imp. 

When morning cifhie, bo ^letermined to seeurei .Atst 
wdiat property he could ; and in addition to tbo O^tle, 
villas, and all kinds of c<.)st]y furhiture» he COUeeted 
a great heap of ducats, and placed theW iiB^ 
pillow. Then, somewhat c%lmed, he e^sidered how 
to get rid of the imp ; and an opportunity presented 
itself. The doctor, who came that day to see luni, 
was very foni of all kinds of strangpanimals, which 
he kept in spirits ; and he shewed him the creature as' 
one of these, knowing rim totbr to be too piops, a v 
rdan to accept it in its own cha^^ The c:reatui:<e;: 
had become ver^’: lively, ami played suclr antics in the;? 
phial, that the good man, wishing further to examine; : 



to buy it of tiliu. Tb fjitiafy 
; askod >d much as he could^ 

ducaU/ two doUara, *nd« twenty pence,' vJBut the 
" doctor would line oUly fpuT duof ts, atnd said he must 
.eonsitfer :eyen of that for a few days. Then in his 
term the poor * offered^i the bargain for three ; 

and reeejving the money,., he -at once^gaye it to his 
servant to be spttit 

■ ^ iUness became more yiolent than 

ever. He lay in a constant delirious fever; and though 
hy degrees he came to himself pgain, hiif complete 
recovery was .delayed by, trouble of mind hbout his 
ducats ; for as sooio as he became sensible, be searched 
for them under his pillow, and found them gone. Ho 
up, and begp.li to consider how to turn his 
pmiperty into gold.- But lo ! there came ;people wdth 
quittancao ajgned by himself for money i>aid as the 
& price of all his possessions ; for in the days of his 
folly, in order ter win Lucretis’s favourable ear to 
his,, addresses, bo had given her blank f(^*m8 to fill uyi 
as she liked. Thus he must now prepare to go forth 
' ^most a beggar. ^ « 

. The^itoctor' now camp to him with a very grave 
face. . ' 

^ VWellj sir doctor,* cried he, in a burst of ill-humonr, 
inf, a^r the fashion of your tribe, you come with a 
long bill, give me some poison into the bargain, for I 
have not a penny to buy a loaf with.! ^ 

‘Hot 80 ,’ said the physician gravely. *I give you the 
prfoe of my whole atte»dance free ; but here is a very 
rare medicide which 1 have put iii that cupboard, which 
yon will find neehful for the restoration of your health, 
and for which you shall pay mo two <i?ucats. Will 
you?;* ■ 

* With all . my heart ! * cried the young merchant 
joyfully ; and having paid the sum to the doctor, the 
latter at once loft the apartment. When Bichard 
put his hand into the cupboard, he felt the fatal . 
bottle hetM’^eep his fingers, wrapped in a scrap of 
paper, on which was written — 

Thy body 1 desired to cure, 

, Thou my sours ruin to insure: 

But yet my wisdom, higher f,.r, 

Contrived thy evil scheme to mar. 

The stratagem thv praise demands : 

Thus 1 play bade into thy liands 
, Thy bottle-imp, and with the df, I 

Give tliO|”Ogue rope to hang himself? 

A terror seized poor Bicliard at the ‘ thought that 
vlie had now rebosight the bottle-ipip, and at a very 
small price. Still, tlmro Avas satisfaction mingled with 
the feeling; for as he was determined soon £fga.in*to 
B he rid of the thing, he felt no scruple in resolving, by 
its mean% to revenge himself on the cruoj. Lucretia. 
First he filled his pockets with ducats, whose weight 
almbst pulled him down to the ground, anti deposited 
the whole sum with the nearest lawyer, receiving a 
legal ackno^ledgmenj, only » keeping back a certain 
nmnber of piedfes of gold, writh whicli he hastened to 
I.ueretla*8 liouse. Here he made the bottle-imp per- 
fdnh^all kinds of jugglers* flicks, and convinced her 
that it was the very thing she had thrown into the 
stream. She instantly wi/*hed to‘possess sucli a play- 
thing; and as he, apparently in sport, insisted on 
.^receiving money for it, she gave him a ducat. There- 
i 3 |Uoa he took his leave as quickly as he could, in oyier 
51^1^ the advocate part of the money deposited. 

hpeticd'his '.eyes wide at the demand : he 
the young gentleman, he said. Biebard 
■oui^of h|% poeket,' and 
of paper. The ^advocate ^ 
a kind of ink whicli grew 
few hours.' ■■.So the- 
'^mly abeut- thirty^ducats'-ia '.the.' 

■ ■■■ ' 


Sti^ felt that ' lie must 

starve : or do sbmething io breadi and ho 

determined 16 beobme a p^ler. With liio thirty 
ducats bought and fitted up a box, and earri^ it 
through those, litreets whei% a few weeks before he 
had been riotini^' in wealth.. However, his wares 
were in fitvouis, and he sold them oiF so quickly, that 
he hoped, if this went on, to become ^erelong a rich 
man again," and to. return - to (Sernwny happy, espe- 
cially in his escape from the accursed bottle-imp. 
With such thoughts, he repaired in the evening to 
a tavern to rest himself, and put down his box. 
A curious guest said to him ; ‘Wha^ strange crea- 
ture have you got there, fellow, in that phial, that 
tumbles about so queerly?* Alas! he perceived that 
among his other purchases he had unawares retaken 
the bottle-imp. He offered it eagerly to each of the 
company for three-pence — ho himself had paid for ‘it 
but four — but none would take so *ugly and useless a 
thing ; and ns he persisted in pressing his worthless 
wares on them, they pushed diim, box, bottle, anil all, 
out at the door. 

! Biehard in despair fled out of the city, and did 
I not rest till he had quitted the Venetian territory, the 
scene w'here all his woes had begun. A horror seized 
him of all great cities; he knew not w^at to do, or 
where to get rid of his inseparable companion. At 
length he determined to become a soldier, hoping 
easily to part with his wretched bargain in the esmp. 
He heard that two Italian states were at war with 
each other, and prepared to attach himself to either 
side. So, having drawn again on his inexhaustible 
bank, he arrayed himself in a rich gold- wrought 
cuirass, a splendid plumed hat, two first-rate light 
guns, a bright polished sword, and two daggers, and 
mounted c^n a Spanish steed, rode forth with three 
well-armed followers on good horses. ‘ 

Such a combatant, and one, too, who desired no pay, 
was sure to be welcome in any army ; and Bichard 
soon found liimself in a camp, Avhere he lived very 
I comfortably, and in wdne and play seemed to have 
j forgotten bis anxieties. Sharpened by former ill success, 
he took care not to offer his bottle-imp too formally 
for sale, but saying nothing about it, waited to make 
the bargain unexpectedly, as if in jest. v. 

One morning the call to arms was he^d: the whole 
I forces were collected ; and in a little while the plain was 
seen full of the infantry of both parties, engag^^in hot 
action, while the cavalry were drawn up apart^t* The 
horse of the enemy, being inferior in number, retreated 
before the superior force, and for a while Bichard 
enjoyed himself wonderfully, caracoling on his splendid 
: horse, his Aveapons rattling, and himself in safety. But 
presently, infantry and cavalry began to mingle in 
general affray ; musket-balls hissed around ; horsemen 
fell, and as, strengthened by large reinforcements, the 
enemy’s horsp tame down upon them, Richard tlfbught, 
* What a fool I was to come here I I am much nearer 
death than I Avas on ipy sick-bed, and if one of those 
hissing balls catches me, then I am the prey of thyj 
hot tie-imp an/? his master for evert* Just as ho was 
thus thinking, his Spanidfl horse was seized with a 
panic, and went rearing and plunging backwards till 
they readied a avowI not far off. He spurred him 
about uiifier tjjie trees tilkhe became exhausted, 
and stood still. I’lien hq dismounted, took off cuirass 
and shoulder-belt, unsaddled the horre,^^^ 
stretching himself in the grass^ said: ^Weli, I am 
scarcely fit for a soldier, at least with a . bottle-imp 
in my poeket. * He tried to think^of what next to do, 
but Tell fast asleep. ' 

Aftei* some boursiof qbiet slumber^ a sonnAtff men's 
voices fijot»teps*»tiTiek 
h^'cool, cotnibrtatde boueb,^^^ 
to the noise, lie was sinMag still deeper dntp delicious 
sleep, ^riien a thimderihgi^oieb^i^ him : ‘4^ 





you if you that 

one maji waste l^harge of » ponder.* rThus uu^ 
ideasa^tly awakened, hellooked up» and saw a musket 
cocked at his hreast, keld by a grim-lookixig footrsoldieir, 
irkiie othe^ were rifiingPhis property. He oegged for 
mercy, .crying in the utmost anguijab, Mf they wou/c? 
shoot him dead, that at least they should first buy 
the little phial in lus iftght-hadd doubfet pocket/ 

* Stupid fellow,’ Idughed one of them,** I wpn’t buy 
it from you, but take it from you certainly;* and so 
he drew out the imp, and put it in his breast. 

‘And welcome 1 * cried Kichard, ‘ if you can only keep 
it; hut unpaid for, it woy’t stay by you.* Tho soldiers 
laughed, and went off with th^ plunder, not troubling 
thems^ves further about the man, whom they took to 
be half crazy, liichard folt in his pocket, and found 
the phial there,:; he shouted, and held it up after them. 
•The man who had taken it, in astonishment clutclied 
at his dress, found it not, and ran hack for it. 

• ‘I told you,* said Kichard, ‘you couldn’t keep it so. 
Only give me a few pence for it.’ 

Tho soldier now took a fancy to the frolicsome 
thing, which now, too, as w;is its custom when Itandied, 
shewed itself very lively in the expectation of the 
approaching dose of its service. But the threepence 
charged for it seemed to the soldier too much ; so 
Kichard said impatiently : ‘Well, skinflint, as you will ; 
give me a penny, and take your property.’ Thus was 
tl^ bargain concluded, the money paid, and the little 
Satan handed over. * 

Kichard now bethought himself what to do. IJo 
stood there with a light heart, but with a light pocket 
too, and no means of filling it, for he dared not return 
to the corps of cavalry from which he had shamefully 
fied ; so lie proposed to these foot-soldiers to join 
their company. He soon discovered that they belonged 
^ to the opposite side, where lie would nol be known ; 

‘ and now, that lie was rid of the bottle-imp and all his 
cash, he felt not indisposed to risk his life for the chance 
of booty. Ho went then with his new comrades to 
the camp ; and the captain willingly received into his 
company an active and strongly made young feUow 
like Iiim. 

His life, however, was not very cheerful. There 
yrsA at present a suspension of proceedings in the 
field, andimthing to do but to live quietly in the camp, 
without •dahger and without plunder. Kichard had 
thu^efore nothing but his scanty pay ; and one day it 
OQ^rred to him, as ho weighed the petty sum in his 
handi^ to try his fortune with the dice. 

The game took its usual checkered course, and he 
went on gambling and drinking far into the night. At 
length the half-intoxicated Kicluird had pkyed away 
his whole month’s pay, and no oi\o w^ould lend him a 
farthing, Kummaging in all his pockets, he found 
nothing there but his cartridge-box ; but this he drew 
/outf and offered it as a stake. Whilst ihe dice were 
being shaken, it suddenly struck KlHiard that tlie 
saldier who held the stak^ was the same who liad 
bought the bottle-imp, and would of course, through 
; Us presence, ht«aure to win. He cri^d ‘ {Stop !’ hftt too 
late; the dice Were tlffbwn, and Kichard lost. He 
rushed back to his tent in despair. A comrade, who 
vras somewhat more sober tlngi he, took him by the 
arm, and asked ii«n on ilss way ^if lie had more 
cartridges in his tent. * 

*H%^iaid Kichard, ‘ or I would have played on,* j 
, ‘iS) .you can when you’ve bought new ones,' said 
tlie soldier; ‘for tlie comm issionor comes to review us 
next month, and if he finds a soldier witholit car tridges, 
he has him shot.^ — • 

‘Next xnonthj’ cried Bichmrd ; ‘wdl, before that 
toe# shaU Mve my iMiy, and^uy 

Jde«toy parted^ apd Richoid jfroceeded to sle^ off« 

iBut in a Uttle while he was ayrohe by to voice of 


thd coipotel before the tenf; 

Teview;*the commlssibtier will be^^i^ 
of d^** Kichard Was i&xtkd 
thoU^lft of his partridges. He c^led to ms/ d&mrades in 
the tent* to know ff any would lend lb him ; 
abused him fi)r a drunkard, and would not answer. 
Then he seagehed hh clothes, and found at lliStiilve 
farthings. With these life Jlew*fix»m tent*to teStilr-iii J 
the dark, trying to buy eartridge8,*but in vain, tUl he l 
reached a tent whe#e the vfeice that answen^ him 
with an imprecation w'as that of the soldier ythtii had:.: 
won his eartridgef. 

‘Comrafie^’ cried Kichard pleadingly, ‘you or some ; 
one must kglp me. tSOu iilundereft me once before, luid 
yesterday you took my all from me. If the con^s-j 
sioner fisids to-morrow that I liflire no cartridges; he ; 
will havf?*me shot. You must give, or len^ or selVme 
some/ • • 

‘Giving and lending I bav* forsworn,’ said thb 
soUlier; ‘\ut to q Jiefc you, I will* sell you cartridges. 
How much money have you ?’ • . 

‘I’ivo farthings,* answered Richard sadly. ^ * 

‘Well,’ said the other,* ‘(o shew 3 g>u tlj^ I am a: 
good comrade, there are live cartridges for^pur five; 
farthings/ • \ 

• The exchange was made, and Kichatd returned, fb 

sleep till the morning. ■ . ' 

The review took place, and all went well. But when 
the soldiers were again in camp, the sun burned 
intolerably through the tent-canvas. Kichard’s^com- 
radca went to the canteen* and he remained Vlone 
with empty pockets and a piece ctf ration-bread, faint 
and sick with yesterday’s carouse and to-day’s ^er-; 
tions. ‘All,’ he thought, ‘if I had now but one of 
all the ducats 1 once lavished like a fool I* Scarcqjy: 
had he formed the wish, when a bright new ducat lay 
in his left hand. The thought of the bottle-imp shot 
“through his mind, and imbittered his momentary joy 
at sight of the piece of gold. Just then entered the 
comrade who had sold liim the cartridges. 

‘ Friend,’ said he, with a tronbkd aiu, ‘ the phial 
with the little black imp in it — you know 1 bought 
it in the wood from you— is missing. Have I, per- 
chance, given it you unawares, Ibr a cartridge? I had 
wrapped it up in paper like them, and laid it with my 
cartridges.’ 

Kichard sought anxiously in his cartridge-box, and 
in the first paper he unfolded, ho found the goblin, 
creature. # • • 

‘ Tliat’soivell,’ said tho soldier. ‘I should have been ; 
sorry to have lost the thing, as it looks: it 
always seems tO me as if it brought me unusual luck 
tat play. There, comrade, take your farthing again,! 
and give me tfee creature/ 

Most eagerly did Kichard consent to the transactlAi, 
and they parted* Bfit all his peace was gone since 
he had Again seen and handled the object of his terror^ ; 
He threw from him the ducat he had just before; , 
sighed for, and at last the dread that the bottl6-imp:,3 
might still be lurking gomeV( hero uear, drove him oat; 
of the camp, agd through the deepening evening,, 
the thickest forest shades, where, exhausted by 
and weariness, he sank upon the ground, , . - 

* ‘Oh,* said he panting, ‘that I h^ 

fiask to quench my thirltl’ and there stood iL:Wiiter- 
fiask at his side. He thought of the bO^erlmP'-" 
searched in his pocket— -and felt it thei^.. . ! ^ 

* He fell hack in a swoon, on awol^jg; from which 
he w^uld have resisted^ his fate, 'Aeclating that it . 
belonged no more to him, bull the im;p seemed to 
jeeringly : J TJiou Jiast bought jmUvfcr a farthing ; and/ 
thou must sell me again for iess, or the barg^ ^ 
void.* 

Half mad, he fiung to a rook 

bttt ielt it again iivhis^ p^^ he to 

through the dark thioke^ striking hims^ 


i; «tono in the gloomy and hearing at eV^ry 

tofcvjin^^ in hi# pocket Bay brefdc found hint; 
; & open ts;jlani, , and' lie continued liU wai^deringa 
j iffe the camp;, his one object 

^ iriow was to fin® a coin under a farthing's worth ; but 
; the aeartfh was* vain. He would demand nothing more 
of; the goblin, and^ be beggCH his way through the 
land of Italy. B^t l(K)king so wdid and tronhled, and 
always osk^ for half-fartiiing^ he was every wlipre 
. regamed as crazy, andVas soon known far and wide 
! ^ the naipe of tlie mild Half-farthinger. 

; Many month had passed tlustfia-nen one day he 
: found himself in the midst of ydliat j«onntaihs, and sat, 
still and sorrowful, nesldc a litt>sri‘iil, wl^eh, ^trickling 
deg^'h through a wild growth of bushes, appeared com- 1 
: passionately offering itself for his refreshment. Then 
there rang, loud and strong, over the roelcy ground, 
^ttje sounir o#» horses’ hoof's, and on a large, black, 
wild-looking horse ithere came a very tall man of! 
I hideous visage, in* a gorgeous brood -red ifress, up to; 
, tl^ fipot where Kicbard sat. ‘ Why so gloomy, fellow ?’ | 
.said he to the youth*, wdmse breast sank witli a strange ' 
r foreboding. ‘J should guess you to be a merchant, i 


‘ Ah, no-^rather too cheap,’ answered Kichard in^ 
^ipw, trembling voice. ^ 

’•* So it appears to me, my good merchant!’ cried the 
horseman, with a frightful laugh. ‘And Inive you, 
perchance, such a thing to sell as a bottle-imp? Or 
am, I mistaken in taking you for tlie mad Half- 
fartilinger ? ’ ^ 

Scarcely could Vie pale lips of the poor youth utter 
a low /yes— I am he,’ under the momentary expect- 
atibn that the horseman’s mantle would turn to bluod- 
^Iripping wings, that black spectral pinions, blazing 
with hell-hre, would sprout forth on his horse, and 
! carry him away to the abodes of eternal torture ; bujt 
the tall stranger addressed him in a rather milder 
vQice, and with less friglitful gestures. 

/I, see for whom you take me,' said he; ‘but be 
enmforted ;*I am not he. I'erhups I may even deliver 
you from him, for 1 have been many days seeking 
you, to buy your bottle-imp. To be sure, you gave 
vterribly little for it, and T myself don’t know' how to 
get at a smaller coin. But listen. On the other side 
of the njouiitain dwells a prince, a wild young fellow. 
To-morrow, I will contrive to allure him away from 
; Ids hupting-trarn, and set a hideous wild boast upon 
liiiin* tip you stii^' here tUl rntliiight, and then go, 
just when the moon stands over tliat ,il<gged rock, 
sliiDlng through tl)p dark cleft to the left. Go at a 
moderate pace ; linger, nojti hurry ifot, and you will 
come to the spot just when the monster has the princ«^ 
under his claws. Seize it fearlessly, avd it must yield 
to you, and to make its escape, plunge down the steep 
bank inta me sea. Then beg* of thie grateful prince 


Then beg* of the gratcfi 


tliat he will hayc a couple of half-far thiufj^s struck | 
for yoU;; I will give you change for them, and then | 
for one the’botitlerimp wilKbc mine.' I 

6b spoke the horsenufh, and, without w'aiting for an I 
answer, rode slowly back into the woq|l. j 

wliere shall I find you when I have the half- 
ihrthings ? ■ cried llichard after him. ^ 

‘ At the Black Bpiintain,' answstred the horseman : 

: * W old woman here can t A I you wUefe it lies and 
slow but long strides the hideous horse l)ore 
hideous tider^ Richard, who had nothin|; 

: resolved to put his advipe into execution, 

moonlcose and hung witli Jt lurid 
over: itijp^pdicated point of ' rock. Then ■ tlie 
trembling, and steiij^d into the 
earless eiiougli, and gloomy it looked, 
moonbeam hero and there, lobking, in 
there was, too, in that elosed-in< 
A charnel-yaulti 
hbMnS ^n^leasaiit was to bo discerned. ' As 


it was, RichbrdSlid not feel bin»«if tempted to linger; 
but was tather 1ncUh€d to on; Tbijp too, howr 
ever, he refrained fi^m, Mthf^ to the hoiiocman’s 
direction|; and fifter some hours, the faiiit red light 
of morning glinfmtred on hfc dark poUi, hnd a fresh 
cheering breeze inayed on bis face. But just ns lie 
stepped out of^the deep raving, and souglit to enjoy 
the fresh forest scenery, and the blue glitter of the sea 
whicli .lay spread not far from idm, pe was disturbed 
by ft wild cry ; he looked round, and saw a frightful 
beast, under whose- claws on the ground lay a young | 
man in rich hunting-attire, llicliard’s first impulse | 
was to run and help; but lulien he looked full at the 
beast, and saw that cit resembled a monstrous ape, 
with a formidablG pair of stag’s horns, all courage left 
him, and, in spite of the pwistrate man’s miserable cry 
for liolp, lie was about to creep back intohis lihasm ; but 
the next instant lie suddenly recalled what tlie liorse- 
man had told him, and urged by his owui especial 
danger, lie ran up wdtli liis club-stick to the monster, 
ivhich, rolling tlie huntsman in its claws, seemed about 
to toss him up, and then catch him on its horns. But 
ns Richard advanced, it let its prey drop, and with 
hideous howlings ran away. Richard, grown bold, 
pursued it till it plunged from the lofty cliffs, still 
grinning at him with its abominable visage, and 
vanished under tlie waves. 

And now the young man went back triumphantly 
to the rescued huiitsm;in, who, according to Jiis 
expediation, announced hiiiiscdf ns tlie reigning prince 
of the country, and pronountung a eulogium upon his 
deliverer as a true liero, prayed liim to demand some 
recompense, the highest lie could pay liim. 

‘AyV’ said Richard hopefully, ‘are you in earnest? 
Then, all 1 request is, in God’s name, that you will 
have ft counle of half-fartliings struck in good coin for 
me. I ftsk tor only a couple.* / 

^ Tlie prince gazed on him in astonishment, till some 
of his retinue came up, and, on hearing from Itim what 
had happened, one of them rciiognised in Richard the 
crazj* ilftlf-farthinger whom he had once seen. Tlie 
prince began to laugh, and poor Kichard embraced his 
knees in anguish, vowing that without the half-far things 
he should he undone. 

The prince, still laughing, answ^cred: ‘Stand iipHien, 
fellow; you have my princely word; and you insist 
on it, I will have as many half-farthings struck as you 
wisJi for. But if the third of a farthing will <lo as 
w'ell, no new coinage w’ill be wanted, for my bstlcr 
neighbours maintain my farthings to bO so liglft that i 
three of them go to one of theirs.’ 

‘If that be so’ said llichard doubtfully. 

‘Faith,’ said the prince, ‘you will be the first to 
whom they seem tpo good. But if that makes any 
difficulty, herewith I give you my most solemn word 
to have still worse ones struck for you — ^provided that 
bo possible.* • ® 

Thereupon lie bade a whole bagful of fhrthings be 
given to Richard ; wtio immediately ran off, as if he w^re 
pursued, to the frontier, and was a happier man thaii , 
he Ifad been foif long, when, in the fisst tavern of the 
neighbouring country, he w9% grudgingfly paid a com* 
inon farthing for three of those he brought, which: 
he thus exchanged by an'ay of trial. Then he inquired ' 
for the Blfltek F/)untain|*ftnd some children who were 
playing in the tavern straight ran screaming away. 
The host told him, not without a shudder; that th^ ivas 
an ill-famed spot, from whicli many evil spirits" 
out into the^conntry, and which few people had actually 
seen. TIds'he knew, however, that tjl»e approach' to it 
was ntt far from here, being a cavern with two Wasted ^ 
cypresses* before it; |pd ho one could 
who once went in : bufGod pteSerw^^^^ W ® true 

Qi^tions firbm thofl;:-^^' " 

■■TTie8e-;wotd8'' terrified' -Bitsfta#;.';' ■;;ihe^''yehturb ' , 
must aniule^ iad be set ; Already 


from far he aaw: the^ki^k and liovi^e cav^n ; the 
two cypreiB^ seemed tolkve been blasted as if by terror 
of the gliastly abyss^ wlnollbe satf^ aa he came- nearer^ 
lield in its hollow a strange lieap of rooks. Th^ looked 
like distorted, long^beardedtr goblin fifiael, some of svhich 
resembled that monstrous ape on thp sea-shore; but 
when steadily regarded, they became again only jagged ! 
and rifted fragments of rock. He entered tremblingly 
among these stonp-plAntoms. The bottle-imp Jn his 
pocket grew so heavy, it seemed trying to pull him back; 
but that raised his courage ; ‘ for,^ thought he, * what it 
does not like, is just wliat I must like.* Deeper in the 
cavern the darkness became so intcii6e,\hat he could no 
longer see those frightful shapes, and had to feel care- 
fully befpro him with a stick ; but he found nothing 
save a srmooth floor of fine moss, and, but for a strange 
whistling and erpaking which passed at times through 
tile eavem, he MM)uld have dismissed all fear. 

At Hast he had passed through, and fouiid himself in 
a desolate hollow, enclosed on all sides by the moun- 
tains On one side he saw the great, terrible black ^ 
liorse, standing like an iron statue, unbound, with head 
held high, w'ithout grassing or stirring a limb. Opposite 
liim gushed out of the rocks a spring, in which the 
liorscinan was washing his liands and face ; but the 
water was black as ink ; and when tlie gigantic being ^ 
turned round to llicbard, bis hideous face was of 
a *negro blackness, frightfully contrasting with his 
gorueous red attire. 

‘ I)on*t tremble, ytJiing fellow,* said be ; ‘ tins i^ one 
of the ceremonies I am compelled to perform. So, too, 
whenever I need a now dress, 1 have to mix its purple 
with a good number of drops from my own blood, 
whereby it gets that splendid colour. In ‘short, I 
am bound body and soul, beyond all elmnee of redemp- 
tion. And what do you think 1 get for that? Only a 
•hundred thousand pieces of gold a year. I can’t make* 
that do, so I want to buy your bottle-imp, and thus^ 
play the old niiser a trick. And lie h(3gan to laugh, j 
so that the rocks resounded, and even the hitherto ! 
motionless black horse started. 

‘Well,’ he asked, turning again lo lUchard, *do you 
bring half-farthings, comrade?’ 

*I am not your comrade,* answered Kicliard, half 
conf^cd, half testy, as he opened his bag. 

* Oil, we a|e proud, are we? — but have a care, iny fine 
gentleman's >Vlio set the monster on the prince, that 
you flight conquer it ? ’ 

w'us no need of all that jugglery,’ said 
Kichard ; and he related how tlie prince already^truck 
not only half-farthings, but the third part of farthings. 
The red man appeared out of humour at having given 
liiins, elf the trouble fur nothing. However, he changed 
one goo<l farthing against three bad ones, gave Kicliard 
one of these, and received in return tlie bottle-imp, 
which felt very heavy coming out of his pocket, lying 
ciirlel up, sullen and sad, at the botUtti of the phial. 
The rider again laughed violently. * 

‘(CCliat won’t lielp thee, Sat|ia,* cried he; ‘give me 
gold here, as much as my horse can carry a.id forth- 
*w|th the huge be^st groaned under tlie iiurden of g^d; 
yet he togk his master uprfigain, and like a fl}'^ crawling 
VP the wall, stepped right up the perpendicular ro(;k, 
but with such hideous movement! and contortions, that 
Kichard fled back in tp the cauern, that 11% might see 
no more of them* * , 

Wlm bp had come out on the other side of the 
mounckin, and run a good way beyond the abyss, then, 
for the first time» did tlie whole consciousneM of his 
deUverapee strike on his mind. Now at lehgth he felt 
the evil spirits libid over him gone, and the pressire of 
unspeakable ; misery, and a true penitence for 

his fonller wild and sinAiUlfe tsSebed his heart. His 




to a n^^; 


formbrcliecrful heart returned; With all bis renorateU 
strengtli and spirit, tie beu t himflelf to tun 
and honourable couxso ; ^nnd in this he nn to 
M'ellj ihfft,^ after pome years of honest labour, 
able to’ return as a^cll-to-do mercha#t*to the d 
German land, where he married; and.wliere in hi* old 
age he. frequently toldihis grand jlii]dren, as a 
warning, the story of the !B6ttle-imp. ^ 

— ; 

STA’TE AND rROSKECTS OE CXUME. 

Lkt no one depi a'^l^^lie series ^of expetiments now 
going on iii prisclPar m* Whether successfiil or 
iinsuccesi^ul,’ *> 1163 ' are'i^ proof that the thought of, the 
nation has taken a wholesome and generous directi A,; 
and (liey a/Jbrd something like a CCTtaiiity that truth 
will at length he elicited even from tii# ciUision of 
errors. The reformatory schools,# and other philan- 
thropical ii^jlitutions for Die reception of juvenile ; 
criminals, form also a noble feature of the time : ^>ut 
Ave have already svifiicieiUly kdicitated ourselves on • 
our praiseworthy doings— it sJems nowMesiril^fle thaf 
MO sliouid turn our nttcntiou to results, widi the view i 
of^liscertainirig Avliether those steps arc rcall}' enough * 
of themselves to aflect triumiihiintly the balance iff 
crime. ]\[r Mayhoiv’s description of the prisons of 
London,* as M^e liave remarked on a former occasion, 
is exceedingly suggestive on a[l. such subjects; but|on 
the present one, it likewise embodies such statistics 
as are necessary to form tlie basis of the speculation. 

At the outset, we are struck with the fact, tiiat the 
number of juvenile oflcriders received at the principal 
reformatory asylums of London — thirteen in number— r** 
is so small, ns compared with the number of offenders 
committed to prison within the timis us hardly to ; 
iiromise .anj^ apprccuiblo efleot. The total number of 
boys, under seventeen years of age, coihmitted to Iho 
House of Correction, Tothill Fields, ^luriiffe the five | 
3 Tar 8 ending Michaelmas 1851, amounted to 7763, 
while only ‘JC3 AA'ere received into the reformatory 
asylums. Of this small proportion — only per cent. 

— the Kedliill fcwhoul in those five years took only 23. 

Tills may seem to throw some ligiit upon tlic next 
great fiu;t, that in the decenniad endinf^lHiS, the pro-- 
portion of luibitual cTimiilhls to ex^ry 10,000 of the 
people was ft’!, and in the same period ending 1853, 
it was 12*5. The slight .differerJlo between these 
i^our|,^s is Avhat mx* have gained by all our late 
philanthropical %xcrtions. As for the casual criminals, 
they wer^ at the same periods 3’ and 2’7, ilicwing a* 
balance in favour tf reformation of only 

IIoM' is%ur criminal population, of the habitual sort, 
kept up ? One-fourth part of it remains ateady, for, : 
that is the proportion of recbnqnittalfe iif all England;' 
and the rest is made up by a new* crop Constantly 
springing up. ’Wie career of a professional ^ 

said to be limited, on th!! average, to six year!, . 

which lie spends four inontlis a year in prison ; sd' i&i,' 
the rapid growth adfi rank juxuriance of the new^ 
are something astounding. Tlie reformaitioft pf^ifeiipse 
professionals, according to Mr Mayhew^ is 
hopeless; and the older they are in ymsV th6 ► 

is their chance. That is, ol^cr in comp;!ih||bn, for your 
habitua) criminal is rarely aboie twenty-five. From 
seventeen to twenty-five is the peri^ most proUfle 
in crime; bilow seventeen, down^"^ we get 
recruits who take the place of tlie' superannuated:^ 
transported; and above twenty-five found, 

* &reat London: }j 





M of the 

em^if icttily^like the othew;^^^#^^ 

; ill dii^ihj^^ ,ia caki^ted hy ^ouflaails 

l^®nd hundreds jpf thousahda. , , , 

It foUoWs^ fxom these details, ^ it is among the 
Jui^niie crimi^^ whose ages end at serenteen, the 
etream Of phiiaQthyopy ^hput! be turned to give it 
any (diunce of pucoesB f and it is precisely there we 
l^iqnei Ourselvcr on acting mostjenergetically. We have 
- ragged sdhools, and schools of fifty other denominations, 
for the lii^.tle desperadoes of this wild population, and 
we fancy that moi;gl and indastlial— to say nothing 
^ religtotts — ^teac^ing is fill that i» necessary to eon- 
. vert them into useful and respectable* titi^zens. We 
kaV^e prisons, likewise, in which the same kind of 
training is pursifed, and in which a taste for comfort 
Is insim^ted into the minds of the yoiin|r savages of 
P oivilisation by means of warm, wholesome, and com- 
fortable meals, a Aiug dormitory, and the methodical 
alternation Of work and exercise; and v|jS think there 
m'diert be some mistake in the figures when we are told 
p that the whole change ^e^have produced for the better 
is har^Ji^ worthy of notice. 

Where the mistake really is, however, becomes 
^ iobvions diiough if we only reflect that all these b(^8, 

f hen done with school or prison, have a home of' one 
iiid or other to return to. They belong to a particular 
class, or tribe of human beings ; they have acquaint- 
ances and associates of their own; and to tlie rest of 
world, if only on account of tlieir antecedents, they 
are and must be strangers. Their location in the 
' town they inhabit is probably not a wholesome one, 
Cither physically or morally. Many pf them arc 
mrphans, and many fortunate in being so; for it is 
i^not the young children of the ‘respectable' wdiom 
#10 Magistrates convict of throwing stones or similar 
misdemeanours, otherwise the entire population of qur 
juvenile schools would find themselves very suddenly 
transferred to the houses of correction. These liber- 
ated scholars br irrisoners find nothing to induce them 
theii new learning, or their civilised habits ; 
and as for the comfort they h.ave been accustomeii to 
in jail, that only serves as somethin*/ to contrast with 
their present misery and destitution, and reconcile 
them to the idea of going back to the pleasant bondage 
^ few niunths more. The picture drawn by Mr 
; M the liberation of the bo^'^-prisoners from 

y^Othill Fieldw»i8 not merely afiecting— it makes tlie 
vblood cold. *Their trtie jamishment seems only 
then to be beginning. Before being coiWucted to the 
gate, they were ^^ttripped of the warm comfortable 
prison-garb, and- now stood shivering in their own 
ragged ^nd scanty apparel. ‘One was without* a 
jacket, vpd another had his coat pioned up, so as to 
* hide the to^^ant of a waistcoat.' On the names being 
oftiled butr^m the office, a little bey stepped forwarti, 
ibis head Boarcely reaching above the sill. «HiS crime 
tyas robbing his mother ; no mother came to reclaim 
"her :Bon, Tlie next boywras an old offender; nobody 
came for him.*' The*next was in for breaking the 
wifidbws of im old deserted factory wth stones. 
‘\;4^ybody there for this boj'? * 

‘Nd, replied the warder. Whentthe 

ceremony was over, the word wls given, ‘Let them 
all go ;* and Ibe outer gite being opened, the boy- 
I '^imiuals wem once m One of them had 

others^ll fuBtian-dressed, ijnd 1 
in<appear(mce-^to meet him ; the rest 
if with a vague idea of seemg jmme 
'■ -‘There -was-no 'face-they kn^-; ■* Of 

nor wen ^own aria decent friend 


them!*\ "And-'SO^'the' outcasts v^ut 
with ■ the: fustian : jackets. 
'To‘ wha*^-'hdto=^-<slod 


^ And God hdi> :«#, for thus J^shreiigth of the land is 
Bttfi^red to turn }Mto weafa^s. MryMaykew has no 
misgivings about the meaiaire for the abate- 

ment ofi the evil. In the teeth of the polltioajL econo- 
mists, ne says ! *^rh 0 re is %ut one way to empty our 
prisons, and tiiat is by paying attention to the 
outcast ehild^en of 4he lan^' So long as the state 
forgets its paternal duty, just so long must it expect 
its ofTsprink to grpw up viciods a|pd dishoneslij and 
it is simply for our wicked neglect of the poor desolate 
and destitute little creatures about us, that our country 
swarms with what are termed “ the dangerous classes," 
and our peoplef tested by ,the national records, appear 
to be more than sevenfold as criminal as our Catholic 
neighbours in France and Belgium. For it is plain 
that if the state would but become the foster-fiither 
of tlie wretched little mphans that now it leaves 
magistrates to thrust into jail, and if it. woiild Ifut 
train them to habits of industry and rectitude, instead | 
of allowing them to grow up utterly unskilled in 
any form of honest labour, and, moreover, thorobghly 
ignorant of all rights and duties, as well as being 
not only insensible to the dignities and virtues ot 
life, hut positively taught to believe tliat the admir- 
able lies in all that is base and hideous,’ To this 
plan there are sundry well-known objections. If the 
duty of the state were limited to merely rendering 
industrial education compulsory on all the children 
of yie poorer classes, it becomes more reosopable 
and more feasible. The evil is — and that evil will 
always remain without the element of legal com- 
Xmlsion — that, notwithstanding the eflbrts of private 
Iihiianthroi>y, the great majority of the poor children 
are left in a state of savageism. So long as tliis is the 
ease, such praiseworthy eflbrts are of comparatively I 
little use, ^ for tlie individuals, rescued for a moment, 
return, in general, to the mass to which tlicy belong} 

^ and which contains their blooci-relations and associates 
— in fact, the only acquaintances they have on the 
eartli. 

It is a received axiom, that if a civilised man is 
turned among savages, he becomes a savage, and that 
if a savage is absorbed in a population of civilised men, 
he becomes a civilised man. On this fact rests the 
whole question of the reformation of juvenile crinainals. 
The social class to which they belong mj^t^bc changed 
in habits by means of industrial education---that is, the 
idle and brutally ignorant must cease to be thdsgreat 
majority — or they themselves, when liberatedr«f/^^ CTi 
{)risoif, must be prevented from again mixing with their 
old assotjiates. The former of tliese two plans is the 
better, for it dries up in some measure the sources of 
habitual crime ; while the latter, although it may lead 
to the reformation of existing- criminals, leaves in 
statu quo the nursery from which their vacant places are 
supplied. It is not only the better, but it would be the 
more popular, fcince it interferes less with what Ve are 
all so justly jealous of, the liberty of the subject. To 
compel a liberated prisoner to renounce the associates 
of his heretofore life, is virtually to extend his punish^, 
m&t to tranBjJbrtatioii from the onlyppartof the habit- 
able world he recogniserf^lis his Imtqe.an^d , country ; 
while to render common industrial eduoatibn comppl* 
sory on the children of the dregs of the people, is 
.nothing nsoro Jhan a^easutosof poUce necessary to 
enable them to perform their duty as iatembers of the 
community to which they belong. To leav|| these 
children to thSir own devioes and the brutal apathy of 
tlieir parents, is to rear knpwingly withm the state a 
brood of entoroo, destined to prey upon its vitals, 
and^et entitled by the laws protection and" 

'UDUrishfnent"' ■ -■ -V : ; . ■■ ■ ■ ■■■ 

That fieglect and IbsocSBiisss aro^^^^t^^^^ jnbducers 
0% ligbltu^ crim^ il sl^n i by 
Majority of thO inufesalbii^ 

^ates ot 


the boys’ prisoii at the rohog geaeration 

ef the iThS^v IrishAre/iemarkal:^^ 

their gt^aribus difppsitio#,for tlai l^it of clnstering 
together like a colony, even in a greafr city ; and tho^ 
of the (dass are treatid| of belon^in generA,'Vomen 
as well as men, to the street«trade8,\hich leave home 
a mere sleeping-place, and family snpi^intehdence an 
impossibility. Surely it would be no tyrannical inter- 
ference, no unwiio cohling on the part of ’goveinment, 
to sweep the children of these parents, the offscourings 
of the most villainous lanos of London, into some 
public institution, and to compel the parents to con- 
‘ tribute a portion of their daily allowatlce for alcohol to 
their education. To shew the«spirit of the London 
thief, biought up to nothing, and taking to roguery 
con amort, we may quote a few lines from Mr Mayhew. 
fhey occur in his examination of a boy-prisonor * with 
a frank and open countenance, and no signs of London 
roguery impressed on his features.’ Tho boy was ten 
times in prison before, and gave an account of his 
misSoings as if they were the ordinary details of a 
trade. 

‘We next inquired as to what he intended to do 
when he regained his liberty once more. 

“ Do ? ” he answered, without the least fear, though 
the warder stood at his side. “ Why, when I gets out 
here, I shall go tliieving again.” 

• “ But why ?” we asked. ' 

UWhy, 1 shall go thieving, cos I ain’t got no^othcr 
Tvay of gettiii* a living.” 

“ But won’t your father keep you ? ” said we. 

“ Oh I father,” echoed. the boy in a tone of disrespect; 
“he’ll think he’s got enough to do to keep his-self.” 

“ Would lie turn you from his door, then ?” was our 
next question. 

“ O no ; he wouldn’t turn mo out. ITe^’d give me a 
'.lodging and ‘vittles;* and if I got any work, he’d do 
all he could to help me; but, you see, I don’t lil^* 
work, and I don’t like being at home neither. I seem 
to like thieving.” ’ 

We have already spoken of crime as a regular pro- 
fession, and stated that casual criminals form but a small 
portion of the entire body. Some curious details are 
given in illustration of this fact. The profession, 
indeed, is a very intricate one, and no proficiency can 
be attai^^in it without hard study aihl a perfect 
knowledge or its principles. The burglar, for instance, 
doe# not do his work alone : he must be in connection 
‘ putters-up,* to plan the robbery, with com- 
panions to aid liira, and ‘fences’ to receive the stolen 
property. A c-oiner must be acquainted with the 
places where he can obtain his apparatus and mate- 
rials, and with ‘smashers’ to pass bis manufacture 
upon the public. Kven a pickiwckot goes out with a 
'‘stall’ to cover him while he is doing the deed, and 
with others to whom to pass the purse vriien it is 
tak#b. It is calenlated that a well-^raircd mobsman 
commits about six robberies in tlio 6jy, or on the 
aferage fifty in a wxek, and^iot less th tii 1000 for one 
detection t . To crash this profession, ;hon, is of some 
consequence ; aaMli has been sh that a^ the 
reformation qf habituSWiHminals is the next thing 
to hopeless, the only plan open to philanthropy is to 
nip it in the hud. Mr Mayliews thinks private pWlan- 
thropjf inadequate eo effeeWhU o^ect^ and would 
bring in the strong hand of government. We demur 
to doctrine, as concerns an entire adoption of the 
chilSen of the dangerous classes by the state;* but in 
respect of compulsory education and trai|iing to call- 
ings, we believj^ that the law in connection with 
philanthropic effort might usefully employ# some 
portion of its means and it# power. We repeat, if the 
gro^i of crime is chedked, We.would require, 

! ks a mattor of police, to swe4>^ f^ 

‘ Variety of vkgtant and wholly pr partially neglectcd^^ 
childt€tt---]siehding .tlieni to sclioql ^ the of 


pardhts, or, if need* bet the paririi ; epd waltirijg ; 
till the wretched umhinl haye of vide. : 

This plw may be caiiec| harsh, »unco^ and 

so fortjn , Be it; so. The alternative isIh^iW us^a 


host of criminals, fhe torment of sfc^y» and 'tho 
repressfon of whom by ordiiiwy and sb<alled puni|^ 
inents has, frogt presenl aj>pearan^t|f signally faikltL^^ 

CHRISTMAl^-EVE AT* THE afiBMAKi": 

B L 1 N D A S T LIT M. ^ 

CiiursiTMas-EVE, ay is now well ^known, is the gpeat ■ 
day of air the year in Germany: it is the festival; V 
looked forwaiLl to, and prepared for by all classes, and 
celebrattSl'in every family, every institution or cqui- 
munity. It is, however, with especial referenco tp 
Christ’s aifiKsarancc on earth in the form ^ a child, . 
more particularly regarded as a children’s Teast ; and - * 
it is in this light th||t it assumes its deepest nieaniug,* 
and acquir#! its most poetical associations. On the ' 
birthday of the Holy Cliild—the pattern of cliiWish 
purit}', the guardian of childish •innocence, and tb% 
jireacher of childlike huniTli^ — all tlig littl|xones of ^ 
His flock are to be made glad ; are* to /ee/, even before 
they can understand or appreciate it, how^iiitimatnl )^^ , 
HJli spirit is connected with all their joys. Therefore, 
wherever children :irc united, either by the ties^bf 
relationship, the claims of education, or the bonds of 
benevolence, there the tree burns more brightly, the 
gifts are more numerous and varied, the mirth loader, 
and the surprise more startliil^. From the prineexand 
princesses in the palace, down to tiie pauper-child in 
the workhojjse, every little German heart beats witli ■ 
joyful anticipation at the approach of Christmas-evei , 

The images impressed on the mind by this festiV^, 
remain engraven there for life, and arc associated y^itu 
tlic tenderest and brightest recollections of childhood. 
The grown-up son, who has for years beeq absent 
from liis German home, still recalls the tlhppy scene 
of former days, wlienever Cliristmas-eVe comes round •' 
he contrives, if possible, to send his parents some 
trifle to swell the amount of surprises, or at anyrate, 
calculates carefully that his letter of aflcction and cour 
gratulation may arrive on tliift day. On that day the 
aged motlier thinks of her children scattered abroad in 
the world, and not witliout melanchol^MiwGlls on the 
past, when she assembled them all round the lighted 
tree, and was the minister of their greatest joys^ On 
that day many a l^part^hat has* sought a home in 
other land^and is fain to own them a more prosperous; 
abode, longs to be once more amiclj|t the merry gr6u|m 
in his German Home, singing* German songs, eating J 
Clcrnwin flire, enjoying the cordial hospitality, the | 
unrestrained cliseriulness of German society ' f; 

It was not till a few years ago that I hf an * ' 

tunity or witnessing this season in all its ^ue German 
bearingspnnd became aware how intimately the interest V 
eomiected with it pervades every phase of society in - 
Germany. For weeks before Christmas, every house-; ■ 
wife is busy planning, calculSting, purchasing, not ^ 
mention baking; and brewing. Bbe has to findjiU;^ th&f; 
wants .and wishes of liuSbasid, children, ,and ^ 

and secretly endeavours to provide for their ^ 

turn when the greas day arrives. The younget iXLeciilfers ' 
of the family have oack/Chrir secrets^ and. 
hands and heads full of fancy-work different 
slippers, collars, cusluons, purses, 
fike ^all of which must be Gomple;M C 
Everyutradesman knows that his will suffer : 

if he <K)es not finish tiie article oidere4^ u^ 
the goods ^n the important hous^|i)iill^] 

servant, every labourer’s, wife, ■Coiiaider^iilgiji 
crying sin to leeve (me corimrfof itlie houre 
one window ■^uncleaned,rlbr.the;;gtw;id:occaM 
’ Many '.'-puhliC". :institutiMs^'''-'iin/',w 
v.blence..;is' husy 'to;''.«ttpply -^'thiiigs 


4eni«^;i4frort3 an intewstiiig^ipictaclie this d^, 
invite a numeiteia •6ro\rd bf vjai^ 

' j not alit^dBt ererybcxiy buj?y at hotfle t6 seek 

■ ;r afausemdht abroad. Aa a stranger, .and d|}sfrpus of 

seeing the JetMiiiar features of fiie bonntry, f glatlly 
availed ipyseif^ of nn oppbrtunity offered me to Mitnesa 
the BesrAecrwrtg, distributfcn of Christmas pre- 
ifents at tbe Asylam.^ This took place at half- 
past four o’clodt in the afternpon; and as 1 walked 
with a . frien through the town,'we CQuld not but 
nofidG tbe^unusual mi* bf business and expectancy that^' 
pervaded ever;? couijtcnancc we nfct. There* strode 
^ peasant* woman caTjying a heavy laden bag apd baslcctj ' 

, and, mbteoyer, a prettily ornamented staml^^^gs/i^ers 
; laj^'over her shoulder. Here came a gentiemuu hold- 
ing ianill-conceal^. flower- vase or other ornament for 

■ Ins lady’s J:ahle. There again walked a poo^ man, with 
^ a small flr-tr& in one hand, and some toys just bought 

at the fair in the rfther. On arriving at the asylum, 
which is situated just outside the toAvn, ^vo^were shewn 
xnlG^a large hall, containing at one end a few benches . 
efor Visitors, whilst the greater part was left open for 
the rcboption of the inmate*s of the asylum. Opposite 
the door stood a tree, not brilliantly illuminated, yet 
supplying the principal light of the apartment. Aloug 
tlje whole of one side of the hall were arranged narfuw 
t&lea, completely covered with various articles pre- 
pared for the blind children ; and at one end stood an 
organ. Soon after we had taken our seats on one of 
the|behclies, the inmates of the asylum were admitted, 
about forty in number. ' As they came in, almost all 
seemed to have auflicient perception of light to he 
nttVacted hy the lighted tree, and to turp tlicir eyes 
involuntarily in that direction. No doubt their imagi- 
; Rations had been worked upon by previous description, 
i tot many gavp signs and gestures of surprise, and 
even uttered sounds of delight, as they seemed tp 
catch a glimpse of the emblem of the festival. Not- 
wfthstandiflfe this excitement, however, they ranged 
themselves in h perfectly quiet and orderly manner 
round the urgatifthe girls on one side, the boys on the 
' Other, and conducted themselves with the greatest 
propriety. After them came in the ^hrcctor, or head 
j manager of the institufion, and took his place at an 
I elevated reading-desk. At a signal given by him,' the 
I iprgan, at W'hieli one of the blind youths v'as seated, 

, ftru^" up a hymn, joined by the voices of all the 
Clnlftreny who p(»wformed this and several other pieces 
, |n> very superior tftanner, n«t o!% keeping tiieir parts 
with perfect correctness, but putting mucWeeling and 
spirit into their soqgs. 

blind are remarked to be often gifted with a 
fine musical ear, and thefi- voices are also very»often 
rich and wellbw, and capable of high cultivation. In 
\fhiB institf^on, music is regarded ns one of llie prime 
leyeW for nhprovjng and civilising tiiese unfortunate 
children ; and infinite pains are. taken to prooiare tlrem 
the best instruction, and to make them familiar with 
the best comimsitibns. Tke xficces, on this occasion, 
were ddmirahly chosen, fceiug of a solemn yet animated 
chatafter ; there w'erc some short portions of the 
il/maA, and at last, a beairCififi fragment of Schiller’s 
namely, the prayer for pea(|p. 

' 'Between the songs came an interel^ting little episode : 
girl, dressed in velfiu*, and shewing by her 

hearing that she belonged tp a difieren^ class 
^o^society from her companions in misfortune, wi^ 
the director, to whom she clung 


■ imd' repeated a spretty . 
bin'll dear'- and ''Sweet 'Voice... -She md.. not 
but .living in’ the nei|^hQurhood, 
stated rimes .tq. enjoy - some .-of the. 

; adapted; to' her bondiriont'and. in; 

' - jj tUc deportment ■ of a^" 


young petformew Tl^ ppmj^ildren; freed from ilio 
diafurbifig influenc^. the» sight ifteew fttcey 

and varied objert3,^^;iimed wholly engrossed vfitU tho: 
task thqfv had ‘ ^ hand, ani stood perfectly still, > thv 
words^imd notes brtheir songl as present li» their mdmrs 
eje lis if they been able to read them off from a 
book. I eftnnot say^ hawever, that their appearance was 
pleasing, so ikr as //wm is concerned ; they are, 

for ' grpw HJipy ’beings, isescued from filth 

5?«c is simply for 'o affliction has arisen out of the neglect 
' and d^isfiteent of vicious, ignorant, or brutal parents ; 

swaefore, their whole aspect often denotes a sickly 
Constitution, and their awkward figure and ungainly ' 
movements bear the «stamp of a rude origin, wdiilst 
their very homely attire is not calculated to Sidd, any 
grace to their exterior. Neverlheless it was highly 
interesting to see the Avonderful effect that music cap 
produce in elevating the mind, and even the expres- 
sion, and to listen to the clear, soft, and deep tones 
proceeding from those clumsy forms, and speaking of 
a soul alive to nobility of sentiment. 

The .singing lifiving ceased, the director— a short 
plain little nnin, ivitli a fine!}' developed brow and 
brlgiit twinkling eyes — read a brief address, suitaV>l(‘ 
for the season, concluding with a prayer; and then, 
descending from Ids rostrum, he proceeded, Avitli tlio 
aid of the tcacliers connected with the institution, and 
a lad\’ who has tl»e superintendence of the domestu* 
depayment, to lead the children to the tables spirad 
for them, and at which a certain space was marked off 
and nunibored for each recipient. Poor things ! they 
could see nothing of the various objects hiid out before 
them — the bright colour or tho delicate pattern could 
not attract their attention or gratify their sense; yet 
they >vere, I am well assured, at that liour as haj^py 
as any chihireii possessing all tlie power of sight could ^ 
possibly bo. ' Loud were the shouts of joy, as they, 
apread their hands over their i)ortiou of tin* table, nod 
caught hold of new and unexpected treasures; then 
was there clapping of hands, beating of breasts, jump- 
ing, and merry peals of laughter whenever a new 
discovery was rnadp amid tho heap. 

The gifts had been sclo'.'ted witli wonderful discretion 
.and adaptation to tlie peculiar exigencies of tlio case. 
All the other senses were to be gratified, since light 
was denied, so there w-ere whistles and fiFe^P(».n’s pipes 
and drums; bcdls and Jews-harps, for the 'hearing; 
scented soap, scent-bottles, and bags, for the srfell ; 
ginger-bread, apples, and nuts, for the taste ; aruw«:;d'f-* 
round balls and polished marbles, for the touch. Nothing 
seemed to give more universal pleasure than theBC last 
— little boys and great girls seemed alike to delight in 
rubbing tiiem between their liands, stroking them 
against their faces, and kissing them with their lips. The 
musical instruments w^ere immediately put into, action, ' 
80 that the din of varied discordant sounds became 
quite deafening. *■ Strange to sny, the eatables were 
regarded with less interest than any other object, and I 
did not see a single child devouring greedily its enke^r 
sweets. Clothing being provided by the establish merit, 
nocdlsary articl^ of dress, are u^VMftJitributed at this 
season ; but only little exf faS^ that appear rather in the 
light of luxuries, are admitted amongst the Chris tmas- 
gifts. Warm comfortors,- rauffetees, arid gloves, and a 
pair of elneWic ggrters, fiRl to rnsAy a oriek aiiare, arid 
loud were the expressions of joy elicited by their dis- 
covery. The elder girU alBO hod collars and ®eck- 
ribboDB to be worn on state occasions, and Shewed, by 
the eager pleasure with which they examined thcip, 
tliat oven W'ant of sight does not render thq aex irisen- 
siblo tf the charms of fiftery. One glri Asked mo. wli^ 
colour herribbon was |van<rwhen I rejiUefl that it w«s 

bluoj * Oli^ she pxdlaim%; * jriy iavotrrHe comiir ! ’ 

yet ifrhe biAl never liiS aify pcit»prio» 
haps slie jU^d jieard that riie- blue^ and 
idehtifieds this cifdduc with the, that place. 





^le younger cIuMreij(^ various toysJ|>ninepjiq% to{^ 
carts, d611s/^.-^and ahl^t every ode Awned A basket 
of some iMi. One end^ihe tarn was but 
for a few elderly petiBioners, who mracien admitted for 
life <iDto the asylum, Tj^sc also ki3 their %]^ire bf 
prcserits, ahd^hewed their satisfactiot in a calmer but 
not less gratifying manner. One old^raan^as espe- 
cially ddighted with a little,, tuJSojft.or a;(jrercd basin, 
that had fallen to her Jot J “ ♦i.'T™; nsjdie told us, 
sho vas every aoj^o feMf.1HAte"‘ 

She felt it all iver. admired thT^iUHif;® 
surface, and the symmetry of its frfm, and^Jti 
tired of taking off* and putting on cover, wnio.;^^ 
fitted so nicely. She had ^ilso received a bag, and, iff ‘ 
spite of her blindness, did not fall to jail upon us to 
admire tile prettiness of the pattern and the harmony 
of the colours. The director, 'the teachers, and the lady 
j before mentioned— a most pleasing, active, little woman 
I — wcn| about among the party, sympathising with 
I each, and pointing out the uses and beauties of the 
j variojis articles, the director csi)eciaUy evincing, by his 
I kind and paternal tone, and the different manner in 
I which he addressed himself to (MTercnt individuals, 
j the warm aflbetionate interest he felt for all, and 
the insight he had gained into the character of each. 

I The visitors also were permitted to walk about and 
{ inspect everything, yet the children appeared to feel 
1 nof the slightest restraint, but gave free vent tj their 
joy in a perfectly natural manner. 

Wlien ample time had been allowed them for^xa- 
niiniiig all they had received, they were marshalled 
out of the room again, laden with their newly acquired 
riches, whicli many of them were unable to carry off* 
tl)em8olves ; and as they walked past him, the director 
again spoke a word of encouragement or sympathy to 
each, jmd many a one stopped to press liis hand 
ijiffectionately, and to say once more how •delightful 
had been the treat. We offered our tlianks and con- 
gratulations to this gentleman, who then explained* 
to us the great value ho set on this festival as a 
means of softening and elevating the character of the 
unfortunate l>eing8 committed to his charge, who often 
came to him in a state of degradation liardly raised 
above that of brutes, and required the most careful 
training to call forth the Idgher and nobler faculties of 
thcir^naturc. Having boartily wished Ijini further 
success in )|i^hilanthropic labours, wo hastened away 
to the Bescheerung awaiting us at home. As w-e 
liurriOT along the now dark streets, it was a pleasure 
t(rtBl^an wnwonted illumination in roost of the 
liouses, in many of which even the little attic window's 
shewed that something was going on in honour of the I 
holy feast. 


THH MONTH: 

^ SCIENCE A N 1> A R^^. 

A FEW important and interesting papers have been 
roiia at the meetings of the Rbyal ^ciciiy : one com- 
^mniciited by BxgwnSbquard, is on r^subjcct mueli 
talked of by physiolo^sIk^Mnely, that muscular fibre 
can be act^ off by light without the aid of nerves, 
llnller meutions it as a phenomenon that had come 
under his observation ^but late^anatomjsts Ibpudiated 
the notion, and it dropped iuto the limbo of forgotten 
things.e it has, however, been quietly resuscitated 
w'ithin the past quarter of a century, and now takes 
its place among demonstrated facts. M. Brow^i Si^quard 
«is known as a moft careful observer ; and his exferi- 
ments prove tiiat some portkffls otouscular fib\e^tl)e 
iHsoftllbeyeiforexm Vligl^,inde- 

pendeiit^y of any Teflek action !f tne nervesi fcorelftr 
confirming fbmer ekpejdeoces. The effect is 


by the illuminating yaya onlyr^tHe cheinicaV and herft J 
rays remain neutr^/ A\d not least x^arkablo is ttfe 
fact, that^tho iris of an eel shewed it^j£ sh»eptibie ^ 
of the ^eitemeht sixtefin dayd after tne eyes wore 
remove! fton^ tlTe cteaturc’s head, gf iis is^yet 
known, /this ‘muscle is the only one ;X)i)f which 
thus takes effect; and diencefortli, the*atatement tte 
‘muscular fibre may be ^mqlat^'^iUiout the inteip^U 
vention of nerves,’ will have to| Iv re^hived among the 
truftis of physiology. • • 

The * Society have held their amiiversary meeting^ \ 
I ;k 1 recognised the^inerits of certain savafis by ilm ^ 
jVard or medals.. The I^imfoiff Medal was given ' 
to Pasteur, of Lille, Igr his remarkable 

opticfl|P^^rfihes ; one of the Royal Medals to 
fessor Wiliam Thomson, of Glasgow, for elects 
dynamical investigations, which have distinguished 
him among physical ifiiilosophers ; the^tlifr to Sir 
John Richardson— the friend and J^'ied companion of 
arctic FrankRn— for Ills contributions to natural history 
and jdiysicar geography ; and the Copley Medal, 4lie 
honour of honours, to M. Henri jVIilne-iEd wards, qf ^^| 
Paris, for his researches in comparative^ aiiatogjy and ! 
zoology. * A : 1 

The last published part of the Transttcimns of tfie * 
Rf^gl Irish Aradtmi/ contains a paper of nearly . JQO * 
pages, by Mr Robert Mallet, ‘ On the Physical Candid 
timis involved in the Construction of Artillery, and on 
some hitherto unexplained Causes of the Destruction of 
Cannon in Service.’ Tlie series of investigations, of 
w'hich this paper is the resultf v/as begun while Rie 
Russian w'ar was raging, and they shew the hand .of a 
master. Amid muph tliat is dry ana technical, tliex^* ; 
are interesting liistorieal and mechanical details; a ml 
we find the structure of iron treated otVlhe causes of 
drooping at the muzzle — the molecular condition before^ 
and after use — the eflects of local expansion by heat^ ; 
causes of bursting, and fifty other valuable matters. ; 
Wc call attention to the subject, as it involwMifirst-ratQ 
scientific considerations which, as experience has siiewni. 
are not to be neglected with impumt}jj Tlys disposi- 
tion to adopt Mr Mallet’s suggestions is mimifest at/ 
AYoolwich, from the recent trials of artillery; and we 
shall shortly hear of the battcri^pli^ one of the floating 
iron-batteries at Shoeburyiiess, in wdiich the ‘ monster 
gim’ will take a part. Sund^ adventmpj^ officers 
have volunteered to remain on board wliTTo the firing 
goes on. Will they wtiit the result of ^monster ball ? 

A rifle-shell has been jiftroduced whi^dq^red from the 
shoulder, w'i 11^ blow u^pow^er at u distance of 1800 
yards. 

Opinions are stiU divided as to ^he advantaf^ pf 
Mr Bessemer’s process for making malleable iron; A ! 
trml made at the Llanelly Tinplate Work^proveii 
eminently succestful as regards sheet-iron wjQuld ^ 
bear ‘tw»o doubling without cracking.’J^A new /j 
method of making ^teel w'as tried at Messrs HexmWe/ I 
works — aff Austrian invention — whereby pigri^ ( 
granulated in cold water, mixed with jerushed ore and 
peroxide of manganese, is ?owerted^ into excellent . , 
steel. A paper on the tw'o processes is set dowafpr 
reading at the Sdftiety of A^. No lack of wok 
the men of iron, especially^ they undertake tf roll i 
thelars for the Russjuin railways. , ‘ - 

The giving of a gold nietW ky the Society | of ArH^ 
to Mr C. W. Williams, for an Essay on tlie' Bwto^| f 
Nuisance, leads us to express our opinion that we I 
shall never have anything like a ^ear. atmosphere 
in Londfn till the chimneys of ; private . tiouses, Sf 
Well as ^ose of furnaces and steapi-hoA^; aro .made . ; 
to consnme their own smoke, mmfc is wanted ; ^ 

is a grate Hot less effleient , TO i 

contrived by Dr Arnott, hut lessl/ii;pstly, ^ a : 

suitable for ordinary djpme^tic; hear tt^l/^ 

I , an , ■ approach ' ^ tp- tlrhr . deslfti^UDli' : Is ' alrei^:'4||^;v|P;.: ; 

I 'market ’ atiU' thef^, is- :j)t^t^f..ioom. far 





l?6tivLae ttyrailB tli^ iiit^titcit ^'Wli)^ 
We think, that 
fire-c)^ nave not >et been ftuffir 
and abpuld like to se^clay*i^replaces 
l Alii in onepiecer^to admit of easy^xin^K — wiili nothing 
S; rnet^Uo abc^t except the bairo^ ^ ^e ^onomy 
of clay over iroh is great. The anthoritiea are alive 


to t^ qneationy a Conamlaaibn uftder the Board 
of Health it RppDinted|lfco vlBit aome of our midland 
a^d noitlm manufacturing towns, to inquire into, 
^d: examine ^ smoke^consuming fireplaces they 

ban imar iif. If, ih is said, ooal^is about to be dis> 
cbve^ near London, tlie sooner improxeifients 
-'.mad'e,: the better. ■■ • .. ^ ‘ * 

^ application of the ‘la«;^ Anga' has 

rd^^ifidy been co^rived. The apparatus cmi^tructed 
on a lax^ scale, is mounted bn wheels for convenience 
of ttfUispert) and by turning a winch, may be raised to 
JbU height, wius forming a temporary tower, with a 
man standing on a^small railed platform on the top. — 
A. pbw diving instrument, the iiiventioi/of M. Dan- 
diiren; has been tried in the Thames near Westminster 
Bridge, which obviatesatho inconveniences of the pre- 
i^nt ' cufobersdme diving-dress. The diver is covered 
to the wq^st by ab air-tight glazed bell, to which a 
breathing and a speaking tube are attached. A stream 
of air driven dow'u the former by a small fan, is^on- 
> stoutly passing across the diver’s mouth, and escapes 
. up thb Speaking-tube, and through this latter, messages 
simd instruct^^^ may be instantaneously couveyed 
; fiirolto diver is ballasted by a 

leaden saddle, on which he sits, and can walk about 
with great faciUtf. 

V The Atlantic Telegraph Company announce their 
hope of laying the submarine cable from Ireland to 
^Heirfoundland before the end of 1857, or by the spring 
bf 1858, The whole of tlie capitsl, L.350,0()0, is 
suhtcribed for. Of the shares which are L.IOOO each, 
IQI are la^ cn in Xjopdon ; 88 in the United States; 
86 ip Liverpool; 37 in Glasgow; 28 in Manchester; 
4 each in Tewkesbury and Brighton ; and one each in 
Hottinghabi anS Leamingtonl Government undertake 
to pay L.14,00U a year for the use ^‘f the line — their 
messages, and thos^; j^.he United States government 
(if required), to have priority over all othens. They 
will, moreo^, lend ships to assist in laying down the 
■ anam taking aucjh further soundings as may 
; he desirable. The provisional directors, as we hear, 
have accepted^i^ers for the lAiking and sliipping of 
'th© cable by May next. Mim Bl^w Y ork to Newfound- 
"land the telegraph is already complete ; Aid a message 
has b^an fiashed Aom one to the c^her — 1700 miles — 
arid hn answer returrihd in fifteen minutes. According 
i to calc^ation, the Atlantic Telegraph will a(0niit%f 
» 0O;OOO ll^rds being flashed in twenty-four hours. It 
may seei&rite to repeat that this is an age mechani- 
cs wohd^; but it is impossible fo contemplate the 
^uiiion of the Old and the New continents fly a line of 
j wire, admitting of hourly intercommunication, without 
fillings of unusual emptibn. 

< Big William Bhow Harris, whose lightning-conductors 
plibt«i the British i)avy,jjp8 fitted «ne of his conduc- 
: tpref^ board the it Cherbourg, with a view 
to tlieir general lYencb i%vy. 

a pap^, shevKng the nature and 
)mporianc6 cf t^^^^ subject, before tbo Academy at 
Let the dangers of navigation by all means be 
:!|<^i^shed. It, appears that marked success ban 
llli^dyiattendi^vtl^' mee^S'-e^ mrr coasts- 

:jippSi^|itdkas;y.ing Ilfo dn ; : shipwreck. In . ftss, Hie 
'bfJives lost,' 689 r in 18^4,' 
IM®': ■ in 1855,.gPTecltB, li4l ; 

^ ,tor: that -fatal wreck '.of the eimi- 

ManMea, near tile Llkard, the lives 
~ beyp^ 


A fgwnoticeAle geological phedbrnena lmve occ 
A party of labourers workingi|A basitt-^shaped; hollow, 
at a plach caKj^l Sabina, afaKt tYrenty-flya miles from 
Kofoe; ^ere ten^ksa*^ a Mking of the girounll. They 
fled. : The eart|f opened, and black smoke poured out ; 
}t thein''Sank^ anf salt-watei^ rose in tl>® hollow, and 
now forms a laite more than a thousand metres in 
extent. Thls^Ofty bw due to the earthquake in the 
Levant, whic^i, as appears by the most recent accounts, 
was mmsually destructive. — Tile Broceedings of the 
Royal Dublin Society contains particulars of the slipping 
of a bog at Kilmajeady, King’s County, in June last. 
One hundred and fifty acres are buried by tiie slip, 
and a gap is Im thirty feet deep and a mile and a 
half in length. — A failure is reported in some of the 
Cheshire brino*8prings which have been flowing for 
ages, and the upper stratum has fallen in ; but it is 
said in explanation that there is no real failure, there 
being rock-salt enough to last another thousand years, 
and that the falling in has occurred only whiSre the 
rock was dissolved; 

We bear from Holland that the value of the' land 
so long covered by Jiie Haarlemmer Meer, is increasing 
at a rate which insures repayment of all the outlay for 
the drainage in a comparatively short time. Good crox>s 
of colza and rye have been grown, aisd the potatoes 
are excellent. Two farms of considerable extent are 
established ; two large villages are being built, and the 
district is traversed by two good roads. No ill con&c- 
queq?,ie8 were experienced from intermittent feveqjj, as 
was dreaded when the surface was first laid bare, and 
the numbers of dead fish had no other efiect than to 
fertilise the soil. No objects of natural history or of 
antiquity were discovered. Holland has now two or 
throe parishes more than she had four years ago. 
Leyden and Haarlem disputed possession of the newly 
won territory ; but the government has decided that it 
shall form a district by itself. Amsterdam, relieveff 
tfrom the danger once threatened by the meer, is hiyirig 
on a supply of drinkable water from the downs or sand- 
hills Jilong tlie sea-shore. It is, worthy of remark, that 
the sources in these hills, though copious and of good 
quality, arc most of tliero below the level of the sea. 
Having seen wdth our own eyes the success achieved 
by the Dutch, we are the more gratified to hear tliat 
the work of drainage and reclamation of the preposod 
new county in the Great Norfolk estuar^is once more 
resumed. And we may surely hope that with such a 
success in view, no more will he said about theCSCssex 
marshes as bfdng a hinderance to the mighty scbssACw)£&r 
discharging tlie sewage of London into thp North Sea. 

The Admiralty have granted permission to Lieuten- 
ants De Crespigny and Forbes to make surveys and 
explorations in Borneo. — Major Burton (the pilgrim to 
Mecca) and Captain Speke are on their way to attempt 
further discoveries in Eastern Africa ; they have witln 
them a small portable iron boat, an^hope to navigate 
Lake Nyassi^— A beginning has made In the 
survey of the Euphrates Valle)' for the proposed rail- 
way. The cost is estimated at about 14.9000 a rteile ; 
aiyi an anticipatory notion of trafilc has been formed 
fr&i the fiict,^that 1 200 and horses pass 


from the fiict,^that 1 20yade,^:i»iiaiilB and horses pass 
a certain bridge over W^rontes qvery day. The 
ancient port of Seleucia, at the mouth of the Orontes, is | 
to be the port for the modqm railway traffic.— A party 
of United* States savins are About to undertake a 
scientific exploration of SouUi America. So many 
years, have elapsed since Humboldt’s and BoijpUnd’s ! 
celebrated visit, that it is believed much good may 
accrue to esci^ce from another well-conduct^ ex^i- 
tion. Thp chain of the Andes vrilj, be included In the 
expAration.— Late arrivals from the antipodes bring* 
word that the Pitci^ Klanderi^ numbering 9® malea 
and 109 fen^les, aif now««®fely m i 

hamei^n Norfolk Ish&d; They limded on 8th of 
Iwt and;i^ of the 




I^vei^ment at^^fclel^OOG slieep, 4r)0li 

20.Jior8es, aiffl^a year'BTii^ly of pr^v^ft 
for their niEft.VA veasel 
tvo sparl of Kauri pine, la 
inchfeB diameter, without a knot. 
at Portfemoutlifhnd will, ins supposei 




iinpressionB 
I^Mt ffuns, and 
in either s^vicc^ 


jijroyiaea pumfi^ns 
w bron^t in either si 

t long and 8i . ^ 

w^ret toded ^ ^ 

L he<* used lolir the ANql 





inchhB diameter, without a knot. w^ret toded ^ 

at Portfemoutli^nd will, itns supposeVhwusedlS!!: the ANCESTORS iDl: -THE JEy>.ME&®$, , ^ 
royal yachl.^The king of Siam has ratt^ \letter in Tnn dignified tferjwns who in the present day wfc 
English to the President of the KOyal .AaiMic Society upon ue at mealf itre; noSonbt, a little aifibrent JiiDiJliji^^ 
(in London) retiimin|jf . thanks for thoi.honour- of valets of 'diivalry, who, after i^ipg tlltir spiriting atf^i 
having been elected an honorary membir IT the the*fable, cleared all avitiy, and took up their mastep^; 
Society, and promising aid. With the letter he sends daughter, or one of h^rwohle com^nicifs, W danced'’ 
* two hooks, which were prepared by qne of his nephews, But it is not fair t# Jeames to regard him "Us in tli 
and printed at the royal press, for the instruction of position, of arcj^angpl ruinec^; on llie contrary, he ha»i 
the Siamese in English.- Jlls majesty sTiews an appre- risen to his p^jesent eminence i‘h)m asvery humble, and 
elation of oxir literature and scieru^, rare in an Asiatic; indeed 8bj|clc8ndition. TJie valets albid^ to> altliougb 
and som^ of his subjects are so alive to the true people have been misled by the nanM, were ho predft-' 
principles of commerce, that Siamese vessels are about cessors of hig: they were aspirants or knighthood^ whO ' 
topsail direct for England, instead of limiting tliein- pushed the professionals from their stods, and per- 
selves Jto the trade with Singapore.— -A scrap of formed in their stead tlie duties of bpspitSity » and aO‘ 


selves ^0 the trade witli Singapore.- — A scrap of formed in their stead tlie duties of 1 
information, very remarkable if true, has reached honourable vi^re suchMuties deemed, that, as we rwidt 
us frjm Adelaide; namely, that the fall of rain is in Villeliardouin, the son of the Emperor of the 
increasing in proportion to the peon^g and settlement was styled the Valet of uoiistantiuople. ^ 

of the colony. * Jeames's ancestors oLthe^fciJirtc^th century^ then 

We have again to report satisfactory progress in called Chamberlains, were in a very dilTereht posjpbn,;aa 


as sty lea the Valet of tJoiistantmople. v 

Jeames’s ancestors oLthe^fcjilrtc^th century^ th« 
lied Chamberlains, were in a very dilTereht posjp[bn,if 


j economic geology in India. The Asiatic SocI<»ty of we find by a singular and rare old blick-lettei; treatiaev 
I Bengal are receiving from every province specimens of of the date 1500-1508 (Wynkin de Worde), a: copy or 
iron and copper ores, of coal, mineral-waters, clays, whicR is to be found among Bishop More’s cunou# 
aiuj fossils. Of the last, an interesting specim^ was bopks, in the public library at Cambridge, and which; 
found near Kooshalgur, by Professor Oldliam ; and treats of liousehold matters in that age. It includes 
the villagers having lieen urged to search for others, certain directions to the principal servants in their 
they all forthwith became collectors, and spent their several duties. Those to the Wdiamberlain’ are esjle- 
spare hours in what they called the * harvest of cially quaint, and worthy of quotation. It will be notcdi: 
bones;* and in this way the museum at Calcutta is among other things, that this geiftleman’s master 
I being enriched with numerous specimens ‘of mam- is spoken of us his ‘ soverayne*;* and this appears to 
i malians and reptiles of the tertiary period.* Besides have been the customary title, for although the indU 
i those, the Society have received a specimen of a new vidual actually referred to was probably a powei^til 
J^ind of rock, ‘alum porphyry’ — that is, •porphyry noble — in that day and more than a century laier 
; containing ahminitc from the hills bordering the pro- styled a prince — the tract tells us in its title^pagq tha^ 

I Vince of Foil Kicii, in China. The deposits of this '^he instructions it contains were intendArl* for , the 
I mineral are said to be really inexhaustible: about service of a prince or an/e oMcr estate, eleames, 

COOO tons of almu are made on the spot every year. ^ fore, has not only risen, but his master has , fallen ; Mid; 

In connection with this alum district, we may notice great is the fall from a sovereign to a merS gUv*nofc 
a phenomenon that occurred in the periodical typhoon Let us proceed, however, to the daily (|utios of fti 
of last September. The storm was preceded by a rising gentleman’s gentleman ^ '^uth century. v 

of the^ w'ater in wells amt^Bprings for many miles „ J 

inland.* The sea, raised by the fierce wind, was driven The chamberlain must be (^ygent nndn^anlie in 

over a }iun|^^ square inScs of the shore-country, with his office, with hix heade kemhed [combed J, aim see that 
great loss of life atid property, and 'sva^icid from ye have a cleane 8hyrtJ:jreechj pettieote, and doublet. 


r eturifi ng by the same violent cause, whiled ^ ^ w « 

oWli/S..* was iaid dry*between it and the oce ^ ^jlione [shfos] Bb cleane. tAnd at morne^: - 

To return from this long flight into foreig ■ ^*,risc, warm^Ais shyrt by the / * 

An Art Exhibition is ppen in Edinburgh, • ' * ^ ilLthU''- '' 

alike to artist and , ‘ - It compr' • * f shefeiS^'* 

^ipecimens of gold -ivir wotIc ^arv- ile [ctishioli], ano . /goodUe i 

^„Wacture-^- f^d Ur the ch.i . >ete, W» 1 . 


-bAlJt. I Brushe first your sovcijynes hosen 'vytiRh and without^ 


•ilione [sh 


ile [ctishioli], ano 
and over the cha 


— ; for^the stcos was oDiaineu -j--" - clothe nDOU^ ms 

: .m It IS which prdWfF^iilli^ ^ before the Insti- for warme watert, auu ^ 


coirimandeth./ana iir 


aS lt 


»m „ A 4 ‘rrSi: ™ «> 
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S J0UIINAL.>. 

■ . ■ v ' ■' ■ .r:' 


tlie cujibOlrtds^ and fti the windo 

*. ■ ....,, 

ypUT:;»ovWraiD^; taljp • of ' Joff] % 
maatel, for tf kepo from 
■leolpi^ hym to the j^re^ takt^f [offj 

hosen— then take a fi^yre ^erchiefe 
|;0jK^h^ ■ and kemhe [comb] his heade and 

on hys kcir^hife; Ijs bouef—then spredde 
hed-^ thadieade \8lietes imd yf pilloi^s. 
^ And w)ien y f fcoverlKji’jio is to ,hed, dr awe y« curtyis, 
see tiiera bo *lnolte^^ or wax^ or ‘perchours* 
rjpeady-^tlwn dSrho^Vut dog or catj end looke there be 
Sfesysins & vesaejs, ..set nere unto your 8o.erayne— 
i^fve mafinerlie, that yoiir soveraino 
'./tnfeSis resting . '. . 

the ‘perchpurs* were probablj* some 
!;ipecdes of liglitSf as are eimmeratcd ih connection 

;.with-.w4uc/^,‘' ■ ■■> ■ ; . • 

K ia^ aofnewhat siirpridn^ tbo^nd the servant of 
1 ^ of rank i recommended to atten</ his master 
kU hmd cpfSiiheds hut it: is actually astounding 
^ j&nd the pOer of that iron period, 

lUually pic^ ourselves in armoured 
in Vpetticote, stoinachtr, goWne, 
dress now so esseiitia^y 
f&0^d: to , A servant, too, in the present 

plbe^of would cause some little 

house by Hinging himself 
||i£i||Si!:^ki|eee :bveiy morning; to demand r *'What- coat 


your lordship please to wear to-day ? " 

'^>ri:Xs tb^ hVistus marked by asterisks, that is merely 
fjJrdkSiblS: detail; for, in point 

seem 'irom the instr^ietipns that 
Was ^ witlidrawii from circulation 
^uwflg ihp whofe between moming-prayors and 
fbfldtime. ^hisi however, only marks the then custom- 

K dl vision of labour. The groom, liuntsmiin, and 
ol^CfalSi would doubtless come upon duty in the 
looOi t vden the chivalrous valets at dinner-time ; 
^Oittd, 4wally» the wearied sovereign would be delivered 
"ionrbr agkiir into the hands of JOajpes, to be combed, 
’;piight«cspped^ and f>ut to bed. 


f T ^ ^ — 

. . ..f 

cprmipoiidcnts, rani; reference to an 
K^tllOS'in J41, entitled the Ufe^a^sumnee 6>»w;;qnit’» of ifm ■. 

SnMStfh* Tcetrji^ nry have to explain on the part of the writer, 
|P|g|ltdtS in taSbxpHi* only a ,«^etiera preferen ee of oW. n <« 
||ll^!s^4:Whh: n bj 'cea, on the grontiip that ^ 

‘ *hay not be at 

'«ir;—whlch M'as 

, . .nich-como of our- 

remark.. ;t]nit it is, 
its.c8tobl|shinent.. it8d)eh|g a .Scoteb 
■:.SVVttt*, aiid,. i6'.:iini' appearanoe, sound ' busiiiess, 


C,’'J3B 1 ST M 

« Cil#ssti^ft(h?-tide-^»e Christmas-lffdft, 
OiiixstmaS-tide I 

meetings round the blaze, . 

of the gShd old days^ '* 

hung overhead, 
i,'1?blly garlanded ; 
round, tlipdale ^ tbld, 
y tales of old ; 

And shyly in, the fire-liglit stand 

Strong youth, sweet girlhood, hand in hand, 

The wo.ooi' and his pnunUed bride — 

Oh, sw eet and bappy Christmas-tide ! 

'1 

The Christinas-tide-T-the Christmas-tide, 

The mournful, mournful Christinas-tido 

Calls up from Memory’s hallowed store ' 

Loved faces seen with us no moiv. 

AVeep, brhlegroom, for thy buried bride, 

Who Sat'S ith thee hist Christmas-tide — ” 

, How lying cores mute, and alone, 

Whose life and love wore all thine own ; 

What tearful groui)S of household faces 
Gaze sadly on deserted places 
.Of those afar, of those who died — 
vOh, mourniu], mournful Christmus-tido ! 

, The Christmas-tide — the Ciirlstmas-ti<ie, 

The holy, holy Christmas-tide ! 

Though stai*s alone ghe forth their light, 

AVhere angel-wings once clove the night ; 

‘Peace and good-will — peace and good-wili ’ 

The golden message echoes still ; 

Oh, kneel and pray — oh, kneel and jiray ; 

‘ Mourncfi rejoice upon thy way — 

Bo grief and joy both saiictilied, 

This blest and holy Christmas- tide ! 

M. E. S. 


On SaUtrdaih January 3, 1837, mil hv vonimniccfl 
A KOMANCE, of AMEltlCAK-lNiHAX L IF E, 

JiNTIT:,*'!) 

THE WAR TRAIL 

UY CAPTAIN It.VYXK IIKHV 


the First of a Serh;s of Articles on * 

^ AFFAIRS IN A^mci 

BV <^WAMBIr3^ 

. _ 'THINCS AS TIIKV aMBHICA.’ 

Tojte eon tinned weekly tiU eomplefed. ' 

The proaent .nimber of the Tourhel eiwnpletes iho 
Volume, fur wliloli a title-page and index havo been pn 
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